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CEEAMIC AET OF 

By J, M. UsTALA 

rpHE biatory ceramic art of ancient Susa ia as mtereating m 

its politicn! bistorr. Tlie earliest hiatoiy oi Sum is shrouded in 
legends. Ko authentic theory has been sd^'anced by aaxu.ats up 
to date as to the carbest inhabitants of Susa. The Susians or the 
Elamites, as they am generally taUed, ate nwntbned by Greek p(^s 
as the Ethiopians of Asia. M- Dieulafoy believes them to be nogroida 
which term la very vague and hypotheticni. It is not proper to discu® 
the ongin of the early Elamites in this paper. I shall pass over this 
question witb the remark that they were most probably rather the 
natives of the soil than foreigners settled in Elam. At any rate from the 
results of escavations that ore carried on iu Susa e^'eiy year from the 
time of JI. Diculafoy and M. de Morgan up to date we know that they 
were greatly advanced in civilization. They must have carrie<l oo 
eonuiicrce with neighbouring countries, as is proved by beads of 
( lapis lazuli and of clay glazed like turquoise used in necklaces. Even 
' the art of weaving cloth must "not have been unknown to them, as 
is attefited by several copper axes found oo the site of the ancient 
necropolis situated on the Tell of the Citadel which have impressions 
of cloth of fine texture, perhaps used as the shroud of the dead. ^ The 
early Elamitca pertaioed to the eneoUthic age and were well acquainted 
with^pper and its uses. Still they did not leave off the use of neolithic 
implements of ttiut and obsidian. But the moat interesting thing 
^ voc, T. rABT I. - rt T 1^ ? - 
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LI braky, NfcW oCurt\, 

Am. Ko.. . 

about tb^s^ cariy inhabitants of Su^ « tho 
painted potterj’ on the Tell of the Citadel and \ 

Apadana, comparable only to the painted pottery of the thud Djti^ 
of Igypt and to the aiehaic painted pottery of Mesopotamia of o 

’"'^^FOT-ationa on the Tell of the Citadel prove that since ve^ 
,.arlv times this mound must have drawn the attention of the early 
Elamites by its proximity to the Biver Ulai. the Shauf of the p^. 
dav and bv its natural altitude from the plain below as a spot fit foi 
habitation'and perhaps also fit for building temples. An 
number of fragments of the painted pottery m question and din 
implements were fimt spotted by M. de Morgan in one of the wel, 
Blink bv him on the Tell in order to Bound its diflereut layers. These 
were published bv him with six coloured plates and other illuslrations 
i. appendices I and II of Mimoire* de la DeUgumn en , 

tome i, pp. Later on a trench, 80 m. long and 11-80 m 

broad, was opened on its south-western extremity, and was envied 
down to the natural soil, which was encountered at a depth of aboL 
2U to 25 m. tom the summit of the Tell. For the sake of control of the 
ifsults this depth was divided into five niveau^ or levels of vaT>nnj, 
depths The fifth niveau, which is one metre in depth, fontama fragments j 
of the fine painted pottery Imbedded in earth, so highly compact and 
HO hard that it Is extremely difticult to extricate them from the ground 
safe and somid. Fragments of this kind of pottery are also fouod m - 
very thin layer on the Tell of the Aimdina. This Tell was a suburbl 
of Susa in ancient times and was very- thinly populated. The wncowtfiJ 
painted potter>’ makes ita appearance on the second niveau at a dep, f 
of ten to fifteen metre* from the summit of the Tell. I shall desenb' 

this latter k I od of potter)' later on, 

The fine painted pottery pertained most probably to the necf ■ 
polia of ancient Susa, as in an exceptional case a (wmuJu*. 7 m. V 
7 m. broad, and 3 m. high, was found on the south-western extr^ 
of the trench, in which there were several hundreds of scpul 
vesaek adorned with paintings, like ‘goblets, ]nr8. cups, and bl 
kid aQ in 8 heap. The tumulus proves the existence of the p ] 
of a second burial of the dead among the ancient Ekmitefl, whicll 
persiste<l through ages in Susa, and is still prevalent among the Sl 
Mohammedans. As said above, the first inhabitant of Susa perte 

to the eneolothic age, as copper-axes, copper uten sils, and copper IT 1 

have been found near skeletons in the ancient necropolis. But at\ 
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form also tho subject of the puintiug. Among geometric deaigiw 
have straight and curved lines, triangles, squares, rhomboids, crosses 
with equal brunches, crosses like X, swastikas, oonoentrie circle, 
half circles and spirals, whereas among pbnU the rhododendron, 
branches with leaves and flowem, are verj* frequent. The ea^o, the 
mountnin-goat. the dog, the horse or the wild ass, the hdl, the serpent, 
the tortoise, and the fish are the animals frequently depicted, and 
man in different attitudes is sometimes seen in the painting. Homs 
of the mountain-goat, arrow-heads, and ships are vem* rare. 

Archaologlats are divided in their opinion on the question of the 
interpretation of objects painted on the Susian pottery. M, Potticr, 
who has published the results of his studies on this potterj- in 
“Wramique peinte de Suae et petits monuments” {Mintoire^ de ta 
Dilesatton en Perse, tome xiii, Paris. 1912), 803-3 that the origin of these 
paintings is to fcfe sought in religious ideas of the ancient Siisians, 
who like all primitive peoples decorated the Articles of daily use like 
pottery with designs and motives of their fetishes, which had for them 
henceforth a magic and symbolic value, lie .says further that the 
painting was a sort of a pictography, m which we can read the ideas of 
the painter as if in u book. Later on these designs and motives became 
through long uae cursive, stylised and hardly recognizable. Then 
little bj- little the esthetic and ornamental idea became predomihant. 
and symmetry and luirmont' were atteiuptetl much to the detriment of 
the initial religious idea, which became henceforth thoroughly obscured. 
This ojunion of M. Puttier, though vetj' prohubic in itself, cannot Im 
taken as final, ft is eqnallj* probable that ornamentation was the sole 
idea which inspired those primitive artists to decorate their pot.ter 3 ' 
with fonas uml objects familiar to thenL fitill, in the absence of direct 


proofs of the fotiali-worship among the earl,v Buaiana it is very dilUcidt 
to pronounce a definite opinion on the subject. But is it not posaibla 
to suppose that a comb, a tlcsign so frequent on the painted sepulchral 
pottery in questmn, indicates tlie tomb of a woman , and an arrow-hea4| 
that of a man ? Instentl of placing these objects in the grave they- were 
painted on the funeral pottery, as is the case ewn with certain peoples 
advanceil in civilization. A statue of a lion crudely worked out in 
atone is often placed over the grave of a Ba kh tiari hero. It is not seldom 
decorote<l with the figure of a war-horse, n sword, a shield, a how and 
arrow chiselled on its sitles in low relief. The lion represents obviously 
the hero, whose statue it is prohibiteil by lalani to erect. 

According to its thickness the painted pottery of the first period 
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is furtbet subdivided into the p^iiited potterj of style No, 1 and 
that of iJtyle Ko. 1 5is (Fjga. 1-7). The pottery of the former style is 
very fine and thin. Its fchiekness varies fiom a to T mrsL, whereas 
that of the pottery of the latter style attAioa a maximum of about 
12 mia. Style Ko. I is representetl by long gobkta^. a little conical 
iQ shape and pivmtc<l on the otitside* (nips with the stand painted on the 
inside, small thin goblets, smjill bottica with perforated knoba as 
handles, and small frra/m. Big round vasca without handles of this 
style are generally lesa piinted and are rather thick ; big iToicfS 
attain even a thicknes! of 13 nun. Pbtea painted on the inside, bowls 
pauLted on the outside, little bottles and vases similarly palnte^b though 
in a nmtt brown colour are found higher up on the fifth niveau, and 
pertain to etjdc No. 1 This latter kind of pottery is also found 
on the Teiieh-i-Musiad, about three days* journey to the north-west 
of Susa and in the ruins of Eriilu and Ur in Mesopotamia. 

The cunsivcness of designs, the so-eolled st^lunfion des 
bad already crept into style No. L It is easily noticed iii the 
Ipicture of a birfl of the stork species. A short thick oblique stroke 
pi the artist's bniah represemted the head and the long bill of the 
kird. a long thin slightly oblique line ita neck, a thick dot ite tmnk, 
Biid two short parallel Uuei ita kgs. But little by little the Unes of 
Rhe legs disappeared in the painting, and then the dot of the trunk. 
IThc long line of the neck and the sbort one for the bill ntone persisted 
[throughout this period. These were sufficient in the opinion of the 
■^artist to revive in our memory the image of the bird. This cpiaivenesa 
o( designs must have been simultaneously in vogue with their perfec- 
tioUt as it is met with on the pottery of both the etyles No. 1 and No. 1 
fri>. With the disappearance of animal figures from paintings on the 
pottery of the first periixl geometrical ornarujcn tat ions become more 
and more perfect and more and more frequent. 

In the south-west trench mentioned above, on the fourth niveau, 
which is one metre higher than the filthy and 3'50 m. high, a new kind 
' of pottery is met with. It is red Ln oolouij thick, crude in techmquc 
and unpaiuted, StiU, it is on the whole smoother than that of the 
[ second period. It is represented by big jars furnished with a handle 
[.and by vases with a spout directed down wards. Vases with a long 
I spout and round vases with handles pertain also to this kind of pottery, 
t This sudden change In the type of pottery, which is marked also by a 
platform of suu-driid bricks 1050 tm high, cannot have passed 
ithout violent political changes. This supposition will aUo explain 
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Fm. l,>—VMfl druntcd tritJi stewtiie de»i!|fl» •ml 4 «t«rk‘4 n«t (!>. Swrapolii 

of SufflU X^HivTc- Mufl^tu. 



Flo. 2 .^—Vam dtcozAtcii with geametriic cJeni^iWl iiml -InriH. Nwmpo-llft of 

&□£«. Loui're ^tiueum. 

* The pm driLwingi mn jiiteT tbc ph^tu^u^phiii repcwiuced m M^nmi 
d'Ardi^olo^i OrieMsfe, p*fcr 31, k Dr- O, C<jntcn»ui- 
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Fjo. with stvIiMd tkiitEir«JiJifcie? deroriiiiofi; a row df 

hitdst; huhw, ■ moimtftin Boat #ith Ttry loOaff hdffW curvwl iji c^lm. Xedfopolbi 
oi Suihh. LffiiTTB Murfum. 



Fio. 4-—Bdwl dtcomtH] with Bccinetrk de«^ *nd ecmb* wSth ^iaul-hwU» 
Xecropalu o( I4 mittp 
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FlO. S.—Crater with perced kD*bi and Reometrio dHcration. XrCTOpolii of SdAS^ 

LdtiVfD ^ukurIh 



Fig. witfai a fipouti, decoimtiDd with (pKiiDetriQ dra^Eu^ Necropolif of SdhAi 

Ldutt 9 Museunip 



Fw+ 7,—8|»iicrit4] bowL ilecoratcd with of Tunning dogi, Neeropolla <4 Snsa. 

LcnvTP Muhoiel. 
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the of tho fifth niveau. There is no doubt that the necropolis 

of the earlier inhabitants of Susa was razed to the ground by their 
ro[if|ucTora for builiiing a luilitary positioo, as Ja attested by tho 
platform of sun-dried bricks- 

The painted pottery of the second penewi ia found on the second 
niveau^ ^vhich is 11^50 m. higher than the nutnral soil. It shows a 
marked decadence o! the ceramic art io Susa. The generattons of 
artists who eJcecuted those fine works of the fifat period must have 
diverted their art. to different materials like stone, im is proved by nice 
vases and statuettes of alabaster and aragonite. The technique of the 
fine pottcrj' was not employed for vases made for ordinarj' and 
practical purposes. Thus it is that although the material which they 
used wuH the same niitlve clay as that employefl in the manufacture 
of fioe potterj% the results arrived at were different- The potter}' of 
the second period is red* hair-bakc<l, and parous. Although turned 
on the wheel it Ls on the whole ugly and irregular in shape. It seems 
that in rare instances only sttempta have been made to make it 4i3 
smooth as po^ible by the hand before baking. It is represented 
by very big round jnrSr bowda, srtialj bottles^ and vas^ sometimes 
furnished with spouts directed upwards. It fa pHinted in monochrome 
and polychrome designs. The former are executed in white* blackp and 
nd colours, which do not dissolve io water ; the latter are in yellowp 
brown, black* and red colours, which aW! easily soluble in water owing 
to the lack of a firm base, as the pottery U rather porous. The designs 
ate mostly geometrical, but they are not executed with that skill 
%% hich marks the pottery of the first period. Sometimes they are painted 
on previous designs. We find not seldom designs incised in low reliefs 
made by means of n reed on the pottery of this period. These biter 
designs were esccutcti, whea the pottery came out quite fresh from the 
potter's hand and before baking- They consist mostly of points and 
broken lines, made in the imitation of a ribbon. 

Like the painted pottery of the fi^rut |)eTiod that of the second 
period is subdi'iiided into the painted potteiy of style No- 2 and that of 
iftylc No. 2 his accordiug to its shape and technique (Figs. -8-12). The 
potter}' of the former stjdc ia rather ugly an<i painted in monochrome 
designs, wLereas that of the latter style has a fine shape nod poly¬ 
chrome designs. This style was in vogue till the time of Naiam-Buit 
king of Agade, about 2500 u.C. It ia interesting to note that fragmeuts 
of ^^aaea and bottles of abbast^r* aragoaite^ and bitumen^ and some¬ 
times whole oneSp are found ou this second uiveau. 




Fm. S^^plsEiiciS Tas; with tmturmMBtk decoi^tiMi, rtyfo. Lauvrv Mu^c um 



Ftp, U.—Vue wilH a ^Swfind atjrlp. Mujuriim- 
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Fio, 11,^—Vu* d€«Of«l#<l with iiktcrtfrincd Um. ^Ciih! ■tyle. Laurrc Muiicum. 




Fm. 12.'—with m. cup fiorniLn^ Lii lid. Sccotid, flylf. In thlJ< VihtK' wsd in wio+hEr 
rimilKf pacfw Kl»but9C coupler vaan min] cylizM|£z» were futiticl. Ti^^uvrv 

Miucam. 
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It has been remarked bj M, Frankfort in a paper published hy the 
/ownwii 0 / the Itoipl Anihropatogieial that the artiste who 

mamifactured the painted potter)^ of style ?vOi 1 of the first period tried 
to imitate the thinness of vessels made of leather. It is improbable that 
leather was put to aueh a use in those early periods of the hiator)'’ of 
man. It is father copper,which was always at hand for those encolithie 
men. They must have perceived very early its pliability and pnifft- have 
employed it in the manufacture of vessels of daily uset which were 
decorated most probably with engravings. It is, therefore, copper 
vessels whose thinness the early Elamites imitated in potteri* decorated 
with pamtiugs. And m fact the potterj' of the second period is as 
heavy in style aa the vases of alabaster, aragonitep and bitumen of the 
same pericKl, which it imitated^ It was this imitation which changed 
the style of the second period. 

It will not be, I think, out of place to mention here the results of 
ejtcavations, which I carried on at my own expense on the Tell of the 
Citadel and on the Tell of the Apadana with the kind permission of 
M. de Mecquenem, Director of the French Aichseological Mission in 
Persia. On the Tell of the Citadel I opened a trench 10 ni. long and 
4 m. broad on the fifth niveau of the big aouth-w^est trench, exactly 
opposite to the hiituibu of sepulchral vases of style Xo, 1 of the first 
period. As we were approaching the end of the seaswn 1 could not 
work out the trench in its whole length. But the work done was 
sufficient for drawing sound concluaions. y excavations showed that 
the forruatioTi of the niveau on the southeastern side of the big 
trench was different from that on its south-wcstem side. The natuml 
soil was met with one metre below the fifth niveau. But ita height was 
not clearly marked out by tlie platform of sun-dried bricks as on the 
south-western side. The platform is wholly missing ;; it vms never 
built on this side. This supposition is supported nlflo by the frequent 
appearance of fmgniients of the painted pottery at the height of two 
metres from the nutural soil, i.c. on the fourth niveaUp where w'e 
expect to find fragments of the red pottery only. The finds made in 
this trench were, besides fragments of the painted pottery of the first 
period and those of the red pottery of the Lntermediftte period, several 
big nuclei of grey, white, and red flint, pieces of flint used as knives^ 
scrapers, end sickles, fine sowill pieces of obsidian, a big piece of flint 

^ Hr FiftDkfcrt, "StudiM in EwIt Polteiy of Uib Ke*r Eftit, 1 t MffiapolaniiM, 
ihpiT Eiftrlicft iDtctTvlatiiinfl : IteTftt AntbretidloigiiMLl iDvtilQte ot 
GrnU Britain KEid Ifeknd, Paprrj Ko. S, Ikind&tit l92i. 
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Uised for turning the potter'a wheeJ, b of ^ocbtone w^ith a 

bole la the centjce for the thiiinlj, aUo \md as b door-hinge ^ a cobble 
nicely flattened and poliabed on two glides usetl for crumbing gniin^ 
three pieces of hollowed pehhlea for artist*5 eobure^ one of which was 
perbapa used ulao as a lamp, a whorl of bitumen and two of sun-dried 
clay, a aling-stonei aeveral aEing-huileta of sun-dried cloy, and two piecea 
of fine nlabaater vases pertaining to the period of the painted pottery 
of style Xoh 2 his. With the exception of fragments of the red 
potterj^ which pertnln to the period of the foreign domination, and 
{ragmenta of abhnater vases, the rest of the finds nre undoubtedly 
of the period of the painted |>DtterTi" of style No. 1 and that of style 
Xo* 1 bis* Among the fragments of the red potter)' one attracts our 
attention by the pceiiliar technique of its nianufacture. It is about 
four millimetres thick and is composed of several layers. On the 
outside it has a smooth white glaze. The layers were formed by 
succeas^ivc applications of a relatively thin dough on an extremely 
thin vase, when it was on the jitter a wheel. Each layer is evenly 
spread on the vase and smoothed by a piece of stone or wood and 
allowed to ilry\ WTieti the required tbickiieHs was thus attained-, the 
vase Avas glassed on the outside ad<l fi^iked^ This prqccas is called the 
mgohe. 

One day^s work on the second niveau near the remnant of the 
gallerii' of M. de Morgan w’as rew'urded by a nice little krnier of alabaster. 
It had a s|>ont tiimed upwards^ w'hicbis missing. No fragments of the 
polychrome pottery' of style No. 2 his were found here, m only the 
eastern side of the trench woa attacked. 

The trench opened by mo on the south side of the third court of 
the palace ol Darias the Great revealed the existence of six potter's 
furnaces of the period of Naram-Sin. The whole of the trench, U> m. 
long^ 4 m. broads and 3 m. deep, was thickly covered with fragments 
of the pottery of the same epoch. The construction of these famaces 
w'as very simple^ It consisted of two superposed round chatubers, 
built of baked bricks. The lower chamber was cm. in its diameter 
and 0 4u cm. high. It was used as the fire-room and wras full of ashes 
and scoria. The upper one was I 80 m. in i ts diameter anti 0'4o cm. 
high ■ it was here that the vases were placed for baking, 1 found in it 
a couple of extremely ugly bowls shaped by the hand. The ceiling 
of the lower chamber must have had several holes communicating w ith 
the upper one, but they were so choked up with scoria,, that it was 
impossible to trace them. BcIow' one of these funiflees there was a 
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verv pr imit ive tomb of B cbild- Ths skeleton wbb ImJl conc^at^ untler 
tbe Jumace. Two vas^a were placed at Its head. A copper hair-pin 
and two copper rings atill sticking to the finger-bone were found in 
the tomb; the)" were the peiBonal omaments of the dead. Several 
vase$ of the same period were al^ found in the trench. A fragment of 
a day tablet of a later date bearing cuneifonn inscriptions in Anzanito 
was discovered near an old well. AnO'ther well of the Arab period 
yielded interesting spoils conBiBting of fragmenta of fine glassed bowls, 
cape of white eby with nice fioml designs in Iqw relief, and bottles of 
moulded and blown glass. All these objects are saniplea of the Arab 
ceramics of the twelfth century, manufactured in Susa. The discovery 
of two potter's furnaces of this period and that of a stone-mould for 
vases with floral designs in low relief In the ancient Arab towTi situated 
in tbe City of Artisans dispels all doubts on this point, and refutes the 
opinion of German archieologists that the Arab potter)' found in Susa 
was imported from &imara. 



AL-DJAIHANI'S LOST KITAB AL-MASAUK VAL-MAMALIK: 
IS IT TO BE EOUND AT MASHHAD t 

By Stephen Janicsek, Pti.D. 

(CLATES I AXO tt) 

‘ABDAU..\H MUyAMSIAD IBX AyMAD *AI^DJAIHASJ, 
the fatiiouA tutor, nnd later vazir, of the Samanld amir, ibn 

Ahmad, is one of the most iatereating figures in Arabic literatiire and 
history. From the »canty information which is to be lound in Ibn 
al-AlbTr,* Yaqflt,* and MTrkhwand,* we can Judge that he was an 
excellent statesman and a good general, whose political and strategic 
abilities directed the aflairs of the Saminida nt one of the most critical 
periods in their history, Xot can it be doubted, from the information 
supplied by Tbn flauqal, * ttl-MuqaddasI,*al-Ma9‘Qdi,‘ and the FikHtt,^ 
that al-Djaih^t was n man of wide lenming and a good writer, with 
an intelligence far above the average of Oriental authors. We know 
from the Eihri-st that he wrote several books on different subjects, 
but unfortunately all his works are lost. The most valuable of these 
works was probably the celebrated Kitab al-Mm5lik wU-Mamatik. 
When we study all that the four writers just mentioned have to say 
of this book, and read the vague citations made from it by Ibn Bustah, 
al-Bukri, GhardizT, EdrisT, Muhammad *Aufi(?), Ibn al-Athfr al-Jaiaii,* 
and ShukTullah ibn Shibab (?), we can establish beyond all doubt 
that it must have been one of the most distinguished and important 
studies in mediaeval Arabic cosmography, descriptive geography, 
and above all ethnography. 

It is very important to notice that abDjaihuDrs book was not 
merely a compilation—ns the greater part of Oriental geographical 
works Used to be. Although it was not entirely original, being based 
on the well-known Kitab al-Masftlik val-Mamaiik ol Ibn Khurdadhbab, 

* Ed. Tornbcf^, 

* IrshAd (Oibb lEplDoriAl SeriiM VJ), pp, 

■ iJFUtoria mI Gottmgip-^ IBOS, p, 34. 

*■ Ed. dp CkKlp, p. 230- 

* Bd. lip GofljPt pp. 3-4, 200, 28l>it^ etc. 

* td. dfr p. IS, 

* Ed. FIurtL 13S- 

■ it ifl mteKfltiiig io itot* that ui Armbie Mis,—most pmtMbJjr 4 VAriKtiDD of 

Ibn ai-AlMr gc«>f;rniphj—Aj-£)jthjbAnrt Kim^ 

rol-Ifnm^tk lU^Djaik^nl, m tb(? pethtililit " Qf thia the 

af-J/didlil; ez^i?4iTr&ir^ fif-MdAn, (Srt Brit. Mu*. Add. 233i4p fol. 3s 
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our Oriental sources muke it quite clear that the jj' 

Diaihunrs geography differed greatly Irom that ot Ibu ^urfadhhah s 
work. Further, ue arc told that al-DjaihanT asked, the vano^ 
twvellcTs and metchante about the routes leading to the t 

and that he inserted the inlonnation thus acquired, 
of the first importance for ua, in his KHab al-MoMltk va^Mamahk. 
From the Oriental authors already cited, and horn abMuqaddasi 
in particular, we know that he gave little attention to dewnptio^ 
of the different cities and to the provineca of the “ seven cluniites . 
preferring instead detailed accounts of the different routes, of riveia, 
mountains, forests, in general of the upper surface of the F^rth, 
and of the races, tribes, and clans of almost, uninhabited territor.es 
lying far from the '* civilited ’* countries of Islara. In th.fl fact lies 

the chief merit of his work, , ^ * i 

Moreover it is well knowm that for the criticism of the Onental 

aouives. al-Djaihani s wort woiihl be of the greatest importance to 
all research students who are mtercated m the tremendously com- 
plLcatcl problems raised by the accounta given in the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish works referring to the races, tribes, and clans of «outheni 
Liberia and Soalh Russia, such as the early Huogariam. Russians. 
Khflzats. Ghuzz, and so on. (It is interesting to note that the early 
Hungarians, or the Russiana, are often mentioned in these .Viable, 
Persian, and Turkish conipilatlonH as Turkish ” tribes, although 
»s is widely known, neither the Hungarians nor the Russians arc ol 
Tarkiflh origin^ 

In view of all this we may ask : How is it possible that we have no 
copy of this celebrated Kitiib al-Mamlik ml-Mamiilik of abDiaihani i 
We know that we have many thoiisanda of copies of useful, and uselesa, 
Arabic and Persian works of the Middle Ages. ^Vod amongst all these 
manuscripts—down to the pTCsent—no “ Book of the Routes and 
Kingdoms '* of al-Djaihanl has been discoveicd ! How is it possible ? 

A complete answer to this question would elaitii much time* 
but it may be briefly explainetl ns follows 

Tn all probability one of the positive causes why this geography, 
as written originally by him in Arabic, has not come down to us, 
is the undoubted fact that nl-Djaihan! did not write his book for the 
general public. An al-ls(ftkhii or Ibn Huuqal, and more especially 
a Mas'ildi, a Qazwmi, an Ihn Battiita, stood much nearer the Oriental 
public tlwin an Ibn Khuida<lhbah or an al-Djaihanl. From what 
1 3 - 4 , 


AL-DJAIKANfS LX)3T KlTAB A L-A LI K VaL^MaMaLIK 

al-Muq^ddasI SAy^ we can deduce with the ccrtaiaty that the 

geography of al-Djaihatii was a very bng nnd tedioua account for 
a Muhamnij^iibii reader. Frobahty it W'as very gpcwl as a tompilation, 
hut was not so good for eopyuig. Further, we knovr that the history 
of the is not so well known ns that of the Saljilqs or 

Barmakicb, or the central Govemment of Baghdad, and conseqaently 
the history of their vaiztfs is less known than, for cxainple, that of 
the Saijiiq vazirs. Among the Samanids, though their dynuaty has 
a diNtloguished plate in the history of Idlam^ there was no Malik 
Shrdi, no Yahya ibn Earnnik. In consequence of this we find no 
vazlrs among their subjects whose fame equalled that of a Xi^ta 
ahMulk. Had al-Djaihan! been a vazir of the Court- of Baghdad^ 
or had this %'azir of Nu^r ibn Ahmad been in the service of ft Slahk 
Shah or ft Mahmud of Ohazna, w'e may guess that we should have 
known his life anrl works more fully than we do now'. Finally^ we 
think that if his instead of ** al-Djaihan! had beeii^ for example^ 
" id-BaghdadI *’ or fld-Dimishq! or nUChuvariznnor **al- 
Hurawi or " al-MaiLsill or any other relating to a celebrated 
city of I-slam, it likely that we should now- know a little more about 
him. (It J8 curious to note that nhDjaihauf was not a Muhaiamadaii, 
but a thamwl.^) 

Still, of counWj we need not believe that his A^M6 al-d/nAah'jt 
val-Mamaiik is loj^t to iifi for ever. We cannot yet give up the hope 
of finding a complete copy of it^ somewhere in Khurasan, or in 
Bukhara, or in some part of the Miislioi w^orld^ 

Everyone who is greatly interested in al-Djaihaora Kitab al~ 
Masditk val-Mamalik was very glad to hear Herzfeld's report that 
A copy of this lost geography wm in existence in the faraoiis libraiy 
of Mashhad A It would be an event of the greatest importance if 
this report should prove to be true. 

Ivatiow has given an account of the libmry of Mashhad with 
excerpts from its catalogue.* In his list we camiot find the name of 
al-Djaihanrs lost w'ork, hut we find a certain Mamlik 
without authors name,* (Most prolwibly this is a copy of al-Istakhrrs 

* Vi^at. iF^kad, i, 142 s Fi^r^, ip aas. 

■ S« in EpkwmmJf^Orirmi^44, HArwowiti, Leifffiig, No, 20^ p, 7, Heftfrld-i 
ATticlf Emi^ Ba(?h«rBckAtxo in Pertft«l *'} : ” Und itichi dev DjailullI tdlrtt iit ds E 
(»r Muhbsdli. 

■ '"A XotkA 00 tbe Library itUclwd to th* Sbrw oi IdiAm Ri» M 
JEAS.f. Ortabw^ 1020. 

* lbid.pF.aiiiL (Nd. 

VdL. V* I* 
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geographical work ; see below.) Some infonnation about this same 
library may be found m Nicolfli Kbannikovs jVifmoire snr to Fartie 
miHdiomle dt VAsk <xiUrak,^ but without detailed particubia of the 
MSS. and other books. In this essay there U no mention either of a 
Kit^ al-Matdlik val-MamdUk or of a Masalik a{-31amalik. Besulea 
I have recently seen a list of the books contained in the library of 
Masbhad in a work by Muhammad IJasan Khan.* But I regret that 
1 was unable to find the correct title of al-Djaihani a lost geography 
in this catalogue either. . , - In general, nnyoue who has studied the 
svstem of Oriental copyUto and cataloguci* knows very well that 
we need to be very cautious in accepting the titles of difierent authors 
or tbeiT works. as given by them. We are well aware that the following 
remark of Ivanow’s is of general application, and not only in the case 
of Persians : “ It is a welbknown fact that Persians in general, and 
the holy and learned muUnhs in particular, ate strikingly ignomnt of 
all that concerns books of poetiy, history, fiction, etc.... These people 
are particularly helpless when it is a njatter of defining a boob, the 
title of which cannot be found in the book itself”* After this 
penetrating judgment can we still believe, on the authority of a brief 
remark, in the eiustence of a complete copy of al-Djaihanrs Kitab 
at-Motalik ml-Mamiihk in the library of the sacred mosque of 
Alashhad 1 Probably — no I 

There is another difficulty, too, which must be taken into account, 
namely, that there are other Arabic geographical works which bear 
the same title (e.g. the works, of Ibn KhimJ^hbah. Ibn Hauqal, 
abBakri, etc.). Further, aM^takhrl's book bears a very similar 
title [Kitab Masdlik al-Mamulik, often teferred to as Masdlik of- 
Mamdlik or even al-Manalik ml-Mamdltk,* or Suimr nj-jjafim,* 
or JLtrdfi SuMwrab'dtoift,* or KilSb oi-jJ or iw 3/«wia/ii,* 

or A'ifflb al-Ashkdl’ From the identical or similar titles of all these 


r p>ru, isei (6£K p. too. 

■ MubBtnmad flSilHl KMn (I'tiniid Da.S*h«l»h. »te,)v .tfd^* lui-SidM# 

(Telimn t ISSl-A) £ Ti]la. (Lb thn Brit. Mtm.), 

* tiDC, cit., p. Sk37 

*' fkt de utidef on himI BalkhJ in xxiv, p, 57, 

» Ibid. 

* B.M. Or. 5303 {An Arabtia yarUtifli ef la-lrtakhri^ 

* S**' 5Ta<Ui*T’i edilioci ot (OdiIia, 

* Set* tbe intHKlcLciittfi to the PmiAn rmiati of m tbe IcndiA D£ce 

tibruT 

* dc Gocj't {am the ofld of bti edition). 
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Oriental geogTAplucAl works we may guess how ofteD they are eonfused 
with one another by Persian, Turkish^ or Ambk authors. 

I propose In what follows to discuss one of the most striking 
esmniples of this confusion, whichn at the same time, has a close bearing 
on the interesting problem of al-Djaihani'a lost Ktt^xb at-Mas^ik mi 
Momahh It would be desirable to give a brief siinmniary of this 
subject, but unfortunately h is impossible. 

There are two Peraiaii manuscripts in the Oriental I}e{»artmcnt 
of the British Museum (Add. 23512 and Or. 1587} each containing 
several Orientul treatises. The drst section in both MSS. bears the 
following title: “ Kitah-AshMl-i 'Alam-i ul-DjaiMm ki az ^arabl 
bi-larisi tordjucne shode ta'lif-l AbubQisim [sic 1] ibn Ahmad al- 
Djaihani., * (sec Add. 2^i5l2}, A careful comparison of Add. 23542 
with Or, 1587 shows clearly that the tw'o texts closely agree with 
one anotberp a. fact w'bich has already been stated In Rieu’a brilliant 
Calatoffue Pm. MSS^ Brk. Mm. fp. 41T). It js a great pity that 
neither MS. is old^ both having been copied in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Add. 23542 is dated at Baghdad, and Or. 1587 
at Kabul r Sir Henry Rawlinson notes on the fly-leaf of the latter 
that this MS. wa.s copied from a floe old MS. afterwards lost. 

As we have seen, the first treatise in these two MSS. is claimed 
as al-Djaibiinrs AshMl-i \iium (sic) by the translator who translated 
the Arabic original of this Ashkdl^i *^Alctm ** of al-DjaihanI into 
Persian, by order of an amir Af-rwaVniaTa (aic), entitled “ The Pride 
of Bukhara {IftikMrA BukMra), who himself attributed the original 
Arabic work to al-Djaihanf.^ But in spite of this "attributioa” 
we may question whether these two mysteri ons copies are in reality to 
be ascribed to aUD|aihan]. 

In his Caialogm fpp^ 415-16) Rieti has expressed the followbig 
opinion : The attribution of the original [of the Askkdl-i 

to Jaih^i or, as he U called at the beginning of the tronalatioiip 
Abid-Kasim Ibn Ahmad al-Jajhani, is probably due to a vague 
recollection of the famous geographer of that name, al-JaibanI, kazir 
of the Samanidcs.** In the same columns he makes a compariBon 
of the *iUam of ol-Djaihani ” with do (Joeje^s al-Istakhii^ 

and comes to the conclusion that the former is a somewhat abridged, 
but otherwise fairly close translation of the latter^ But. a precifle 
comparison of these MSS. with de Geeje'^s and MoeUeris editions of 
ablstakhri^ also with the Persian version of al-I?takhti at the India 

^ Sc« ihc Introdurticm pn'Cuxd to both !!U^^ 
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Officer aad fiofllly with the Arabic variation of aM?takhri's geography 
(B.M. Or. 5305)* ahowa clearly that there are great difficulties in the 
way of this idcntificatioti. 

In both MSS. the tninalation of the original (Arabic) text is preceded 
by a mufoddifj'fOp in which the translator says that his Prince, while 
stud}'ing in his oyni library* foiind n copy of the celebrated Ashk&-i 
^Alam4 Djctihanl^ and comitianded that this distinguished work 
should be translated into Persian. After this rather long introduction^ 
the traUfihitor begins the translation of the original (,^Vjabic) text 

as follows^: _;lt) 

^ Oil j-a t^ic] 

. .. . ^ [-] kiULfc 

followed one or tw'o lines later by : 

It b very important to notice that in the Persian transblion of the 
original Arabic text the name of al-Djaihanl is found nowhere except 
at. the beginnitig of the worfc^ cited above. (The Arabic text did not, 
of Coarsep include the aforesaid muqaddtmiS,) Instead of it we often 
find the following expreasiem: ” The author of this book said that ^ 

On the other hand, at the end of the twn MSS. al-Djaihanrs name 
is repeatedp as follows *:— waJl*’ jl . 

In a w^oid we fltid al-DjalhanTs name only in the title of this work, 
in Oie m^^addimit of the Persian translator, at the beginiiing of the 
translation of the original textp and at the end of the translation. 
CoDacquentl\% except for the citation of the name of this famous 
vaxiT at the beginamg of the original Arabic textp all the references 
to him are most probably dae to the Persian tninsbtor himself. We 
can, moreover* prove with absolntc certainty that this work cannot 
by any means be ntt-ributed to al-Djaihanf. Even’ouc who knows of 
abDiaihanfs geography from the description fnrabliod by the Orientiil 
works mentioned above, and ever>'oiie who carefully compares these 
two copies of Aghk&t4 *Jhm with abl^takhrfs geographyp must 
agree with ns in this coneJusiod, 

How then is the mistake about the name of the real anthor of 
thb to be explained ? 

i Arid, fol, ; Or. 15S^ M. 4$. 

* Add. 23542, fol. Ala ; Or, 1587, Joi. I^. 
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There are seveml possible e,xp|anatiopa of this vciy typical 
phenomenon in the ^uice-aiiAlysis of Oriental studies, but we think 
that the mo£t positive interpretation would bo on the following linea- 
The ubove-mcntioni?d Oriental mlrr probably found in hin bbraiy 
a copy of an Arabic manuscript entitled Askhal iti-Ahm, without 
author^s name. Being anxious to learn the name of the author^ he 
examined the text, and saw the name of al-Djaihani {ns noted above 
at the beginning of the work. He <lid not know that these first three 
or four lines of the text were^ most probably, only excerpts taken by 
the author of the Ashhil ai-*Akim from ul-Djaihani’s Kilab al-MoMlik 
and that the real beginning of the original text followed 
a few lines l>elow (i,e. at ij) ^"^0" probable 

that this prince The Ihide of Bukhrira " was familiar with the name 
of al-Djaihani, but luifortunatcly did not know^ the correct title of 
jil'Djaibani's geography^ and under the erroneous impression that 
the author of the AMdl at-*AIam was al-DjaihanJt commanded one of 
his seri'ants to tnmslate this Arabic geography al-DjaihanJ *" 
into Persian. In this way it is easily understood why al-r^aihanfs 
name is mentioned at the head of the Persian version, as the author 
of the Ashkdt why it is twice reconied at the beginning 

of the tninslation of the original Arabic text, and finall_y inserted at 
the end of the PcTsian trauHlotion- 

Who then was the real author of the Ashkat aI-*Atam t To give 
a precise answ'cr to this question is the most difficult problem before 
us. As regards the name of the work we can state wdth reasonable 
a^umnee that the name .IsMoZ al^\4lam belongs, as a title^ to the 
geographical work of eitber aMs{akhri or aPBalkhl. We have already 
remarked that the correct title of al-Is^akhrfs geography was Kildb 
Mas^Uk ai-MamdliL and that of al-Balkhrs ^uw^r But 

we know' very well that the names of these two works are not alway^s 
c|noted e.xactly by Oriental writers, and indeed have often been 
confused writh one another. We have seen above that aMsfakhrl^s 
Kiidb Masalik al-Moinultik is sometimes designated by the title of 
i^utrar al-Aqattm. Further^ we may conjecture that sl-Balkhl's 
work appeared in two editions,* and that one or both of them waa 
used, enlarged, and hnally renamed by abl^takhri Kiiab 
al-Mcnmiik. In consequence of this, al-Istakhrfs work can be regarded 

' I-?, iathf- PiTSiin truulatlDn: ^ ,h-fUJ! j^| 

* tb« Bibcve-iaentionHt ferticie t?f i50p SS. 
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US an ^Dkrged edition of ol-Bn1kli!'& Smtar Tlik fact 

ia the aourcfi of the great oomplication in the so-called BaLkhr 
I^takhri” problem. Therefore, Ln face of the difficulties atteodhig 
the identification of these two geographies^ or more preciBely of theii 
titles, we may assert with a lair degree of certainty that the correct 
title of the two British ^loseiim MSS. which go by the name of 
Ashknl-i is either Kiiab M^oUk iit-Mamdlik or Swicar o/- 

AqdRmJ 

Now alJatokbrt states, near the l>eguming of his work, that in 
his book he has divided the inhabited part of the earth into twenty 
iqUms^ (This division was not his original idea, as be found these 
twenty aqalim in al-Balkhl's +Si#iif£Jr But on atud^''Lng 

his Kiidb M(Mulik at-Mamdlik we find that in the headings of the 
different chapters relating to the twenty (jqdUm, the nanihers of the 
** regionsare never mentioned, whereas in the chapter-headings 
of the A»hkdl~i *Ahm wc find the number of each “ region ” inserted 
along w ith the title. For example, in al-latakhrJ the chapter-headings 
read as follows: ^jl.sor ^ etc., while Ln the tw^o 
MSS. of the Aithldl-i *Alam we find in the corresponding chapter- 
headings impottanoc of this 

fact cannot be overlooked, since we know from abMuqaddas! (p. 4) 
that al-BalkhI divided his geography into twenty chapterSp and 
it ia not rmpoasible that in the ortginai ■Stiicni' al^AqdHm the number 
of each of the twenty regions*'^ w'aa recorded in the chapter-headings, 
just as we have seen in the case of the Ashkdl4 *Alam. 

Besides, if we study the variations of al-lRt^kfarfa geography 
already referred to, we find no mention of al-Djaihanra name, either 
at the beginning of the work or ebewhere. But we have seen that 
al-Djaih^fs name waa^ in all probability, cited at the beginning of 
the original Arabic Athkdl al-*Aiam. This very^ im|K>rtant fact cannot 
be neglected, and seems to provide an additional proof that the work 
cannot be attrihutcfl to ai rstakhrL It is, how-ever, not impossible 
that al-Djaihanfs name was mentioned at the beginning of al-Balkhlb 
Siiiaar al-Aqdlim^ since al-Balkht is known to have been in personal 
contact w ith al-Djaihani,* We may observe also that at the beginning 
of Mamlik al-Istakfari speaks in the first person,* 

iuitt H»D Khorm ttwt Trork u wjoietimfll known v 

whkb W pi»ciici*lly idtnticd lq locAiiiiig with dl.'Afajvi T 

* Eneyt^lefpwim af I^lam (■.t, &I-B4iy|£>. 

* Btt B.M. Or. ud dfl Coeje'e edition. 
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but the author of Ashkat at-'Alam^ m the corresponding passages, 
writes m the third person. 

The strongest argument, however, is that, if a careful comparison 
is made between the 3iISS* of Ashkdl-i ^Al^m and the above-mentioned 
varmtiona of ablatakhrTa work,^ it is found that the text of KMb 
Masdlii al-3Ianiatik ja longer than that of AihMl-i ^Alatiiu Not only 
tbis. but them , are some difiemnces between the tw^o works In regard 
to the deaeriptjon and eELunieration of the citieSi rivers^ tribes,, etc. 
Besides, the pnrticnlar structiite of Ashk^l-i ^Ahm earmot be identlEed 
with that of al-TafakhriV work, more eBpcoially aa the former contains 
the names of different cities within the aqaKmr 

The considcnitioTi of all these difficulties leads us to the coneLuaion 
that in all probability the original of the two MSB- of the AMdl-t 
'Ahm in the British Jluscum cannot be attributed to a|4a|akhri> 
but either to an unknown author, or else to abBatkhi himsclh® It ia 
probable indeed that the “JsAiwf-i of al-Djaihani" is the 

Ferskn translation of a copy of the original second (or perhaps third) 
edition of al-Balkhi'a Snarfir ufvd^u/Fw. There are some two or three 
items id the text which are of a date posterior to both ahBalkbf and 
al-Istakhri,* but+ as RJeu has already reimrke<h* these passages are 
probably later insertions in the original Arabic text. 

It is well known that al-Batkhrs Swrnr conUined 

the maps of the twenty regions These maps were copied, and 
probably improved, by aMstakhri. As Miller has recorded,® there 
are thiee coUections of al-Balkhrs maps, one in Berlin, one in Hamburg, 
and Ode in Bologna, and several faeai miles of these nuips are published, 
along with some of ahTstakhrrs maps, in his Mapptjr ArabicfF, Moeller 
also published facsimiles of abl^takhrrs mapis in his edition of the 
text, and in addition al-Tst^khrrs atlas may be seen in the India 
Office and B.M. copies of A"i/db Masdlik al-Mamdltk. 

The two manuscripts of A«hkdlA ^Alam also contain maps of the 
twenty aqaltm, including (in both MSS.} the map of the inhabited 

^ TliHM? TariftticMid o| aUo pr«™t wrt*ici difitcrenewa 

in their tc^xtA. whicll iMtWt riot be oTvrLooked irithw. CoflJcauHitJT thfr prabJem of 
the eiiitenc^ uf h iwccuid, ot cvea of a UiiKl* «iltioTi of jiJ-iftAhhif* work 
Terr ditScult. 

* Aa tiiifl Alrrmdj been pieDtIiDiied, ablfti^klLri^f gtogfapfav be rej^hcded rJi 

A much It) edition ot &l'B«iklLri iSHy^r. 

* ll^BoLkhE chHl ia A.a. aiuI al-Ivtalkri m ^ 40 . 

* pi. 4ie. 

* Ch Milter, dntfrpVAc Wili~ umd LdhJ^rttn, L Bwad* 2. Heft (Stntt^, . 
p. n. 
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part of the earth* This map la not founrl lo all the vamnt eilitions 
of Hl-Iatakhn mentioned above, ,4 careful comparison of all the 
Ijiaps ol al-BftlJdii and al-l^akiiri with the painty drawings of the 
ntka of A^hkai-i 'Ham reveals cloarlf that the prototypes or afthe- 
iypp& of all these niaps (iocludiiig the btter) are those which wia)^ 
have been intkidccl in the first edition of al-Ealkhrs Smmr at-Aq^mr 
and further, that amongst all these maps, the piinted drawings of the 
AMaN yAtam of al Djftihani betray the earliest origm, and show 
the most primitive technique.* As has already been raentiopod, 
these two MSS. were copied in the first hoH of the nineteenth century, 
and we must sup|K> 5 e that their maps w'efc painted at the same time, 
A studv of these mapa, howe%^er, proven imdoubtedly that the pamters 
w’ere BkiJful artists aud probably copied the original maps most 
faithfully. In them the continents are often drawn with the aliDplest 
lines (rectangidar or obtiiee-ajagled), a feature rarely found in the maps 
of al-I^akhrf or in the facsimiles of the three Balkii collections 
interpretol by Miller. In general, too, it may be affirmed that fewer 
citieSt mountains, and riveni are show^n on the maps of the Ashkal-i 
'Alam than on any of the other maps mentioned* 

Miller seems to state, in the passage already referred to, that the 
extent maps of al-Biilkhj in ihe collections at Bologna, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, are the oldest Lalamic map^ independent of Ptolemy. 
Bnl on comparing these maps, published by Miller, with the maps 
of the two MSS. of AshkalA 'Ham, we enn establish beyond aU doubt 
that these latter maps must be regarded as types of an older (probably 
the original) ^heme of abBalkhi's unips i If, then, it is true that 
ul-Bulkhl is to be regaTde<l as the hrat atlas-maker in tslain who wa^ 
(more or less) independent ol Ptolemv% we can state, as an all but 
indubitable fact, that the maps in the Loudon MSS. of *Alam 

xire copies of the oldest Islamic maps which are (more or less) 
independent of Ptolemy. Thus the evidence of the maps seems also 
to bear out the argument that the author of this work was al-Balkhl, 
and that the text is probably that of the second (or perhaps third) 
edition of the Stiwar al-AqaUm. 

Against this conclusion only one serious argument can be raised, 
namely, that we are guessing that the text of the original edition of 

^ Of (.be two rtprMlqmi htrewith frciu Add. 2Sri42, Pkte reprwating 

tbv McdJterrmUpui ftbonfd br CcmipAml with Xhe reprenliietiqiu iu MlUEr'i fwlam- 

Atiu Nn, Q (J/ap-^iT 1. B«Dd, 1. Hi-ftj; &nil Pktf Jf, reprewating North- 

Weft ATiicAimd vilh thw in l^km-Atlu Nh>. 3 (ibid., 2. Baud, Brihcft). 


Bull. 8.0,8. Voh. V, Pr. I. 


Plate I, 



[ Til /am p. fi. 
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Jil-Balkhr^ Suwar ai-A^t\m wm flIiort(?r thfliii that of the 

But de Goeje hiim^lf lifl« alreadj ob^en^ed that al-Balkbl 
probably issued two editions of the ^Stiiror and it is not 

impossible that it reached not only the nceond but also the third 
edition. 

Finally, let us return to ahDjaihani! We have seen from a 
striking example, discussed in the preceding pages, that a geographical 
work has already been ^Tongly attributed to thb famous va^Ir of tbo 
Samanida, Further, if we consider the immense confusion which 
emsta among the names of al-BalkbiX al-lstakhrlX Ibn Khur- 
duIhbahX "^nd al-DJaihanfa works, we regard it as ttol all certain 
that the real Kilab al-Masalik ral-Mamali'k of al-Djaih^, the dia* 
covery of which would be one of the greatest events m modem Orjentat 
research, ia to be foiifid in the library of Imam "All Riza at Mashhad. 
As we have shown^ Herzfeld's ehort report ia quite insuificient to 
support any such belief. It might well happen that a reseatch student 
who should exafoine this mysterious manuseript. would find another 
Afhkat al-^^Alam ** of al-Djaihanl or a copy of aM^khtf^s Kiiab 
Matulik oJ-ManuUik, or Ibn Khtirdadhbah*a work, instead of the 
authentic A’i.rd6 <iJ-Maialik tol-J/ofwd/ii: of aUDjaLbani. 

But it is also true that the problem of whether al-Djalhaiits 
geography is or is not to be found at Mashhad cannot be solved in 
London. The city of the perfect solution of this urgently important 
question is . . * Moahhad, 







THE DATE OF THE SUBRASITAVALI 
By A. Bbrriedale Keith 

T liE importance of dates in SaDskrit litcratuic renders it desirable 
to citaminc critically the interesting attempt of Dr, S. K. De ' 
to upset the accepted, view that the StMa^itaaiU of VallablMdieva, 
hv xeason of it^ reference to Jaioollubhiidina {i^c- jiam id^ Ahidriip 
c, 1417 -C"), is not to be dated earlier than the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The piece of evidence on which Dr. De’s theorj’ rests 
has long been Iwforc ns in the shape of a reference to verse 726 of tlie 
SMAfitdraii in the eommcptary by Vandyaghat^^^ Sarvananda on 
the * which, according to a note of the present date given 

ill the comment on verse 21 of the kSlai^artfa, was written when the 
Q’aka year 1061 and the Kali year 4260 had expired. At first sight this 
seems concluaivc enough, hut I have aln'ays held that the citation is 
merely an interpolstion. a view which I imagine has Ijeen shared by 
other scholars, since no attempt hits hitherto been made, » far as 
I amawnre, to make use of the citation as fixing Vnllabhadeva's date. 
It is, however, verv proper that the question should have been 
definitely raised, but full consideration of the available evidence 
strengthens me in my belief that we have to deal simply with an 
intelligent addition of some scribe. 

It is. in the first place, obvious that the passage * is precisely of 
the kind that can be interpolated with ease. It follows upon a 
gmmmatical explanation of the form jam, ending joraynni tu japo 
striySm iti Dhanna^, nnd runs: KoptiiTai^lahhadevaracitatubhafka^ 
mtySm ojii pataraHtafk^h. latha ra, the verse then being given in full. 
This is decidedly a curious mode of citation, for which there is no 
precise parallel in the rest of the TTMenfrojia, and this fact is in favour 
<d the theory that it is a case where a scribe has added something. If 
the reference were original, why, it may be askcii, has Sar^unanda not 
contented himself with SubhSfHamlySm, just as, for instance, he cites 
the AtySivta *■ i To gira the name of the author, and not merely the 

I ISIJT. pp- 471-7. 

* Ed- Tnwwdn-Bi *nw. X«. xtxvia, riui, li, iu. 

» pt. a. p. 130. 

* Ft, ii, p. 03. 
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name but the description KafmTra, is elearfy not in accord with 
fMirvanandfl'B usage throughout,^ 

Itf the second piac:e^ study of the ftl-amnmm reveals that the texi; 
as given in the edition is not in a state to cause any confidence in its 
reliability as Tepresenting Survaiiiinda's own wonls. Of the miiny 
infltanccB which might he cited, one is specially interesting. On the 
Ko^a. ii, 22 : npannasattva s^-'ad gurvioy antarvatni ca pfbhinT, 
Sarvananda in the etlition eominent^ : guni^i ino "sya iti gun'ioT. 
CandrarJim pippalyadib. pnrvafiadat® ity adina ^atvam. kecid 
iihuh. aijanuasattva gurvj s^'ad iti jrathali. Paru^ttnmadevcua 
gurvituty asya Durghatc'Hadhutvam uktam. tantrantaremca guf^'Tty 
evji pat h o dr^yate. The editor, iintufaliy peirp|e3£(Nh adds the note : 
DurghaUiv^tikaras tu ^-firanudevah. In jioinl of fact, we find in the 
fhtnjlHifavrtti of t'ami>a(lcvft IJn) the following eoiiuneut: 

katham gur\'im ? gunitvam InvatTti. iva \yaptav ity atah kvipj 
valilope nmebhyo fiipi.^ guniTudare asya astlti iTlhyodlnir va. Thift 
makes it jierfectly clear that yamviideva did not lay down that there 
waa a?sd hut vain of giirv'irih vvhile^ on the other hand^ it is Impossible 
to suppoi^e that Durghtia anything save^ a contraction for 

fh$rffhtfarfUi^ aiul it is legitimate fn sup|>ose that we must attribute 
the confusiQU w'hich ban arisen to a faulty text tradition. 

These arguments establish that the pa^tsage mentioning the 
can he removed without injiiy to the comment; that it 
is just the sort of note that often slips into manuscripts ; that the nicwle 
of citation is unique in San™iinda ; and that his te.\t is fat from 
established. Tlie doubt which must be felt as to the possibility^ of using 
the passage to fix the date of the becomes overwhelming 

when we consider the consequences which must be accepteti if we 
insiat on the genuinenesfl of the passage^ VVe miiet then admit that the 
Suhhii^^itdtvii bail become well known'in Bengal^ where Sarvananda 
was doubtless Imm as his name X^andhyaghutiya attests, before 
A.n. 1160, and that all the [K>ets whose works are used by Vallabhadeva 
lived earlier than* sny* 1150, or more probalily distinctly earlier. This 
conclusion involves, it wdll be seen, the assumption that a roii^?iderable 
number of interpolations have f>een made in the Suhhd^itdmli, iind 

^ In lipD of full dcscriptktn ^an'in^niJA curtailji, Kir&ia for 
Rn^Au fur Pi4d^icr far Md^tg^^mKAAomai^fiana, for 

* vjii^ 4, S, 

* 1^,1 b SI the tcLt ij not ynrV utLETBat-O^. 
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reason suggests that it ia more logical to siipiwsc one uiterpoUvtion in 
the yri'fliwrt'rijft.w than many in the Sufth^UHnali, Ko one will probably 
nuiintnin that the text of the Subtiii^iitlmU hna come tlown free from 
interpolation, but the question is, Why should we coiniuit ourselvea 
to belief in very widespread interpolation in the StihM^itavali simply 
in order to assert the sanctity of the text of the Jlhujiarvaiitxi, whicJi is 
preserveil only in manusi'ripts from the south of India far from its 
probable place of origin f '♦ 

Dr, De niiniiTUKVs the amount of iiitcr[5olatioii which must be 
assumerl on his view in the by tuiaiug doubts as to 

Proleaaor Peterson’s identification of certiiio of the authors citetU 
Rajanaka Jonaraja, he suggests, may not really be the writer who 
continued the Rajttturafigtin, and who wn« a contemponiry of Zain 
iil-‘AbidTn, But this Buggestiou becomes extremely irni>tobabIe when 
he admits that ^'rilniku appeals io the anthotogt' as a panegyrist of 
that prince.*^ a fact which makes Peterson's t<lenti5cation certain. 
It is not denied by Dr. Pu that verses 603 and 609 refer to Shihab 
ud-Dlii of Kashmir (e. a,Ji. 1335); if the SubhafUavali aacribea them 
correctly to Amrtadatta, then a la^ number of other versca must Imj 
condemned as inteTpolations, and oven if we hold the ascription wrong, 
still verses 6U8 and 609 must go. It is also not improhablo 
that Peterson is, right in bis identification of Arjunadeva with 
Arjunavarmadcvft, author of the commentary on the wwirapoMitt 
in the thirteenth century. But what is much more important is that 
Dr. Do asks ua to believe that the contains con¬ 

temporaneous quotations from a number of writers whose dates are 
thus placed by him before or about a.p. 1150. a doctrine which leads 
us into far more serious difticulties than con be readily faced in order 
to validate a single sentence in the jf7A'd#nrwr«w as edited. 

The Subha^itdii^li knows among many otbeiu hfaiddui. Kalhapa, 
Jenduka, Kalyaundatta. Jayadevn, and ^hiharaii. Sow, as Dr. De 
himself holds. Munkba wrote about a . d . 1145. and the Rnjatarahgi^l 
was not finished liefore a . d . 1150. while Junduka and Kalyapadatta 
may be, ami it may be added, probably Lire, the poets mentioned by 
Mankha as his contemporarica. It requires frankly a good deal of 
imagination to accept the view that the author of the Swbhi^itanaii 
was a contemporary of these writers, and that his work, composed in 
U50 or slightly later, could be used in the fJAwwriwswi in 1160. But 


* Stffl TT. 383^ 3S33. Tbere ue tweety otJact vertM by the poet in tl» ■Atbotogyi 
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the caw 13 worw witk JayaiJeva and The former woa 

udmitttidly the court p«t of Liikamoou^ua of Bengal whose reign 
closed at the verj’ end of the tw^elfth century^^ and it k really most 
miplaufiible to geek to assign the G[Ux^innd<3t to as early a date aa 
A.D. 1150- If, indeed, we accept the suggestion ^ that ^'arai^a w'ho is* 
referred to by Jayadeva is identical wdth ^-ara^adera, the author of 
the Durghatavftti^ we know that he cites an author whose great work 
was written in a.dsI 172^ and to which the term durutm might certainly 
well be applied {^'am^ah ^^laghyo diiruhadnite)*^ C'rutadhara, also 
cited in the Suhhii^itumli^ was another contemporary of Jayade\^.* 
The case of ^Viharaa is equally diflicnlt ; the probability is that he 
wrote after a.d. 1160, possibly a good deal later in the century, and the 
likelihood of his work being w'cll known and freely used by 
Valbbliadeva in Kashmir in 1150 is frankly negligible, ^\^lcthcr 
the Hemacarya cited in the anthology was really Hejuacandm becomes, 
therefore, a matter of no real interest \ but in view" of tbe facta and of 
the obviously Jain character of the verse given it is certainly probable 
that Peterson a idcntificatioii La soimd. 

The only conclusion, therefore, which seema to rest on sound 
principles of weighing e^ndepce h to regard the new date for 
Vallabhadeva suggeatccl by Dr, De as iinphiiisible and contrary to 
the weight of evidence. EveOp howwer, if we assume that for some 
imktiow n reason Sarvauanda, ’who otherwise cites as briefly os possible, 
u.^Lng name and work only when iiuavoidable as in GangiWiarT^ivM- 
dwfUi and Durgasit^ha in the KtitatiiTaflko, not merely gives name and 
work, but distinguishes the author by locality, and did knovr the 
Subhd{titavali\ the date achieved is of practically no value. It matters 
little what Vallwbhadeva's own diite was, if we have at the same time 
to admit that his untholDgy wfis later seriously interpolated, for wc are 
thus precluded from using his diite as detenuining the period before 
which the poets whom he excerpts must have livifd. This negative 
result may be disappointing, but it is better than accepting the proposed 
dating on inadequate evidence. 

i ChiatAhjirui CtuLkra^ Bfti^ IlIQ* iJi, IM i tiici cif the- Sad^kii* 

tar^mm glTM 1127 lU y«ir27 of the kiagV mgPpCir A.n. IITSm t!i<' peiiod 
dE hill Bctettian. 

* ^ Chjiadi4 rhaJm^arti,. % 

■ TbcfH u « cfiirflAnd™fe|. Fsw m. Tfinimt vJipbaAliDJi, Kt> PkchtI, IHe 
UofjKhlrr dw jLirjtfTnrf pp^ 24 If.; KrUb, //iVf&fp of LUmtiMn 

p.. lu 11 The mjittcrT i* not ripe for sohitianHi 

* Pmbahiy libovL mut^or of tho Pamn&dHin; PuHrhtl. op, <dt., p, 3^, 
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Ode matter, however, on which some light can be thrown mav be 
mentionecl. Dr. De. who is editing the text of the KJcakavadJm^ 
mentions ^ elsewhere that that little poem must be prior to the hfteenth 
century, but be su gg esta that it mmy belong to a much earlier date. That 
suggestion is clearly soimcL The Ktralnmdha is several times citetl in 
the Jlhlsarva^vaf which recognizes its character as a ^amakatmtfa* 
and it is equally hno^a^ aa a mahaMtip^ * to the of 

PuruMttama^ which is older than a:d. 1172. 

Dr, Do notes * that the contains two references to the 

commentator Vallabha, as he is styled in accordance with Sarvannnda'a 
usual love of abbreviation, and he assigns him to the finf5t half ot the 
tenth century. Thia, of course, is the date contended for by 
Professor Hultzsscb, but it appears to me that it is dangerous to accept 
this dating without further consideration of the objections urged by 
Professor Pathak,^ As the latter points out, It is the case that in his 
commentary on the Kavivaii^avarpana of the ^i^updtamdha ^"allabha 
refers to Bilhaoa, at any rate in the version given in DurgipraMda's 
edition of JIagha, This may be met by the argument that there is 
uncertainty regarding the reading, as Dr. Hultzsch quite fairly urges.* 
But there remains a serious argument which has not been yet 
aatiafactorily answerwL In his commentary m ^i^upalamdha, iiij 23, 
Vallabha cites an explanation of mahidhra which is found in 
KsIrasvamin'B commentaTV on the and prima fade may 

well be taken thence, and it is very probable that KsinurtHmin wrote 
at no distant date from Sarvanandn, and tertainly long alter a.d. 950. 
Further, Professor Patbak argues that the remark of Vallabha on 
Kumdramttihhara^ i, 35, regarding the use of is based on a knowlLHige 
of Hemacondra's iv, 4^ and here, again, the argument is 

primik facie valid. It is, of course, possible that Vallabha really used 
some other sources than Kalrasvamin and Hemacandra. but these 
facta must be set against the mainly negative evidence relied on by 


» JkAS. 1337, p. no, 

* pt. i, Pr no t rik/miattt itHm (nlw pt- ii p. : pt^ ik pp- 153,; 

ill, pp. 40, 170. 

* Sruh Omnilrm ChakmTuirB 
" JRAk. 11M7* p. 472, n, 2, 

^ cd,)^t pp. xiv-irL 

* i?i*e hln Urmin-, p. 224 , ti. 21 . 

^ E-J. TSS., Xo. xliil, p. 44 . 

* MftUmAthft'B TieW ts thjkl CAIuIIjBjkiu (iv, Olji li Uicd. 
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PtofcsaoT Hultjwcli and the mere eonjectuiie ^ that Vallabha was the 
gmndfatheref Kajj-ata, who lived Id a,». It b,l thipk. decidedly 

ipadvisablc to regard the date of Vallabha as in any way definitely 
fixed as regards its more remote limit. It is significant that he is cited 
item almost at the same moment by Vardhamina, author of the 
Ga\\aTatnarmhod<iihi and by Sarvananda, and a little later by 
^aranadera in his Durgkatuvttti.* The matter has some importance, 
for unquestionably there has been some incUnation to exaggerate his 
value for the fixing of the text of the on the score of his 

early date- 

^ Knr^m&la^ i, IflL 

■ Ed. TSB., No. ¥i, p. 65, K^iDroentt^^^ to Kum^nmtKbhara, ^ 44. ShrvillAndm 
nifers to VullflliliAV eomnimta dn y\agha, t* ^4 [pt. ii, p. Wld 



A NOTE ON BUAGAVADAJJUKAM 
By Venkatajiajia Shai^a Sasteci 


I ^HSYAKAVYA, of the Litemtune q-f the scenic art in Sanskrit, has 
been clivid<KJ into ten classes: of these the present work talk 
under Pmhasana or farce. Several manuseripts of the book have 
been obtained from di^etent libraries in Malabar^ but the (irst to bring 
out a printed edition ^ was Dr, A, E, Bannerjea Saatri of Patna, His 
edition was based on a MS, which 1 sent him and another incomplete 
MS, gbtabiiK] from the late MahamahGpadhyaya K, P. Bhattacirya of 
Colcntta. The edition was, however, not free from faults and left 
several point.^ obscure. Scholars were looking forw^ird to a better 
reprint when Mr, P, Aniijan Achan brought out a second and 
independent edition. It was published by the MangalodayamCo,, Ltd,, 
with a foreword by Dr, Wintemitic, and w^as based on a MS. which 
3Ir, Achan founil in the library of his own family — one, by the way, 
rich in Sonak^it and Malayahno MSS, He consulted other MSS,, e,g, 
that in the Bbandurkar Resfrarch Institute^ and was able to bring out 
a tolerably good eflition. There is aUo another edition of the work, 
based on ^LS, in the Madnis Oriental Library, 

The play Bksgamd^ji^dam was appafently iatended by its author 
to bring into ridicule the doctrines of Buddhism — a method, among 
others, which the Brahmins employed to stem the rising tide of that 
religion. The chief characters in the play an? a Pari^Tajaka or 
his disciple ^.aoddyanat one time a Budilhist, and a young and beautifnl 
courtesan. The play opens with a discussion between the master and 
the pupil on Hindu Dliarnia ; hut the attention of the latter fa all for 
the young w'oniau in the adjacent garden, jts this one-sided discussion 
proceeds, the woiujtn suddenly falls down dead from soake-hite. The 
young niftn is very much affected, but the older one offers to show him 
an ejsample of the power of yogu and truiisfera bin soul into the Imlj of 
the courtesan who presently rises up and continues the philosophic 
dLscussion, The beholders are very much surprised^ but their astonish- 
ment is not diminished when the body of the Parivrajaka which had 
fallen lifeless starts up again and talks and behaves as the courteain 
msetl to. For the agents of Yama had made a mistake in taking the 
soul of the girl and had returned to restore it, hut finding her body 

* Journfii nf th€ liikar and CPriw lEr24, 

Vol., V. PART I. :i 
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alive, infused hw soul into the Parivrajaka's frame. All this must have 
pTOT-dtled a good material for mirth, and most have proved «iy popular 
on the stage. 

The only definite statements as to the authorship of the play occur 
in the eommentaries in two different M^S., and arc confiicting; one 
mentions HMhayana as the author, while the other mentions the name 
of IndmcaiunuiDi.^ There were several Bfidhayanas, two of whom 
were poets imd it is not easy to decide to whom the first of the above 
Etatemeots refers. Several plausible gue.saea have been made, based on 
evidence other than the Btatemente in the two coronieiitarira. It 
hft.s been pointetl out that the Bhagavsdaijukam, in common with the 
plays of Bhiisa, lacks all reference to the author in the text, begins 
with a Sthapana instead of the usual Praatavaua, and Iwar some 
resemblances to them in style and diction. On the other hand, it has 
been shoivn that the play shows similarities to the Mattavihisa of 
Muhfndrn-vikrama Yarman, Both plays ridicule Buddhist doctrines 
and extol Hindu Bharnia. This argument gains strength from the fact 
that in the stone jiiscription at Mamuod Or,* which has been proved to 
be that of Mahendm-vikmma, Bbsgavadaijukam and Mattavilusa 
are metitioned in company. Similarities in diction have also been 
tmctHi between the two. It will therefore he seen that the authorship 
of the play is still imccrtain, and will continue to engage the attention 
of fichtjiars for some timt' to come. 

There are two referencefi to JJhftgavadjijjiikam — one in the 
inBcriptioQ above mentioncsiii tiud the 0'tlii?r m Singabhupfiila s 
Ratarnamsudhalcara.^ Of these the inscription belongs to the Boventh 

1 The ^SndE-tet* MnUini thi* veotd. The Comm-niUi<?r 

tammt^niATx ii ikuL «i pyblishcd OTHf- 

* Sonth tndiAC 1 twiTtptlDiift, vol, iv- 

» Trivandrum Suukni Sotwh. But in tbi* cditiciii the pUce where 
HhiL^vuIiij)ukjiia h mentioneiJ, j» n-at to be swu, S think it ii due to «i overwght 
un the part of I)t. Go^npfttl Sflitrin, I give below the oniitted poriiDD 

fWT I 

^ T!rtfTr*nrr’?n^^MT^Tf?^<wr b 

W 1 

fteiT I 
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tentury, and the Rasar^m^udhdkafa to the fourteenth century a.u. 
The date of the play tannotj therefore, be later than the seventh 
century^ 

There is only one reference to the scene of the play in one of 
the commentaries, where the word "nagaram” is noted upon bs 
Pstdliputra. 


TbeM Ttr*M urr to bt rouaci in nncirnt pilm-lnJ SISS, erf Rajv^T^AvnifiidluAKn And 
in H piink^ e^iktiiin of mainc in Andhmliiy^ 







.4 FOUltTEESTH CENTUftY MARATHI INSCRIPTION 
By W. Dodebet 

T UI'] tcjtt of the NiigSv" iojjcrifjtion. nlltided to at [>ajp; 551 of the 
Seliool of Oriental Studies Vol. I\, Part IITjWajioom- 

niiinicated to Sir George Gricnmn through the kindness of the' kte 
Frofeaaor P, G. Gune. It is given below with the kind petmissiou 
of the former. The inscription is mentioned at page 351 of the 
Kohiba r/aattrer, is dated in the Saka year 13S9' (a.d. 1367), and was 
found engraved on the stone steps of Rhimesvara’s temple at Nagiv'. 
3 miles south of Alibag in tin’ Kolaba District of the Bombfljr 
Presidency. It is described in the Gazetteer as a Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion. But after line 4 the innguage is clearly archaic Harafibi. 
Professor Gune stated that the rubbing showed that three letters 
in the first line and one each in the flixth, surteenth. and sevcoteenth 
lilies have become entirely defaced. But that otherwise the lettering 
ia clear nod Icgihle, with the exception of four or five letters. The 
Inscription ia iropoitaiit in that it contains in lino 9 the rare ^ 
genitive. References to India have so for failed to elicit other 
instances. It is also intereiding os containing the following gtam- 
maticol correspondences with the text of the Joanesvari (a.D, 1290). 
(a) Nominatives in ^ iff. ^ ITtn^. 

int^. 1^. Also occurring in the 

firojwr tiameji ia lines 32-5. 

(fr) Nominatives in in— 

(c) Dative-genitives in eonespondiiig to tte ptesent-day 

it^manifiTupa— irfvnrrfTitT, (i- 

{d) plantiiu?^\ It b noticeable that there 

b no instance in this inscription of 5 |t+ abbrevinted fonn of the 
dative. The M dative occufb freijuently. (This is disctisBcd 

at p. 549 of BuUdin^ VoL I V, Part ilL) 

(e) Instancefi of the conjunctive participle in fif occur, e.g- 

(S times), ^d of the ablative in fii in (vide 

p. 570 of Eull^int, Vol. IV, Pnrt Til). 

A tentative translation of the inscription has been added. Mr. S, G. 
KaCLheie has made certain suggestions which are either adopted in 
the translation or discussed ia the notes be!o’W+ Yet difficulties and 
doubts os regards cettain details rem’iin uiiflolved^ The gimeral sense. 
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however, h clear. In brief, the inscription records a trust eHectcd by 
Sibipro, the Chief Minister of a local Haja in the Kofikan. in favour 
of certain Agarias, i.e. ^ndraa or KoUs, who ore so termed as they 
cultivated salt ricefields and worked in saltpans. These persons, 
with whom the village officials are joined in the grant, were charged 
with the upkeep of certain gardens, in which they were to plant 
trees. It may be surmised, ha^'ing regard to the fact that this was 
a charitable grant, and seeing that the inscription wias recorded cm 
the steps of Bhlme^vara'a temple, that the fruits, leaves, and flowers 
from the garden were used in the worship at the temple. 

Text of the Xagav* iNSoatprioN 

[I] ^ fpTTfT ^ * * * 

[iJ] TftftnmiT tt^ 

[:i]; 3W «lr Hfw*! VT^Tlf^ 

[4], iRT wBwrfT it '?nfv 

[oj lanfr^ ^ 

ITTTI^ 

[7] TT 3ST^T3BT^ ’T^FTT fl*iV ’fni'5 ^7135- 

[8] I ^ wftmusE 

Ht^rr ^ 

[9] f?7T ^ < i 4im i Twrj wsj^ f^^Trrfas^- 

fnihifiifjT 

[10] »IV5n irfeEH <*rrffdbfl[Ji f^r*m jwr <^£0 witI 

fao'WT 

[II] ^ vTTzrSb^ f%T?n ao jim ^ir ’•oo 

[ 12J a jTar qrji TTr^rTT^w 

[13] ftfee 4fTdo<fmdbflldr4% TTi ^nff 

vrfr 

[H] in TTfas^ Arnfirw wrf® wrf?! 

( 1 5] ^ 

[16] *-^Tfr«rf sflzfleFi ^tr fh; Timft nT^tfr^Ttff 

[J7]*^^ fT Tff ?Rfe ^TJTli;Ttf? iRtfsiI WflT 

HiodT^ 
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[10] TOtrre ^titT ’iT^fTi^r 

’Vf. Tt* ___ 

[l»l mfr ifr jphTJ TT 'iT? 

[30] f^iaBT’fT ^ ?iTfnT?rrf’q 

^T*TirTf¥ ^ 

[31] ^fjprfeirr^ ^rii ura 

TIT^lT^nT , 

[22] WTfi f^TT f?T=STff 'TraSif ^TTT^ THlfT ^fe^lT mgTT^ 

TIH ^ 

[33) ?fnnfT^T^ VT?t9 fi'i inT^ 


[34] ^ flT»TT3E »n?nTr Tnn ^rr^r?'? *nt: 

[35] *m Tfim’CT ^furiTT T^rmri »?nTm 

[26] ^PtTT^ flTWr ^fTYT^T 


[27] f ^ ^f’T TJfiT'TX^^ Wrt ¥TfVTT 

[28] 5n»rr^ tg 44fT>i^ ’Tif^ 

imiT 

Tbanslatios 


In the auspiciouB year of the Hejira i60 (and) the ^ka yenf 
1289 in the cycle of Virgo it being enacted while the valiant and 
ntightv utiivcraal Monarch, the King of Kings, King Sri Hambiru 
reigning at Thaije io the Konkap, a letter concerning procedure, 
etc., was written ss follows-Sihipro, Controller of Affaire, *«nt it to the 
official in charge of the 8 asaw (salt pans or fields), having given it 
to Kusan', the ^'pavf in charge of Ahisao' toll-bar in tho afternoon 
• * Sihipio (is) the inhabitant ol the village ol Cincivali. In order 
to (relplant the plantain-trees, which had died there. Kotajavadi 
l«ing the eWef of the offort in NigTe ^-illage, the King’s Minister 
Sihipro arranged for the sale of (i) the ricefield of Narade Kavalia (and) 
(ii> Urauvadi = 2 (fields), together with the usufruct of the friuto 
on the boundaries, to the excellent inhabitant of (Sncavalf, Bbiga 
Mali, for 160 drachmas the sale of the ricefield pertaining to Kaiade 
Kavalia in Katalavddi (wa-s effected) ^ for 40 drachinas the sole of 
UraiVidi (was effected); the sale of the two fetching 200 draebmas. 
These dmehmas were divided among all the Sudra culti\atore, 
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Kavnj,ia being the cbiel and including (in the money-distribution) 
the ofTicJating watchman. The tank below the Sa)a Gopabvad pass 
had fallen into great disrepair, there was no road-approach, and the 
gardens had become ovraerlesa. So they weie sold to all the f^ndnv 
cultivators and the gardens were sold by Sibipro. after freeing them 
from all encumbmnees. Should any claimant make forcible obstruc¬ 
tion, then all the ^udms shoold restrain him. This is the in junction 
of Sibipro, and all the Sudra cultivators ahodd divide and care for the 
fem trees therein. The J^udras should care for all the fields, os maav 
as have pita and trcnchea for trees in the whole collection. Being 
in the employment of Sihipre, the garden is to be enjoyed {by caring 
for) those young trees fin it). This injunction of Siljpro .ahould be 
observed. The boundaries: to the east Xod* Mhataiii’s garden, 
to the north Corelevadi, to the west Pathioravu^r. to the south Koni^T’s 
garden. Such are the boundaries in detoil. The caretakers of that 
(garden) {are}: the officiating watchman Ka^iha Kjivajia, Rasadev' son 
of Poguv''. Dharamudeva son of \'ed* ittataru, Vavandev' of Vi'M^ve 
and son of Vi^J* Mhatara, Somha]* .Mhntara (dwelling) in the mango- 
grove of Kaghat*. RiitJhat* Kag^ew Bhui Darvu. Masde. Se^iaiid^ 
^fhataTa, Tah^dev*. Vavande Mhatara, Savad \thatriru. Goru 
Mhatarii, the temple-musicians Sondev- (and) Jotidev-, the officiating 
Toimdsman, Mupah PStil, Nag'ia Piltl) the Revenne Patti, these Ifi 
persons, being the chief, all should take care (of the garden}. Witness 
of relations—residents of Xag«ve Mahfihhadta Duuvar* 

Aya, SajJ Dauvjir'^ Ajra. 


1 1 fsTTTi [jn‘c] fg^nr aitj to correaiioiid with ^aka vear 
1289 (i.D, 1367). “ year ”, rj3E#Jt [sfc] 

“in the 41st year in the 60 year cycle.” The Kolaba 
(7acetf«r jpves Hejira year 767 and ^ka year 1238. For the three 
blanks ^ may be conjectured, and Tend as 

•' 2 WtfJT 

i- f(fff lit- The name is curious. Possibly ^ 

{*' valiant,” “ great ”). 

I, 5. ^ The gen vis are otherwiae termed Gaud 

Brahmans. Their tradition is that they migrated from Bengal to 
the Kohtan. They eat mutton and fish and claim to he only following 
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Vedic traditions, Kiinhtrtj sujj-gests "at 

the time of afternoon Perhaps a torruptionof -f- gw + TffT 
"one watch less than the (complete) ihvy"from 3 to 
6 p,m." 

1, 6. A letter ia tuissing before jyj and after w- Perhaps the 
reading was '* ”* ** whole which would suit the 

context, fiift l fj lfcT. Mr- Kan here gives " resident Tlie word recurs 
ill line 9* Perha]>s fit, a corruption of from the 

Marathi ww "to live”. ^ Cf* 

Gujarati w*n Kathodl (Koluba Dist.) i^T- 

1. 8, Mn Kan here takes w^fae^T na “ plot " and equates it with 
= wra ** mouthfid ”, «rfT? *® ^ * name, and it 

is true that plots are named after their ouTiera. But as the word 
rccurfi in lino 22 in an enumeration of proper names, 
the jwiot is doubtful. In line 12 appears to be a proper 

name. 

h 9 , Isi'c] WTMf^t “ having effected ”, " having arranged . 

L 10. Jl foqi [g*e] [**'"1 ^oaewi it, 1- <■ 

1. n. fww inTf^^ MiintT "the sale of which plot" (cf. 
WWfjlir. dat.-genitives of if the .Tflane^vafl]. 

I, 12. WTH recura in lines 23 and 2ft. and means “ officiator ", 
" with the treasur}' ”. The word probably means nothing 
more than ■'including" (the officiator in the share of the money 
distributed by Sihipro), Info'S divided . 

1 . 13. W 3 T 3 .cf. (S.) w 4- wra. Guj. WTI " tuined ", " waste ”, 

WWZTV “ t® ^ entangled ". 

1. r4- 5't' Kanhere translates " ownerless". 

is pleonastic, ^rtmT. reeurriiig in line Iff, probably means 
u charitable owner, one who would hand over the fields to the Sudrae 
at a low price for the purpose of supplying the temple with fruits 
and leaves (see line 17, where tbeJfcHS is mentioned). AfTfiT (Konkap 
Standard) = wrW (Pevean) = ?«n^ (KoPkaoI proper), nrchaic dative, 

used here as an accusative and declined to agree with TtfTVT, 

I. 15. i g. ® /Juandwi sariid^a. jfr. recuiring in line 16, 

means "obstruction", "hindrance". The dvrication of is 

doubtful. Cf. We “ plot "• " machination ”, 

im.m^ Gf. Tpmi "brawl"; ct^ur "to oppress : 
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?rdb?T8^ “ provocAtion The blank at the commencement of the 
line wna probably if Iq these *\ ** to this (F.). 

L 17- The hlimh; was certainly i.e. ^ 

either a mistake for ^fir and to be read with the preceding sentence, 
or ZK of In those {gardens), to go urith (ficus tree), 

**the fi^-trees in those gardens-” 

L 18. taken as a dv^^nim samdm, in the current 

speech means ** a pit to hold water and dug round a tree la 

probably a local synonym, referable to the verb ejj ” to dig up ”, 
in* TT. abbreviations for (^ide L 17), 

h filffTfl' ifwsf etc. These words imply that the Agarids 
Mi'ere to work in and enjoy the gardens in the employmean and 
under the orders of the minister- 

U. 21. 22. fi^mr — “ four”. ftifTT [^^3 details”, 

fTTinf^^ referring to The Koifikao Standard genitive 

mine ” is ^niT. imd so also in Mahaif- This f goes back through 
Apabhraip^ to the Prakrit Sanskrit 

U. 22 et seq. Give the names of the eighteen caretakers of the 
gardens, including the temple music fans ( ri f ^4 | Sonde v* aud 
Jotadcv^ the officiating (^rtir) Pad] Mupab and the Revenue 
Patil (I'Mins) Sag'^ja. in Gujarati signifies land revenue. 

resident ”, mf^fTTp here % ^ ^ 

^ ^ 03 in the dMoeivarl]. Cf. wrf^T “ witnea3*\ ** evident# 

with ftfwfT "oale ” in 1- 10. 




liOMANI LES SA^rSKRIT T.\SVA 

By B. L. Tubser 


1 la Europcoa Bonmni the stem which provides a (Irinonattativic 
or definite article and the pranoim of the thUd pcisoa is declined m 



Masc and F ™- 


ol 

ien 


ObUque , . ieJ ^ 

2. It is gcneniUy agreed that the nominatives oy and oy are 
rorinatbns Irom the demonstrative stem n* which appears m most of 
the modem Indo-Arj’an languages, e.g. Sepal!: direct «, oblige us 

3. In the oblique (onus—ies, fo and fen—Miklwich {l/oer it 
Mundartm und irnarfcfunjcn (fer Zigeuntr Earopa’a si, p. 15} saw the 
stem ol Skt, /a-, which forms the oblique cases to the nominntjive s 
and ad. Professor X. C. Woolncr iJoitni. Gypsy Lott Soc„ Kew Series 
is, p. 138) opposes this view for the very cogent reason that there seoirw 
to be UP other instance in which an initial Indo-Arjim t- Him liccomc i- 
in European Boniani: it becomes i regularly only in the btervocalic 
position. He derives it instead from a Prakrit pronominal stem «a*. 
This however presents nearly as great a phonetic difficulty, for the 
regular representation of initial«- is by n-: there are a few exceptions 
only in some caB€S of metathesis of diaaimibtion, such as i«i nv« 
(if from nadf), (ibi’and linai beside niTiiv summer [niddghdh). 

4. Dr. Sampson (TAe Dialtri q/fAe Gypaitattf IS ales, p. 161) mtuiM 
to the explanation of Jlikloalch, contending that I- here is real > 
intervocalic on the ground of an enclitic lorm of the nominative -fo, 
and o fuller form of the qbhque^iia, da, ofni—found beside the 
ahorter forms in Greek and Hungarian Romani. 

This explanation of the enclitic -fo is doubtful* It is 
apparently only with ' bf<u ‘ was wai * is not ’ (op. cit., p. 196}. 
Other verbs can be used in the drd singular without any ptonoon or 
subject expressed. Is it possible that Hlo represents Skt. (cf- 
Khowar 4er there is) with -o from soslo, in which t see the pretente 

ending -to (Skt. -ifa-) added to sas. 

5 Oka etc., seem mthcr to be formed from a eontamination of 
nominative o(i-) with oblique ks. Similarly the nominative plural ot 
may be o + i?- {cf. Skti com. plur, 
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C. Romani the only Indo-Arynii forms containlDg an I 

seem to be Tim hi ftl, Knlcisha pltiml dWriK, 3Iavci Bhili rfo (L,S.L 
viii^ 2s p. % Of thps4? the Tirahj form ja most lite the Ronmni. The 
first |)art of Kahisha imty possibly represent Skt, efo-. The 

-to of Bhili ild or epto is probably the adjectival ending of Apabhrafnia, 
-i/tati. Among the Dardic group Romani docs not seem to have 
specially close relations with Timhi. 

7* On the other hand, Romani belongs originally to the Central 
group, which inclndea the ancestor of the Hindi dialects (Turner, 
Joun\. Otjpgtf Lore Soc,, Kew Series v. 4}. It is there rather than in 
Diirriic that we should look for the cognate of ao fundamental a word 
as a pronoun. 

Dr. Sampson stresses the fact that the majority of modern Indo- 
Aiyan languages form the oblique of a tlemonstmtive from Skt. 

In the Central group these forma lue found in iiliuost ever}" 
dialecL K.g. 


Gujarati 

* te 

te 

East Hindi 



Rajasthani 



Awadbi 


te 

Jaipuri 

m 

(1 

Bagheli 

^aifw 


Marwari 


fit* 

Chattiggarhi . 

te 


Panjabi 

n ilO 

liS 

Xepali 


fas 

West Hindi 



Central Pahori 



Hindustani 

, m 


Eumaoni 

m 

te 

Braj 


tdm 

Gar h wall 

m 

te 

Kanaiiji 

, m 

td 

West Pahari 



Bimdeli 

. m 

id 

pfauDsari 

m 





Sinoauri 

se 

les 


With similar forms westuaid to Bhadmwahi. 

It seema reasonable. tJiprefoie, to look for the origin of the Romani 
fomis in the same word, 

8. The theory that these forms are not derived from a Middle 
Indian stem receives some support from the evidejice of Sj-rian 
Roman j. In this language no demonstrative or pronominal stem with 
t appears to be recorded. On the other hand in the dative of the very 
hcteroclite ;4rd person pronoun, namely we seem to have the 

fully Rtresse<] descendant of Skt, In this form -id b the post- 

position (or termination) of the dative ; ami the initial d- is probably 

^ Of whi^tl ^if G. A. GricrKic hu k\MW ibfivta mt the proofi^ 
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A prothetie vowel of the^ samtE diaractef as tknt in itfim ■ 1 [cf. Pkt, niaff), 
<f/u * thou' (iut'ffm), (f«uw ‘ you * (cf. Pkt. ttntihe), which may be analogical 
fMDi rfwM! ‘ we' {cl. Pkt. oniAe). The dot^TJ plunil. muat be 

formed from the uingular since -s- cannot represent the 

of Skt. 

9, Because pronouns can be used in different condittona. as 
emphatics, uncmphatics or enclitics, they are liable to special phonetic 
treatments. Lido-Europektn had for the peraocuil pronouns both full 
and enclitic or uncmphatic forms, which arc reflected tn most of the 
Indo-European languages. And where the original forms Iw ve been 
lost, languages are continually recreating new seta, as, e.g., in French, 

10, In view of the problem before us, namely the correlation of the 
initial of Ita with the initial oftditt/a, I propose to examine a number of 
cases of pronouns, which show a peculiar treatment of the initial 
consonant. In the tjoufse of tlu.s examination it will be noticed that the 
special treatment of the initial is Bonictimes, though not always, the 
same as the regular treatment of a corresponding sound in the 
intervocalic position, 

Saxskbit 

11, The Yajfiawthja SitcfS ^ prescribes three pronimciationa of 
If and if, namely heavy, light and very light. The heavy pronunciation 
is that of initial, the light of the intervocalic, and the very light of 
the final positions. But it prescribes the light ptonunciation also for 
initial p- in the cose of certain words;— 

(cadariJiottifiHflU nijiatitjau \ 

iideSSi Off iffVtafjwirtAd tti »mrta^ |1 0ili?SsamgTaha, p. *211). 

Of those words, wiA, ram. and vd we know were enclitics ; twi, 
although bearing the uddtia accent, seldom in the earlier language, if 
ever, stands first in the sentence; and in Maiiu. Slahubharata, and 
Kiivya usually is placed at the end of the line “a,s a more expletive 
fMoaier-Williams, s.p,}. 

In the next verw, for initial y- (of similar grammatical forms, e.g. 
the relative pronoun ?) the light pronunciation is optionally prescribed: 

vibhdfagd yakdrah syai {sc, Tjw/spMfah) taihd wH paddtpsrah [ 

Thr Inscriftions of Asoka 

12 The realitv of this pronunciation of g- in certain forms is 
borarout fully by the evidence of the A^nkan Inscriptions and of the 
I My ntlenticn vaM df*wn to tJui flirt Kr Siddlkrtitsr V»fm», 
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literary Prakrita. In ASokan y- nonnally remains. But as derivative# 
of the pronominal stem ya‘ the following forms occTir: 

At Kalsi: Sg. nora. n. owi and e beside yam ; gen, oio; plur. nom. 
m. e beside ye. 

At Dbauli and .Taugada ; Sg. nom. m. e beside ye ; □. e; acc. n. 
ant inat. ena ; gen. tua ; plur, nom. m. e beside ye ^ n. dm'. 

In the Pillar Edicts : Sg. notn. i). e beside ye •, inst. ena beside 

At Rupnath: Sg, nom. m. and a. e; aoc. n. (tiif beside yom. 

At Girnar, ShahlMiKgarhi. ifaiisora and Mysore only forma with 
ya- appear. These inscriptions, together with those of Topra and 
Skidapura have yathii. which has the form atha at Kalsi, Dhauli, 
Jaugadn, Lauriya and also at Topra. 

Mansera has atra {yiitra), 

KaUi, Dhauli, Jaugada and Topra have ofo for the aamc, 

Prakrit 

13. In Prakrit the normal development of ij~ is j‘- {Magadhi y-). 
But Aidhamagadhl has ySint {yani) used adverbially {— Skt, yai) ; 
yavi (ydead) (Pischel; Grammattk tier Prakrk-SprtKfien, p. 303) ; 
aha yathd ; tiva = ijdmt •, aeanii == yavatUi (Pischel, op. eit., 
p. 229). 

14. For the 2nd person pronoun Prakrit, besides the old micUtic 
forms de, rfj, e, i (/e),had also gen. sg. tnitha, uhbba, ayfia, Hjjha J tiom. 
pi, uyhe, bke, lost. utnAeAim, tMhehiih, uyhehim, ttjjhekim; abl. 
umhalta, etc. AH these are found beside the regular forms lumha, etc. 
(Pischel, op. cit., p, 296). 

Sinhalese 

15. The reality of these forma is borne out by Binhnleae. In this 
anguage initial t- or initial y- normally romains. But beside topi 
(*twf»ie, cf. Pali tumlK. Aiokan tii(]>)phe at Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Sarnath), there is another form for use with equals of inferiore, 
«m6a, which Professor Geiger {Literatur ttnd Spraehe tier Singhdesen, 
p. 66) derives from •'ywsww (cf. Skt. yuswidH). 

The Kharo^thI Inscriptions 

16. In the Kharo^thl Inscriptions from Khotan {vol. i, edited by 
Rapson, Senart, and Boyer) an initial t- of Bonskrit normally remains 

while intervocalic becomes -fi- (Turner, JRAS. 1927, p. 232). To 
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tte fijHt rule there Dfe three cACeptbua : m (^d) iilwajs has^^; ^adha 
with which {d11o\i^ un instrumrntal la (ilways written with 

a, except twice = when, apparently unJer the influence of SRnsIcrit 
f^pelling. it ia writteii safdAa. The word fnr " all' fSkt is 

OTittoR wircH twenty timcap mrm twelve timcA. In £i.ny caw, its spelling 
with r prohably implies the influence of SanaJerit orthography. 

17. jSffrf^a can be conaiclered an enclitic anti its *f- thaa being inter¬ 
vocalic lijts the ordinary development ot -s-. S& however uauaMv 
comes first in the sent4?nce ; but it is a pronoun, and ao liable to peculiar 
treatment. 

18+ Sarm also is a sort of prunoim (witness its pronominnl 
declension in Sanskrit and the partially pronominal declension of the 
similar word in Latin, lotus). The word for * all * has peculiar phonetic 
treat nient in other lungin]ges+ In Hindi and other modern Indo^An^an 
langiiflgea which have compenaatory lengthening of a short vowel 
before Middle Indian double consonanta, M.I. mvvo > »ab, not as 
in Gujarati This may be compared with the similar abnormal 

retention of the short vowel in two frequently used adjectives— 
Hindi bufu, Xepali 6a/o, GnjaTati mdo * big\ op^^osed to Panjabi vadM ; 
nnd Hindi bhotu, Nepali and Gujarati hhab good < bhal[ii~< *bhudb- 
(cf. Skt. bliodrdh). Among the Honiance languages, French has a word 
for ' all" going back to a form > fotd, ojiposeil to Latin iotvs 

{> Spanish and Portuguese todo). And as iu Indo-Aryan, the word 
for gooii in French, namely rests upon an unaccented form of 
the adjective; of wLich the act^ented form appears in Old French iuefii 

ROM-lXl 

19, In Syrian. Kumunl htitial normally remains unchanged. 
But the 2nd singular of the pfeterite/ending in -or, is probably to be 
explained na a past participle follow^ed by the 2nd person pconoun : 
e.g. 6/ror * thou didst fear' < bhlio (or ^bhltaka) turdm (Turner^ Joum. 
Gi/pstf Lore Soc., Xew Series ix, 4). 


^ UauaUt is ihc phrvM! fit Ot. FTofrSBcir Raptmit, m a wimiiiiiniratiQn hp kjiA 
Ytry Idsdlr mmdfi holild thmt Mf u hen? equiTiJpnt ta a§a < ajjiflr ^4 t&at ibo 
^prmntAtiv^ of » 14 (vejy mrelj- fe r fern, ta tir NfiiVltlwi™, tbei^ 

Vet m*f (WM ol iti m vhkh the center it hrllfj- vtutrU by m d^rintion 
fniiu *4 thJia by ftn Miyution with U ihit it right, m vaukl he the faUy itjYttcd 

foirat wUrb hiiA eurt'ivcd hi ath^r I.A. l■bg:1UkE^ («.|r. Sijulhi iu, 1 

horw^rer, thut the interprctAtbn at fa vtiR rrmuiu m doabt. 

* Tht» And faUowiag Kpim mmrt b* bolud open tt pcoPipiidDAl only* pendiag 
thr pubUcAtioa ^4 Prefenicir R«]i#an'4 intkx. 
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Gujarati 

28. The interrogative pronoun in Gujarati is h. In Old Gujarati 
it was Jtaio, Beamea (Ooniporsfiw GTamniar of the Motkm Ari/an 
Laiujttage* of India, vol. ii, p. 3235 explains io as an abbreviated fomi 
of jtoio. No other satisfaistory etymology has been offered. Kaio 
(cf. Old Uindi Jtflsn. Nepali kaso * of what sort ? ’), which itaell has a 
peculiar treatment of the vowel of the initial syliable, is from *klieaa 
or (ATd ria- or : Hindi AnHw}. For the development of 

this as a simple interrogative comparison may be made with Marathi 
kuij ‘ what 1 ’ < Hddrk (Bloch: JjJ Laittiue jiMirtirAc. p. 209). The change 
of Middle Indian s to ^ after I is regular in Gujarati. 

21. Bcames nuiy be right in hU similar explanation of Sindhi eha 

■ what 1' namely that > *i^a > lu this case -a must 

represent *n<iiFi. not 'OOi which in ■Hindhi becomes * 0 . 

Avbstax 

22. In AsTstan, beside yii&makitn, there lire Ga)<a forms 

xsma'bijS, xima (< *iwa-1 Grundriss der iranisclmi Phitoloffie, I. 1. 
§ 66). Bartholoniae-s explanation [IF, I. 186), that •imd- was fonaed 
from ^uShio* after the analogj' of requires firstly 

that the enclitic should influence the accented form, and secondly 
that the dual should influence the plural. May it not rather he a 
parallel to the Prakrit phenomenoD. i/uma- > umAu* ? The shorter 
form survives in Pers. iunid [< *ri»Skam), Osset, mojf, 

.Arm a MAN 

23 . Ill .Armenian Iudo-Eurt)i>eaii f- becomes ih-. But the 2nd person 

pronoun is d« (cf. Latin ft!, etc.), aiul|the demouatrutive ;i3 (cf. Skt 
tdm. etc-). Of these Professor Meillet (Esijiiwac rf'une GraiftHtaifC 
fioniporiSe de r,lrin^m>M p. 15) says : '* Oc traitment anomal 

tient sans doute au caractere particulier de ces mots qui soiit dos 
Aliments occeasoirra de la phrase et en cette quality Achappent en 
quelquc niesure uux regies communes.' 

24. In the same language initial i- becomes kh -: nevefthelcsa, in 
the interrogative pronoun, beside Skt. fafA, Latin quis, etc., wo have 
pt ■ who ?«r • whence ! AtiH ■ why ?' The kh- has been maintained 
in other forrns, e.g. khan ‘ thnt (Meillet, ib.). 

.Modern Greek 

23. In the dialect of Cappadocia t- is notnuilly maintained. But 
occasionally, especially as the initial of the article and pronominal 
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object, It becomes d-, or possibly a voiceless nuMlia (D&wtdns: Modem 
Greek m Minor, p. 69). 

26. Ill the Ijesbiun dinlect of WIvcndoa., vi'hicb normally nuiintnliu 
initial we have <Hiv, and dcr^v, (Thumb, Z/fliirffrwA der 
neugrit^hwhen Volksspro^he, p. 37). Tlit loss of t- m South Italbii 
iireek, o = TO| i = maj be due to the analog}' of the nommative 
forma of the maseulioe and feminine. 

Latin 

27. A striking parallel to the losa of kh- m the Araetiiuti 
interrogative ia the loss of initial in s^onie forms of the same family 
in I^tin. Beside quis, qui, q^^m, quando^ etc., Latin has ubi (but 
n^-cfiZ?/: qL Oscan puf^ Umbrian pttfe: SH. hiha^ Aveatic kuda j 
Old Slavonic kude) \ ufer (ef. Oicaji piitm^ipid, Umbrian podruhpei: 
Skt. kaliirdh ; Old Slav* kviot^^ Gk, iroT^cpo? : v* WaJde, Laieiniiches 
dginohghche* Worterbuck s.v.); mi (Walde* ib,); Kiwfe (Walde, ib.J. 

Dr. W aide '3 objeetion to the dJ'i^ion ati-aAi on the ground that 
It mcan.s ^ anywhere ", not * elsewhere appeals to be invalidated 
by his admission of the division which simiLiLrlv means 

‘ iinyone \ not ‘ someone else \ 

There has hitherto been no aatiafactory eNplaQatiDn that this is 
the regular change of ktrii^ in Latin. Certainly if it lenuiins as tfu- iu 
the interior efcc.b it should o/orfwi remain mitiallv; 

since in Ij^itin the initial is a stronger position tJmu the intervocalic 
(J II ret : Manmd de Phon^^iqtui lidint, p, 104), Is it not rather the peculiar 
treatment of the initial of a pronoun t Whether or not it wa$ voiced 
(like i- in .rirmenjan and in Modem Greek) before disappearance, wc 
may note that there was a tendency for the voiced guttural before w 
to disappear in Ijatin, both initially an<l mter^'ocalically. 

Keltic ^ 

28+ In Welsh initial y- is normally maintained (Pederson, Keki^kt 
C?roi«niaf#A‘, §44), Xevcrtheloss, Pefkrseu derives Mid, Welsh a ^ irhat 
who ; w hich k lifted biitiaily (ib+ § 5^13}, from *g&s, *ifod (ib, § 545. 3 ), 
Jh ^lorris Jones {H efoA Grammar^ § 1G2. vi. 1) derives this n from aj\ 
the oldest attested form, which he explains as a metathesis for ; 
but in deriving this last from •^yn admits that it was proclitic. 

In the san^ way Pedersen derives ^ they * from *yoi’ {op. cit., 

1 502); but Jones prefers the form *ei (op. cit., § 159. iv* 1). 

c/J" he" WOE reduced to/o by the fourteenth centurj- {ib., § 159, 

VOL. V. l^AMT I, i 
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il. 5); ATxl this has now become the otUinary V>'i:hh colloquial 

c/‘ to’ is derived irom A?/(Joncs. op. cit., § 15&. iv. 1), with abnonoal 

the conjimctivo prouoim ‘ he tw' stamls 

to .Tones (Lh.J 159. iv. 3) for with loss of h- j 

ef* he It may however, as in the previous ease, be a 

the initial of a pronoim. ' 

29. In Keltic there seeciis to be a general tendency to use, 
the bUinoing of the sentence, the mutoted forms of pronouns and 
prononiinal words, originally proper only in the interior of the sentence 
under certain conditions (cf, Pedersen, op, cit., § 3i6j. 

Thus in Welsh the dependent pronouns, although prefixed, show 
mutated lomia : ^ ‘ my ’ < d?/ * thy ’ < *teire (Jones, op. cit., 

S IGO. Iv. l)s . . . ^ 

ha * what 1 ’ appears for pa even at the beginning of sentences ; 

TO too l>elh is more common than peth. ban' when ?' is used hesidc 
lan (ib., 1163. i. S). 

6oli * every ’ is used initially as well as jwi™, _ 

0. Welsh ipio<i!7 appears in Mid. Welsh as or lecdy and in 

Mod. Welsh as icedi ‘ afterwanU'. ,, *j 4 ,n 

draw ‘yonder’ is probably to bo derived from trawf (ib., f ...0. 


ii. 10). 

Emcush 

30 Modem English normally niaiotniiis ]►; but m the pronoim 
and in the group ot words belonging to the family of ih, that thif. 
then, there, though, etc., earlier } has become d (cf. Jespersen, A Modern 

English flramniar, i, p. 203). , ^ u 

*31. In colloquial English that as a relative often bccomca 9<. though 

it reiiaftina deel as a deiuonstrative. 


32. The above examples show that we may rearonably ascribe a 
peculiar treatment to tlie initial of a pronoun, and that the normal 
phonology of Romani in which remains, need not prei'ent us from 
Mowing Miklosich in dcri^nng ies from tdega (and l<i and fen from 
*layas and *tSnam), The special treatment of tdsga in thU case is 
confirmed by another peculiarity. I have attempted to show clsewhcro 
{JRAS. 1927, p. 233 fi.) that wissa < -osyo, ns a tcmUnation, became 

i AccoidioE to » cemmnoicatioa from Str. N, B. Jopfon. whom 1 bsrt to thuh 

for brings * DUnvbar at catPcCTlliiig Wtsbh to niy notioo. 
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4 ua (at a time wlien in the l>ody of the word -w- was still maintained. 
I'hua in the Kham^thT Inscriptions the genitive aiagukr of the 
Iftasciiline ends in not Xevertheleoa in dissyllables where 

necessjirily forms the bwly of the word, as well as being the 
Kmiination, the double -ss- may he expeoted to reronUi* Actually in 
ie Kharo?thr Inscriptions we lisually find j^i^a (which I suggest is 
I Sanakriti^tioD of yam, i.e. In EomanJ also, w hich preserves 

i losed a ns d, but changes open o to e, we find Skt. > Middle 
. Julian kassa > Eom. kas. 

33. But Skt. fcfjyo > tmsa > Middle Indian which appears 

as ta^ in the Kharcsthi Inscriptions and as fcs in Eomani. Tasya thus 
rfiows peculiar phooetic development in two particulars: 
iind t->h. The oua peculiar treatincnt is attested also by the 
fharosthi Inscriptions, the other by a considembk mimber of parallel 
phenomena in other languages. 
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NOTES ON THE PliONUNCIATIQN OF PASHTO 
(DIALECT OF THE MAJSAHA DISTRICT) 

By G. Moiicsexstikrxis and A. Lloyd-Jakes 

^J^HE autliona of these notes hud an opportunity of obaenrmg the 
pronimcLution of KaqibuIUhr son of NuLnilbh;, a Bumba Khel 
Pothon from the village Dhudiyal. north of Munsehru in the Huzaru. 
disitrict, during tiome eight sittinp at the Sohool of Oriental Studies 
in aiuy, 1927. 

Kaqibulluh, was for seveml years a sailor, has settled 

clown m X^ndoiit Yrhere he keeps a Bojirding-hoiise for Asiatie 
sailors. Being married to an English woman he does not speak Pashto 
with his family; but his bosrdmg-hotise is TCiy much frequented 
by Pa than sailors^ PeahaTvaris, Chhacbhis, and Bimgushes. The 
Pesl^war and Chhachb dialceta may have influenced his pronunciation 
slightly; but he is an intelligent peiwon^ and appeared to be quite 
conscious of the difference between Peahawari forms and those 
belonging to his own dialect, even in cases where he would generally 
be inclined to employ the former ones. He reads and writes Hindostani, 

\ and to some e^cni English, but not Pashto. 

J Mr^ Slorgenstieme, who generally put the questions, was 

accustomed to Pashto sounds, but might also be influenced by pre- 
cnciceived ideas, based upon the WTitten forms^ etymology, or the 
pronunciatEon of other dialects. Mr, Lloyd-Jann^ approached the 
^ fltudy as a phonetkian, w ithout any knowledge of Pashto, 
ij A few notes on the pronunciation of other dialects by 

'jj Mr. Jlorgen&tieme are signed IL 

J Afr. Morgenstieme's thanks ate due to the School of Oriental 
Studies for enabling him to come to London, and to the Norwegian 
“ Institute for Comparative Research in Human Chilture ** for 
auppoKing hk Pashto studies on this occasion also. 
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a. MOlftENSTlEEXE AXU A. LLO\"l>JAiIES— 


A. Consonants 
CAttrt 0/ Ce>nAowoit<jf 



BiUbtiJ i Denta: | AlTiHbUr ! 


Yelw 

Uvular 

Plosive 

PC), b tC),d {|C),4) 

: t(‘). i 

1 it{1- e i 

q 

Affricate 

C.f 


i 


Nasal 

m a 

q 



lateral 

1 

1 

\ 1 

1 


Tapped 

: 

f t 

1 


Fricative 

1 ), t (?) i, z p, (^) 

1 

X. g : 


Semi-vowTl 

w ti etc. 

1 

i 


Glottal 

b, 11 . ? 1 


L P^osirfiff 

Kow«i PWt«ff.—b, d, 4 . {4)p g lire ouly liaif-voiced as initials. 
The voice sets in at the saune tltne as the esplcBion, In iinal position 
after n tlie explosion is vciy- weak: [chi'* blind *\ dtun^ ** hea^y 
(Ll.-J. heard a faint explosion in stoii(^) " needle but not in 
nen ** to-day 

Unvoiced yiosivc^ have a tendency towards a slight aapimtion^ 

This tendency is most tmirked in the case of the labial, which is 
aspirated in front of nil vowels, as well in initial as in intervocalic 
position. E,g, p'n^ “a saintV^J®dA bed da^p"a:ra “ for the 
sake of*", sp'c* “dog’\ *ga:pn ** barks*'. In quite unstressed 
syllables only, such as in pa 'ka;r in the house ”, p seems to 

be unospirated. 

k, t’ ^ all. very slightly aspiratetl before wide vowels^ 

and in inter^'oealic position. K.g. ko:r “house”, 'koLr “he 

works” toT “ blackta:r “wire”, U're:gr “(the hen) 
cackles”. Vb “eight”;, 'geta fingertoil " all “, But ^k'el^ 
“village", Wta:b “book”, k'o'f “a well’; Veinom "I sit 
down”, tr “in”, Twa “sword”, t*i‘a:rA “darkness”, *t*e:r0 
“ sharp *\ “ correct 

q is less aspirated than k: qol'me' “entrails”, qi^aiqiAt “day 
of judgment ”. 
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According to IJ.-d. the unvolopd stops are proloibiy pronounced 
with unclosed glottb^ but this question raonot be hnally decided 
without kjmograph tmeings. 

The dentctls are nrticulated agoiiiHt the upper part of the teeth, 
A^i initials the ** cerebrals are non-rctroflex olveolars ^ Vag *' thief 
,t^ok|;A morsel ta:l “ a swing They do not diHer very much 
from dentals* e,g. in *tod *to:r di' “they are all black"* In inter¬ 
vocalic and final position, however, they are retroflex alveolo-paktal 
sounds: concealed ”* k.A^ “bed''. Similarly de:r “much*\ 

hut “ mixeil The Hurrounding vovrela also influence the 

character of the “ cerebrab The { m se^ neck b more ad%'aiicefl 
than that in the obL ae'^A. and, according to Dr. Grahame ftiiley, 
both are mom advanced than the Urdu cerebraL According to 
him bread " has Urdu ^ * but it becomes advanoefl e g. in 

pel do ^<^£1 “twenty loaves 

The velars arc not appreciably advanced in front of fmlatal vowela* 
The uATdar q is plainly diatitigutshed from k : qii:{fi]r “ anger ”, but 
ka;r work 

% 

c, j are ah cob-palatal affricates (fp. : earCA “ knife ”, 
enrg “ cock ”, pibtr “ girl 


3 . Xfisul^ 

q oecuis before { only ^ before vehiTS 

(laq^gEi “a scarf”). group ng also occurs: “Itnga 

puerperal, pregnant ZAn'gan “ knee 
\bwehi, especiatly long ones, are nasali^ before nasal + consonant 
(more so than before a single nasalb and the nasal is possibly some¬ 
what reduced : 4ft:^g£ ” calf of the leg ”, '!ne:gg£ '*ant ”, *m£:ndo- ("dj 
“ mothers ”, hi:^^ '* rafter 

Xote the pronunciation of ka'lA da she is blind " as kA'^ando^ 

4p Afrfmrk mid Tapped S^^nunds 

I is dental and voiced* e^Tn after unvoiced plosives : pl(ET “ father ' * 
Double I is foiind in words like eighteen 

The rolled r is alveolar, its an initial it has two taps (fAE ” day * ), 
in final position probably only one (koir ” house .4 very weak r is 
heard in de:*‘a thirty ” [of. KJuitjik de:a-—^h)- 
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The flapped, retroflex i in pud blind ula’^ ** quail ino:^ 
eat Med"" is probably to some exteot latemL It^ acoustic effect is 
more Hike thiiu that of the Norweghin thick 1 ”* 

Tn front of dental ploaives we find a alightly adiTUiced variety of 
I deyeloped from r : ^p'a^o veil trousers (In some 

other dialects such loan-words with ft, rd may be pronounced either 
with the original r, or with an advanced —M.) 

The so-called n (intervocalic and final) is a nasalisscd, fricative, 
retroficx r : i, which to Eome extent nasalises the surrounding vowels : 
lt*6j “ deaf"\ f. kA'id (iotw), rl'M: brightness (8ome Western 
Foshto dialects have a real ^ (q).—iL) 

5. Fricatives 

Bilabial 0, semi-vow^el w* 

Bilabial or hibio-dcntnl f. faoat i^oz “ army fE'e'da use 
ar 'iuid “ lament ”, f^^sAn(d] child 

Dental i, i: “man^'*, h'^a'se" “gfandson"', kiia hand ”, 

sfan neediest *lpital “to read zo:t force wa'zaj 

wing ”, iiiA*^£ quail ”, ^'da ** known But e is moving towards 
jp in m E*de'/ai'^'de' ** near Common Pashto z is lost in p “ heart ” 
(^fsA). Etymological tt (c) and dz \j} ate pronounced exactly 
like ordinary a. t: saUoit ka'^t “four men” safly. (In 

Peshawar there sometimes appears to be a slight difiercnce, s < c 
being pronounced a little further forward, and perhai>s with stronger 
prestsure of the tongue.—M.) 

Alveolo-palntal p in fiel ” twenty ”, teji '* empty ”, “ thirty ”, 

mea:jit ” month ”, ^'ta, pta *" it exists ”, (It seems doubtful w hether 
t is retracted after gj After a dental there is a glide: ^bu:d‘pu' 
“king”, 'te:z*pa [tez^^h) ” became sharp”. Apart from casea like 
ni'^’de' (t?, siipm], p is found only as part of the affricate p 

liegardkig the retroflex fricative 3 4. 

The velar fricative x has a fair amoiint of scrape. No difference 
exii^ta between etymological * and A: xA'ra:li bad ”, ibax '*face”, 
^xaZA “ woman ” g i^ ft back velvar^ approaching the u^mtar r. 

As an initial (ga:x " tooth ”) it is more strongly urtieulnted than in 
intervoralic position ('roigalE dc‘ “ he has arri ved In the pronoun 
^Aga “ he ” the g is frequently very weak. 

Gh Gl^iat Sounds 


Uavoiecd h in horn “ also ”, hAr “ every ”, Voiced fi m ba dpa^'Idin 
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■* kings ", qai(fi)r “ anger No h is heard in 'aga " he. that 'alsk 
■■ boy ”t etc., or as a final in 'ha;dgfl- “ king ”, 'po:a ” understanding ” 
po 'eigaia “ I understand ”► 

The final “ ha'i'whir ” has a curious, abrupt acoustic effect, and 
it is probably sometimes nusaliaed i q'bah. ^'hab “ water ”, ^a'tali 
“ eight ”, But it is not always perceptible: a''s ” seven ", 

Initial vowels are frequently', but not constantly, accompanied by 
a glottal stop; Vtah ‘‘eight”, ’’obnsx “ho takes away”. It is 
always found in hiatus between two words, but not within a word ; 
o-'a “ seven **, 'pa;A “ understanding 




The labial semi-vowel is to some extent interchangeable with the 
voiced bilabial fricative. Generally w before front-vowels: 'wme 
“ blooil ”, 'wenu “ tree ”, Wo « he was ”, but also ue‘ ” they were ” (f.), 
and frequently 0 in the neighbourhood of labiol vowels (throng 
differentiation ?} : o 'oum “ seventh ", 'qoom “ I weave ”, w. wu “ he 
was ", also la:'uah ” wolf Always ‘on ** he weaves ”, generally ‘o^u’ 
“ u'o weai-e ”, but also 'ooo. It may disap])ear, nearly or completely: 
p‘'(**)o “seven”, o'^sm, p''ijni “seventh", 'p’sni ”I weave , 
('•)o “ he was ", 'ka'^oin “ I give you ", 'za ba 'ko:r kA|Dni “ I 
shall do some work 

Before back vow'els we find 9: oat “ door , 'poiwro' snow , 
dtjo. doa. " two oat'ccz “ cloud 

The labial aemi-vow'el is very weakly pronounced after consonants 
in h’^a'se: *' grandson", 'n'g”£:nde ilaughtera-in-law , stronger 
after z, as in zoax *' poor ", 'zwtmde' “ sisters ‘. It lias disappeared 
completely after r in ta* “ day'" 

The iiabtal seinj-vowel is very changeable, according to the following 
vowel; inn “I am’" 10'reigpm "1 bar", nem (nEa:> “grand¬ 
mother ", meaigt, inea;pt " month ", eso “ one ”, epir " husband’s 
brother's wife ”,.VcitA, 'bertA “ again It has disappeared before 
i in 'iha livet ” (yi'na)- 


8 . Gr^]i» of Comonant4f 

The ortiinury Pawhto groups of consonant^i are found ; biit> as 
initials. Id. zp. 'zk, and ng(w) are supported by a very short vowel; 
*z'dA '■ known ”, "z'p'sl “ own ”, ^'p'a “ foot", ‘n'goT “ daughter- 
in-law " (other dialects 9'gox, q'go^r, M)* At a and p'ta “ it exiata ", 







G. SIOEGENSTJERSE AND A, LLOYB-J AMES"_ 

B. Vowels 


CfiGrf of Yo^eeis 



la this dialect one exiieriencc? great Jiffitqltv in raaging nfl the 
different vowel-shades into distinct phonemes. There ia no absolute 
break la the sequence of short vowels from a to 9 and e, although a, 9 
and e must be considered as iwfairate phoiiemes, and even a and 0 
may. when absolutely unstressed, a. a, in certain cmies 

approaches very nearly to 0 , and i to a. 

1. Pkoneme i 

I^ngtJi is rot dependent on ct>Tudogj'. GeneraJly common Pashto T 
ift shortened; hut a secondary length develops before grouis nf 
consonanta and. in some cases, in stressed position. \V c hod i in ai n’de- 
ni^’dc. m’z'de- "near 'dreiwipt '‘twenty-three ^ but gcnerallv i ! 
wuu “blood", -winom “1 gee” pun'aa “five”, m “he mav 
be ” ta'p- “ men 

U. Ffiotwme e 

The short e has a rather wide range, tut is genera liv near, ora little 
above the cardinal point; k'ek “ village ”, pel “ twenty ”, ■lehi 
tongue 'k-elr* with e not tar below i. A retracted variety is found 
before r and n ; 'lere- “ far n^n “ to-day ”, 'wen* ” tree 

The long e; is near the carrlinal point; le.'uar “husband's 
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brother ”, 'oxe* *■ tears ”, ^lere' Jar”, A iittle lower, wlien noBaJJ^ed 
(fl*J : *iiii;r]gE ant ** cal! of the leg 

3. Pho^mm £ 

Generally near the eardioa] point, or a little higher: 'k'elE 
“ village ”1 ‘Ure '* giit ”p not appreciably lower in ba'^e; ” man 
Ferhiips a little wider in 'becrtA ” again 

€ h decidedly wider in xcs'tA “ beautiiiiJ ” {M^idah) {£*), still 
more bo when nasalized : h^:^p "raft^^r ”, ” mothers”, 

4. Photieme u 

Generully a ; [ond “ hlind ”, 'aga garlic ”, 't'UTA ” sivord In 
lor ** daughter ” the o seemed to be a little higher aud further 
forward, moving towards Jforivegtari u (m). In ox ”camel”, 
seven " the 0 W'a® lower, approaching 0 , In 'aiD^gA we ” ^ niay 
he heard. Completely unstressed d is sometiitw« reduced to a (of, Bt T). 

Etymological u Ls shortened, but length in some cases develops 
from d {e.g. in o'^o “ seven or from strongly stresoed a l['^o man^ia 
** obe 3 "ed A reij' short a ia heard in i“'1a mouth 

5. Phoneme o 

a is generally long and close to the cardinal point: ko:r ” house ”, 
"oixA ”tear”i 'go:ram “I sec”. It is considerably higher in ^p:se‘ 
tears”, 'gpitr "he sees”. 0 is found also in ^p^'uin "I weave”, 
'a:ph " flour ”, r'beh water”. In o'(*)'x£: " brother-in-law ” the 
0 ie below the cardinal point. Tlie unstressed vowel is shortenefl in 
co'gA " cloak ”, and in proclisia i.ve 6ud no now, then ” at the side 
of na% no. 

6. P/mnefM a 

The long a; lies generally a little nearer to eurdinal vowel Xo. 5 
than to Xo. 4 : la:r '* road ”, marr " seqwat ”, slightly aih^mced in k:s 
” hand ”, It is retracted in front of nasuls (nearly cardinal point 5); 
'[Uinda “blind” (m.pl.), mu'daim" fllwws ”, Before j^alutnls it is 
advaiiciid : mcai^t ” month (tinpl.) advanced and shortened in 
kearltes ” thirteen ”, 

The short a hits inilnlte varieties 

A in rAZ ”day”, oat “door”, SA'fa: “ unm ”, UgA "that” 
gAl “ thief ^A*t0(h) “eight”* Very short in Vp'al "self”, 
*z'ka:r “ honi Final in 'wcha " tree ", 'x^sa woman ” i but in 
this position it approaches u. cBjjecially after u. a in the preceding 
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C, SJOHdENSTIERNE AND A. IXOVD-JAMES— 


syllable: ’A.pa "miire" jAu'da “ bliod ” (f,). 'ign “ttat". 
Probably also xa “ good ” (m. and f*), and da “ she is 

Other varieties are e in the diphthong et (spei " bitch "), and 
in dtr “ to thee ", nu'^XE “ quail ”, and & in lies '■ ten 


7, Phonetfie 9 

There is a sharp distinction between afa) niid 9 in such forms as: 
'ko:r tA ■' to the house ” : ts " thou 'rmx* “ come ! *9 '* I ” 

'ago “he, that": da ^a'gs “his”, re'Pa (r-n’ra) “nephew"- 
re'ra “niece", g-'la “thief" (f.), g-'l 9 (b) “thieves” [m.). This 
difference is not dependent on stress or tone only, cf, e.g. tan'da 
“ blind ” (f.): da ?A'g9. It is, however, possible that the 9 in these 
eases is due to the influence of the, frequently dropped, “ An-i-jaAfr ” 
-h (cl. A. 6). and is not to be taken as a separate phoneme. 

Bnt cf. also 9 e.g, in 'statga “ eyo ” (plur. 'st£tge ). iB're- “ thou 
l^at ”, sal “ hundred ”, ‘laza “ woman ”, stan “ needle ”, ban 
co-wife , and, slightly rai.scd towards o, p*3t *' concealed" 
p-ax'ton “ Pathan ”, -^og-d “ long ” (very short). \'erj- short also in’ 
5 ^*'lA " thief ff,)^ but pluT, gle: 

^ appeiirtt as a reduced form of a, i, and o * mo'iaifiTj ma'juilar, 
etc., " troHreiler," ua, na, no: " now. then ”, 


8. DiphtkQn^it 

Common Pashto au hccomea 0 : in o‘(*')'xc' “ brother-in-law “ 
(*auxMt], etc., but a diphthong is preserved in eao (eao) “ one ” 
koon'tATa “ pigeon ", wn (cf. A. 7) “he was" is sometimes, wheil 
stressed, pronounced * 00 , and so js found in WAo'Iot “he blew” 
(HVifuwl), 

-al becomes -«i. -te (also 91 , se) e.g. in o’sti “ female markhor 
at > ae in zae “ place ”, iwae'naA “ slippery ”, 

9 

Vowel harmony is very pronoimeetl. Generallv it is regressive ■ 
'8a:ram “ laec ": 'go;n' “ he sees ", starga “eye”; phir. '«£(i ?)rge , 
ka:r “work ” (a eq. i ^); phir. ka 'ninA (IJ), 'k‘ek ‘S-illage ”, plur. 
’k'eh', etc. But there is a slight difference between the e's in 'ore 
“spring” and 'k‘eU “village”, and a marked one between the e's 
in 'wmam “ I see ”, ’o boaom “ I take ”, 'ge;r 9 m " I see ”, 'mmaaia " I 
find ” (kA'-ma “ I do 

The strong nasalization which takw pkee before a nasal + con- 
somint has bepn mentioned above (A, 3}. A weak nasalization 
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frequently takes place in the neighbourhood of a naaal, preceding or 
foUondng, e g. la 'tuiu “ hands 

C. Stress axd Tone 
1 

Stress affects vowel-length. Unstressed long vowels become half- 
long, os finals frequcntl}' short: Icoir “house"; p|ur. ko rtniA 
•A'tc: "miui" : -k‘8lE “village", U're: "thou hast”: laze! 
loKB’ “ women ”, The fitreascd jire\*erb icu- is lengthened : '^o mAnoli 
"" «jbeyed 

Stress probably affects the quality of vowels aUo, but this is 


Stressed syllables generally have a high, falling tone; 'laii 

! : fl'gi " shoulder ", 

poijo “ leaf " : ba'jfl “ eyelash But in connected speech ; 
xc:B'tl da “the woman ia beautiful”, iss’tA ,X3Zi da “ft is a 
beautiful Womaa l^ong, stressed syllables often have a high, level 
tone; 'ra:ge’ “he came” but 'Sgi “garlic” Note; as 'riglam 
" 1 came ”, but 29 ’rfl;g 9 l§'iiai “ I have come ", o'ge; " shoulders " : 
6 ‘gS (sing.), d'bo: " water ” (abl.) ; q'bih (nora.). 

SpEcniEN* Texts 
GattJ^-PaMO, ] 

“pA eao 'zae k'e' coo '’odem “uo [ ee sa'fo: la'je: err'|;e‘ e' 'esc 
fn one place (in) one sage was, who old old rags by him one 

aae 'k‘e[e' oe- J 0 p'o p'Ag’jai k'e’ ’e* "ti^gAXtele ue- ]| 
place collected were, and in turban lin) by him tied-up were. 

2d:fierA 'xalko ta- 'gA[Q p'Ag'^se ^xka'reidaU | 9 pA ’k'e: 

Outwardly pcople-to large turban it appeared, and inside 

‘e- da xa'p»; crr’na: nn 'hal so ’itA>o || 

of it {of) old rags from other what not was. 

2. Tfte Sun and the North Wind 

(Cf. Feshawar Specimen in Le Mailre FAonefjjuc, April, 1927, p, 20) 
da 'qotub 'bmd 9 'a“Ar p» iAg'|;Q gp; | « 

Of North *wind nnd Sun in quprel came, whether which 
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sto'r«i:w 9 r d£. [| pA 'de: %‘n- fso mo'ia-far 'roigc \ ce gArma 

stroiig(cr) at that (time} in one traveller came who warn 

co'gAi 'fl’gosti Wtt || 'oga cc j 'hAP oao ci wal 

coat bv hini put on was. He said that : every one who first 

da ma'afllfir na co'gn' '^o:bMi’ ] 'ago bs da 'bal oa aoraiwAT 

(of) the tiavcUer from coat takes, he (of) other from6troag(ef3 

w* ]| hen- d» 'qotob 'ba;d pa '4.«:r 'sot ’rage | 'wale 

may be. Then of North wind in great force came; but 

'bar 'somrA « wao'lot [ no mos’mfor ax'p‘o1a co'ga' 'nora 
all whatever that he blew, then the traveller hU coat only 

'^‘I'gA Iqti I tor 'de: ci' ds 'qiptob 'ba:d '^odre'd ] bea 'n“Ar 

tight made, until that of North wind stopped. Then the Sun 

’te;z*fla(e T), & mo’aojfor 'sor(Hr) **'paU eo'go- '^o wteU [ 
verv* sharp became, and the traveller (juickly his ctAt took ofE, 

0 - da 'qotob 'ba;d 'da: '^omAiiala ] cr 'a'-ar zo'ra:w8r At || 
and of North wind this acknowledged, that the Sun atrongfer) is. 


V 





Ulfjji IXTh'NSfVE AXn PSEUDO ISTENSirE VEItDS 
By U. C. PfiiLwiiT 

(«) (1) The iaMve cojTipoiUHj jg of common^ uw th™ the 
simple verb. Practically every verb is made mtonsjvei by prcfixinc 
t 0 rcTOt of the simple transitive or iiitmusitive verb, or the causal 
form, to one ol the following »iiennles ” ■' to take " ■ cfc»a 

f' to ?<> ” ; ;«rN« “ to hill {gently or nieta- 
jihoncrtlly), to ho m n lying position ”; t,th,a “ to rise, stnnd tip " - 

imelningftl, but the 

suftxed ser%-ilo is regubrly conjugated, TI.c prelbcd root gives 
the general mranmg, but the - servile " modifies or inteusifics 

this meaning, shade of meaning may often be express^ i„ 
Cnglish by an adverb or by the tone of voice, os baMm “ to sit. he 

ptod but baUh-janS "to sit tfoim ", Ihagm "to cheat", tha^- 
lend “to eheat otii qf ^\ ' 

{i) UTulo the simple and intensive forms are not identical in 
^ meaning, the araple fonn can often, but not always, be substituted 
^ Jth no more than ^mc loss of force. It is sometimes no eaav matter 
to render the exac t shade of meaning given by a fiarticulftT intensive. 

{3) In wiflAdimf mkl ki garJan par kola Am' kkin RajS fahib 
Me me^ilhUjaV^ tbemahbut rides on the elephant’s neck, but the 
Rnja in the hauda , you could not rightly say baitb-jau: kal without 
^teriiig the meaning, for the latter would mean here "sits rfoien" 

!>-« been cooked till it 

IS soft IS d«f gal ; you caimot substitute goD Aoi, Snhhat burl 

r u company", but ,ukbai 

tntl-ga,t he fell into and associated with evil company and was 

’ ' examples given below 

Illustrate the various shade* of meaning and the loss of force that can 

«sult from the use of an meorrett compound. The Intensive and 
Pseudo-Intensivc verbs are a difficulty that has been much slurred 
over in GrammatB. 

TTie Inteusives have aU an inherent sense of completion, which 
bos perhaps something to ^y to the fact that their Past Participles * 
(which already suggest completion) are not in use, 

* Tiu applie* ftlao to tius P^niJo-latciwlPn^. 

* Jnnn4 " to gin bittli ta ■' hi* no iflteaiweu 
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Tbc partictilnr servile lisciJ is fixed by usage, thiui Ms-parm “ to 
' burst out laughing (suddenly) " is used, but Arls-u/Ana. which might 
mean “ to laugh out hud auddenly ", is doubtrully conect. 

(5) The serviles do not entirely Jeaw aside their primitive meuning, 
as a close study of the following numerous examples will show. 

(ft) (!) The commonest juteusives ime formed with ie»a and dend. 
Lend refers the action Isick towards the doer, or implies “ for t he doer's 
benefit , while dend signifies the reverse, or is more imperious and 
implies “ do itThus ttikdl-km means “ to take oul ” (towanls 
oneself), but iiiMbifflui Is " to turn om/” (away from oneself); yiA 
rvipit/^t bdt-la “ take and divide this money amongst yourselves ”, 
but }jih Tuphjd hStdo “give and divide this amongst them" ^ yfA 
" read this letter to youreeip, but pik Mafjt) parh^d^ 
“ read this letter to qr for ww " • (said by one illiterate)) h^>n dpa» mf 
hdji-lfie the “ we were joking amongst vursdvea ”, but ham the 

" wc'were giving out laughter i.e. " we laughed out at some provoca¬ 
tion " or “ we laughed out unrestniiuedly at something ” ; uifwjtaru- 
knd “ to smile at some pranwafiou ’’ ; majAe mhibne mufibal se bachd- 
luja •* the fdhib saved me by pity, or took me under his protection ", 
but , . . boehd'di^ * = saved me and let me go my way. or saved 
me as a duty ” ; hailk-kna means “ to take one's seat 

Koch-icdn ne ghnre ho roi-fiyd " the coachman pulled up his honw 
(towards himsoif) " ; tie ghofe ko rok-diya *' the imliceman 

stopped the horse {from the front) ’*; {afke htmre nc bdAir jdfe /ke ti 
untwl fie f/ui/ayn ho Tokdhfd “ the boys were going out of the room 
when the master stopped (by calling him back from the door) " ; 

liu*aiju MAirjfflHe Ai ho iha hi u*tdd tie rok-diya “ Ilusayn was on the 

point of leaving the room when tin? master stopped him (by opposirm 
him)", -- 1 r~ e 

(2) To take nod do ti thing may also suggest achievemeot, or doing 

a thing after eSort, as: ahurtd ko qabSl kartd " 1 agree to the 
ooiiiiitioM ”, but dam ko fpibiU kar-letd hH “ 1 (hesitatingly) agree to 
the conditions , or, if said with a certain ijiflectioii of voice, " well 
I do agree to the conditions " ; iwo* m mhtihdn pas kordwa “ 1 tuivl 
mamiged to pass my examination ”. ' 

(3) Lend may connote priority of action, as: [Jab) YU, kitdb 

^ jOTr* kt *' luiid it aluud nj mv 

* Hw, ttU'ft'fore, Ift uot BD polite ms 

* 01 S uttessod h> tb, of tb, tomUr to. 

cto.p tbfl aiiBpfe fttatomejit VrmsJd by m^pdiJlod, ' 
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Ukh4o (or likk-chuko) mujhe ^tibar “ when ym have fini^ed 
wtiting yonr* boolcr tell me **: here likh-do could not be used; 
suggests here dot only priority but also the property of the imbject. 

(4) Dend may abo suggest greater deebion or coinpleteneass both 
of time and iwtion, or the result of tm aotion.as : Jab tmi wahS gatfil 
tarka hwsta fAd (not hds^tta thd) when I went there the boy was 
laughing (i.e. was laughing before 1 simA'ed]but jab ntml mko 
gudgitdaia tk4 trtih thd Arhenever I tickled him he laughed 

at k Jab maJ thriar me pah aeha iw he da ht ek minai pes^ar dantaza 
khold gaga thd '' when J arrived at the theatre I found that the doors 
had been opened just a minute or two before but mere j^ahQehe se 
bahd pahle darwdta khaMigd gaga thd “ some time before my arrival 
the doors had been thrown open Wuh rhaf^igd “ he started off ; 
here digd indjrates decision or intention. 


(5) It Ls not always easy to decide on the exact difference between 
the two. For instance, a mktreas might say to her cook, ipuh ihhT 
nujhe chakhd-dp, or chakhd-la, give rue n taste of that dakV' 


Chakha-do, however, would mean give me a taste for mg benefit as / 
want it * ; but if she were super intending the cooking she would 
say mujhe t-hakhd-lo, which would mean let me taste it for gau so that 
I can teU you what it m like (Iresh or stale % 

(6) Further exjimples of Acho and Dend as intensiA'cs :—- 


Shdhzdde ke dkh uthabrte hi — 
Ra-deml 

Ro-lend 

So-lefid 

Ro-patyid 

M uekuTd-jxtpid 

Mujhe baehd-Io 
J/u jhe Ixtchd-do 

Df$et Hat{t) iljige 


the moment the prince iPithdrae 
Ilia gaze, 

to flhed (a/eip) tears ; the idea of 
dend here is to happen suddenly 
and stop suddenly, 
to weep (for some time); to iveep 
for some time and then stop; 
to have “ a real good ciy^ 
to sleep one's full 
to weep suddenly and to canttnm; 

to burst out enuug. 
to amile suddenly, 
just, save me (out of your pity, 
etc,). 

save me (more inipetious. as 
though it w^ere a duty), 
piflise sign. 

please sign this and keep it, 
to shut the door on oneself^ 


Dast khatit) kar tijige 
Danedza ^nd karJend 

J ImplTinj; taimt ntw PFUjpwtcd tlie {maml} fniud ulimtly jupphin? 

faifDiiar and ^hrftpcr qualjtjr af 
VOL. V, l-AaTJ, 
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Datiraza hand 
Dost i^atlt) fxtr-diji^ 

JiiiM kar-la 

Jutd §df kar-do 

Mai fie dkhir ko itnUhdn past 
kardvjd ^ 

[3/fli pm kar^kuM 

Ba^z sdrfint hasn hqd B hoti 
larh hd-\^^e “ ihe 
Qa^ fWf uAAiV zahr khd4hjB 

Zang lohe ko ® khadeta hai 

Us m rwpiye k& zamln par ddl- 
diyd 

U» ne rupiife ko ojm€ jeb md dal- 
hgu 

Vs k^ ba^d tnai 5^1 par chaf^ 
Uga 

irwA fii ke pkMe ho-ligd 
J/cT® sdili Afl-io 
T um hard kam hthligd 

Ja hand thd mth ho-tiyd 

Kal ta^ill Afli, uskd tdm dj kardo 

Jah mat yi'A kdm kaf-ltigd tab 
Atari dtlsre kmn tt iaraf mtUa- 
irajjih hSgd 


to shut the door agaiD^ people, 
please sign tLis and return it 
to me. 

olean your shoes (said to the 
wearer or owner), 
ekau the shc>es and gix^c them to 
so-and-so. 

at last I have managed ^ to pass 
my exam : {tigd indicates that 
something is gained). 

I have completed my examina¬ 
tion.] 

some of the English sergeajits 
spoke OUT language pretty well, 
the prisoner at last mamged to 
swallow the poison r (ligd 
indicates difficulty), 
niateatsouv^ iron : (%3 because 
it takes away something), 
he threw the rupee doim on the 
ground (away from him}, 
he placed the rupee (or money) in 
his own pocket {tigd ^ for 
his own benefit). . 
after him* I took mg turn in riding, 

he followed him. 
come with me. 

is your husloeaa finiahed I (implies 
that the person addressed is 
doing the ivork). 

what ims to happen has happened 
(and k done with)* 
to-morrow is a holiday* do its 
work to-day: (manage to do 
it to-day). 

when I have finished {will finish) 
this business of mine^ I wili 
attend to something else: (here 
-luffd means mg work; if 
kar^hithSga were ^substituted 
it would mean anyone's wort, 
while kar~d3gd would suggest 
^ur vrork). 


* Haw jrdtt nuuuigfl la fP U«^ T " ii h^Ue pa^ z 

woiilq JisTe tbs sarnie mHaifig bnfi ft ii a&t umd. 

■ Life to'\ 

* Sote the J» to dirtingokli Lbe (ihongli object from the fobjoct. 
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Zindagl ke dm luif&e kdi liye git.e 


Zmda^l Ice din tak^f s€ Ml d{y 0 
ga,e 

Jab riMiI kMnd khd l& (=^ ktiQ- 
chuhu), tab dmi 
Samajh-titja ? 

Stri samdn a-liifa 

Mat mMjdJiyd 

IJ'iiA rnujhc d-Uyd 

Mai IIP jifih bat se kah-{ti 

Likh-dend 

Lith-tend 

fk-dtnd * 

Ait^arl am bhotl na fht ki mama 
ki hdlko toidim kar-^l 

In ttif M ddmi tatiu par hjd 
nahi fiadeid ^ charh-letd / 

Ab turn rhafh-h 

Sf id turn saudr h& lo 
Eihishfi tie kahd mat ne badshah 
ka mahall dekh-hi/d am bdJjihah 
in gad^ par baifh-tiga 
Samjha^dend 


Samjhd-lend 
Le-lmd 
Taggar ho-Ia 


life k passed pleasantly ; {liye 
is used because something is 
gained; ditj^ could not be 
Epbstitutod), 

life is passed in tfoiibk: (here 
diye is used as nothiDg is 
gained). 

come, when 1 have finislied my 
dinner. 

got it ? have yon twigged my 
meaning ? 

have all the pamphemalia 
artived ? (completion]. 

I overtook him: [1 tmU and 
overtook bim).^ 

he overtook me * : (he came and 
overtook me). 

1 told him this clearly, or onee 
for all. 

to T^Tite to or lor someone else. 
to write for one^lf^ or to finish 
writing and keep it 
to give away (completion), 
to send aimy. 

Asghari was not so simple as to 
believe the maidservant's 
e3q>liuiution. 

whv is not one of the two there 
on the pony 1 

do you now take your turn in 
riding. 

son, do YOU become mounted, 
the Uhwhli said I have seen 
the king's palace and taken my 
txini on tho king's throne. 
Famjfid-dend it said to one bebg 
sent — explain thoroughly to 
him on my behalf; MmjAd- 
= take upon yourself to 
explain all. 
to explain thoroughly, 
to take for oneself^ to appropriate, 
get ready (isaid to one getting 
ready without assistance). 


* Ntite the izai|)liCAties« ot jiliwS «kI h-di?. 
■ DoiA *loiie mi^t mean "to haad 
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[Taytfar 


Tof-dfw 

Toi4cna 

\T<tt^3lnd 

ke din ^iisaX se kat ditfe ^ 
(or kat liife^ga.s) 


Jah fml jpahiich-liyd ^ jab 7 nm 
pahuch-chiiid 


go and get ready (Implies motion, 
such as gomg into another 
room),] 

to soap and put aside, 
to ^map and gather up. 
to smash or break into several 
pieces.] 

life is passed in hodour: (1) ditjd 
because the honour is from the 
perfortnance of a duty, and 
(2) /jyd* because something 
is gained. 


Sap tujnhe Mf-kga (or kaf the snake will bite you, 

khd,€ffd) 

Qhafe kc zamln par ^>a-do 


Kah-dend 


ttiama 


let the gha^d drop on tbe ground 
or throw it down on the 
ground* 

to say clearly or once for all. 

(c) (1) “ to burl " as a servile indlcati^ Yebemence, as: 

^to beat, to kill", mdMtaind ^*to kill outright 
indmd ; khd^dlnd " to eat hurriedly, to gobble down ; hih^Jdlnd 
to speak out without concealment ; de^Idlnd l=idr^ deadend) 
to throw money to (a beggar) ; badal^ldlnd to ebonge com¬ 
pletely, clothes, money (implies force); badaldend “ to change for 
yourself, to keep the change ”, but hadal^^nd change and give 
me ” ; pafh-d^nd ** to read through hurriedly and throw on one 
side for good ” ? dekh-^lnd " to look through^ to Vo ’ a thing (m 
the American sense) ”, (implies a cursor)- view); hi^A^dtnd ** to sell 
outright, get rid of 


(2) Some further ezamplc-s of l^Ind in Intensives t _ 


Mai tte kkmui thd-ddtd 
Qagdi-t^ soAr ko kM-ddld 

Mai ne imlihdn pds kar-ddld 

Mai sard hdi kah-ddld 

Kal-ddlml 
Bhes titdr^dlo 


I hurritd through dinner. 

the prisoner hastily swallowed 
the poison. 

t have got rid of my e.vammation i 
(indicates niorc dislike than 
paji kar-ckhofd). 

I poured out the whole of the 
atoivv 


^ Bifiii idiatn. 


to cut datpn, or to cut^jf, 
cast off youi Hisgube. 

^ L&khnati idiom. 


• Msy portion of ■ coniMund verb k intnumtiTC, the wunt 

auumt bci 
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((i) iMamd “ to bent, to kill ” an a tiemk gives the i<ien of foice 
or and bene* twnj connote folly or impropriety. Moi-ne 

bad ihSh fe> aidha likh-marS “ 1 dnsbed off a letter to the king ” ; 
here mdra signifies without dclibeTatbii; mol ne ^tlob-fcAatw Ao 
cAMn^-wwra “ I ransneked through tbc whole library’ ; (iadicatea 
tboroughnesn). 

In tamwtdar iahrS ko patihar dc^mdrid hai or dt-patam hai, ttuinw 
is not used as ati intenaive sorvile. The meuning of both verbs is 
retained. 

i>e-wiar»«* “to throw something at, to doah one thing against 
another ” (meaning of both verba retainedl. 

In fmJ ne uahx sar par paitbar de'imnl “ I threw a stone at his 
bead and hit him ”, the daid implies that the stone left the hand 
of the thrower, and the »i5md that it hit; but wwl ne patthar « uakS 
tor itweAti/'dafa *' 1 crushed his head with a stone , 

(e) datfd “ to go may express completeness or finality (i.e. going 
through to the end), to be ■* through “ (in the American scnae),_OT 
else it may express change of state, or going away,* as : Kha-jam 
“to cat up (go through quickly to the end) ” and somctiuics, aa a 
pseudo iutensive, “ to eat and depart ” ^: gir-jdad * “ to fell doim ” ; 
bailA-Jdnd “ to sit ifoM'?* " ; dtib-jStid “ to sink ffeica,* to drown , 
dpk/tdnd kkdga.e “ are you ‘ through ’ with j-our diuner ? ” i wwr- 
jand “ to die (and leave for good) In dth hi liJoAlnf aipdh 

H jb^A /cAin— “ after a mere eight months I got the position 

of a regular sepoy buW. the gives the idea of after 

expectation. Mo/id “ to be or to become " but Ao-jfliw “ to become 
altogether ” ; the latter indicates a greater change of state, than the 
verb Aoiid indicat-efi. 

Sk>me (uitber examples of jami aa s servile 
Tarna^ aitT-burl ch7z AnT fe bora covetousness is such a deceptive 
tigdna ddmt bhi w se dhakhd thing that the cleverest ^man 
kha-Jutd hai ov'e" abtolutelg deceived by it . 

1 eJUUiid tr. "ta lift, to ««tTh mioutrJy CM^ Iernii "to «pU3rt. cr lift 
Md ktep". CTkan^uJjiil "to raurtck thrttigb " ; iMf"0 htn? not a scrrilt, 

■ />ft fM/aliM " to djwh a thinp ■«* or sUswti 

■ AfJ wrh* comjioiiniilfd with And njA#rl m to be AmbisuEnaS. 

u Xhmfi may T«-tiiin tfapKr litwj weiMM, 

* liC«nJ zDfAnin^* twIe? note X 

*■ Kat gir-par^ * to faJl do-^^tl Audditidy . .. * 

• td die by iLroirniitg of mie'il own ftCCfwd " ; to tw? 

drowiutl ncffiidcititAily "■ 
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Ham a-ja,i 

Mai rokfi ki wkfi rah-ffa.T 

Mai apna aa jumA rah-ga^d 
Ham miih delchic rak-gatC 

Ten iadbir khub chal-ga j 


Apti^ apne ghar jdnc ki ijdzat 
niS-ga,l 

B’^wA ku,e niegir-gafjd 

[ TFuA jolt jfflte gir-pafa 

Sainajk-ga.e 

Sahib 

[T7s baraa Ac pinahan miki 
hai 

JTj! baroa ke ba^d pinshan mil- 
jdn hai 

Angrezt tapi pahinne ae air mi 
dard ho-jdtd hai (not hotd kai) * 

Jab aal ktmdm hu,a 

Jab sdl^atndm ho-gagd 

Ga,e kl iinl lambJ dumhotT hai hi 
uakd aim mke muk talc pahiich- 
jail hai 


Do billtgb ko kahi ae eJi roti 


Ab gih ^airrat apnl aazd ko 
pahdch-gaii 

A wiffal ia %iaho nahX dtd 

auT JO kabhi d-jdid to ^aql uskl 
(hikatie tiahl raktl 


shall come in ? 
all my (fettL) hindering her was in 
vain I 1 got feft 
I was kft alone looking foolisL 
i femained witless^ I remained 
looking blank, foolish, 
your plan came off^ was crovtued 
with suoeees (contniry to 
expectation), 

they got pennission to go to their 
respective homes (expectation)^ 
he fell in the well (and toerd to 
the bottom). 

he fell down suddenly (or accident- 
ally) while he waa going along 
have you thoroughlg understood ? 
the sahib has arrived (denotes 
antic ipiition}p 

one gets a pension after thirty 
years (a mere atatenaent), but 
after thirty years one doea indoed 
get a pension, or gets it by 
regulation.] 

one g^ a headache by wearing 
an English hat. 

at the end of the year (no idea 
of c3q)ectatiop)* 

at the end of the year (idea of 
expectation). 

the cow^s tail is sufficiently long 
to reach its face : (here jdnd 
indicates change of position ; 
pahuchii hai would mean 
ha bituall V reaches), 
two cats somehow miexpcctedlv 
happened to get a loaf of 
bread: {jatm here indicates 
a welcome surprise), 
this woman has now got her 
deserts: (here gaj indicates 
after some time), 
in the first place he seldom got 
angfj% hut when he did he 
itsed to lose his head com¬ 
pletely. 


* ScatIcflJ. 

Hoti tai 'Mlvere k {thnintj • ItcaiUcbc espcrieocdtl ‘ 
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BiVfi dabe pdM shiMr he pas 

jxdiucfdl hai 


the cat stalks its pr^y; 

pahuch-j^ iiiight be used in 
sjKi'akiiLgf but would not be 
so good^ as the whole claiiBC gives 
iin intensive idea+ 


(/) All verbs compoimdcd with jand^ 



to be ambiguous as these suflixea may be used in cither a literal or 
mi idiomatic sense. \\Tieii » verb ia both intmusHive and 
the suffixes janii and dend may sometimes cgnvenieotly be used to 
differentiate, as : W* bahut ghabra-ga,jd “ he got much upset" and 
majhernaighahrS-dUr.: luuA lard,itm (orfej) Mr gatjd" he iMtthe war^^; 
truA riijw>o har-gagd = f« »e rupiga har^iijd “ he lost the money ; 
us tie sat dtishnami ko karS^igd “ he defeated his enemies " ; 
khujtdtd hai " my wound is itching ” *: I» i»at kkwjla^ 

(rare == Vide also Fscudc^Intensives. 

Rah jSm “ to be left behind, to get ‘ lett' ", general lyjmpUes some 
helplessness or ineffectiveness, as larkd rofo tii rafi-gatjd “ the cWld 
* got left ’ cr>-ing "; hSih pSfi rah ga,e " I (my limbs) am tired out 

(^) (1) Forno “ to fall ” bgbtb' or mctophoTically, to be m a 
fallen state, as a servile indicates BuJdeimess or unexpectedness, 
ami if possible action dbimirards, as; Phisal pafud “ to slip suddmly 
or unexpectedly " ; ghm-papta " to enter suddenly aud intrusively’' *; 
Ao-popio “ to happen suddenly ”; ro-papui “ to fall aw«piiig 
suddenly " ; chila-papM ** t* oat crjdng aloud " (with or without 
tears); pSgal bhaga aur kS,e me h'ld-pafa “ the madnjfln fled and 
suddenly jumijcd (fo™ into the well" ; bimnin pat tud-ja.* 

(not ifciTd-pori) " tbe cat suddenly jumped (up) on to the table ; 
6im da/^at-- kirki mi se kiid S.i " the cat suddenly jumped m at the 
window” {not iwd-pofT), rty-jwriio al waysgivea the idea of falling from 
u height aida or info, as: mke vpar ckhal- hli^paft *' the roof fell m 
upon him, broke and fell" ; palgaUgak taiga,jd " tbe bridge suddenly 
broke ", but gahS'jak tm-para ** suddenly fell info something • 
ijttk-d'ijnk gir-ga,ja ** the bridge fell down suddenly ”, does not indicate 
so much TOddenness as gak S yak git-para, Parnd indicates tuueh 
the same suddennesses n/Aitd q,v, as WHwi-um panto = mus^wro KfAna. 

(2) Rtih-parm “to remain over", ban^paftto “to be effected, 
managed", le-parna “ to lie down with are paeudo-intensives anu 
contain no idea of suddenness; the literal meaning of both verba 


» ZtftSm mi itajli hat* hai. 

* r;Aiua tahtA hai •• he emuuDj ■ vWl™ iftlnidmSlj- 
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h rptnined, ifeii icam^^r tha is lige dashman kl {qisfmU) ban-pafi 
** 1 wfl5 we^k and ao my eJtiemy got the upper hand 


(3) Further examples of papm in Intenaivea — 


ir«A hds-pard 

Ckhalld nik^l pafd 

boi jxird ^ 

I^rkT jdg-pari 

A-ptJn^d {-par) 

Lafd^t ho-pap 
Chkat iut^pafi * 

Chhai-^ir-pap 
Chhat gir-ga^l 

Zor lagdne iw gdrl rfml-paf^gl 
[x-lpaT tha in iisko gad pafi 
Gkofe se jaldl uiar-para 


he suddenly laughed, he burst out 
laughing. 

ray ring has unexpctitedly come 
off and dotPJ*. 
be said unexpeetedlg, 
the girl awoke saddentg. 
to att4ick s^idderdpt to fall upon, 
war broke out imddenly. 
the roof auddenly fell an someone, 
the roof suddenly fell m (general), 
the roof fell dattm (general), 
the carriage will start off 
[saddeiilg] by piishing. 
the remembrance of his purae, 
saddentp occurred to hia mind.] 
dSamoiint at ance, 


(A) (1) “ to rise (of action or voice, etc.) haa an idea of 

suddenness * and often corresponds to the English vulgarism “ to up 
as In " I up and hit him or did you up and sauce your mother ! ” 
It suggests starting up suddenly to do a things as ^ Bd-uthm * “ to 
exclaim oui ; ehilld-ulhwl '* to cry out " ; km uthm “ to laugh out 
suddenh' (probably incorrect) ; pukaT-alhnd ** to shout out, to 
exclaim ; bilbiJa-uthm to whine or sob out ” ; kah-uiknd “ to say 
out (aloud and auddenly).*'' It has much the sfime force us pajTid, tliua 
ijhahrd-uthnd — ghabra-pafTid ; uiffr-ufAno mdr-papm, vide (j) (1). 

(2) Further examples of u/Auu in Inteiislves: — 


GAar mi ogjal-uthl * 

Lafkl nlnd Aejag-utkl 
[CAar me dg {ag^j 
[Ghar mi dg jal-part 

UchT ST bohf bate ckabd rhftbd 
kar mat bdo 

Kahi irwA ptirkft-nthe AT — 


the houae Buddeiily burst out into 
fhimes, 

= jdff-parl woke up suddenly* 
t he house caught fire.] 
a fire broke out in the hoiiscv] 

’ ^peaib out, don^t mumble. 

suppose he aaks right out^ If— ? 


^ " itc! rXrlaiined, be laid pudeJetJv 

^ herv iodicAtec '" falling down eq 

^ ll cArniQi be luniplv ■ubetitnied for parnik. 

* H'irA ^-pd-F^ ho uncxpecU^illy huU 
^ But et nnaDklmng Brc to up 
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[Nayd inakdn qardr jtd-ga^ hat, 
dp to us me uth chali ^ 
Muhtirnmad ^dqil k€ mare 

(Aarra w/Aa 

Wuh ghabra uthd ^ 

Bhdg-uthnd ^ 

[Bkdgpdnd 
Mushurd tUhna 
Mdr utknd 


the new house baa been fixed on 
let us shift into it,] 

Muhannufld ^iiqilL biuat out treni' 
filing with anger, 
he suddenly sturletl up upaet; 
(the meaning oi both wopJa is 
retained).* 

to Sturt off at a nui. to take to 
flight. 

to nui away;] 
he suddenly smiled, 
to beat suddenly. 


(i) (1) Bukthnu '*to sit, to be seate^lLmpUea to be at leisure 
anti aftMi, afl a wn-ile, adds ibe idea of earelessness or aimlessness. 
It suigeats sitting down after doing a tbuig (completion), or a chango 
of position (suddenness). Hence it mny connote impropriety ot kck 
of forethought, as : utk-baitM« “ ** suddenly” (from u supme 

position); Jlwr.6mVAfm *' to do suddenly without forethought or m 
an improper mutmer ” ; rnSr-ixiUhna " to bout suddenly in a b^t of 
excitement (and hence without sufficient reason) 

“ to fork out (pay up reluctantly, give and then sit down m deicction) , 
faiA.(«nrAiid *■ to blurt out, to say tactlessly ” ; kr-baithm “ to b^m 
fighting suddenly " ; ffhurak^itkvii “ to scold suddenly (and then 

regret it) 

(2) Further examples of baithnd in Intenaives: 

good-fpr-nothing girh cant you 
see you have sewpi on. the frilla 
upside down i 

ahe w as not so fooUsh ai to get 
cross iriiAojrf u 

when you despair of everj’thing^ 
give up all hope, then—^ 
he resigned hi ruMlf to Fate j (com* 
pletion t he even finished weep- 
' ing at his Fato)+ 

I lost the money (imexpect^Iy 
or lu an improper manner). 

I chucked the money away for 
nothing,) 

I lost the money altcjgether, i 
definitely lost it.] 


.'I* nd-m«r^ bufkl! eujh uki 
kdlifja luga-buitki 

iraA m^tuJimaqwihtkijuldbigar- 
bdi'UhJ 

Jab turn fpsmal ko ro-lwi^A^ 

IVkA gi^mat ko ro-baithd 

Mai rupi^e ko kho-haithd 
[J/m ne rujnye ko kho-dah 
[3/ai iw? rupige ko kho-dirjd 


1 PjuaUo-kutf iMive-. -1 ■ 

* liWij tfcJhl *' tc tun off in wilhbnc irhfie* 

i. tiw opto*'*" '■ to wt dflwn -tUT dotng . 


Khar^ Aaiinfucb 




^ ji 

i4 


1 lost the modey: implies it wus 
dot my fault.] 

alas 1 hare fa^iskiff i^ved him 
my Thatch (I wish I had not), 
he embezzled quite a lot of money 
{on a single occasion \ comple¬ 
tion). 

he emiMrzzled quite a lot of my 
money (over a long perioil,] 
he has always deprived me of my 
dues. 

what a mistake I have 

made. 

he (suddenly) sounded the bugk 
at an improper time (or when 
it was not wanted). 

I hope he won't make a mis- 
Atatement. 

I hope he won't speak out a 
fah^hood on 

he (wrongfully) assumed the office 
of qait. 

on the death of Shahjahno hia 
son Aw^ng-zad betaine king 
(naturally),] 

on the death of the kuig, the 
bikishti became king (im¬ 
proper !y, ete.)* 

I had to [Miy up the loss and that's 
that (completion). 

Pa £0 DU-1NTE XSIVES 

(j) | 1 ) Nearly allied to the Intensives are what 1 have ventured to 
nnme the PAcudo-lntenaives. Thcae arc fornwnl by prefi^^iug the 
shortened form of the Conjundii^e Paiticipfe to any suitable verb and 
80 the meaning of both verba la retaincci as kk}d-mknhu = khudhtr 
nikdliifi^ “ to dig mil^\ Aa the shoTtened fonii of the Conjunctive 
Participle happens to have a fonn now identical with the loot,^ only a 
knowldige of the language or the dictiomry can help the studeatto dis- 
t iziguish between the two compoundA. Ambiguity b further increased by 
the fact that in some eases a compound can be both an Intensive and 

^ Xikriina ntA A HtvUe. 

» S4j Qix^k Oriemin baa pqlnM tlmt thJa ccefuflcm Um Cbaj, ppj-t with 
thp mot ia modem. In mctiiiiB vd Hindi as MtiU In mmu dkk^ts, the JVrt. ended 

in i am kari (:= 


[iliiijA St Tuphja kko-gatfa 

A/sos fnat ajwil ghap uskt de- 
hoitha hS 

TVwA bahiU rupiifa mar^xiitha 

[Ustie iiatmm bakii^ sa rupiga mar- 
ligd 

ITwA merd haqq mdr-baithd hai 

Ah / iJiUi Jhii^T j^abfl kar- 
baithd 

TFwA bigid bajd-tKtifiid 

A'uAf irtiA jhdt na M-baitht 

[Kaht itulijhul Tha M-ulkt 

tf tiA ho-baithd 

[Shdhjahdn it j-jwrn^ jxir mkd 
beta Awrangz^ padishdh hii.h 

PadUhdh kt fmme par bihiahli 
pddishdh ban-bai(hd 

J/af ghdid de birUhd 


CHOU ^-ressiVE 


ASD P^E^;CO-I^TE>^■aIVE VERBS 


aP»»d<hliileMivo. Thiis in r««i IM«a *M-((nso “ 1»•»" “J ^ 
,1» verb i. inteonta! brt i" Wa MS« iS.^ 

and csn be .i^ed Mv ii the deg has ge^e swsy. If it be cles^^ 
indicate that the dog stayed where it was, the exprebswn 

* 2 “ oih^ examples of Pscudo-lateii^™ that ndght 

for Intensivcs arc : Md bachche Aa fe-pa^ * “ ^ ^ 

her child " : AAc7iui ihrMhnd^ " to eit down and etufl oncBclI ^th 

food ” ; «-«A £01 th- 

" - Mao-«<Aiid* “ to start up and run . *<>,» 'f** 

me such and euch a book and then ^o " *; jo k^hh jr«M ^ 

,r«A mnjAc ftoA-j-ad “ whatever the .Bhib says to yon con-e and report 

it to me’*; fa»» mwjft « *' '**T' 

tafc yiht fto “ yon told me tcAm tfou that you were going 

IjiboTC but voii still here .... i 

nkd de^rt**; rok-T^khnS « to bespeak, engage beforehand 

abo not intensives. 1 - , ^ tn fhe 

(3) The shortened form of the Cony Part, bmcb it closer to 

JnUrbthanite full form: tbi^mim.lAnd ^to co-bne 
but iiuVAar iwi/Awd ** to meet and sit together . The 
suggests an inten.'«l of time between the two verbs. 

(4) Further examples of Pseudo-Intensives : 

chhorifoyn hni ■ off), 

.. just listen before you go Isaid to 

^ one inn burn-). 

r ~ to take aWftV. 


J Dftiikfta Ivisrti nat » t#TrkIp+ 

* Li iwt * ^ ln.nu rntnAum"'^ Khus^mmchc^Mm 

• /i*Sj i*ara Aewt *' to rtin off W turtle o^Hr loaff ®'a 
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Urii-lejam 

lA-pham^ia 

Bhdg-nikalm 

Turn a pm t^raj se kos(}mhish kar- 
chhoro 
De'chhofTid 

Km\d fie dHrr Jb tfiaid 

hi kar-chh&fd 
Ghaalt-lejdnd 

Khub, time waste do ja^ah parsd 
he tdffe kah-rahho or fojt- 
rakho 

Lo ju^b mm mWe 

rok-rokbo 


to abscond with living beings 
(haman or otherwise). 
t<j bring and snare, 
to flee farth. 

have » good try (and leave the 
rest to luck). 

to giTO away completely (to one 
who can keep it), 
at lust the rays of the hot sun 
left the wayfarer quite tired out. 
to <lrag otdiay. 

all right, bmk me two seats by 
the tonga for the day after 
to-morrow, 

book two th&atre stalls for me. 


tie merl molar ka eh 
fjbantd^ mA-raJt/io 
If bat h> sim^raiho 

Mai ne ko,i bdl kahne jsc a/M 

fut-rakhd * 

fs hitdb to ut/id-rakho 
Is dost nr ko nthd-raiebd 

Us nr mnjbe iemg kar-rakhd Aai 

Is bat ka mmajk rokho 
Tarkdrl dp be kar- 

rakhl ^ 

Tambdko plnd kardm kar-rakbd 

il/dt dkb if pdtt kar (or 

hrrke) ('hbofd * 

. 1/(11 imtibdti pds karke ralid * 

[J/dl fie iiii/iAm pm kar-iipd^ii 

Akbir 71^1 fie bbul to mtdl ehhord 
or tiii^'tor ehhoj^d ® 


the sentry clots ined my motor 
for an hour* 

hwd thiB (and keep It m votir 
mind)^ 

I left nothing nusaid. 

take up thiii book snd keep it. 
he sbolished this oustom (took 
it up and put it aside), 
he has kept me in a poaition of 
discomfort* 
boar this in mind, 
he has got ready vegetables for 
you some ^iaie ago. 
he made tobacco unlawdnl and 
kept it so. 

I eventually with difficulty passed 
luv examination (oxuicsses 
relief). 

1 wua contonted only when 1 
passed my exam. 

J have uanaged to pass my 
examination (achievemeut and 
completion).] 

at last r raanaged to expel the 
ghost. 


‘ LPT eir gmntJi ter 4 % 

! ^ ^^8 “P ‘ ««1 'Iftwn «n]v Wfaco ,In™, 

* r "»«> '• b*» litel? gdt^y - ■ 

I rented fliiJy wbitt] I iiAd puwd* " " ■ 

* Or not M i(i*d no nE beto«. 
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iVal ne iniiihan pd^ kar-ddSd 

HamjtifnSa Av>drAA d^t hat 

Mai Wtirf dp ke hamrdh ho-dld hS * 
Mai rfnJt ^dne se h3 

hhicar m mb kii 4 :hh d^^-rakha hai 
IFuA dond m^re. ^itdf mildmilht 
Dartpi charh-dffd 

\4chchhd,jd^a kar-d.^^ 

Usku karke ® d,o 

Tu^^i apnl taraji^f hashish har- 
ckhopo 

Kal tak kiidb ko pafh chharatfa 


Ai turn m: ap}i€ hatha 

apnd ttaqr kho-rakha hai 

Kisl farh kdfn chal^niktd 

Gumr-chhofw 

Stkh-rakhnd 

Injafi Um ^ri!/d k& kht^h Ic-jdtl 
hai t 

Jab sumj dcha charh dtd hai 


I^atidaq ko khod-daio and 
khandaq ka khfxtkar ddh 


expresses more dislike than kar- 
chhora, 

we hjivc seen, aod returtied from, 
the congregational mosque. 

1 flta going to accompany yon. 

I have been to the post bdiI come 
back. 

God has kept him affluent. 
those two combined agamst me. 
the river has risen up (in our 
direction *) m flood, 
all right go and do it and come 
back (said only to a person 
present). 

(said either to one present or at a 
distance.) 

have a good try and Icnve the rest 
{to luck or to God). 

1 shall have quite Blushed and 
put aside the book by to¬ 
morrow I (more emphntic than 
pafh-chul'Sqd). 

0 Women t by joai own doing 
you have kepi yourselves in an 
undignified position, 
the business somehow numaged 
to get a start, 
to puss over campletebj, 
to learn a trade (By icag of pfe- 
eaaiion agaifwt pomrig)^ 
can the engine pull along so nmny 
carriages ? 

when the sun rises high ; [the 
idea i.s that the sun rises 
towards one: eharkfata hai 
would be wrong).* 
dig out the ditch (the ditch being 
the object); both the^se have 
much the same meanjng, but 
the secDn<) indicates a greater 
interval of time. But khod- 
NiJtafoand khod kar nikdh dig 
moiethifig" out from the flitch. 


^ P^tstat icnAC far immKliatr future. 

^ DaryH ck^r-qay^ ho* milch thc< Mtiir hut ham cut i^uitc lUch AQ 

iiniELiiic<nt piMMiiinii- 

* The Ahort^nud rwm hnf jouw ihe two virbi clwlv. the Fuller f^rm batjst impiwM 

an ixttervjiL 

* Bttl hat for tbft Hating Atm, 
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J’S£inK>-I.\TENsjvia 
Aithir ro dhclcar bait/i raM ^ 

Mai so raha = nmi ao-gatfa 
Tumke s/iarm ie ma« mar-rakiid 
Jaldi h/d hai. 1c5m ho-mk*igd 


Ahhi o&^i ho-jS^ega (not ho- 
T<thegd) 

Kamca samjhd in htch jja kachh 
panl to ^ruT hj niil-rahegS 


FOHSfED WITH Rahnd 

he sobered down at last after mnch 
lamentation ; {baith-mhd = be 
flat dovQ in that state of tnind) 

J composed mjself to sleep f 
went to sleep natural h', 
you ought to “ (irovm Voureelf'' 
(die on purpose), from shame, 
whats the hurrjr, ^ 

accomplished of itself (some 
timi* oj- other); 
but 

it ift-ill get done sood^ 


Chnagh jaJie jaite mal so mMaS 
for go-jd,^gdi 
forkar rakegu 

IMm t&rkar 

Ta^rmiho^ topAir gom-sktida 
offcA^Aa tnd raAegd 

Chuhd parde ke pTchhe Ao-rohd 

Me «e Aohd ki pant ke bdkir 
yt/t machAligd mar-rahJ /tai 


Mai inuqian jias Ivr-ke raha 
Mai ne tmitfubt pas Attr-cAAo^o 

Gi^h «e ms band kirh flo-mAo 
(or to-gnga} 


the crow said to itself I shall 
^Iniost eeriamlg get water there ' 

whihrt the lamp is still burning I 
will go to sleep, ® 

effm ^ 

he exhouafed himself, 
if FW please, you will recover the 

"ftridu* ^ incanfl 

anrt he will remain with you 

the mouse went behind the scree!; 

and kept there for Boms time 

the boy said, these fish are d^-ing 

irom beiBg out of the water! 

(here mor^mAi hat is ^he 
I did Gni^li the exam 

“S'r I»"'l 

woa t face jt ugain)« 
settled to slc6p. 


“ hiti formed with chalnd “ to start ” fc; i 

he ^Artod Bpeoifin£ =2 hatn^ tjw^ • r - t # ' 

(1) b„n 

' '■ a.. _ r , . . 


hat he getea " ii AoKrtiH. II 
PrwAt, ^ ment J hat 


jMf u dQW"*' 
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ate tiaasitivc, the Conjiuictivc Participle and the Passive voice can 
be used as mSr ddlkar “having killed ”, dhdi Tum-ar ‘^having kept 
covered ” | tcuh tnor ttSlS<fot/a (Ad “ he was killed * But ii one element 
of the comjjound is neuter these parts of the intensive are not used, 
thus: tfir-paricar, bof tuhar, kha jSkar bhdg nikalhar cannot be said. 

Kar-dikhaija floj/a “ it was done and shown ” ; iflr-cAAord-i(ai|ia 
“ it was done and left " ; pttrdt fUttch rakh “ the curtains were 
kept drawn are correct, 

Ppf the murdered soldier you cannot say uiar-rfdAi Au,n sipShi, 
but Wu» tiyd A«,a or tttdrS hu,d or maqtul tipahl. 

(2) PoAuf fdAar “ having arreated and brought ” are not one com¬ 
pound but two separate verbs, 

(3) Le-jShar and (dior (fe'dAar) arc however correct, perhaps 
because they are regarded aa two single verba, 

(4) Ije-jsyd gnifS the passive is used. 

(ol (1) Intensives are not ordinarily used in the negative. An 
Intensive intensifies the action and a negative negatives it, so the two 
cannot be used together. Exceptions arc clauses implying expecta¬ 
tion or exception, conditional clauBcs, ebuscs after job iak. iuA? “ I fear 
lest and interrelations expecting the answer “ yes ” or intended to 
remove doubt, as: usio rhhordo hut negatively nsio wwri cAAo/w: 
ckior mat do indicates expectation of release. /)o to so A1 uuii use AAd no 
jVT.u^ “ well, give it to me, I am ito( going to eat it up (as you seem 
to expect} C.’nto is bdt kd fiofd AAayaf thS Ai kahi ffeU B mar Ir 
andar «a d-pafi- “ they took good care not to come within range ”: 
wmA war AaAri gaijS “ he did no( die {as you expected) ", dfai nc kSt 
nahi data, fatfaf. chMa hat “ 1 did no# cut it down, 1 merely [iceled 
it ” ; kgd m «c darakki ko kat »<iA i ddlu “ what, did he not cut down 
the tree ? ” 

above compounds hai^ been chiefly extracted from 
Tht Bride’s Mirror and have been discussed with a Hindu gentleman 
of Delhi (a graduate of Cambridge), a Muslim resident of Lakhnuu 
(a graduate of Allahabad) and with several other Indian gentlemen 
who have been for some years resident in hiHglsud, 

^ Note podtifio oE 







.4 CHAPTEH FHQM THE ULlOEH-hS bALAl 
By S. Yoshitake 

T he Buddhist Birth-Stories have sptoad widely among ^Mongols 
chiefly in two collections: the Pliper-wn (The Ocean o 

Parables) the AHm Gtrel (Golden Gleam). The former acconiing 
to Professor Bcrthold Lanfer,' is an adaptation of the 
the Tibetan translation contained in the Kondzur of the Chine^ 

^ « jK. which has been edited and tiaiiBlnted into German by 1, .1. 
Schmidt- under the title Dzangtun oder Der iVeU* wnd <for Tor. 
the preface * of his work Schmidt points out that while the two versions, 
Tibetan and Mongolian, agree in the main, the tales m the Mongoh^ 
text have been amplified and parnphraaed, often with su^lcm^tary 
matter not found in the Tibetan version, although in the latter are 
found in places abort passages which the Mongolian veision h^ not. 

Professor J. Takakum,* on the other hand, is inclined to doubt 
the Tibetan origin of the Mongolian text on the ground that m the 
second chapter of the UUgn-iin DoH the phrase thousand prmoea 
i« erroneously given as “ ten princes ”, and that such a mis^e can 
only arise fn^m a mis reading of the Chinese character as +. 

However that mav be, that the Mongolian text resembl® closely 
both the Tibetan and the Chinese versions will be seen from my 
translation of the fifth chapter of this work which I give here .nth 
the corTcspondmg Chinese text. For the ttansiation the 
text contained in Kowalewski'a ChrrMhg* has ^ 
the Chinese text has been token from the IE @ Tv « P; 

In the present transliteration the words spelt inncc^tely m tte 
original text have been corrected and aro marked with an axter.^ 
The same applies also to the dative-locative toimination -m OT -ttir 
used with a noun ending in a vowel or the contonant n 
have altered arbitrarily into the more usual form -dnr or -dtir, alth ug 
I have seen this somewhat abnormal use of -tur or -tttr m a certain 

Buddhist Jlftniiscript. 

- i;. IJ- R^auisapwi,: 

l^tifpr : -Slizsf: dtr Iiitrclfwr. htSiU Sstrm€ 

.1 tk. Wi. M.n Wd *. r«J.l.Tib«»..MCk»»."= 

■"tt *■ 

* VoL iTp pp- S54 -hS. 
sot.. T. PiLKt t. 
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S, VOSHITAKE— 


dfllAi-daki tegri asagQg^^a-u iUll ann btii. 

p^p ^ fS 

3 fJ Aft # 
E A IS 


Thia is the chapter eonoeming tlia 
QuestiPCLs of the God of the Sea, 


eyia kemen mmti Eonuvug&ao tugen ilaiu tegllj nttgcigsea 

horqan anii uraYAinn baigaimi-diix iXagtigdi qaa k^hegUn-ii ^efeglig-ttir 
itegel tlgei idegen dglige-Hi ger^Un ejen-il hayaaqidwj-im ktiriyen^dUr^ 
sagun amoi^ 


Thus have I heard. The most 
onUghtencd aod perfect {blrnffovan) Buddha 
Vim oDce staying m the city of Bmmstl, in 
the pleasure-garden of the house-holder 
/eejef ideg^n 6gli^&4u {giTer of food to 
the impTotected i niidifAo-j>jii Ar«rffl) in the 
park of Prince lla^fV^H {conqueror t 
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tere iAg-tur* tert gajax-taki tabm jaguii tedfli qudaidu£i ktirottn 
dalai-dar* erdeni abun yabuqni-dar, eyin jttbleiUn, bide edeger 
ktimUn-U dotora tBU nigea layin uduriduqdi hUmfin figei bUgeitl tUtl 
bolmau kemeldUged, tere gajar-tftki nigen ubaii-yi udnridtigfii bolgan 
abugad, dalai-duT odsagai kemea jllbsiyeldtijtf. 


At that time, five hundmi merchanta 
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of the same city contemplated an e^peditjon 
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out to sea in quest of gem»T came to an 

agreement: ** We need an able leader 
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Uhasi (npdsoA'o) of the town as n leader. 
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and then set out in our quest/’ 
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tedUi tere abaii^yi abagad. daUi-dur orugad tlib duiuda ktliilgsea- 
dtir> dalai-daki tere tegif anc mari aynqu metU qab qat.a ciijge-tU 
ioyogaban degegside irjayigfian terigtlii-dTir-iyeii gal litagagfl teyimt 
aigen rakla bolun qubilugad teden-tt dergede Iregedp oi kfinihn ta ene 
o^go^a-baa nadur bg kemea bgllLeged. 


ilagug^ qan kobegtln-U ieieglig-tfir , * . bayasqula^^un kiiriyen 

VQmrpondB to J^^-vana Ai^i^piwioda^r^ms, Ig^ ||L |$]. Sqm- 

timtm ily? plirtji? fer-ttn ejea-M fof ^ brtfiPe^hoJdw) i* rcpl4[^ qotala 

(whrtl#, entbelyt 
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Takiog thus an UbaH as their leader they 
put out to Hta. When, however, they 
reached mid-ocean, the God of the Sea 
approached them, in the assumed form of 
a jet-black RakAa (demon: rafoAas) of 
a dreadful appearance, with its head abla 2 e 
and its fangs turned upwards, and said to 
them, “ Give rue this ship of yours, 
Jlen ! ■' 
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basa ktl eyin kemen aiagui-nn, ai tan-u ulmi-tur nadur adaU masi 
ayugulugii eyimU WlmUn buyu, kemen asngbasu udtiridug6i uban 
agtler-an, diniaca neg maei ayuftalngH teyimfl kUmtIn mann ulus-tur bm 
kemen oRillegBeu^iUr, dalai-yin tegri egUler-iin, teyimU bui biigem tere 
ken gegei bui kemen asagugsan-dur, 

“ Is there in your world,” continued the 
God, ** any one who is as dreadful as 1 ? ” 

To this the Ubaii, the leader, answerorV, 

*' In our world, there arc men who are much 
more tlreadful than thou.” '* If that is so, 
who are such men ? ” the God insisted, 
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nhasi Bgttler-iin. m(mu tere nlm-tur mimqag teneg Mes-i 

dnrabar fUlcdllgdi amin nitnlqu ba, ese bggtigaen-i buligdi ha, huragn 
kUiel-iyer totiyagiid ba, qudal egtilegeid ba. endektl tiges-i bgttlegfud 
ba, qagnrmag 6gttleg6id ba, sirigto bgmeg6id ba. yeke nrin taiiyaggui- 
tn ba, magu Ujel-iyer yaboqui teyimtt kUmUn ann terUl yegttdgejU 
amitan-u tamu-dur* tbnfged, 

“ In our world,” answered the f A “S' ^ ® 


"there are stupid and ignorant men who 
wilfully commit sinful acts, such ns, for 
example, taking a man’s life, taking things 
which have not been given to them, 
indulging in sensual pleasures, apeaking 
lies, talking nonsense, using ohualve and 
slanderous expressions, saying rude things, 
flying into posaiotis, and behaving themselves 
in unseemly wBl 3 's ; such men will be bom 
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in fi liviiig”Iieil lit rebirth^” 
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tamn^yin takigtilsan erlig^Ud-te bangdajat jarim-dur anu 
£ab£m eigegad jarim-dnr anutei-g^tlr* ktUijti kevc^keieg Qgtafiu Jaiim 
ana agtttU'-taT kjjtl nltagadp jarioi ana teg^rmen^lir t^genntden^ jarim 
ana ildIJ-td agalan dabagiatia, jarim ana gai^an £(JgiM-tnr tiLiegd&ged» 
jarim ann jes togcgan-dar mllifin ba magn bntdag n«ainliiT cinaja** 
jagun mi^gan jU boUala tastekll iigei teyinatl eldeb jobalaq-i itjegdi 
tere ktlmtii ana £imada^ tllemji ayaqti metU bolaJ* kemen ogtilagsen 
ilgo«-i dalai yin tegri ionusngad aafa illil itJegdeD odbaL 


** Tbey will be dealt with by the Erlig, 
the watchmen of hell/' he went on. And* 
aome of them will be cut to pieces with the 
aword, j>ome wiD be tied ’iip to a cart and 
tom to pieces-p some will be tniahod or 
milled to death in n mortar or in a null, 
while flome will be forced to walk over a 
hill of eword^. Besides* some may bo 
burnt on a burning pile* w^ldle others are 
boiled in a copper in foul and icy water. 
XoWj these men who undergo such unbearable 
tortures for a hundred thousancl years aw* 
it would seem^ tatieh more dreadful than 
thou/* As soon m he had heard these 
words spoken to him, the God of the Sea 
disappeared. 
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baaa kll dalai^ar* yabtm atala, dalai-daki tere tegri ana maji 
qatagflaa sirbumn yainn-dur* torug*an teyimU njgen kiizntla holua 
qubilnn iregedt eyin OgiUer-tlnp ai kttmUn ta ene o^gda yugan nadnrUg 
kemen tfgtHeged, 
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So they vrent further out to »ca* when 
the G(>d of the Sea appeared agaiop but this 
time in the form of a man completely 
withered and reduced to skin and bone* 
and said to them* " Give mo this ship of 
yours, 

b^a eyuT'V^agTi^'-anf ai kfljntlii tau^u uliu-tur yadan qatagtaiip 
•irbtunn yaaun-dttr*'^J’’3&san eyimtl kitmtln bayu kemen aiagagian 
dor*, tere uduridug^i dgtUer-tUi manu uluis-tur fimada^a tileznji 
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yadRnqatagsaateyijntt alan Mlttgo. kanwn figillebetll. daUi-yin tegri 
bgtaer-tlji, leyiroH bui ele btfgostt, teyimtt ken gegii bui. 


“ Is there in your world,** ftontinucd 
the God, “ any one who is worn to a shadow 
like me ? ’* Vbaii, the leader, (inBwered. 
“ There are in our world many people who 
are mnoh mote enmeiated and witheretl 
than thou.** “ II that is so, who ate aueh 
men ? *' the God insisted. 
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kemeaa*aaba5u,ttbaR0gUler-tin;niBna nlai-tn nnujqag teneg qaram 
icdldl-ttt. ayidaqflui* sedkU-tU, ogUge ttW bggdgfii. teyimli kUmiln ann 
terltl yegUdgejil birid-ttir torllged. bey e ana yake agula-yin tedUi, 
qognlai ana tebea.e-yiii sUbe-ym tedlU. tUHn-iyen uriyalduju yadan 
qatagsan olan jagnn iniijgan od boltala, u*un*u ner.e-ber m .onutugii 
tedeger anu cimaia nwai iilornii buya, kemeu agUleged naia ttltt 
Ujegden odbai. 


To this the Vbaii answered, “In our 
world are stupid and igHorant men ol an 
avariciovia and envious natore who would 
give nothing in eharity. They will be bom 
at rebirth os a Birid (the htonstef of Hades ^ 
preia) whose body is as large as a mountain 
while its throat is os smoll as the eye of a 
needle." “ These men," continued the 
Uhaii, “ who are emaciated anti witheretl, 
with their hair rough and matted, and who 
have not heard the word * M ater * for many 
hundreds of thousands ol years, indeed 
outstrip thee." And, no sooner had the 
Ubaii spoken these words than the God 
disapiKsared. 
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■ tendeie baia iinagsi odon atala, dalai*daki tegri anu 
ajesktUen^-th teyimVl nigen fcfunUn balan qubUju ireged, eym o^er 
ai kUman ta ene oqgoea yngan nadur ag kemen 
aBagar-im. ai ktttnttJi tan-a uliu-tar minn metU sayin Ujesktll J] 

Irifmttti bayu* 
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Again the tncicluints sailed forth, llic 
God of the Sea appenwl yet onee more, 
this time in the form of a person with a most 
beatitiftU figure and great charm, and said 

^ ^'p of yo“«. 

Men I ” “ Ja there in yotir world," continued 
the God. "nay one as beavitiful and elegant 
as I ? ” ^ 
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kemen ssagn8saa.dur. nba« ogliler.Un, ^ilnad 4 jagon minaaa degU 


The t'baSi replied, " There are in our 
world people who are a hundred thousand 
times more beautiful and elegant than 
thou/' " ^\Tio are the people," demanded 
e God, 'who are much more beautiful 
and elegant than f ? " 
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.4ju^ing, the (/bait aaid. "In pur ® Xt }n to 

world, there are people who are wise and S » ^ 
prudent, and who maintaid the works of 
their body, tongue, and mind, in absolute 
purity by observing perfectly the ten 
mentorious deeds, and who pay great 
r^pcct to the Gurbttn en/twt'f (three jewek* 
irfratna) by offering them whiito^er they 
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“ These people," eontinued the I76aii, 
“ will be bom at rebirth os heavenly beings 
of gooil lincogo with a beautiful and fine 
appeartince. who surpass thee a bundretl, 
uay a thousand times. To compare thee with 
these beings ts etjual to compai'ing a blind 
monkey with a lion," 
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tediii dal&i-dakl tegri ajiu nlgea alag.a 4figtlr«^ mm abugad, «ym 
Ai nbaii-a dalal-rm ama bnyn, aLagaa-dakl uewi jeke 
bnyu kemen asagugsan-dm:*, ubasi ogiLler-tln, alagaa-daki mm. yeke 
baij.ai dalai-yin utuu U£ilgtlken buyxir k^mea bgliLebesIl, 


Thereupon the God of the Sea iicoopcd 
111> a butidfiil of wat€r and said, " Whioh Ls 
greater, 0 Uha^, the water in the sea or 
that in the hand I ■' The water in the 
hand^** answered the UbaAi, “ is irr-eater 
and that in the sea less/' 
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dalai-yin ttgri bgtLLer^Un, ai ubaii dalai-yia tisim M£ilgdkecL belugad^ 
aUgaa-daki utoh yeka kemekti ^inn qudal bayiLj^a, kemen dfiHebeiiL 
nbasi tigiiler^Un minu ene ffge linen bm.j.a qndal bnea huL ilnen yusun-i 
ann dgUl&fftlgei, 4i-bar Bayitnx sonnSp yerll dnlai-ylii usun yeke kemekll 
£inu iinen hm atala, £ag-tAgan kilrbesil magad filrgimyi. 


Then the G<hJ of the Sea ** la not, 

O Ubaii, thy docliration that the water 
in the sea is lesB, and that that in the hand 
is greater poiisibly a false atatement ?" 

This my statement is true and La not 
false,*" answerer! the Uba^i. " I will prove 
its verity, so listen thou well. Whilst the 
water in the sea is namilly greater, aa thou 
rightly deomest, it will eertainly be exhausted 
in the course of time/" 
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galab ebderekili iag-tUTi ene narau'aia obeM ba. nigen naran 
gartigad buUg ba, qamug tifcilken usun sirgimili. gudagar narau 
garbaau qamug hchken mllred lirgin qatamnl dbdtig^t naran garbava 
qajung* yeke urosqa mllred sirgimlil, tabdagar naran garbaHi yeke 
dalai-ylu utiui-n jarim iau bagurayu. 
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“ When ^ahb [kaipa)^ the A^e of 
Deetniction, hene,^* he went on^ from 
the present sun will emnnntc another, 
and the two will Ary up all the springs and 
ponds. With the eraanation of n third 
sun, all the small brooks will l>e rendered 
drj '; with the ernatmtion of a fourth $un, 
all the larger streams will be e;!tdiaii8ted, 
while with the appearance of a fifth sun, 
the water in the ocfsan wiU begin to decrease,” 
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jirguduflur doludugar naran garhasa. yeke dalai-har sirgin qatagad 
sfUabdi agula-bar tfUegden sitagad, aigedUger diYan^a^a inagiida 
sitayu. 


When a sixth * and a pevenlh min 
emanate/' he continued, great oceans will 
completely dry up, and Mt. Sunthiir {Suyncru} 
will catch fire and Dverything froin the first 
dtgan {iki/aM) region down to this material 
world wiU be completely reduced to ashes.” 
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ken ktmlin masi ci^ bisirel-tu scdkil-iyer alag-a dtigtireij tuon-iyar 
bnrqaiwiur takil ergHged, borsa^ qurarag-nd-i takigsan ba, eiige eke- 
dttr ergfiged, ilgegli guyilin 6 i ba, ariyataa kiged-tllr QgbeQth tegttail 
buy an anu galab- tnr kUrtele barasi iigd boiqu^yin tala huyuj^a, 
teyimU-yiiL tnla dalai-yiii aron fi^Ugtiken bolugad, akgan-daki uion yeke 
bolqu yaaun teyimil bolamui 


If, on the other hand, one makes an 
offering, with a senee of ardent devotion, 
of a handful of water to Budilfaa or to the 
^^piTitual Assembly^ or dedicates the same 
to one's parents or gives it to the poor or 
to the wild Iiensts, one's meritorious deeds 
will never die till the end of the wqrld.^ 
It is therefore the order of nature that the 
water in the sea Is less and that that in the 
hand is greater/" he concluded. 
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tedUi dalai-dati tegri mari btyasugad, terc ubasi-dur* oIah 
erdaai-yi crfUged, degedU aaTin erdetii*4 bnrftan ba. buraai] qavarag- 
ud-tnr taldi.a bgitt ilegebei- tere aba*i terigtttea qadaldafii nigen 
erdetLia-iyer qaaja, amugalA^'iyar aber-to gajar-tur-iyaB qariju 
odbai^ 


Thp God of the Sea was vcij' pfcaswl 
anil offered nmny costly things to the Uba^i 
and sent through him the most eJECeUent 
treasures to Buddhii and to the Spiritual 
ABsembly, Both the Uhaii and the 
inerchants were delighted with the treasures 
and went hack contentedly to their own 
COUlltT)'. 
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teddi tere ubasi terigdlea tabun jagun qQdaldntin burqan qainig a 
bUky tere onm-dox* khiUged. ilaju tegds atigbigecn bnrqan^a kbl-dUr* 
oroUbar-iyan mttrgUged, bber i>ber*ttn erdeiiuki ergUged, daM-daki 
tegri ttgctt ilegcgsen erdeni*-i bnrqaa kiged bariaq quvarag-nd-tnr 
ergUjU bttr-Us. 

Then the Vbaiii and the five hundred 
nierehanta arrived in the place where 
Buddha had his scat, and bending their 
heads to the feet of the most enlightened 
and perfect Buddha they offered to Buddha 
and to the Spiritual Assembly their own 
trensuTea ns well as those which the Goil 
of the Sea had sent. 
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tede bUgUdeger-ber ebUdiig-iyen kUsUr'C sbgUdau, ilajn tcglis 
niigtigren burqan-a eyin kemen b6ibei. bnrqan-a iina iaem-diir* biden-i 
layin bolgan toyorq.a kemen bSibeitU burqan jarUg bolni’iiii, ai ubasi 
■ayin sayin kemen sayisiyagad* sa6a. laqal HsUn inu bbestlbea ansju*. 
nomm debel emttrilgieu ayag.a tegimlig bolbat. 


i Both tbci Tibeun ftinl the Chine* teiU (hmI; 
t«D-lbinU (of the wmlrt In the ocesn) wOl dty np. 

MongoUnn Tmion^ 
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Knecibg down to the ground they all 
appealed to the most enlightened and 
perfect Buddha, saying, “Condescend thou, 
O Buddha, to make us devotees to thy 
t<sachjng/' Buddha conaentod to this, 
ssying, '* Very good, Ubaii. very good.” 
And M aoon aa Bud<lha uttered these words 
the t/ftolTs hair and beard fell off by them¬ 
selves and he became a Buddhist mendicant 
clad in a priest's isdIh?. 
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1 afigSigsea burqan yambar ba nom-un 

ilgai-i ^eglUUgwn-iyer, qamug nisvaai* baragdagad, dayin i danio»aa-B 
QUtug-i oluiug.a, tedcfer Qaniag-aLgud*.bBr, ilajo* tegtts ntigeigsen 
barqan.u jarlig-i saylsiyan blsirejU bayaibai. 


Then the most eiiiighteiied and perfect 
Buddha explained to the UbaH what 'was 
to he explained of his teaching and freed 
him from all w'orldly desires. The Ubah 
thus obtained the dignity of being a con¬ 
queror of his enemies {arhan], while the 
others all took delight in their belief in 
the teaching of the most enlightened and 
perfect Buddha, to whom they paid utmost 
revorenw. 
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THE MAHRIAGE CEEEMONYOFA niGIFCLASS GCItKHAU 

KSATTEIYA 

t*fesont4Hl to CiA. J, M, -MAXSERS-SMiTH, V,C., G,S*L, late M€!sldent in 

XepaL 

Tradseribed by Brig.-Gencral Hon, C, G. Bnictp C.B., 

LIv.D.p etjc* 

Not# on thi? ortbo^ropiliy. Tha MpelliAS o^ tbe or^giMl MS. (^bich U x}»% of mmi 
Sc-ptli 5(^S, mh! iLWoks) hit* h^n itrfctly foUoft^d. Thr ciiiof poin,l9 to n&tlce are 
n) m Iho uic ol i and f and of ha^anifit {2) of anmv^m 

(~) for A, ftp Of «ii lliuilly or befort! a oc»n*ojiiiil j (3) 1| for kK W ^ ^ w* 

ipf vm flfft ?(rrTfT 

^ wr?i 3 i wr ^ zrbi Trar ^ 

^TuT fspi ^ 

^ I 

^ m g’srf 

*15 ’tiT*! ’^TTii Ilf sfmrr w 

Arm ifTTiJI Ttfr ITT <Til m IJTTT 

■^f ^ aiTO ai^T ^TWT T 

^ «TTT^ fTfTT 11# « ^ B 

HTT nr nr^ fn^n "af t ^ mg^ir 

^r nrn^T^ fi n^r i ^ u 

fffT ft nf^fT nrft mzi ^ nr ^ n^siiTST 

H nr % '^\k ^ ^iirgrr ittt ^ iiitt ^ ^nr -ffliag 

iri «a I 

TTTfT 'rt^ KST srnn ^ arrm t ^n^r ftfi ^ ft 

ti^ ^ m Tra ^ nr^ ^ 

ni?>i jsT fn3TT?^ atr wii; miinm % nn ^"Y 

^T^^ wffY irm ^ asTrai ^rj i mt 

^ 'intirtnT: injT te n'Y’sr nwi ^rarnY wY fsr 

inSY nft nro ni J'^n'an tr ^ b i b 

^ff ^ 'trr fjT TTmTii jnn ttteY Efa niY 1^ 

’TRY ^nYnYn ^ h^t ^ Hfz Ttfa 

EW ^ ^ ^TTI-JI nr 5*^ M41l< HTfllW ft ^Tt 

aYft ^ I ti B 
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C. C. BHrcE— 


>1^1 niwm ^ h te 

^.'a ^ ^ ^ ^ Tftw^fi ifnm« st 

S^f^ ^ yirm wsr t?TfiT >ff njfY jsr ^ ^narr 

W: ^ lint ^ g'>^T ^ I c, 

T vr ar^ ^ 

4% 5WIII w «T ,, mift ift ,n,-..ft .nmn ar 

^ !™" '"?' "'’ "> ■W’n^ S»T 

w ^ * TTift jl, Ti* Sb TO m oino ojifoi t h* n^fo 
>n fom^oT o,:ot y. ,10 rfNi ,> „> „ ‘ * 

0 owt « 0 IT OSK ofr fnof* »I ono o^ori oott 5 fo #, 

^ ™ mo ^ *T ofT ,., or tt* 

"naJI ai"^ JtT a|^ | q ^ 

%>lf^ ^ 

^^in% 5 ¥ti m fSTTfr ^ ^WT trr m arr^ giT 5 ^ »iim 
g^T arrsiT mt aift aifj ^ 5 Tt ytar ?V fii^ir w 

fil4«i tfT ^TfT qn WT % ^ari, 

grr^g ^ ^arTfi ar alfz ml «lqi ^ / 

w ^ »Taf wTjr^ ^ iH mr JHfT m^j 

^ m arr^ a^, ^ ?mt ^ 3^ t htt *f»iar 

arr^gi iifay^ qjar^^sft S, ^f,, 

^anr^ swr*t arraf^ th^r frasl fml wr itthto 

anJT m mr ^ mr^l ri^Tn^^L 

mt amt mtiara- Him m ^i- ^ 1 s^ 1 

gnif HiST HT ^fl a,T ^ 

^^F «TW aJT ^ HTfw HT m ™yT ant 

3 iir Hft laf^r HH HTH i, ant a,Tt 

^iT Ht Hw qn ™ % ^imr nn «nt ilni ttn 
^Tiib,^ nft ant q^n g^Hynn hh 

^T«rT^ I <^3 i ^1 

^ Trtt , 0 * „ m .ot OP, 0,1 

^o oil, of «,i m, 0 , 1 f, ,fR,i of™, 

mrtt nOjinff mM 3fe?oTfntTTnun0ii I i»i 
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^r?T ^ ^TJ % llfw ^WT^T % ^5f 

^ TTfsr ^arUT ^ ^ ^ Sfl^sf^OTW TT^ 

% S» sn TTW^ I 0 

«T ^Tf i ^T ^*irgY fiJf ihf5 ?rO ^ 

^T WT?T ?rr^t wr ITT^ ft^ W 3 IT^f^im 

ar?^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«i ^ ^3 ^ *TT^t« ^ WT Ilf^ c!^ »Tr^ 

’snr^ 3Tr3 vt f**n‘ijT ^Tf ^ TTfif 

VIZ ai^sf I sC n 

^fr 4 "fi^T »n * 1 ?^ WITH 

?(lnn TTint ^»TTt TT^^ ?^T ^ I B 

mrr 'T^ ^nrrrf ^rri: at rr^ f^rfV ^ ^3 ^ f ht^x 

^ ?r3iT ^ 1 3 = s 

^Tuf^ S| ilBfY ^ WW I 

^finrr m wi ^wt^t warmr ?ff ^mrnt nrr^ra wA htit 
^ vfrsrsf ^TTT’a^ ^ ^ ^Tfi 3 ?t^^ 

TTW!^l ^ ^ fn ^'Jl aiiT?^ ^iftfxi ^ i|t^ HfSl 
MorrxT^T « nd < 

^SSTT^^ f?*T ^»gT I 

.tJtf i ^M xTRra ^,'? Brai 

3 ??T «r»rTt 3 ?Tt ’gfii *x’*t ’TfT ^ 5r 

<t^ ^ »ff SIT ^'TTT isisnfe; fTSTTT stR WtfTX Tfif^ 1 

hS ^^ 3 IT % 333 T «fsnt^ ^'< Tl^ arr ^TT ^T 

^ j’TT^T ^ ^rra ^ f^ wit; 

% nj*\ %T- ifrsrr^ ^’ 1 , 5 ’! snx^T % ^ n?lm *i*if 

art ^ I ao I 

■B igt^sr arr^ ^ %^t ■arr^r ^^rTgrr^ 373 ^ 

3 [!gT^Tsr x!rr%: ar <Hfi^i ^ 3it hxttt sifr 

’Trait 3i3 ^ anm^ 3^77: srfa: 

«arw 91^^ arfl Wl ’TT*! 3^' TT^ ?^?t ^ WIT ^ 
3pgT^TS| sr^ ’srr^ f*rTTfTT ^TraT w IsTwt^^ % ^ 

aitTi anit TJigrr gnw ant ^ ^ 

^wa; 5 II aq I 
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C. q. BRUC«— 


ttitt ^ ^ *iTT4; .vf% «n^T^ 

ifnErmi^ -^mft ^ ^iz i*^TfT snt; wt 

^ tfmr* ?T? 5 iT ^t^TfliT itt th^ ^ 

w I I 

m 9 T ^T^*i wT^Ti ^ *n ^ ^ ^ 

»iwri: f=sf 

wr^w ^ ^*n 5 ^jTfr % ^TT*ft ^raisrTi irit ?t 
T raiq-nsf ?TfBr u# fsn?i ^ fHrff ^ ^rz 

?T(i ^iTfii T ?5 ^5^11 ii®\ trf^ ^ft ^ ^ afr 

^ ^TTf Wft Vf^T ^STTfT atT TTfT TT^ mi' ^ WT 

»r*fr %fT ?t% aT'a m %:*rr^ grrsTuffr^ 

4TWt ^^nfRT 1 ^?r ^ft ^TTi: ^ 1T1TI*< 

irf ti% «1 

m qrr ^*aT *rr sr^RiffTt ^rf^ ^ ^ ^ 
’jTrfX Srfz qo/^o 'it ^ ^ 4 ^ Tra 

'^<^^T. li3tW ilTinil ^ TIT^iT ifr^Ti 

% wtsaaiV N I 

apt ^ifa^ itnvi ^ w ??r 37 inS 

?TT "ft I a^ n 

^f^?; nT^ >rr TTwr ^T ait 

^IT ^T?7 M ^*rNt ’TfSTT TprUTatf^^ ^ft %-g^ 
vvt ?TT lani ariT %% ai m ar«f?i iifsT #ir ail 

ITT ytH an??!; ^ ^*Tm *iTt »iT ^rfr 

^tt m Wit; m an fin ^t n^ft gfii? 

^*T iT^?r *n fH'alZT ^fft gan afo^ aPri tO 

at ^ ^TT ^ ’ftTT ift Vfjt 

aawTia Tia^ afr arra a ^tt aft aaar a^ ^a 

afa^ 19i I 

itiTT a# aaft wft aa at laift a ^ vast 
arTt 3 wn ij"!^ an firf^t ar f^#5t fi^a, faYt frarat aft 
afa ^ff axx aS afar ar ^aiiST a ^srfif arri; "a^ *ft 
an Traw n art; faa 
a^ an a^ aar^r atfft aaraa afa at^i ^a m Tiartfa afr 
^^ara ^ aaa wTt aaarr aar^a 1 9ofl 
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»TTyT isfirr m *rr frsft 

Jift WTF ^nrrt wrt 

^ ^ "airSi fwifi ^ 

f»rr ZTJiV 7Tqn ?t«t> ^ t ^ ^Tnir 

fTrt: if JTWH flTJT% »ffT »TT traHTTSf %StV TO | sc | 

^wfT ^prol- m^rnj m ^ ^Y ^rif fWT^T 

’iTTf sirt:^ ^«V HIT aiT^ ftwi HHTt H# HH HIT 

»T>?T I s^ H 

WrfYiTH HH ITT ^ ifY* ITTH 

fHTfT IHfY HtV %mi\ ^ H<“ HT HTTT iBt HYU^ JTTHT 
htt€® ^ct m ^ hthtY hYit hih HTrart ^HfY ht ht 

a 90 R 

^f<1 H% TT HT’fY^ HHVHy 1TO ^T5!fY JTR 

f WlfY ^ ^HTfT hY H^T HHTfY fYVraH 0^ n: g 

HJtY Hnt; ^if ^S|T HT ^^TTT WT ^ TTZ 

^Tt 5TTt H# ^mrv ^ ^ VTTHt HHTWt MtH 

jhihitY^hY ^ fim Hirrt ^*iWYn w mrx 

'HTH ^2>rT ?^T(rT ^h?Y ht trrr^'Y % r^ ^rrrrft ^ 

fHJTTt HYH RfT TY«T ^TfT ^ %hY 

hYh ^ ^nnr hIh hN ^ 

WIT wa^ wilH ?T!^ WTT fwwYf^ mz HTTt ^ Tt| v^Y 
^?Y H T HIH H VTW WT^ W^*i: fZT HTH ^TfT ^ 

^<iY 9rwV mU: nwn wT^nrr ^ i i* 

WfT WTO rrw HT ^WT^T % %% qsf HT HWTRT WW ?wiT 

WW^ 7 M9 I 












PERSIAN MS. nELONGING TO MR. IL KEVORKIAN 
By Mirza ibn Aj^dv'l Wahhab of QazwIk 

7ITH A magnani nifty wUcli is ^ingiilarly rare the3e d&ya 3 It, H* 



^ Kevorkian, a curio-^Uef of New York, lent me a year ago hja 
exceedingly precious and valuable MS. of an anthology of Persiaii 
poetry, giving me full pernussion to utilize or publiBli it, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Kevorkian for his liberality. The 
MS. is entitled Mn'niml-Ahmr Ji Dafjt*iqfl-A^*uf and contains 
copious extracts covering all branches of Persian poetry, from the 
elegy, the ode, and the double-rhyme poem to the quatrain and the 
unit, quoted from two bundred Persian poets whose names are found 
on the first folios of the ifS. and are here reproduced lower down. 

The author of this antholf^ is Muhammad ibn Badr Jajarmi. 
Badru"d-Dlii JajarmTp the father of the author of the pfesent anthologyp 
was a notable poet of the seventh century a.h, during the ilougol 
regime^ and was, moreover, one the favourites of the Saliib- 
Diwun, ^msu'd-Dln Juwa}'iii (brother of A^a MuUk Juwayui, the 
author of the Jahan-gu^a), and an account of him b generally to 
be found in the Biographies of Persian poets, for example, the Talh- 
kirah of DAwlat^fdi ed. Professor Browne, pp- 219 ^ 21 , the 
under Jujaniip and the MaJim*ul~Fu^aMQ( flidiyat T pp. IGS-^- 

Badruy-Din Jajarmjb son^ Bfahammad ibn Badr JajATmi, the 
author of the present authology; was one of the poets of the beginning 
of the eighth century a, II,, and a contemporary'of HamduTah Sfustawfi, 
the Author of the JaVT^-i-^i^rdu, and compiled the ftrdr 

in 741 If the verses which the author cites, from hb own pro¬ 
ductions, in the Mn^nmt'l-Ahmr, be made the basis for estkuating the 
quality of his poetry, he cannot be included amongst fiist-elass, or even 
sccond-claas poetSp but. on the other hondp in electing verses from sq 
many Persian poets^ whose poetical works mid sometimes whose very 
mimes have been lost, he has rendered a great service to Persian 
literature, and, from tluB point of view, his present anthologyp the 
jyu'i*bu 7 -*-IAfdr, becomes a work of extreme importance and valu^i j| 
especially as this MS.p o^Ticd by Mr, II. Kevorkiaii, is the o'^ 
y\Srr wTitten from beginning to end by the author Muham^ , 
Badr Jajarmi himself in a fine Nasl^ script, and compk 

von, V, PABT I. ^ 
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MlftZA MUBAUMAD— 


month of Ramfl^an, 741 a.k., as stated by the author in tho 
follo'wing quatraiu given at the end of the MS, 




4J1 yr 



It was in the tnontb of Ramadhn, in the year 741 a.ii., when the 
aim was in the Pisces and the Moon in the Cancer, 

That, by the grace of God, this coUection written by the hand of 
Muhammad ibn Badr, the Poet, wda completed,” 

It appears in several ways that formerly this original MS. waa 
jealously guarded by its owners in Persia, and stored away in one of 
the libraries, rendering it almost ioaocessible to scholars, for without 
trying to dogmatize 1 can hardly recoUeet haviog read even the name 
of the Mu'niattl-Ahrar anywhere save on p, 6, vol. i, of the preface of 
the .Uoynio‘t(7-f and it is extremely probable that it is this 

very MS, of Mr, H. Kevorkian which hod been utilized by Hidayat, 
the author of the Jfayjna'v'/'J’u^^. Similarly, although 1 have 
seoiehed both public and private hbraries, nowhere have I read 
either an account or even the bare mention of the author of the 
Afit'aivu'i^Akrar save that I have found that there is in Tibrau a MS. 
copy of the .il/u’nwu'MAmr, belonging to Zqa Hajl llnsayn Aqa, 
the Son of the late Malifcti't-Tuj jar. But since 1 have not seen this other 
copy nor, for that matter, have even obtained a satisfactory account 
of it, having only heard from friends that a 3IS. copy of this IHnd 
in the possession of Aqa Husayn Aqa, it is not possible for me to say 
which of the two copies is the earlier, or fuller. We. therefore, 
proceed to our own MS, 

The hIS, of the Jfu’wiMt'MATOf, belonging to Mr. H. Kevotkian 
comprises nearly 260 Mos (520 pages) of large quarto size and iswrittaJ 
in a verj' fine XasHi script with certain archaisms. For example, 
no discrimination is mode, with^a few exceptions, between the 
Persian forms of the lour letters ^ .^and their Aiabic forms 

O ^ y ; secondly, thePteisisn dhUs are often dotted; thirdly, 

-(ten written as and so on. In the MS. the titles of the 
nieces arc written in coloured ink, gcneraHy in red ink. 
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A not^^worthy fcatme of the MS. id that it b the oldest MS. (having 
becD written in 741 a.h.) to coiilaki aeveTal quatraina of 'Umar 
KhajTiiHL There me altogether 13 of these quatrains which were 
transcribiHl by me for Dr. ¥. Ensen and poblished by him in Berlin 
in 1304 A.H. Snbsequently, in 1927 A,D.p these ISqaatraina, together 
with their English tTanatatjon^ were published by Sir Denisctn Rosa 
in this BullHin, vol. iv, pt. in, pp, 433-9. 

The Mu'nisul-Akrdr^ as will appear from its index of cbapteia 
given lower down, comprises thirty ehaptera relating to different 
kinds of Persian pottry —panegjTics, elegies, threnodies, and descriptive 
pieces, and so on—but unfortunately in the present M8. nearly sev^ 
chapters of the thirty arc miBskig. Because the folios of the MS, 
are not always in their right place and as I have not had sufficient 
Icisnie to check the contents of the MS. with its table of contents, I 
am not able to say off-hand precisely which chapters are imesing, but 
I know' that the kcuna covers altogether seven chapters, wherKjf one, 
unfortunately, is the twentieth chapter of the MS., representing 
extracts from the SMhndma. For the time being, in order to give a 
general idea of the contents of the MS., I think it best to reproduce 
here the preface of the Mu'nvAu^i-Ahrdr with its accompanying list 
of the poets* namea, found at the beginning of the MS. And this is 
as follows 


The Preface of the Mu’njsu^l-Ajjrar 
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MTKZil UUEUMtfJtD — 


f S* '^ j ? Sw*^ \S‘JJ^J 
ij j'jS J> U;Ia:^ 
*—^.jC ) fy^3j t oJ>J Vl (jjjLa)! 

t(^Ul wj 4^1 JjLj^VIj a! Vl jl (^jl^ jLu 
JL*^ jX^ Ji^ C»l> J_; CjU-^J jij Ji jIjuI 


A.l)l Cf'^ J ^|j iJfLj? ^alj.jj J 

J 0[, j" a ^W^ L^'IA) ( O—T J a]I (Jp > A^ 

J* 1) > li i5^Ai 

^Ula- 5 j.il iL. ^ oJU y' 

3 tjr*Ji j^l 3 i J U 


Jjt 


j' ■jjj;; 




■i^l jt jL»-w I jl A_*1 > J- -5 ^jl^jlS^I ^ -l ^ 

cS'^l jl <S 

'jr^: J"* j' jjjj' <}> 

jb" u*—' J* 3^ 3 i Af>3 • jU (^U 

' Thu iKmd ^ma Jiii|H?rU.uc»?fl. 
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i A>l Aj"_^ 3 > Ji oW ji J 

All lj,t I J «A^ Jj 4 ~^ 43^ 

-jTol J 1 ^;! 

i J Jjjl ^L^j> jJj JS\ 

[* U V I J 

jlL j,Ja? 

J ck^ f»^ u^. ^ ^ i 

A^Lj jA ^jj■jf*' J ^ 45"^^^“*"^ 

i f^ jui ,>. ji J' .:j.j X^ ■> ‘ f^' *'j^' 

*3 AXiLi J 1 j jI ijtS**^ 

* . ■«• 

J JjIa.^ j> jjIa' J 

jLm_^l jJ JjL. 3 

jbj 3 jU ij^lLJ jl (5jl5- ^ jj jU jjL. 3 {jhS^^ 
k^i tsyj^ b V ^ j' iiLflJI 3 ijli 

■W tr 

*1^^ A1Ls¥- £ J A—^-S^ aJLjLafiJ 
kZ^ ^1 ^ J^ I JJ j' ^ 

^ J 14 ilipTficKitfIk 









MmZA MUHAVMAICI— 






jJj lS-Jj y. 


jb-jiji Ij ^Lldl jA» y 4jiliU 

* jlfc—jl j ■ ' * >Aa< j jUL< 

j^Sa y 

jWiI j _] 

i c,U_fL-A4 jl ci'b^ o^L- ^j j ^ (^Ls^'l 

:f*2ftii^iS^^U. i Ofrik^ 

o.'^l ^pyr j ^ ji jj! 

Of.' J ^Jl!aJ ^ C—J >_^ 

v^. o*'-'! J ^L jLiVl J jl^VI ^’jm I j 

iC» ■^>w,iJ! i'^.jT J*| jl ^U) t Jl.T 

^ .LL-Ui ^J^l£3j}\ tSj^ 

Al^ ^ J' -? 

t ^ J L-ll (^'Aj jAae_^l tlr^ * 


In the natne of Ood, i/ie Mepct/utf the Cfemeni^ 

Thanks and praise miinJtc to the King, one quality of whose 
perfection is bounty, and gmtitiide and piaiae illiBcutable to the 
^tor, one robe from the treasniy of whose liberali^ ia existence, 
\ The sun is a shell from the casket of His nature; the sea of bencficcnco 
ill a drop from the cloud of His command. In the comprehension 
of attributes Ileason is bew'ildercd ;* in the perception of Hia 
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Providence the Hcaveni are confounded. So [Omniji potent tliat the 
dust of infiimity settles not on the curtam of His pavilion; isuch a 
Knoiver that by the sigunb of His glances the particles of the tablet 
of the mind of mankind do not remain concealed from His knowledge, 
even ns He himsdi says in the Hol_y Qufun i— 

jVnd He knows what is hidden from the eye and what ia concealM 
in the breast.* ‘ 

Exaltation and abasement is the work of His Omnipotence ; Bright 
and Dark is the symbol of Hia avenging Divinity. “ Kay, to him 
belongs the Creation* and the Affairs, blessed be Godi the Lord of the 
tM’o AVorlds/" 

And the benedictions of His holy creatures on the Sacred Person of 
the Chief of the Pure Ones, Mnbaramad, the Chosen (of Mankind)* 
who is the firstfruita of the garden^ and the blassom of the mead of 
attamment (to Perfection)* may the blesaings of God be upon him 
and Ms household. 

Know that the most elegant and the most noble of novelties ia 
speech, whereby God, His name be glorified* with the ornament of 
Ilis miracle, has adorned mao above all His creatures i—“ We have 
shown favour to the sons of Adam and carried them on land and sea." 
And for the orderly course of the affairs of the worldandits inhabitants, 
and for the stability of religious Laws there descended not from heaven 
on earth onjiihing save speech. 

Speech came from the blue dome ; speech carne from Heaven ‘ 

Were there any other jewel save speech* that jew'el would have 
descended (on earth) instead of speech. 

Speech is a diver which bringsto the surface from the depths of eloq.uence 
the mind-illumSnatUig pearl of wisdom * and speech is a bride-dresser 
which* in the dress of poetryji displays the brides of words on the 
tlirouc of ocular demonstmtion. And the men of learning and wisdom 
of ev'ery epoch have divided speech, which is the soul of the body of 
the world and the pearl of the shell of the unknown* into two kinds, 
and to each of these they have given a well-knowti title: that which 
they have collected together with the hand of approval they have 
named " verse ”* and the other which they have scattered in the 
hovel of pages they have called prose Verse brings the cwlour of the 
fresh ro^ to the nostril of desire; and prose bears the taste of con- 
fectioner^' to the pahite {of life). 



MIKZA MUIUMMAD— 
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is a peatock displayi^ in the garden of eloquence; 

And by the perfection of its display the natiunl genitis becomes 
evident. 

Poetry is the most agreeable [form of) speechp and (humaa] nature 
Lnclines more to vcfse-forms than to prose ; and the Prince ol the 
Worldj and the Lord of ifankind, may there be peace upon him, 
says : “ Poets are the chiefs of speech*” and again, ** Behold, 
oratoiT is witchcraft.** 

Whosoever has no perfection or acqiiamtonce with the various 
branches of learning, and whosoever has no knowledge ol subtleties 
and realities, cannot be fleet (venture forth) in the field of eloquence 
and omtof)*. Thereafter, after a knowleclj^ of theological subjects 
(sttidics) a knowledge of poetry is the iioblest. And since by their 
heart-expanding votscs an<i sou]-refreshing thoughts, whose signifi¬ 
cations have the eldgaoec ol life and souk iiiid whose words, the fluency 
of running woter^ the poet-laureates of the past, may the Light of God 
be on their toinbsr have misi^ speech Ircim the Earth to the Pleiades, 
and by their poems exalted the banner of poetr>% and by the volumes 
of their poetical works, attributed by title to each one ofthemBevera.lJy> 
liavc left behind^ immortal and penmnent on the face ol the earth, 
the eflects of learning and eloquence, therefore, this sincere and humble 
rreature, Mu^mmad jbn Badr Al-jujAnni* the poet, seeing that a 
numlier of his learned friends, nnd talentetl pcc^pl^ of repute* were 
intercstetl in the heart-raviahing versefl and poetical artifices of old 
masters, has prepared at their brilljazit suggestion and desire this 
antholog}' from the selections of the poetical works of the kings of 
sages, and the verses of the chiefs of poets, so that it comprehends all 
the rhetorical devices, artifices, and ornaments of speech utilijsed 
by poets. And this seni'ant feels certain that to-day there exists not 
in the worid a more xugorous ojithology of Poets and Poetry than this^ 
and the correctness of this statement vrill be borne out on perusal. 
This compilation has been given the title of the Mu'nisu^Alimr 
Ji Daja Slid has been divided into thirty chaptcfs. It 

ii requcirtcd from men of learning that wherever they detect an 
error in this anthology they should read with the necessary 
Correction. 

The eye of approval is tired concerning every fault 
But the eye of disapproval showA up all defects. 
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f>*P£^V OF THE CaAPTEttS OF THE AnTHOLOOT 

I, On the Unity of God, High and OloriouB. 

IL On the pmiee of the Chosen (oi Mankind), the 

pence of God be upon him^ 

HI On wisdom &nd counsel. 

IV^ On descriptions. 

On (rhetorical) artihees. 

VL On divisions* 

’V^L On Question and Answer, 

On Word-Plays and Bepetitions. 

IX* On Musammatat 
X* On”MalzQmat^ 

XI* On Acrostics and Elisions* 

XIL On square verses. 

XIIL On exatha in verse. 

XTV, OftSLniilca. 

XV. On tho “ Miiqaffa 
X\'I. On the “ Mnraddaf 
XVI I. On ” A^^ir-r-Tarjrat 
XVIII. On threnodies* 

XTX. On histories. 

XX* On the selections from the Shahnajua. 

XXL On the twitching of eyelids, etc. 

XXII. On Fragments. 

XX M I, On Ribald verses and Satires. 

XXI^^ On Complaints* 

XXV, On Riddles and Enigmas. 

XXVL On Pleasantries and Oaths. 

XXVIL On Lyrics. 

XXVI IL On Quatrains, and this Chapter is subdivided into 35 sections. 
XXIX. On pictorial poetry and lunar prognostications. 

XXX* On ** Fragments *\ 


OF the: Names of Poets as^o Distinouished Piofle ABont 
WHOM Notices are given in this Anthology 


tJstad Rudakt 
Daqiqj 
Bahram* 
*tJn$uiI 


Za^mabi (iGnati ?) 
ManAurl 
Manriqi 
Ghasairi 
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Bu vsli^i St Mar‘a^I or MuT^ghiA z i 
10 Baciihi 

Noair-i-Ja'faji 

*Abhari 

Buxhkxii 

Qadirf 

Ma8*ad-i-Sa*d 

Rali^r 

Ja'fkrf 

Bimdar-i-ftajsi 
20 Nagir-i-Klmamw 
Sana i-i-Ghazii;m'X 
Amir Mu^izzI 
QiwRzni-i-Gaiijat 
Khaqani-i-^irwaiii 
Ra.^d-i-\Vatwa| 

Latad ^Ajsjadi 
Falaln-i-Shirw'Ani 
Mald[taii-i-Gbaziiawr 
Siiza nl-i-Sa matqandi 
30 Siiai-i-Qiimn 
Lami'M-JurjaoI 
Ustacl Jlintichilirl 
IJakTm Anis-ari 
Nizarni-i-Ganja'f 
^Abdn1-Wi8i‘ 

MQjird-BnylqMij 
A^-i-AJAsiJtatr , 
Adlb-i-§abir 

Sayf-i-A'faj 
40 Uatad Qafrati 
Aj8ir-i-CnoaDi 
Bndri-i-Sa>^ 

Sayjid Haaan-i'O^itiawi 

UfitAd Kh avart 

Xa^rd-Adlb 

Jatoal -i-Saimirqandi 

FirdawaT-i-Tuiii 

Abu1^Ma*alM-Razi 


Jamaj-bAAlmii 
60 'Aro*oqu^I BulAari 
Hakim-i AValwall {?) 

Shim^ j-i -Dihistanr 

‘Amld-i-LOniakr (or Lobaki) 
Adibd-Tabart 
"AzIz-i-Mu^mali (?) 

Shihabia^d-Dmd-M iiTift|ftT a 

(#ib 

Hasan-i-Muta kaUjm 
Azraql-i-Harawi 
60 Zahlr i-Faiyabi 
Kamalu^d-Dld lama'il 
ICa j it-i-J urbadaqinf 
Rafi‘-i-Lunbani 
Sbams-i-Tabaisi 
Rukn-i-Da'wi^lar 
FamijdiH-SajzI 
*Abdu"T-Razzaq 
XJ«tad ^ImadT 
Sb jdu'd-Dia-i- Hamga r 
70 Imarm i-HaraTTi 
FazJu’IIah-i-QazwIuT 
Badni'^d "Dld'i-Jajariiil 
Sa^did-ShlrazT 
FaJdiri-i-Iflfah^i 
Attard-yjgliapuri 
‘Iraqi, the mercy God (on 
him) 

Farfd-i-Abwai 
9^"i~Sbtrazi 
A w^add -MamaT^ j 

80 Jawitarl-i-ZaTgar 
Sajyid Eyjnlfiqat 
Fa!±ni’d-Dm Kaidaai ? 
Biiit-5-Ka‘b 
'AW Fsj^r-i'SjiiAtarl 



AN account of the uc'ntsu'l-aiirab 
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^msii'd-Din Shamfch,^ 
Ibn-i-Bahai-Jami 
Mawlana Xajml 
Kftjmu'd-Din Sinmaui 
Baha ud-Dm Zap jam 
90 Qaa'Vsmw 

S(mrfu"d-Din-i-’TabrTzi 

Sa'Idd-Harawi 

Baha-i-Kbiiiandl 

Humam-i-Tabrizi 

K^Ir Baha (Baja ?) 

Pur-i-Hosan 

Shabid-i-Bal^i 

Ma'rufi 

Uetad Mun'itpl 

lOO Rfiiiiidl 

Hakim K^iri 
Faldjr-i-Jtiijan t 
IbD-i-Khatlb-i-Qiljghak (#ic ! 

Fuahanjj 1) 

Fiizlu'Uah-i-^farwa (pt 
Bbaqarwa) 

Jalal-i-^Atiqi 
^mRu'd-DiPd-KTi^I 
Kliwaia Kaair-i-Ttiai 
Owaja Ai^l 
QazT Nkamu'd-Dlp 
110 Sham$n-Sahib Dlwan 
^mflu'd-Dip Kart 
Sa'du'd-DTn-i-WaSiTr 
GhiyifiuM-Din Amir 
Mub^mmad 
^AlauM-Din Hindu 
Sajyid *A?iid-i-Yazdi 
Sadni’d-Dm4-Abhari 
'lK3fu'd-Dm-i-Qazwinl 
"Imad-i-HurufI 
hlawlana Khizrd-Yazdi 


Sa^d^Baha 

Khurra HL^ah-i-Kcrinaiii 

Badrt-i-Kermiini 

Jlahmud-i-Munawwar 

^akTm JUitibarl 

Awhadhi-btahani 

Nizari4-Qiih.istfliii 

Ibn-Uyuflam 

Bahau^d-Din YazdT 

Tbnd-Ko^rati 

Najmu'd-Dlp Eazi 

Sa*d-i-Khalib 

Shah-i-Kabud-Jatpa 

Najmu"d-Diii4-Zurk 0 b 

Jaintild-Kaiki 

Kkwa j u-i- Kermaiu 

Ma wl^u-i-B um 

Ibud-Zangi (or lUmgf) 

Hakin:i 

Amir ^afian-i-Turkmlr (Turk- 
miz else where— Tutkuii II 1 } 
Sa"d-i-5iatanzi 
Badru'd-Dta-i ■ Dalmi;fc^I 
Kamal-i-Zapjam 
I;[aAan -i-Ki^apilri 
Kamiil-i-Abarqiilil 
3Iiir^id4-Qa:ri 
YahyiVi-Ftruzabadi 
Nilr-i-Bii3tarai 
HadMi 

"ImM-i-Kermani 
Biila7ii[ifui.^li4 -Timui 
Jamilld-Blbasiir 
Shams-i-Sama rqaud! 

IftijAard-Da nigliaoj 
Bhams i-Awbadl 
BuidOz (^»c !} 

Taj-iZaki 


120 

130 

140 

150 
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*Umar-j"Klm3Trara 
llahsatl-i-Dabir 
160 ^rafu^d-I^ Malik! 
Hakim Qaitk^I 
Kkalil-i-ShlrazI 
I^aklm Zayzi (?) 
Ibn-i-^AttiiT 
Hakim Karj! (?) 
Ahmad-i-BulJiaii 
*Ay^ha-i-Maqriya 
Rukd-i-Abhai! 
yakyl-i-Diilhan !) 
170 'Imad'i-Yii5uf-i-Liir 
^U$maja-i-MiikI 
Maidu^d-Bljid-yinaidhl 
IJabirT 
RuknT 

Zaiiird-Sit^apur! 

Sayfd-HaTawi 

Badfi i-TiiBi 

KiiniAl-t-Uarawi 
Haaand-KiL^J 
180 KamaUi-Ziyad 
Jalal-i-Ja'far] 
Kamit-i'Zmijan! , 


ilajdd-KA^T 
Ilakim Khazin 
Mxiwaffaqd-Qumini 
Sayf-i-H^wI {repeated T see 
Xo. 176} 

Sa"!il-i-Ni^apiiri 
KhuBraw Slmh-i-Kcimwi 
Taj-i-Keinmzij 
190 9adjd-tfizami 

(*kj 1) 

Fath-i-BalUil 

^ ^ 

Jolal Ifikandar 
Na§ir •Avmun-Mulk 
^irmda-i-TftbnzT {^Idda else¬ 
where) 

Hamid-i-Kazaiiliil 
‘tFmard'Fajtlfl'i 
p|alaIuVl-Djii Shot 
N Qni"d-Diii *Abdu ' r-Rah* 
maa 

200 The writer Ibod-Badr 
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TliANSLATlO^>^$ OF TUABEG POEMS 
By Peter Ren'NELL Rodd 

F the five Temaishcg poems which follow I have only attempted 



u the traDsIation of four. The fifths though the vocabulaty ls 
cotoparativdj simple, 28 80 ellipti<^l mtsoEistruction that a traualatioa 
h impossible. The same applies in a lesser degree to the others, the 
translation of which is therefore somewhat free. 

Tuareg poets, besides being fond of topical references which are 
incomprehensible to strangers, are indiued rather to flatter the 
intelligence of their hearers than to err by being too explicit- Gmnmoar 
and syntax are freely sacrificed to metre and effect* 

The poems are chanted and ore sometimes accompanied by a 
single stringed violin made ol a pumpkin and played with a bow, 

1* Writtex by Baeja chief of the Kel Tadele 


as todn tufuq naghras aghlal 
wa egan miuhafai metier 'zhofal 
netattal tess' aiiegh semotghal 
as igr ehad ad ikkenen addar 
5 koritau enkar hobar 
ghattitien de midden de "gugar 
iemos ingelis ivur ne^^r 
wan tagut "tuettez sc kuahwiir 
iemos enfacleghanen admr 
iemoaen tajikket de ezzar 

2, WEirrEX by Ametelwtj of the Kei, Ferwax 
wa cgharsarcH tadennit eg isawadeii kumd 
ma igrau enkun ierm eg ikharrug en karad 
kelad neha tadennit min da ierqa dienad 
iedanad taqqal ser i cnkaii temisaret dienad 
degh tgclnn Kel Gcrea ibnet elan karad 

2. Written by Buba of the Kel Geres 
kiya imazheghan tuTviawe 
as d eghrasan ghur Teghezeren 
udad tolcmen ed teghaten 
wiad cgishun ed tebughwen 
wiad agbatasen tedighsen 


PETER RESXELL EODD— 


itaggen ealiuglil wan tekubre 
wiad egea , . , 
ad jgdan d csuf ed t^heren 
g^Fgiiiitasen fel tkikea 
wiad agaiaken n trgefeti 
isiidar n esen eiikad icgen 
wiad k<?l ijik cd tughonan 
ed amedran desnl et ta>AUgh3eti 
ELigla mazela wui tu nesteti 
at wa n kitplea n esea umuglen 
nefl^nerqubten ed cnikTiteTeii 
migh taralamt tetagge teteksen 
tin tamellalt tega tin kawakiin 
imi wa zdeggen wian tisbenen 
jgczzar n e^en wur degb ilkem 
arau ib awala ill ete de kkidnen 

i . Written by Aben^^ab of the Kel Tadeee 

m nidiu Ighazzar aizberag Arli 
niahua Tigelate niga 'nki 
ezzanen Kkaiai fel atri 
ilatt4i! anuar nobbez iahku 
r&hkun Qad-Gbeb wan Desnrj 
loiiguren as ilfo bha sti 
neileud d Ingelia wan amengfal 
nelkad Rsbcrif M MoR 

Written by Bada chief of the Kel Tabele 

end azkel a tizzar neqalad dil Oezzbam 
ibe abattui n adgbagh wa 'teggez 'kezinan 
tille awetai emdan 
tidawasa ea d iklan 

emebeb tin czkwa] wur nessahau tonau 
soded ingissera elan wa ezzegen allogb 
e^ega tin dedwan 

wTiT nega msoknb kmnbar ezhel d o^n 
aqinfedan fodan 
ignmtten abaslma 
d itaggen easetkan 
ezbelwa emelgban 



TRANSLATIONS OP TUARIO POEMS 


in 


elan tirik ezran 
nckkcu'chft & eghaa 
eq«rqanin solan 

taghaqan cgeta eowa d pji|Udan 
nelwoi d esan imnas oierqanea insan 
fel atessautag migh eqatf^ghejf jgerfaa 
toghsed Tesigalct sekkerct cttorman 
tarit n EreitaUer teksad de Tanghiman 
kelad tjJle iberko eAigzomcin teklan 
tclia akal iksan 
WILT teinmegked s aman 

I 

When the sun rose we crossed the valley 

in the shadow of trees and of fear. 

we girded up our robes 

when night comes men will be bid low 

amid the arrows a mel^ 

the piercing of men^s breeate 

there la gun powder^ we do not flinch 

like rain it beats on the rocks. 

There is a quagmire of bowels 
and locks and tufts of hair, 

3 

Behold a eommunitj of Tuareg 
camped at Tereiseren. 

Some have camels and gemta, 
some have horses and cattle, 
some cut dow^n treea, 
they work at the carpenter's croft 
some drill p 

acme patrol the country and are anxjous, 

they tighten their saddle girths 

some dig the ground 

to give them com in plentyp 

Some work at the chase and trapping, 

they ride on the watch for game. 

There are some who know no work 
They sit and tidy their veils 
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they pull out the ends fijid tighten th^m 
the camel herd is a like a varied pattern 
of white camek and black 
a pretty face with a Amile showing the teeth 
hnds no eDeuues, 

a sla^e prepares a funeral and the wood for the hier* 

I 

^\Tieii we hud watered at Ighoz^ar ivc pasaed on to irli 
we drank at Tigelale, So wc marched 
Khaiar guided by the stars. 

At Battal nrcll W'e took w^ith ua a boj% 
a hoy the alave of the Kel Ghela those under Desorj 
but when we came to liiugurtn we left him thero^ 
w^e were of the coiopony of the brave Englishman 
our guide was Esherlf mounted on a bull cameL 

5 

Yesterda}^ evening at sunset we enme hack from In Oezzntn 
There is a gorge in the rock that runs back into a cave 
There all the yc^r round are a eamp and slaves of the camp 
He spiifH on his riding cameh she does not shy, she ia trained 
He pre'^scs his shield, he has a fine spear 
His sword is girded on his right. 

The blade is not for show but for when the day shall comei 
The burthen camels shall be hobbled in the rear. 

They shall be sought in vain, 

The men w^ill nm to the fight. 

That day he who is afnud 
Will cower in the saddle 
1 m 3 "self drew aside 
Ketiring slowh'. 

Thrusting and panyung, a shamhles^ 

We led away their camels. I left them^ they" are steeping 
For the sake of , * . Tesigalet ^ * * 

The nxaid of Ereitallcr. She tarries not in Tanghiman 
Once there was a call but he woa sacrificed. She stayed, 

She is ia a fair country 
With much water. 


KK VIEWS OF BOOKS 

Lifiguistica* by R, Turner 

ETYMOLOdliiCHES WciRTERBUCH UBH EVROPAJSCHEN (OERMA 

ROMANIgCHEX USD SLA WuRTER ORIENT ALl^iCKK^' 

UftiiFRUNOs^ By Karl Lokotsch. (rndogcrnnuiische Bibliothetp 

I, ii, 3,) PP+ xvLi + 242, 6i x 9J. Heidelberg: Winter, 1927. 

M, 13, 

The study of ]qzld words lind the patina which they have followed. 
04111 never fail to be interesting ; for they refieet more clearly than 
any other linguistie phenomeno the everchunging rebtions which 
have existed between the n at ions. Moreover^ from the purely 
linguistic point of aicw, their study deserves more attention ■ for 
loanwords play an immense part in the fomuition of the vocabuliLry 
of all languages. We therefore greet with plciiaurc the publication 
of this etjTTkological dictionarj' of loanwords by Dr* Lokot^oh. 

The classic ^ Hobson-Jobsson ^ for the hiatoiy" of words of Anglo- 
Indian and other Eastern origin is a model for works of this kind ; 
and there are other similar liooks for other languages. But this is 
the first, and mueh needed, attempt to eolicct all the umteriaL into one 
volume. 

There arc two open roads by which oriental ivorda have poured 
into Europe — one Lu the Yttai through Spain* the other in the east 
through Turkey and the Balkans, For each Arabic has been the 
ms in source, backed in the latter case especially by that other great 
Lmguage of Islamic culture, Persiam The languages of Islam have 
occupied a strategic [losition in this respect , and their vocabubricH 
ba%'e invaded not only Europe, but alijO India and the Sliddle East, 
Anyone familiar with the jVrabic and Persiaa loanwords in the tndo- 
.\ryan languages wtII find from a study of this dictiooaiy great numbers 
of the same words borrow’cd by Rumanian and the Slav lauguages 
of Eastern Europe. The study of these miglit lend to intereating 
conclusions as to why carta in words or types o( words are more prone 
to borrowing than others. 

A few such words* of wide extent on both aides, may be quoted :— 
from *Vrabie : dukkau, fa'Jda, fuldn^ ftir^a, meir^* »a7> 

nakd, mis, sanduk, ianntlr; from Persian : duhnan^ farn^n^ 

jiffcit, 3tdu, Mfbuz^ hazdff ruA* tffid, Jos, niMn, pahlawdn, panja^, 
tardzu, zor, 
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TIlia t«!ndeBC}^ ataiiiiedtied by speakers of difTereiit languages to 
borrow the same words from another language with which they 
come into contact was well ilbifftratefl during the War in the Xear 
East, where not seldom I have heard* for example* Ourkhas, in tryiELg 
to communicate with British Territorials, use Arabic loanw^oids such 
as igri^ jnajt^h, etc., as lieing conunion to both their vocabukries. 

But for borrowing of Oriental words by European languages 
there have been other channeb also. Those borrowed early enough 
to enter Xatin have, of course* the widest extension* But many 
others, too, are fairly widely distributed* In making too free use, 
however* of Hobson Jobson for English* Dr. L. has included a number 
of words which might well have been onutte<l. For words like 
frenortirc* abkanj, i^g-boat, huhm, and many others can scarcely 

be called Eziglisii: even those useful words ctUcha and pucita the 
Anglo-Indian too often to his dismay finds unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of England. 

Dr* L* appears to be on his su4%st ground with words of Semitic 
origin. W’ith Indian words he ruakea many mistaken, both large and 
small. It is a pity that he cb'd not call in the ai<l of a specialist in 
this field. A few may be corrected here. 

gari in itg-gdri and paUceegarri/ not from Eng* car, but Hindi ^^dri, 
burr-lrec * banian ' not [rom Hi. ber, but Hi. ^r. For jtiic there is 
no Skt', jrttf nor Hi. jAirfa i but there is Oriya jAufOp on correctly 
given in Hobaon-Jobson. kAlil-Qdu is not Hi., but Tamil. Skt. lor 
100,tXM) i^$ not but Slamthi m^achi should be 

Hi. pahdfifjd ' hill-nian ' has nothing to do with Tam. pami^ but is 
derived from pnhdr ' mountain \ j)aFgam * district' is not from Skt. 
pragfimgali 'eoiiuts’, hut from Pers. What is Skt. mniprija, or 
Indian mrav^im which is derived from Zend fmona f 

3IistJikes of detail in Sanskrit words are frequent, Althou^ 
words are here uamlly <|iiotcd in stem-forruH Or. L* gives the 
nominative izi kd^mras, nllavr, afw#. The latter shows his confusion 
between the symbols ^ and A ; while in he writes f for i, 

and in mnkha »lot L la^hdrdjd and g&(fm ar^ given wrong terminations. 
In Jangah (for Jt^itgalti) j b for and not as elsewhere for tj : 
the same confusion in §50, MS, In Hi, narh (for ndc) eh is used for 
Perhaps for these reasons the Indian languages, including Sanskrit* 
were not Included ia the index, a serious omission. 

Some derivations are doubtful, .Any connexion between JtAopra 
* dried coco^nut' and khapnd ' to be destroyeil ^ is extremely unlikely* 
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The derivation! of Skt. nilas < *ttiAras = Lat. niger < *nihrus w 
H^Diahing m ^vcry aspect. Buoianian rieiie ^ word of address to 
iio eider brother * is as likely a word of indepeadeafe mirserj*' origin 
as a loan through Turkish of Pers. ' mother \ 

It is to be hoped that in a second edition all this material will 
be worked over again p and the book made more worthy of the aocnrata 
scholarship expected from this series and of the undoubted diligence 
and wide reading of its author, 

R. L. T. 


Die OseETjseuEs Lehnworter im Unc^risches. By Haxses 
Skold. (Lunds Univeraitets Arsskritt xx, 4.) pp. 114^ 
6| X Lund^ Gleerupp and I^ip^ig, Harrossowiti, 1925. 

3 kr. 50 ore. 

No book could better thou this illustrate what was said above 
of the W’ide mtereats—HoguistiCp philologienh eultiual and historical— 
attaching to the study of loanwords. And no study of such words 
has been carried out better than this of Dr+ Skiild^a. It was already 
known that Hungarian contained Iranian, and in particular Ossetic^ 
loanwords. The suggestion was apparently made first by the great 
Du Dish linguistp Vilhelm Thomsen p to who^ memory Dr. S. does 
homage. Much material had been collected by Munkacsi. But the 
material thus assembled required detailed and scientific study. This 
it hftj; received from Dr. S.. who has already written on loanwords. 

The words are considered in every' aspect: their phonetic form, 
the categories to which they belongs the particular C^tic dialect 
from which they w^ere takeiip the region in w hich^ and the date at 
which, the Hiingariuiis and the speakers of this dialect were in 
contact. The results are odmimbly summed up in the bst chapter:— 

(1) Dialectical differences within Ossetic were already well- 
juarketl at the time of contaet between the tw'o nations, 

(2) Ossetic loonworcU in Hungarian are taken from the Tagauriau 
(or eastern) dialect, 

(3) The phonetic position of Hungarian when in contact with 
the Ossetes wm much the same as when in contact with the Cuvasee 
(Volga-Bulgara}; but the contact with the former was probably 
a little eorber^ about the period a.d. 725-775. 

(4) The geogfa|fhical position of contact was the region between 
the Volga, the Don, and the Caucasus. 
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(5) Ossetic loanwords in other Finno-Ugrian languages pnased 
through HungiiriaD. 

(6) At the tilde of these borrowings there were no longer cloee 
relstions between \ olga^FinniBh ^nd Baltic-Finruah. 

(7) The Cuvasea and Ossetes were not neighbours, nnd the 
Hungarisns did not occupy a position between them, but were brought 
bv a new migration from the neighbonrliood of the former to that 
of the latter* 

(8) .Certain sound-changes hitherto considered aa "gemein-ossctisch' 
occurred in Ossetic after the contact with the Hungarians* and must 
therefore be ascribed to parallel development of the two dialects. 

This last conclusion is of importance in general linguiatics, for 
we probably often ascribe to the period of community sound-changes 
actually due, like thia, to subsequent parallel development. 

Another point of importance for liaguiats, urbich is continually 
emerging, is the regularity of the phoactie form in which the ivords 
are borrowed. This regularity is much more likely to be pronounced 
when the tw'o pcopleii concerned are illiterate and have been in contact 
for only a short while. As Dr. T. G. Bailey's lists recently published 
in this fiunrtm prove, loanwords from English in Indiau languages 
are far less Ukdy to exhibit this regularity: for here the channels by 
which they have entered the native languages arc very diverse, on 
both sides, the borrowers being of ovciy sort from illiterate [peasants 
to men w'ho read and speuk English ua weU as their own language, 
and the English ftoni which they borrow that of the cultured official 
as well as the various dialects of the British Army. Ptobably then 
here also all seeming irregularities have their special explanation. 

To students of Iraoiati, of ‘ kk^ythian ' culture, of Hungtirian aud 
Finno-Ugrian in general. Dr, L/s work ia of capital value ; and to 
linguists in general it should serve as n mmlel for studies of loanwords* 

R. L. T. 


Indo-uralisch. By Manxes Skuld. pp* 16. 1926* 

Id this most interesting paper Dr. Skold carries us back to a far 
greater antiquity than in the previous liook. For he is persuaded of 
the truth of Wiklund’s coucliLsioii; ** Es scheint mir aber schon jetzi 
gaua unzw^eifelbaft, dass die antwort auf unsere frage nur in einer 
richtung gehen kann: die indogcrmanischeo und die innisch- 
ugrischen sprachen aind un'crwandt with this addition^ ^or 
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' finnlsth-iigrisch ^ he would say uraliaeh \ For in his comparisoji 
he included Samoyecle. a copiiRUJiifcy, if it esisted, must be 

put back lar beyond even the Bogha^kdi period (15(K)-1300 At 

that time the language niuy have develope<l few of the traits that 
eharacteriste the Indo-European or the Finno-Ugrian wc know by 
compariwon of their descendantf;. Moreover, the number of words of 
the original vocabuLiry to be recognized in both families must^ 
necessflirily He small. Indeed, Dr. deals with sixteen only. But 
these he treats in a scjcntifio foshion, in strong contrast to the 
thoroughly unscientific methcNcls which have properly brought inany 
.^uch £|jeoulatbns into disrepute. For, as Mcillct teaches, the criterion' 
of proof must remitin the same : all that will have hiifipened, If the 
proof succeeds, will be that a new eompamtive grammar i.s supc^r- 
imposed upon the comparative grammar of Tndo-EuTO[ican, as that 
in its turn is superimposed on the compamtive grammar of Bonmnee, 
or of Iiido-Ar}^an or of any of its other branches. 

Thus Dr, xS, is right first in attempting to establish equations of 
sound bctw'cen the two families and secondly in rejecting m suflpcN:t 
any comparison a which do not agree with these equations. Because 
I.E. dk appears ns Ur. t in *tpfdh^ m Finnish ivfd- niio-^ he 

rejects the comparLson I,E, medh- co mem (gen. tHcdeii) w^hieh he lookss 
upon as 0 U early loanword, either one from the other or both from 
a third source. But to show that both families possess a certain 
number of words in eomnion (even when these include such words 
as the I.E. pronouns *fo, is not sufficient. They may 

be loans (in which however we might still expect to find regular 
sound-equations^ as noted aboveb The^ ifiust be suppoited by 
comparison of grammatical particularities ; it is the comparison of 
these whidi proves concluaively the common origin of the I.E. language, 
Lncluding Pseudo-hittite, But here the Ijido-umlinn comparativist 
is in difficulty : for many^ if not most, of the grammatical particularities 
of I.E, must have been evolved after Uic period of thesuppo8e<l Indo- 
uralian community. Kevertheleas Dt. S, stresses the poaaibilitj'^ 
that in the genitive of Umlian we have a coanexion with the 
typically I E. heteroclitic declension of r-stems, which bo strikingly 
emerged in Pseudo-hittite (of the type noon acc. * water \ 

gen. dat. loc. vtdeni, etc.). 

The author does not claim that the case is proved ; but he does 
claim, and rightly, that it is a cose for further investigation. 

R. L. T. 
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IjnKKSERMANiscHE Grammatik. Teil I: EinlcituBg. L Etymologies 
2. Kopsopantismiis. II: Dcr idg. Vokalisunuis. HI: Daa 
Notnen. By H. Hist, (Inilcig'&rmaoi^clie Bibliothck, I, 13) 
pp, :cxxiL, 350 ^ 256 ; xi. 360 ■ 5J X Heidelberg : Wiater^ 

I921-T. 

No work by Professor Hiit can fail to stimulate thought. The 
Indogerfiusm^he Gmmmiiiii is no exeeptioo. Even if some of his 
theories are based on insufficient evidence, their ^unciation is sure 
to lead scholars into new and profitable paths. But that ver>^ personal 
quality^ which beyond all elac makes Hirf^s hooka bo refreshing to 
read, is not so well fitted for a manusL And to this defect muHt be 
added the earelesBuess which often mars the book. Prioter^s errors 
appear on almost every paige, and in a work like this which will be 
read by many not well acqimUited with many of the languages quoted 
the results of such mistakes may be far-reaehiug. Thus on one page 
(Hip 46) * m^dMm . . . for * mHk-dm . . . mMh-Oii' ■ 

(Oh S9) *dTsl-k-am . . . for * dr{i-ham . . . ; 

(in, 58] "bhumd . . , Mrmam" for ^bhmm . . . Mrnm>n\ Some¬ 
times the mistakes cjin hardly lie those of the printer: (for 

artJtfAil repeated by &alihm (for jrtiifAaw). In ^nskrit. where aecurocy 
might especially be expectedp strange forma appear like rajm for 
raja ; in the Skt, version of the Lord's Prayer (I, 73) we have tam 
tor tont, iyitjaic<a for rJay^i «!, kmtna^fi for and durdfrnafn 

for dural (?). There are many inconsiatedcies, e.g, in the marking 

of Jong vow'cls in Latin, or the accent in Vcdic words. In a work bo 
full of new theories,'one might reasonably expect greater care in 
exhausting possibilities before a choice is made, Tlius Ln trytug to 
establish the disappearanee of LE. « before certabi consonants H. 
quotes Skt. iwdm beside ; but the former, which is uti isolatctl 

form, may well be a new analogical creation after the type printAdA 
panihdm. 

But these are drawbacks which we must accept as philosophically 
as possible ; and which w'e must not let obscure the genius of Hirt's 
w'ork : for genius, Indeedp it contains. But let those who are not 
* Hirts ^ take warning. For such inoocumcies in a work ol leas genius 
might well be danmiug. 

It is impossible to follow here all Hlrt's expositions and theories [ 
for few writers could put m much into less than a thousand octavo 
pages. One point may;, however, be mentioned in connexion with 
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questions already raUed in this aeries of reviews, the ultimate com¬ 
munity of origin of I.E. with ottir languAge-familics, It Lb not with 
I.E. as we know it by inunedSnte toraparison of the separate I.E, 
languages with which ^mitic or Finno-Ugrian of Sumerian must be 
compared, but with Pre-indo-european, out of which Tndo-Euiopean 
subsequently developed. And in many waj's this work is a gratnmar 
of Pte-I.E. For Hirt, more than any other, has dived into the pre¬ 
history of r.E., in his attempts to elunidnte the origin of I.E. sounds 
(especially of the vowels, on which he has shed so much light) and 
of I.E. forms. Itis vision opens a vista of possibilities for the future. 


Ikpo-Irakia?; Stx-DiES. By European, American, and Indian 
Scholars, pp- viii +29.'!. UX 91. Undon: Kegau Paul. 

Trench ^ Trubjier Cqhh 1S25+ 

The regard in which Shams-ul-ulknia Ehistur Datab PeAoten 
Banjana is held by Btudenta of Iranian philology and of Zoroaetriamsin 
18 proved by the contributions to this volume, publiahwl in his honour. 
Scholars from India, from Europe, from America have united to 
pay tribute to the atm who in the monumental edition of the Dinkard 
has BO worthily maintained and Increasetl the fame of his father. 
There are collected hero some twenty-nine articles, which deal mth 
various aspects—religious, cultural, philological, and linguistic— 
of Sloroastriaiiism and the language of its scriptures. They are of 
varying worth ; but some are notable, Two are translations from the 
one of which-ZomiAttWfd * his lift and docirim, by C. 
Bartholomae—has appeared before in Akadvmtsche Rsdf, i® ^ ® 
other K. Geldncr shows conclusively that iaotar- in Yasna u, 1 means 
‘ he who sacrifices or who ought to sacrifice correlating it thus with 

Skt. h6tf-> , 

It might perhaps have been made a little clearer that t e oral o 

the latter if connected vrith htxlyaU ‘ calls (and not, ^1* actually is, 
with juAd(i} would have been •Adi'itr- (cf. Atipimem- ‘invocation ). 

It is iropoBBible to notice here ail the articles. But among t^e 
many intcreeting, two have especial interest lor linguists. A. 
Williams-Jaekson gives the meaning ‘snarling’ to the hitherto 
enigmatic epithet of the camol (Yt. 14, 11 ) Mfiato. which he detivea 
from * 111110(0 as gen. s^. of a prea. part, (ef, Skt,. ruodutd- 1^® *P* 
indeed seems apt to one who baa tried to lead a convoy of many 
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huiidrfHls of theiffi aiiiEoals by night ^cro^ the: Sinai desert. The same 
adiolEir felincjtiiahe^ bis tmnslation of 0]<1 Persian uJ^lnm (Bh. 

aa ^ borne on baSaloe^ ^ on the ground that at the time of 
I>ariua' crossing of the Tigtia the water-buffalo had not been intro- 
ducerb and agrees instead to the restoration pi^[/r|a'hflriin ‘ camel- 
i>onie 

In the other H. Reichelt ahowB that the endings -tii of certain 
II and « faiiems are ghuat-terminations due to wrong reading of the 
original Animaie le^t: thus, e^g.. ii'tatpyi {namuvi^ for naiifiaml] was 
read as (e having lieen taken as fi, as in hlimiti for httmiti ^ 

Skt. suvoli)^ 

R. fb Kent draws attention to the flat, sg. of the lift pers, pron. 
ill the Oatbaa—But liis dUcuAsion does not adil much to 
our knowledge of the histon' of the forms of thiF pronoun. Ilia 
suggestion that the unaspirflte<l fomr of LE. in Gk* etc^+ 

is due to cont^amiiiAtLon with *iie in Gfc. etc., ia worth ttm- 

sidering. But if -gho- is a deiutk particle^ why not also which 
of course may exist in 8iav, ? The two forniB nuiy have there¬ 
fore existed sifle by side from the l>egmnLTig. But that only removes 
the problem one stage; what is the relationship of •gAo- * *go and 

fGk. yf): *ffk- (Skt, An) 1 In other words he neglects the fact that 
they are tnany instiixices of ^aherantion be^tween aspirate and un- 
uaplnitedi in 1 .E. His e?rphinatioji of *e^hom as a neuter noun meaning 
* thiS'here'ness" is quite at variance with Jleillct'S doetrine of gender 


Ikj>oihanjca. By J. Wackeknaoel. (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachlorschiing^ Bd* 55* ppi, ItB-iU.) Goettingen t Vandenhoeck 
and Rupprecht. 

Two of those studies from the pen of the master which make all 
his disciples long for the completion of his Grammar nf Sanskrit. 
May that day be near. 

There is no convincing evidence for the existence of a nom. pdnlhd 
beside jidnihah, which is attested also in AV. Acc, pdii/Mnonf (like 
Av. panfamm) replaced pant ham through influence of ddh&in- which 
li almost synonym of pdniha-^ So, too, mtihdnt- is due to contamination 
of mahd- and It may be of interest to note that in its further 

hLstoiy pdTiihah has preserved its gender at the expense of its form; 
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Paa], Si. iKifidhu in. (< *pantho). In anotbpf area the lonn 

*panthS has perliaps infiutneed the word whieh lias replaced it: 
wirftwa r., which appears in Guj. injf. Hi. hUf. etc,, as a fem., wheTens 
neuters in usually appear as oeut. in Guj,, nuid nuisc, in HI, 
(e.g. J5kt. ktitmiei nAma > Guj. him wfifM n.. Hi, Hra nail m., Skt, 
rdrma v- Gnj, cnwi n.)- Only in Kumaoni and Sepali, '.'hieh have 
certain relations with the X.W. group where p(inth<Vi preserves its 
gender, do we find bSlo as a mase. (Bat Nep. also keeps the gender 
of certain rmiac. stcnis in -p*. ua 030 ‘ fire' opp, to Hi., etc., dg 1.) 

The second study shows that *ehityft- (whence Pali ctoow-) in 
a pivrallel form of rhttli/a-. Suflii -itga- (as also in is 

characteristic of ordinals. dpiUga-, irtiyo-. Biit tbes*> also have forms 


As Ktymouxiicai. VocAHfLAHv OF Pashto. By G. MoKoessTiERSE, 
(Skrifter utgitt av Det Norsko Videiiskaps-Akailemi i Oslo.) 
pp. 150. 7 X lOf Oslo: Dyhwad, 1927. 

A year ago the hope was expressed in these pages that we should 
soon ^ more results in detail of Dr. Mt>r;pnstLcme's mission in 
Afghanistan, the firstfruits of which appearisl in hia ‘ Beport That 

exiicctation has been full}’ justified, ^ 

This etymological vocabulaiy is dedicatetl to Profeawt Geiger, 
who more than thirty years ago laid the firm fonndjitioii.s of the 
study of Pashto etymology and phonetics. But in thirty years much 
new knowledge of Iranian has come to light. In the domain of Pashto 
itself M.’s study of dialects is probably the greatest contribution. 
It was thus time for revising and supplementing Geiger s work. The 
importance of etymolog)’ in linguistic science is capital. Without 
sure etjTDologies we cannot establish the formulas of sound^^hange : 
without establishing the formulas of sornid-change there can be no 
science of comparative or historical grammaT. Hence espec ial attention 
inav be drawn to the strictness of M.’s method. The development of 
Muiids b open to comparatively strict control; to the development 
of meanings there seems to be almost no Umitation, The unimtiated 
are sometimes sceptical; the expert b sometimes carried too far 
bv his own enthusiasm. M.'s semantic comparisons from other 
languages will therefore be welcomed. It is perhaps possible to add 
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R few. Tic that yami "* calf of le^ ^ may be tie same as 

yofai " cofuw brirad " receives confirmation from tie development, m 
I.A. of Skt. ptJiirfo- * round Lump, ball of rice * In Eom, pinra * foot \ 
Tirahi " p&nde \ Xep. pljruto " calf of For db * flock of lambs " < 

Av, Adi^-coSktv sdtd^ "won, wealthcf. Skt. dMruz- " pri^, booty, 
wealth ’ > Si. dhanu " herd \ 

The difficukies of the Pashto etyt[!.elogbdi are great. Phonetic 
development has taken place to a degree at which mony words, 
from the phonetic (as well as the semaaiologica]) staodpoint, are 
susceptible of more than one deTivation, II, quotes the example 
of nKiIai, id which w- can represent earlier m-, b-j or huh- ■ 4- 
can represent nd-, 4-, or -&w- and the vowel o, mt. or ai. The phonetic 
pOEfsibilitiea are thus aLmost oniimited. 

To the Iraniaokt tbis book needs no recommendation : it ia 
indispensable to him. To the Indlanist three coosidemtions make 
it of Vital interest. The first—the original connexion of Indiaii with 
Iranian—nccdA no elaboration. The second is the mutual influences 
of Iranian and Indian after their difcrentiation. This bus probably 
been profound. Tedcaco has shown how certain laoglosses (chiefly 
semasiologicaL) run through both N.W. IndO'Aryan and adjacent 
Iranian, This book furnishes iurthcr examples : wana ^ tree * tco Skt. 
WMa-)* bos the same meaning in Si, araiiu^ but becomes * forest ' 
further to the East <e.g. Hi. ban). 

Although the predominant outaide influence on Pashto has been 
exercised by Persian^ it^ position and its relations, at time-S intimate p 
with India have let! to much borrowing from I.A, in early as well 
as modem times. The early borrowings arc of considerable phonetic 
interest to the tndianiat: e.g. loAta (as in HL tdthi, etc,) in which 
wq have possibly eontaminiitioii of ^§kt, and Zojtiffa-. It may 

be [Kkssible to add a few moren 

hat ^ hcap% cf. Pwnj. * pit \ Kep. khdl ' heap" < Bbt. khdlra-. 

larama * nettlerash \ cf. 8hina jdzi, Panj, dadd, Ncp. dad "ring¬ 
worm V etc., < Skt. dadru- dardru-, 

lufuf " high cf. Ku. udMraa * to untwist" i Pa. * pulled 

out "< Skt. uddhrta- ' removcfb raised \ 

lawaf * stick "p beside Syr. Rom. iauri^ cf. Kep. fauro < Skt, lakuia-. 
6U ' flat, pressed \ cf. Pirn], citt, Guj. Mar, cU, Ass. Bg, Or. Hip 
Xep. €tt " lying flat on the back" < *eitta- < *cipta ? cf. widely 
spread *cip- •cipp- " press \ 

bram ‘power', cf. Skt. brdhman-l 
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Idf * spittle \ csf. 4 ^ep, Idr^ rdly Hi. Ku. ral, < (< ?)* 

Toy ‘ in good health \ cL Skt. aroga -; t^rogi < droggam is veil' 
common in the Khar. Doc, from KLvti. 

pajakai * sitting crossdegged ': also Lah. paiaithL 

*awa^\ ci Skt. pmbndh- * watchful" [pnifmlhiiaie in Sgh. 
pubudiw * to wake up % 

inr * expanded ^ Iw* from cf, Skt, m-dria- ? 

vio^ * unit of square measure ^: or Iw. from Skt+ in Si. 

vUhi, Sgh. vigat I 

‘ open, ajar": Iw. from Skt, * aeparated " ? 

zamb^l * to blink ^: there is a lai^e family of words in I. A. 
expressing ‘ lapid motion ^ from as in Nep, jhamtm 

" altogether % jhamjkdjii * m tcuenX^\ jhumjhamuunti * to tingle", 
jhamkanu * to shine ‘ to spring', iis well oa from ^jAainps-, 

*jhappa-. 

Sr ^ hindrance ^: Indian has both (Si, arowti * to stick *)# 

(Ass. driba * to suspend \ Hi. dfm), and (< *(3drja- ? — 

Kaah. orfun, Si. Xep, apnnb 

df<ib 3 J ' to press down ': direct borrowing from Indian (cL Si. 
dabanu, HJ. etc.) is doubtful, because Si. dabafyu, Lpah, dabba^, 

Kash. tkibunr, Horn. rfoA point to not •cfarfr- or *dmbth (as 

suggested by 31.)^ 

The following further suggestions are offered with diffidence by 
one who is no expert in Tranian phonology, 

uM ' long *: < Indo-Ir. *6rSdAa-^ rather than Av. (b™-* Cf. 
Pa. imddha- * oH"<Skt. *bfdAm- (with ddh for dh by analog;}"), 
beside Skt. bfhdnl-, 

aydr ' indigestiou": < rather than *dgna-. Cf, Skt. 

uyirM' ' indigestion ^ 

ra.^H < m^an : cf. corresponding assimilation in Skt. > 

Pkt, ciuhal (attested in Kalasha ciS/ww, Sgk (is Fashai tbsl^k 

a further dbsmulation ?). 

^a/n * knife " < ^k^rtyd: cf. Shina A'dc|" scissors" < *kirtyd ? 
yarma " smn *: as in Rom. kham, K'ep, ghdm^ etc. < Skt. jAound*. 
yam " proud ': cL Skt, garva- ? 

htvrSibl * to be deft" < *m-bafd -: the modem languages show 
the Skt. form to be vardh-, not bardh-. 

Ttiaryalara * pearl ’ : cf. also Skt. fJuirjiAafa% 

* to squee^, wring ': can this he coiioecled with Skt. 
^ causea to drip ^ which simdvca in Si. n-icoilttti, Guj. 
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nicowu • to ivqufcae outand with extonsion -da- in Hi. nKorntt 
(vL niatrjtS ' to ooac out *}, Nrp. iticomM. etc. 

n, 7 »i ‘ uaver : Shiram nu»i7 of. nasalization of 

-r- (> -t- > -W-) in iwveml I.A. dialecit? : Gan.'i Kash. nom, 

Sgh. iutma ‘ H ’ Kash. tmmat W . . * t 

mi/«; ‘Hood': prob. with <*ni-tjaus(,- ; but m view of 
Geiger’s phopetieally difficult (cf* Skt, m-vah ), uf. Skt- 


kV-mA- {i.c* tuif'uA-) I . , . i. 

‘ priinat^I ‘ to loosen * J may tbere not be similar cqnlusion of two 

roots •iicdh- and *fi4h- in Skt. rtaddha- and ndhfati (for -h- < -dh- 

jn this word would be irregular) ? 

pudtdT ‘ rib ’; unneceaaaiy for Geiger to reject Daruistetter s 
derivation c Av. porift- ' back ’ in favour of Skt. preli^ * rib Are 
not these two worths the same, both (as well as Skt. pT^fha- and Av. 
parita-) being eKtensions of *perk- in Skt. pnriu-. Av, ? 

Apart from the extraordinary aulditj- in the nomenclature of bodv- 
l>atts. this development of meaning appears natural : cf. also Skt. 
pr^fi-tyiA' (prob, ‘ carrying on the back 

* to ask ' : or denomi native from jiaat jiart. *prAfo- ? 

‘ kidnev * < *trtir^w- < M. points out that 

assimilation of tk > kk niiiHt be older than rt > f. lu to particukr 
word asaimilation of d* took place also in T.A. incxplioibly early: 
Skt. fjyUrfu. Phonetic irTegularity, ot deformation, m the name 
nf a bodv-part ? 

•'seab ■: can this be < *icr-/a- ? Cf. Skt. ivotw*- (Or-flHo-1). 
Lat. wf»ua. according to Walde (s.v.) from ‘ tear’- This alto 

in Skt. rriedti (< ? -or < enlargement with fk- 

us ill rfA-wa*?). , , . 

l^tlv it is note worth V that the same claJsa of words neem to 

present phonetic irregularities or difficnltien in more than one lan^ge : 
c.g, tayar ■ nakedif < *nrtj«a- (Av. mayna* with in-!). So beside 
Slrt. Boyiid-. Hi. iwffrt.etc.. Kash.hfis non" with imexpcct^-n- <-?"*. 
The phonetic difficulties and eemfusbna of the Ir. word for throat, 
neck * are ijaralleled in I-A., where wo find Skt. kantha- (etym. T— 
cf, Syr. Rom. Jtarui. Mar, A*Ac, etc,), Skt. gha^,ikS (ctym, 

Guj. jrAdft, etc): Skt- ghats (etym. Hi- ghSr, etc.); Skt. 

jJhtMdJW- ‘shoulder’ (cf. Si. /andAu ‘neck’}; Skt, gStra- ‘body’ 
* (cf. Si, gatru ' neck' ; *gaita‘ sSfo * nnpe ’); and 

finally Sh. Kash. A<^’“ throat ’ (< •irffi'to-?). 


R, L. T. 
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XoTEi! ON Shuokni. By G, MoiKiESsriERNE. (Xorsk Tidakrift for 
Sprogvidcnakap, vol. i, pp, L92S. 

Attention has alreiidy been cjiUctl to the urgent niwd for teooTxliog 
more fully some of the Darrlie dialects of Iiido-ArjTin Iwfote they die 
out. The need Js scarcely less urgent of doing the aanic for certain 
of the liaiiiaii dialects in or near the borders of India- &hiighni, 
one of the Ghakah group, north of the Hindu Kush, is rapidly being 
overrun by Peraipn, In a letter quoted by the author of these notes, 
4. Barthous, head of the French fkientific Mission in Afghanistan, 
a-ho visited Eadakhahuu in 1926, wrote : ” Les ititer(rfn^tnitiooa qui 
R^aoccatuent chaque atmee, de plus en plus, vont stiseiter des con* 
taminationa et aubmerger les langues autoebthones.” It is good, 
therefore, that Dr. Morgenstiemc during his own linguistic mission 
in Afghanistan should have been able to collect some Shughni nuiteriaL 
With tliia he has included what has been collected by others. 
W. Geiger, in Gr. ir. Ph, i, 2, hus treated of the phonology. But J[, 
adds a number of details, The existence of of various origin, but 
‘ prob. pronounced with the tongue retroverted is of iatercBt when 
compared with the lievelopmeiit of Indo-lr, i to ? in ^nskrit, through 
fontaet with which arose the cerebral plosives projierly belonging to 
f^apskrit. 

The phonological notes are followed by u vocabulary of about 
900 words, with important etymological indications. About half 
these words are ahown to be loans from Persian. Two short texts 
form a useful appendix. 

A few notes : If ‘ an early insertion of w has sn’ixd the d ' in mihid 
‘ woist-band \ why not also in w»S c Av. jnai6j ^- 1 It would be 
interesting to know' whether the other dialects gcuerally have both 
forms. The special liability of certain words to be borrowed requires 
further investigation ; thus here rauf * flat ’ ia noted as a loan, just aa 
must be in i^hina. 

The change of ffr > e (i,e. (j : e.g. ;ptjk' ‘ son *) ia parallel with that 
of l^hiiui. tr > <■; while niisf ‘ ant clowm * < ♦a*-Aaitfn- beside SarLkoU 
n3lutt<. phonetically regular is paralleled in Dardic by 

KaUaha nieini ‘ T alt ' < *aiaidaHn', not peic- * to ask ’ points 

to h*ppi-{ii-, which M. says he cannot explain, la it possible that 
this represents I.E. *pril-jfje-, while Av. psmm- < *prk‘9ke - 1 If fiO, 
it forma an iraportnnt parallel with the forms of Balt.-Slav. which, 
according to Bmgmattn (Grundrifis, II, iii. p. 351), have -itjo- : Lith, 
jMkftu, O.Bh i»hji ‘ I seek ’ < •i'a-aj'/,’, beside Av. itKtiii < ♦is-rA'/,*. 

R. L, T, 
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r r;’. 3tTx n.--« , 

- r . .. «tudv cm scientific lines, and the foterunner 
A very i„ the ««ne series. We ho^, 

of oth^. i'^ut^OT Jin-rite more fiiUy on Mslayalam 

tM, t^t _ e ^ brochure permitted. 

phonetic^ han the hm 1. ^ 

are several ^ ^orda do end with the voiced 

though no word en<W P words 

“h'*”i:: rr" :/;rr— 

«i„« i.A. wtw „oi w. b-t «t “ 

airly a»te li»a to EogM « "«< "»t<««"'y 

the direction of [a]. nUhouoh this is a mistake 

on the initial (e.g. for’bid, al f g’ ^ , nor is it in Gemian. 

frequently made by I-idis^i r L. T. 


„ . P.VJAB Bv J. PBiVLUSKi. iKitrnct from 

rs Akcies Pbvpue OL ^ ^ Petris ilmprimerie 

Journal Asiatuiue, Jan.-Jiiif" 

Nationale, K- Prrvluski continues his research into the 

In this brilliant Btn y^^^> nj^tigns of their language 

pre-Arv-an population _ ^ t'ni,rappa and llohen-io-Dafo disclose 
on Indc^iUyan ^/‘Srna in the Indus Yalle5^ To 

the existence of that of which we have 

help bridge the mrer^ ^ 

cognizance in ^ ^ pnjimb and in particular the UdiimbaraSr 

eir"!: .“U.y and.'.. »i.. -U.., b.,0. .b, 

“■tlil'T-tb if '"f"f “t 

Jl.dd.r-.) i. ...tbB- form oi BbAdf. Tb. .™ of tb. i»me 
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or adjacent peoples. But P* gives no full explanation of or parallel 
for the intcicbange of bh!m. Is the original *mhalla~ > bfuiUa-; 
cf. Skt. woAtsf > t > Hi. i/iois, etc.* Madm and Bhadra 

are learned Sanskritizations of Mai la and Bhalla r cf, the exifitence 
of pairs like bfialla- alta- in the popular language (< *bhadla^, •flnflo-} 
beside iiAarfnf- and ardra- in the learned. Bhaiia > *bahla- (by a 
change analogous vfith that which produced W.Pah. < iihotaka -: 
but it must, be renieaibercd that we have no evidence of the antiquity 
of this latter): MAflia* may then be derived from bhaSa-; and 
BhitUika- was the name of a celebrated caravan leader. The Bahlikas 
were probably an Iranian or iranianized tribe. 

These identificatioiLB, though tempting, ore not too strong on the 
phonetic side. With the Udumbaras P. seems on surer ground. The 
textile stuffs known in Pali ns iofiiHifiom- or kodumhara-. in Skt, as 
iofambaJia^^ came probably from a country in the Sub^himalayon itone. 
Disappearance of initial Jt- (> H > h) is characteristic of certain 
Austro-osiatic languages, i-odwoihara- and ftP may thus form a pair 
(flkt. *kvdumbfifa-: udnmbara- and udumbam-), tu- or la- is a 
n-idespread Austro-as. prefix. The root is 'gourd oi 

cucumber’, borrowed in various dialectical forma in Indo-Aryan 
(type Skt. tHodm-, fflhu-, -which correspond with Batak tabu. Jhilay 
hbu]„ The aemc for ' gourd ' was transferred to the Ficua glomerata 
owing to likeness in shape and in multiplicity of seeds. In the South 
fwas the names of peoples ate fiequently taken from those of vegetables, 
and several Austro-as. peoples trace their origin to a gourd or melon. 
In India i^umati, wife of Sagarji, gave birth to a gourd whence carac 
fiO,OClO sons. If then wdornlwra- ia of Austro-as, origin, it may well 
be the name both of the Ficus glomerata and of a people. These 
are situnted both in the Sub-himalayan zone and in Kaech (Pliny’s 
Odonbmres]. The llmvidians, found in Ikiluchistan (Btuhui) and 
south of the Vindbyas, originally may have extended over the Panjab, 
whence they were driven by the Austro-asiatic speaking peoples. 
Diter tbe Aryan invasion divided the latter into two. Evidence of 
their cultural importance is seen in loanwords in the West. The 
hesitation between 6 and p in Lnt, caHtatm andGk. Kapwooo; is not 
explainetl by Skt. knrpasa-, but may be explained by common 
boiTow'ing (directly or through intermediaries) from Austro'as, in 
which the word for cotton contained a half*voiced labial. 

Tndo-Aryan is imique among I.E. languages in maintaining the 
voiced aspirates. This would be c,Ypbiaed by an ,4a5tro-as. sub- 
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Atratiun : for the aspiratts of Aiustro-Hs. are remarkable for tbeir 
force and duration, and Include voiml aspirates. 

Thesje conclusions reached by the author's keen insight, are 
supported hy a wealth of evidence, of which sonic may not bo OOO' 
vincing in itself, but of which the cumulative effect is strong. What- 
ever may have to be altered or added to in the futuie, P. kia written 
the beginiiings of a most faseinating chapter in Indian history. 

P, has offered an o3tpbtiation of the name of the widcspreail 
caste of Poms (Skt. dopiha-} in the gourd from which various musical 
instruments ore made. The e^caminatiou of other modem caste or 
tribal nnmes would be fruitful, 1 have elsewhere {AWyre^ May, 
1923) suggested the stud}" of Skt. odra-. which appears in all I.A. and 
some Dm vidian languages either as the name of a tribe (the 
aboriginal inhabitants of €hiss4i) or of a caste of mnd^workers. The 
archaic form in Bindhi m/rtf suggests early contact between Aryans 
and Chants. Were they, too. uii Austro-as. people in the Panjab 

R. L. T. 


XOMS DE V'lLLES iJitUE-VKHS: ImKS LA G EwaAPHlE. Bv J, FhZYLUSKI. 

(Bull. Isk>c. lie Ling. No, 83, pp. 213-29.) Paris, 1927, 

The author establishes and eoiuments on the geographical eqiiutiou 
DatUapura- = Ikiniakiira- or (Ptolemy) = Arioufa. The 

purely Aiy an name is translated by the mixed /Janfa-itiim- or the 
purel)' un-An^an Ptrloum. pal-* ivory* may 1 k^ either 

Dravidian (— ivory) or .Vustro-asietic (— tooth)* kura-, wr- 

has connexions in Austro-aa. (Munda Indonesian kiUu}, 

eventually coimected with a root meaning ^ enclose \ Thi,s has 
a parallel in 3umcrian par p'ar ‘ enclose, assemble ^ kar * wall % The 
initial equation is probable; the later comparisons arc possible, but 
as yet they lack the exact equivalence of phonetic particularities 
without which no etvmology can be held proved. 

'_ li L. T. 

Phakritjc A^'D Nox-A(tyAN Strata in the Vocabulary of 
Sanskrit. By A. C. Woolner. (Extract from Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji Memorial Volume.) pp. 7, x 9f . Patna, 1926. 
Principal Woohier has wTitton a suggestixe article on the non- 
Indo-Europenti vocabulary of Saaskrit and its descendante. He has 
contented himself with making some interesting lists of Sonskrit 
wordsw which are without known nr sure etymologies, hut which fteem 
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to have at lea^t sortie coimexioiL among thenLseiv^?, betm^ing perhapa 
a. common source of borrowing. Sometimes perhaps the author 
unnecessarily throw's aw'ay an fodo-Eiiropean etymology. He 
rejects the l.E. origin of Qndd-^ which I upheld in JEAS. 1924^ p, 5^5, 
namely its connexion unth the family of w'ords represented by O.SL 
jVdro * testicle To the argument there adduced I w ould now^ add 
firstly the fact that without doubt there was an LA. dialect in which 
-iidf- > To the proha hte comparison Bkt. duijdd- od Gk. S^&pov, 
we can add the certain derivation of Skt, mijtda- < oondra-^ since 
Sindhi has candro passionate \ just as it has ca^dru * moon ’ < 
roi«/rd-. That oiidd- represents *dndrs‘ appears to be proved beyond 
doubt by the Kalasha * egg ^ How then are w'c to account 

for the fact that in all other dialects which normally preserve iidr+ 
or change it to ^r (as Sindhi) or ttd (as, e.g., the Central ond Western 
groups) only the form aadVi- appears f> PkL aiuia- > Class. Skt^ 
dijdo-) ? In India, at leasts the word for ' egg \ perhaps from its 
association with ^ testicle ^ appears liable to replacement either by 
borrowing from another dialect^ or by a completely new word ; 
while the phonetically correct descendant of dWd- is retained either 
in a specialized sense of as meaning * testicle In the second category 
we have Kash. fAiJJ the big ' < fitAwfd-) ^ Nep. pkul L the swoUen ^ < 
pAulZd-)^ but Sf * testicle ’; W,Pah. kikri pinni^ rampiir plnni (' the 
little lump * < i E.Suketi bdtd, Bikspuri and ^landcali 

haUl pthe round ^ To the first categoiy belong Oaas^ 

Skt. aiula- {not d^da-) from Pht. \ Hi. ^ egg \ dr * testicle ^ i 
Bg. ‘ egg \ djriyu * male ’; Guj. * egg, Sd ' testicle ^ Shina 
gil. hai^, koL han^f gnr. haf0 all have an irregular A-. 

Since, then, for whatever reason, many of the Mod. I.A, languages 
show this avoidancre of the phonetically correct form, we may perhaps 
assume with some degree of probability^ that the Rigvedie dialect, 
which normall}^ retained ndr (e.g. cu^fdrd-} replaced ♦dfidnf- by the 
form dndd- from a dialect in which ndr> ^d (from w^hicb also come 
cQtida- and dd^rdd-). 

But dtuld- is only one of nuiny words of unknowm or uncertain 
ctymoIog 5 % Przyluski in an article already referred to has showa 
that Austro’osiatjc tribes maintained themselves in all probability 
till a lute period in the Punjab, Himself situated m the Punjab, it 
is to be hoped that Principal Wooluer w'ill continue his study of the 
□ondndo-European elements in Indo-Aryan. 

R. L, T, 


Vrtl., V. eAlEt L 
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The .so-called TAKHt-i-BAHi Txscbiptios of the Year 103, By 

Koxow, (Epigraphs Intlica, voK xviii, pp, 261^2.) 

The inscriptipH is T&\d hy Profei^r Konow from ii mw eat^mi^ge, 
and i& ma¥t iJluminatingiy disciifiAeil from the hif^toneal as well as 
the more strictly epigraphical ancl linguistic standpoint. Several 
points of considcrAblf: linguistic interest emerge. In these problems 
the modem langimges can often bring help of coiifinuiition and should 
never be neglectetl. K. is undoubtcfljy right in his interpretjition of 
pachc as p^tse, since the ch is written vrith the form corresponding 
to Skt. not erfi. And it is precisely in the N.W,, in the so-enllcil 
Dardie dialects, that the regiilair develop men t of k^ is ecb, not kkk^ 
as I shiill show below in another review, Whether the form without 
the bar {< Skt. is) abonld be tmusliterated is doubtful 1 prefer 
the form used by Enpson, namely ck 8hina ilist inguished this sound 
to-day as a cerebrfil (letroverted) cJi, us opposeil to palatal cA (< Skt. 
rri, fA^). 

The identifieatioii of in boj/a^ with Ir. *bau^^ * to save * does 
not seem to me certain. W ould -if- or in an Ir, Jotmw'onl liave become 
-tf- I In other wonU, w'as it borrowed early enough ? 

K. notes the tendency of KharosthI Inscrr. to replace Skt. »r by ?. 
The reality of this is completely confirmed by Danlie and by Syr inn 
Rouuuu : Skt. br> Shina and in Syr, Rom„ in which Skt. i 
kr (like orig. a) > I. 

K. ascribes the value z to jk in wonis like dujha < Skt. dum-. 
I have suggested the same value for the symbol tmnalitenitod by 
HiLpsun us ^ in the Xiya documents. Again, in certain of the X^W, 
ilialect^ mter\'ocaiic -s- has regularly become z, e.g. in KohiKtani 
Shina < ivuwiwrd ). It is, how^ever, noteworthy that those 

languages wliich^ preserv'ing intervocalic -s- or chiinging it to -A-^ 
have voiced breathed eonsoniLUts foUovKing a nasal, have cluuiged 
i or » after a nasal to j or jh : e.g. Siudhi irff^TjAu < Skt. 

A(T;Tfii < Skt. (be.sidc Shina tfnru), 

[ cannot agree that represents Pkt. Iihb no form 

lieeause th^' espected phonetic form of the latter would 
l)e ^ddiya-, whirh sufAUves in Pali fldiya- beside more common : 

Pkt. has other flcrivatives, adima- and adiVIfet-, drfyo- cannot bet^ome 
(i^c, r the comisarison with tif/ffdna- < ud^iiia- is beside 

the point. For in this ease we arc dealing whh the final nnexploded 
conaoiiaut of a word ad. These final nnexploded Rtop& are assimilated 
to a following continuant, and so have a different development from 
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th^^ same stop« m the tuidclli? of ti word, wh^ine the exptofiton wa-^ 
hoard through the following confintiaDt. The satno holcb good of 
fuiftl (unexplodofl) ~s hefote an initEEd ato|ip and s + stop m tho middlo 
of ii word. Thu§ in the mEtUlle of ee word -4^-^ -dif- > sx-A, cch, jy ; 
sk- sk- > kih ; > ffh ; > tth ; > pph, Rtit nU e- > niOfr-, 

jn> > nikk-, His t- > niit-, at S- > iit s^ > im-, fd //- > Piyf^. 
Thi-H priociple m ronfimiefl by the of ui stha- (Gtrtnir ii^<Twi??Jh) 
w hich in X.W. dialecta appeaJtt as uAt- {imcl iii Ruituini H^ih * sUkmI 
and m regularly in Hindi, etc.+ as utli-. ! hope shortly to WTit4> more 
fully on this prohlem of mmlhi sad its apparent exceptions. 

R. L. T. 

‘Oebex " uKfi * Xehwek " m Imhsches. By P. Tei>SX^Co, (Journal 
of the Amoriran Oriental Socif’h% vol. xliiu pp. 

An iinj>ortant study of Tndo-Aiyan isoglosses of fonri and meaning* 
The past tense of "give ^ in MtaL 1,A, represents three earlier forms 
*di(a-, *diVf£i', diimfi-. The first, though not fomnl in Skt.p is !.E. 

{— I Jit. rforiijf) ; the second is .Skt. daitd- iufiueneed by 
and the third has the frequent no- siiHix of roots ending lU a denirtl. 
There are other forms *dihia- (crosseil wdlh l^ddh^-, lahi&d- 

The author carefully defines (with the help of L,S.IJ the area of each 
form ^ and draws therefrom imiKirtant conclusions as to the diidectical 
position of Skt.. ami Pali: the former (WHth dnt/d-) belongs to X,U- 
groiipp wJiich now has the Inttet to the S.W.-Ccntra! which 

h[is These i^iogloasea are croaseil by others coneeniing the 

word ‘ take ^ The duistinction of Mh- as ^ Jicquire ^ in K.U,A\.-S. 
(and Skt J iinEl na ‘ take ’ in Central and K. is perhaps of IM. dote 
(Gk. ha.s 1m th), Wherc^ labh- means " acquire \ ^rabk- meumi 

Make* (as in They cross with da-^ fll-, dwT-, This hrilliant 

essay shows what inforrmition with regard to tlialect division (one of 
the trying needs of Indo- Atj'an coinjiarative grammar) can be guinea I 
from an intenflive study of vocaliulary. 

From the study of these fortii& T. reachea the same eonclufllon 
with regard to the so-called ^ Outer Circle * as the writer from a study 
of sounds : namely^ that the resemblances of the Outer Circle are due 
to conservation^ and therefore indiciite no peculiar eonnexion between 
them. ITie innovations of the centre spread outw'ards and so formed 
im inner group with innovations in common. Thus I have pointed 
out else where that the conservation of -m- in, say, i^liina and Sitighalese 
argues no especially close connexion, hut only a comnion origin- 
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It appears to me doubtful whether diuh- (p. Ml) in Mrl dmhala, 
etc., lestA upon dtrttui- + The exact history of M J, -nn- is 

yet to be written ; but there is no cioubt thut Pkt, -^iw- often appears 
in Mod. LA. as -nk-. 

Siodhi paio is not tor *palo iaflueiiced by pres, stem pd- (p. 387) p 
but is the photietitally regukr deseeudimt of Skt- pripia-. Fanj. 
Ijvh. and Si. all presers e a Skt, long vowel as long even before ongtnal 
iionsonant group (sec Turner, rran^nt^ton^ 0 /Orietdat Cm§r€S»^ 
CalriitiQ^ p. 493)* In Sindhi the eonsonant group is in both easeai 
slmptified, in Lah. only if an original long preceded it: thus i>¥kh-^ 
oJk/i-pCte, {p, 384), require no special explanation. This consi{ieratic||, 
supports T.% important contention that is old fbeing fomiej 

on Skt. rfoi;d-)p and not simpiy a modein form after other past partti 
in M.I. -tt- (< Skt. -kt-^ -£t-^ -jg-] : for the vowel of k7ia (b^ide dUid) 
can only be exphiined from kta- > Jt7% which makes iii!d a modem 
form compared with di/fa, 

^idliO (p. 379) is anatogicak rather chjui < *^rbdha-. 

Sindhi k-afpi (p, litSS) h scarcely n N.\¥. form kota- < kftd-; for 
development of rt appears to be at. Kather ki^ influenced by 
pres, stem iof-, 

Bhaclrawabi thfd- (of which T, questions the origm) is probably 
Skt. prap-. In Bhad, hhr > dhl. It is cbaracteriatic of sevemi Dnrdic 
and neighbouring dialects that tf and pr, dr and br, dhr and bkr develop 
in the game way, Gaw . has for tr anti pr. 

p. 369. para. 5^ for “ Part, Pass." read " Part. Praa/ 

_ B, L. T.. 

UbER rink tTKOEWOHNilCHE VERTRETU^"U VON MlTTEl.' 

iNDisscHEN, By H. Jacobi. {Indogenmnische Forachuogen 
-vlv, pp. 168-73.) 

With Mar. vifhu, etc,, as a oame ol Viaou, Professor Jacobi compares 
ifinhu- in Ap. and in the Mahapura^a of the Diganihara Pu^adanta. 
So, too. D]gumb4ira has NamvaT-viitM- for Bhf>ja-vrmi-^ Similerlv 
in Lkhapnnii^a iiuha - .1, compel res pronunciation of pi as rI 

in Skt. loaowords in Mod. I.A. and considers that the^e forms with ih 
are descendants of popular pronunciation of loanwords with ^fi. In this 
connexion it ahould Ije recaUed that the gik^a mention a pronuncia^ 
tion of as If J, is right in ascribing tWa pronuiiciaticn to 
loanwords only, they must be older than the change eI > Uh, which 
is carried through in Pali, and in the more E. inflciiptiona of Afoka. 
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But is it nccQsaarily u development jn loanVhOrds only I The group 
like finy other group in which one eousonant is not defiaiteLy 
iinexplodetl and the other explodwl, is pecuHarly liable to divergent 
rieveloptnentp and beside ith (and perhaps -x*n-) there may well hnve 
Injcn a development -ffii- > /f > Uh. The Sikss reference has been 
given- But much more important is the parallch which J. has missetl 
in the development of hn, pn. sm. Thesep too, become either li, 
fS or mh [and ih5Ap fierhnps mph] or ip^ xp, sp>ppL And the 
^ik^s similarly mention the pronunciation spw, spm. In 

Aioknn mi > sp. pph at Shahbazgarhi [-a^pi < Knlsi 

< Dhauli and Jaugada ffuphe < *lufme,aphe < o^clp Pillar 

Edicts (tuphe), Rupnath {iupaka). In addition to the dialectical 
variatiop there is positionEil variation (e.g. -w*' in teTtnination in 
most cases > -ss-}. Similar development in Pkt. (Pisehel, p. 216J, 
The number of worda con taming these itroups and ^rvi^'ing in Mod, 
f,A. is anu\ll : it i» therefore impossible to trace the dialectical 
boundaries. But cf. Khowar tVpa < osma-, ffri^p < ; possibly 

also Sgh. «/»■ ' ^re \ t&pi * you ' (otherwiiae Ociger), There seems no 
need to assume the intermediate stage -s(v with Pischel lor Pkt. (loc, 
cit.) arid ilorgenstieme for Khowar (Report on « Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, p, 7I>) ; gm may pass to Sjm through failure to 
eo-ordinate closure of lips and of nasal passage \ so, too, jn > #(h 
O ne of my children for a short while reproduced the English group 
s«- as before changing it, a little later, to voiceless n. 

R. L. T. 

T, QusMivns Desines«ces d’Optatip ex Moven-Ixdien 
EFlOltAl’HtqVE ET LlTT ERA I RE. 11. LB PrECATIF SANSKniT- 

By J. Bloch. (M^nioirea de la Soeift6 do UnguiBtitjue de Paris, 
xxiii 2, pp. 107-22.) Paris : Champion, 1927. 

Jules Bloch is the acknowledged master of the Compamtive 
Grammar of Indo-An an ; and bII that he writes is illuminating. 
In the first article here he discusses the forms exhibited by the 
optative in Middle Tndinn before its final disapjiearance from Indo- 
An*an conjugation. Especially interesting from the point of view 
of the modem languages, in which some verbal temunations are 
almost certainly derived from personal proDOUDS. is the explanation 
of the ending of the 1st Ring. act. -eham (for Skt. ncyam) os containing 
the pronoun oAdm, In the second article a satisfactory starting’ 
point for the analogical formation of the preeative is provided. 

R. L. T, 
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PREMIKBE PER8USSE OU PRKBNT KACMIKI. Bv J- BM5CH. 

(Bulletm clc la Socidt^ ile Liugiustique dc Paris, xxviiiS, pp. 1-6*) 
Purist Champion, 1928, 

Ksit^iniri has two fonus of the aing, of the Old PreK?iit, 
-a for roots ending in a conaonaiit (e,g, hal-fx), -ma for roots ending 
in Q vowel (e,g, di-rm). The author suggests this Lsiiiie to varying 
treatment of -wi- aocordiiig as it folloti^ & palatal or a guttural vowel: 
demt > *dem + -aii of ^ subsequently adderl ; coWaiui > *ealau > 
cofa. It is |>erhap 3 true, as B. points out with other e^gimples, that 
d tends to absorb a neighbouring nasal earlier than a palatal, although 
a high vowel may losse its nusalizatioii earlier than a low vowel (e^. 
Oil], -e < -erHi, beside -a < -nlrdwi). But in this case such an explana¬ 
tion is not, I think, necessary, Xortually -m- is preserved in Kash„ 
but as part of a tennination [JRAS. 1927, p, 227 of it may lose 
its occlusion. But elements w'hich have a special development in 
It termimition naiy nevertheleagi have the ooniinl dcveloptnent, ivh»?ii 
the whole word eonsista of only two sjdlables, that is to say when the 
element in r|uestion ishares the prominence of the root syllable ; 
thus -II- w'hich iHTorura -ji- in Guj+ in the body of the w'ord, but 
loses its oeclnsion in terminations, js presei^"e<l in diss 3 .''I]abic > 
; or the termination which becomes- oAn > -a in Xep,, 

etc., is preserved as -m in tmffd > tm (op, cit, p. 233), Thus it is 
prolji^ible that verlitt of the type f*kl, dtmi (after which kfaldmi, 

pidmi, etc,, were changed to *khnni. *pemi) w^ould In Kash, 

preser\'e -m-, while those of the type calidmi w'ould lose it, 

B/b expkiintioii of the 1st pinr, of the tyise Hi, -e (in opposition 
to sg, -u) as being -dtmh infliicnccil by the pronoun m/iAc is possible, 
especially in view of wliat was said above of the suSLxatiou of personal 
pronouns. But another ^possibility cannot be neglected. uamt4y that 
it reprei^iits the Skt, type -mnast (op. cjt, p, 236). 

On p. 5 B, appears to suggest that in Poguli -ih of 2ud plur, 
represents Bk-t, -/Ad- or -fd. This cannot be ; and f have suggesttKl 
another explunatlon (op, cit, p. 237), 

l4astly he tcntalively suggi^sts that the -AA of 2nd sg, Lu Kash. 
(with which he compares Syr, Kom, -ek] may represent a treatment 
of This see^us on the face of it unlikely, as there does not 

appear to be any simJhir development in LA,, and in other cases 
such a final renukins s m Kash, and Sjt, liom. (e.g. Kaah* kapas < 
karpdsah. laaj < radjciA, itm <vdsdh, hd$chdsak^ etc., and in a 
!,terminutioii gen. sing, -os < < -mt/fs ; S}t. Rom, gas < gMMh, 
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ittg < ifi«a»aA. bis < biisam, mm < mdsah, 'At < *'«** < ^ 

can, however. oBer no other explanation, except that it rniV be a 
suffixed particle ^cf. Pkt. kktin. imd the k of 3rrt sg, inipctat. in 


Bang.). 


K. L, T. 


'Ceylos JouRXAt or Science. Section G.—Ateliasology, Kthnology, 
etc. Vol. i, pt. iv. Colombo. 1928. R». 3-30. 

As before, all the articles, with the exception of a short 
cpigiaphical sumnmrj- by Mr. S. Paranavilanc. are from the pen of 
Mr. A- M. Hociirt. Th^^re is oae article of iaterest to a purvey 

of the Iiulo-European kieship aystera. H. gives a very lucid aummiit}' 
oI the three chief si'stema of kinship : (1) the Descriptive or liidi%ncliiaU 
as generally conceived of in W. Europe ; (2) the Simple Cla»mcitorj' 
or Collective in which ‘ no relationship is peculinr to one man. but 
every one of his kinsmen is related in exactly the same wav ton whole 
set of (Kjoplc as to hjjiuwlf *; and (3) the Crow Cousin system (a 
variety of (2)) in which there arc two groups—1«) those related through 
I)eop^ of the same sex (in which the terms are applied as in the Simple 
daswificatoiy system) ami (h) those rclateil through people of opposite 
sex. In (3) therefore, while the same term is used for Ego's son a« 
for brother's son. a different term is ii-scd for sister s son, H. suggests 
that the I.E. ffvstem was in the main the Individual, although there 
are perhaps traces of the Cross Cousin aystem a.s in Latin nepus 
* gmiidson. nephew *. )Vithin the 1.A, branch of I.E. Singhalese (the 
only mod. l.A, language dealt with) shows the Cross Cousin system , 
but 8kt, and for the most part Pa. are true to the I.E. type. The 
almost complete neglect of Keltic aud, above ull, Slavonic and Baltic 
(not to mention Armenian and AltMinian) and the failure to (somjKire 
Iranian with Skt. make the conclusions less reliable. A few snwller 
points. It is not quite correct to say that Sgh. nSdAya w from Skt. 
jild/i-, H« alone represents jiiwfi-, -rfaya is prob. der. rfd < jrtff-. IVTiat 
exactly is the (presumably f.E.) ‘ rootncpotif/u ! The vowelquanritica 
are nwrktKl inconsistently in Utiii: e.g. mStir (a slip for la<l^er}. 
but inafeitera. 

R. L. T. 
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Thk of Relatives cs Moijesn Indo-Aryan I4A^0CA0Es, 

By Babur AM Saksesa. tFouTtt Oriental Congress in India, 
pp. 475-5144 

This should be a fruitful field for research. M A. iL Hocsrt 
has shown, in the above-noticed article, at least ooe I,A. language, 
i^inghaleae. discloses a system of kmship-designation quite different 
from that of its parent fianskfit; and the new system agrees generally 
with the Dravidian. And in this more detaUed study of LA. 
Mr, Babuiani Saksena has collected a considerable amount of valuahle 
material, which would not otherwise be readily available for the 
student. But by conhning his attention too closely to the form of 
the w^ords and their phonological connexion with Sanskrit, the author 
has missed some data and conclusions of a wider social iiiterc?Jt, 
Nevertheless there arc a number of acute aud interesting observ^ations. 
There is a teodciicy to call relatives by naiiies properly used by others 
ill a different degn?e of kinship. Thus B. B. notes that, e.g.. Hindi- 
speaking children sometimes call their mother bhauji or hhabkl or 
cwci. E^ideiiee for the influence of the Dravidian system of cross- 
cousin marriage is auen in Pkt. ^ mother-m-law \ This is prolmhly 
Dravidian : Tamil atial * father's sister *, as also in Mar. of, 

The girl being married to her father's sister's sou, her husband's 
mother is also her pstemal aunt. Further evidence for the Loffuence 
of the Classificatory or Collective system is seen in the fact that 
the nephew's wife and the niece's husband are treated like the son’s 
wife and the daughter’s busbaniL 

The author is weak in his knowledge of the relation of Sanskrit 
with T.E.^: piijv^a- [although not recorded in VetUc) is almost cer¬ 
tainly original and not a formation after hhrdtp?^- (cf. Av^ iurnfa-^ Gk, 
TTarpcuF^etc,), ^att- haa nothing to do with yd- "go’, but < *^nMer% 
of which other ablaut-forms appear in Lat. ianitrkcjg^ Ok. exVaTtpeff. 
Awadhi baerd is oot < rdAnf^- (although m suggesting this the author 
rightly notes the irregular loss of aspiration] but ia either Iw. from Pers, 
or is < Ski, apoiyci-. The Panj. race supports the latter 
derivation. Oiya bhdi-bo is not < Skt. bhrdlpp(uihh-^ hut is a new^ 
Or, compound of bhai and bo, bhadjd not < bhrdijfjaka-^ but bhrdtri^-, 
ilevara- is post-Vedic and replaced The reoeon that mamd, 

' Tlvr diUKcuJtii;* whkh (kc tht itudenl in India m tiiij m at iLe 

Mlmn^ IniUIWfuble. Th? lack hath pf booka and tflAchcra thi? pwMLfig need 

fpr Prqi:m4*l Gdremracnta In neikd m™ MudHltzi to Europe to atUiJy Uiigiiiatiq 
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salS, COD be used as temis ol ubu* m Hiudi is surely not only 
because a certuin disrespect attaches to the bride s people, but also 
because these tertns imply a certain extra -conjugal intimacy between 
the speaker and the daughter or slater of the j«rson abused. 

The article concludes with a deUiled list of the namefi^or aiKt)- 
five different rektionships in &kt., Pkt. fourteen ot the chief modern 
I \ languages, and (verV usefully) Tamil and Santali, It is a pitj 
that Kashmiri was not included. Certainly o very useful collection. 
It is to be hoped that the author will continue his research m this 

•limction. ,j._ 


The 


voccA- Ijf ModerX India. By (i. A. (.Iwerson. |Garbe- 
Festgabe, pp. -4-32.) If*’i7. 

In this very interesting essay Sir George Grieraoji has raised some 
controversial points. For the origin of Pali uwAatt (Bg- sftAo, etc.) 
he has returned to Pischcra Jeri’v'ation from Skt. reghdth rejecting 
U^'i and MeLlIet’s proposal of An etymology however must 

be considered from two niivin view-pointa, meaning and phonolo^ 

G. supports his derivation of acch- ‘ be' from rtvhaii goes b\ quoting 
Eng. go = become, Pers. iudan ‘ go. becomeHi.iflJid ‘ go. beeome>sp, 
in tbc iiassivc construction)The semaaiologicnl development should 
then be ; go > become > be. If then acchati is derived from 
we may expect its earlier meaning to be ‘ becomes * rather than 
' exists is*. On the contrarv. its meanings (Bbys Davids and Stedc : 
Pali Pktionarg, p. 8) are ' sits, sits still, stays, remains, leaves (done, 
is. behaves, lives With a p«s. part, it forms a continuative present 
(e,g. aggim parkaratdo ocohoti. D.A. i. 270). Them is no instance 
quoted with the meaning ‘becomes'. This meaning of * rernams, 
exists ' as opposed to ‘ becomes' persists into the modem languages, 
Rom. acel ‘ stays, waits, stops, sits, stands *; Hi. ocAimi to rci^in, 
stay, exist, be Nop. cha ‘ is, exists ' opposeii to the copulative ho < 
AAdrati (e.g. pani cha ‘ is there any water f': pSni ho ‘ tsit water . ). 
Guj. uses VwrA- for the present (properly a tense of contmiiative 
action), and v'bAij- * become ' for the future (which may be a tenw 
of momentary action). There appears to be no motlcrn langua^ m 
which V««A- has the meaning ‘ become G, has attempted to 
overcome this seniajjiolpgical difficulty by suggesting that in seveta 
cases what we call a present is in reality a past tense < *fflCcAi(a- 
‘ has become ' > ‘ is '. Phonetically this appears possible in the case 
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of Kasb. tfAuA. but not in nuy other language. Xevertheteas G* argues 
that the presenre of fern, forms differentiated from maac. forms argues 
derivation from the past part, Xcp. is a typical caae, 

f, 

cAan 


I 


cheu 

fhin 


L 




m. 
rhu 

* cha^ rAfts 

eJut fAc 

This is obviously derived from the present. 
awAofiii att&Sma 

acekasi acchathu {-o) 

im'fianti 

'h et on the strength of the feiiL forms G. raaintains this is derived 
from the participle *acek{ta- : on the contrary, the fern, forms are 
^e to the influence of the real participial tenses on the old present, 
^e difference is plainly ohacrvable in the conjugation of the past 
tense proper (based on the Skt. past part.). 

f- m. 

9^'!^ Sarga 

g<tris gtirifan 

Similarly the ‘ immuUbie ' t-Ao of Banjari and Gujumti beside 
tbc regular y conjugated present is , not a participm! form, but the 
unstressed form of the present, like Sep. %ni eg. eha < *rMi (seen 
m the negative pAni-im). 

V<wcA. thus is seen to mean * remain, exist, be not ‘ become 
caning therefore docs not support derivation from pxhdti ‘ goes 
t of sounds ? Pa, -ccA-, and the cA of most of the modem 
longuages (, of ilnr. and As.) can reprt^aent Skt. ccA. But there 
Jte important exceptions. The first haa been overlooked. 
Ibe Kharosthi Documents of Niva have h^httii * is V^Tiate^ er the 
Mplanation of A- {contamination with +Ail- < hAd* ?} this can scanielv 
be soparatMl from our word, cA represents Skt. JEj. never cch {see above 

p. imy Similarly In Kash. while eck apj>eara to become hh 
becomes eA, ' ^ 

yMuji (treAdf*), tfAyof" (w.c-A*??ad, krohh^ {Del. Muaha l 
Sai^hun (yricc^.), prit^un [piMi), imTM (mirecAd-), o^rA-Wib- ’ 

tay... (to,,,,, [kfups^). ,*o, 
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(jaJba-J, fewAiHi (««£A?a|, 

(niJtfo/i), i'cA" {rilfciid-), lofh (iflijd-), foc4 {hkm'i, ic«c tm 

hUchun cAiiifiiii 

The Kush. cJtuh therefore also implies wi earlier totm with k?. 
But the ohuage of If to some sort of «A-»und (cerebral ch m Shina) 
is not i^nfinoU to the North-weat: it is regular m Ma^with further 
development io common with original «A to ». *. Thus Mar. as- 
nuiv have had origioal A:s. Moreover since the change of If to «A 
[cck) or kkk was early, loanwords in one or other foim are queut 
and widespread ; thus is almost everywhere cA»r-. 

(cf. Av. x^va^) is everywhere cha (Mar. iaka, Sgh. ha^a) es«pt m 
part of the Isorth-wcst group which retains Skt. jdi. Thus t e «c - 
of Fli. and Bg. (both kkh- languages) may be a similar early loan rom 


Cth EPS. 

Since the root meaning seems to he not * become but 
exist I have elsewhere suggested as the origin of the wmi & ^ - 
dksdi^ abides, dwellsOne difficulty remains. Pa. ^ 

bnt accAot f. But the majority of verbs in -«(* are from iskt. causatives 
in -ayati, and are thus transitives; there was therefore ever)' chance 
for an intransitive like to be changed to aocAab. To this there 

appears perhaps a parallel in Maliariiatti Saurasem 

iupci!, I'dticdi. , , . , ^ 

The lUMiessity of finding a form with original kf niles out also the 

derivation from *es-th'-. 


T* t rv. 




I/aIvaMbiiha. Description du sncrifloe soleniiel du cheval dans le 
cnlte vedique d’aprb les textes du Yujun-^eda blunc. Par t-. K. 
l)LtsIO^% charge de cours a rUiuver6it(i de Bruxelles, pp. x.txvi + 
-115, Paris: Paul Gcuthiier, 1927, 

The Crautasntras of the Veda are among the moat dreai^* portions 
of Sanskrit literature, but they are the essential foim^tion o our 
knowledge of the Vedic sacrifice, and all work on Vedm 
impeded by the fact that so little in the way of translation of these 
texts has yet been ootiomplished. It is, therefore, very oftuna a 
the Fondatinn Univeisitairo has been able to render hmu e e 

funds necessary for the printing of M. P. h*. Duoxont s tKMtiffl on e 

Aevamedha, oue of the most interesting and curious o t e pea 
Vedic offering?. The work givej, firat, b complete expoaitiou o t e 
essential features of the sacrifice as set out in the texts of t e te 
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Yajurveda, the Vajaiaiinji Satj/dtHa, the ^atap^ha Btahmana aud 
the Kat>(%ana ('rairto^Mfni, and then adds a tnuislation of book YX 
of the .'ijMSfambd ^ravtasSira. Book X^'' of the Baitdhdtfaaa f'rau/o- 
i&tta, and of the Eragments of the Vadhula i^rattiasStTa published by 
Profes5(}r Caland in .4<V^a OrieiUaUa IV, thus giving a very full presenta¬ 
tion of the ritual of the Black Yajurveda. Finally there ia given a 
vcision of the relevant |Ktrtiona of the A^^vauiedhika'parvan of the 
^tahiibMmla. The questions of more general interest regarding the 
eharacter and purpose of the sacrifice ant] of parallel rites are briefly 
indicated in the Introduction, but are not treated at length, nor, 
indeed, unless a fresh theoi>' tan be brought forward, would much 
puT^MSe be served by a review of these much discussed issuesA On 
the other hand, it is most convenient to have so clear, accurate, « nd 
complete an exposition of the horse sacrifice, and M. Dumont is to 
be tungratulatcd on the successful accomplish meat of a task always 
difficult and often extrenicly tedious. 

M. Oumont's renderings of the Sutras arc tniatworthy, and doubt 
as to their cotrectness is seldom possible aai*e where the text itself 
ia doubtful, ;ia is too often the case witli the text of Baudhayana, 
which Profeesor Caland had to edit from very unaatisfactoiy manuscript 
evidence. Sometimes help can be derived from the fragmente of 
the VSdhiila Sutra ; thus in Baudhayana, xv, 8. the word v>judat;adhisam 
ia undoubtedly given probability by the occurrence in the Vudhuht 
of a-podacya.'^ In BatMhayana, xv. 11, again aruhanamaMmsaai is 
hesitatingly rendered “grands chariots munis d'^chelles poury monter”- 
but fragment 76 of the rodAnfo gives six kinds of anuitsi, of which the 
first two are Srokanam ca tnahdtwsam «r, and the constant piir <i q ..]inni 
of the two texts suggests that ardianatnKididnasuni must he taken as 
a Dvandu compound. The I'ndAuki again in fragment 81 enables us 
to emend with assurance two dubious passages in the text of Bau^- 
yoiMi. The f’ddAufa has : tahaite^m bailvdndm rdhaeitmum sodbiya 
va vHtyotinivaeiaiiTvih^iim tw raedyan dnvatdi, as printed by 
(p. 189), who gives raedya as a noim in hia index (p, 211), although he 
himself suggests the obvious solution, namely to read vSracayam, and 
to treat this as a gerund in am, for which BaiwHd^awj has a parallel in 
urmikdrum {viu, 9). That this isconeet may be seen at once from the 
Baodhdyana passages; in xv, 14, we have: 

ii. *’ rafa, 

* In iv. MS. i, 


L’Afl^AJlEDHA 


HI 


«». d“r Ita. ,M. 

g«d . ™,» 

19 "*t™ C*l»">> F™** • 

jr“Er;t=;7^-t;=*E5 
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j ’ ri,!,, w ig better tQ substitute fTfii!Kiihit7ai or /nnomaf 
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term muBt mean leaixier i 

yield this sen*. Cakud (elt bouDd to allow the 

In BaudAuy“«<' • ’ . , .v K-atriVA* conler on him 
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and M. Dumonts translation of Baiuihatiana should no doubt be 
emended accordingly. CM the other hand, it is needless to seek to 
mate the two Sutras agree in alt derails by emending ; thus in 
/faWAm/flno xv, 2% it is not probable that we should read dvat- 
aMjrai- in order to make out that the Adbvar^'ii and the Pmtipraathatr 
□re each repkcetl by two minor priests, ao as to imikc BaudM^ana 
and YSdftfila iigrcc in the uiunber of priests who act during the night; 
if the author of the BaudMyam hud meant this, he would doubt Jess 
hav-e expre.saed hiraseir quite cicsrly. Xor again does it seem possible 
to construe the words di^ihyo mdahf in TaittirT^ Samhi'ta, v, fl. 21, 
to mean four marcs, one to each of the quarters, as Professor Caland 
has proposed 1; as M Dumont himself remarks, BatidJidt/am in 
various points differs from the TattUrT^ ; thus the latter mentions 
(v. 5, 21) but eight ® as opposed to the eleven parv^ngj'it ™tiins of 
BaMt/um. 2'i. and in v. 5, 12-21, the Sariihiti ignores the 
victims for Soma jind Piisiin and for Indra and Pfi^n recorded by 
Baudhrojaua ; it may well be, therefore, that' the Taiitin„f, 
mentions hut 22 as against 24 victims of Bofidhai/am. and 
that this number was held to be asymmetrical by other authorities 
on ntmd followed by Bavdhuffana. Disert^panciea between Kdtuawiiia 
and the older texts of the WTiite Yajmweda are also known as 
regards the numbers of victims (p, 159), 

The I adhidii fragments raise many curious questiona; fragment 69 
with its elaborate sptctn of notification by the king who desires to 
I^rform an Aevamedha to neighbouring kings, and the use of marriage 
aIJmnces to secure acqiiiewence in his proposition, suggests a mthcr 
ate stage in the development of the rite, and the passage may be 
late. PragnicQt 94 records the interesting fact that the bov w'ho 
was to cut up the horse was 1k1 to the pbee with aignn of mourning, 

^ in the case of one about to die, clearly an intimation of the danger 
involved m bying hands on the victim so filled with the divine potenev. 
But It is mterettting to note that the mourning was preserved thou^' 
the cause ceased to exist, for the chapter explains how' Dirghatamas 
Mamateya invent«| a mode by which the boy might avoid the fate 
although only through another meeting with death. The curious 
retention of a custom, when its rationale had disappeared, has caused 
the tradition of the text to be eorruptwl ; it runs in the manuBcripf 

f" *» 

* jirfffli 11-^ 


• ^tbrr trt, i then, tr, only Ht-hl ilintioct nfft-ciiun hut i„ i_„ 
twn f blimn, *** pwci f-Eicni ire 
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The repeated M which is 
eJTclii^ivc that P/jwMifi is the correct rcadennf; 

shortly after suapected hy Professor Calaod ia douhtle^ ^ "^1 Thi! 

»a oitiv apparent, and M- Duniont^s emendations of tim text in thr 
case are toZ preferrcl. It seems, however, diibiona if we can accept 
OB correct the restoration by the editor of i«.«5reAi tc fiam rod 
«hicb gives an imlikely position of tc, while tlie «npt has to. 

\I Dumont suggests tp. xii) that in the nte the chief qnee.|^b> 
reason of her sT>ecial rMe in relation to the sacriacial horse is regarded 
a* the t«tti of the god, i.e. the feminine form of the divme power, and 
the piAfi of the king, i.e, the feminine form of the royal ^wer, jib 
a. the horse is the sjmiM of Prajapati and the king as sacrificer. The 
suggestion ia ingenious, hut is not apparently supported by anj-thi g 
in the texts. Xor is it altogether clear in what light the queens and 
their attendants were regarded in xdew of their participation m the 
rite The Calapaffia Ural,mam as M. Dumont points out, evidenll> 
contemplates (xiii. S. 4, H). that they wi^re handed over to fom 
Rteat priests who performed the rite, hut in ss. 8. -h, 

S^eadv we find this practice negated on the score both that t^e wives 
have a right to share the profit of tlie sacrifice, and that it would really 
he impossible for the king thus to hand over hia wives. ,4peBta-«^- 
also (XX 10, ti) providea for the wives being made over to the priests, 
but cleariv. as often, this prescription i# based on the (atojw/fi« 
BriiAnmim and not on a Brahmans pf the Wark Yajutveda.M arions 
explanations of the usage arc possible ; it is conceivable that the wt^s. 
with whom go in anv event their retinues, were deemed too sacred, 
too much jiermeateti by the divine power or mana, to lenmiJi m 
contact with the king when, the sacrifice completed, he resuma h.s 
olatiis as king, which in theory is transferal to the Adhvaryu durtng 
the period of the sacrifice, tb wc may merely have one more primf 
of the extension of Brohmanlcal claims. In the allocation it is note 
worthy that the chief queen is given to the Brahman pnest. not to 
the Adhvarvn. as might perhaps lie expected if she really were regaled 
as partakhvg of the essence of the royal power aa suggested li> 

M. IhinioDt. , 

Some light is thrown by a citation of M. Dumont (p. l&J) on the 
puxsiling question why the ('alapatha Brahmtt}^ and the btltm o 
both branches of the’ Yajur^■eda should deny the existence of the 
omentum in the ease of the horse, a fact which has naturally been 

1 Sin* Kriih- faiWr/iWi U pr 
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adduced as a proof o( distinct failune of obsetA'ation. The esplanationa 
of the error given by M. Dninotit from A, Chauveau ^ la tbat r^piploon 
du cheval, aurtout sTl a'aglt d'un chevul dc cours, eat peu gras et 
translucide", Tlie ciirious phrascologj' of the Baudha}jan<i ^rauta 
J«ira, sv, 30; vajiS hhavati candram t'wa nisdoA jArixfrktarh 

MfMsjfa wpd suggests that the sacrificial priests had observed the 
pbenomfinon of transparency. 

One final example may be quoted of the help given hy comparison, 
thus rendered easy, of parallel texts. The satrificer and his favourite 
wife are to spend a night in continence, as ia laid down in the (^atapatlta 
Brahmai^, xiii, 4, 1, 9, In the Vadhula grautaamm, after ^-ingdown 
this mle prefixed by (ad dh%tt. the text continuea : (ai t* tw ahur asty 
emtra kdiiva yan nagno aaha Qayltatumiarftito ‘mithttnlbhavan 

jagardyai m elad rSpam jdgajaifanta evopMrnnn iii. Professor 
Caland doubted the interpretation of fcfma, which the comment 
misunderstood wholly, as it took iorTwiyffni together and glossed the 
passage j 7 flrbAaprawa(fo tw,and his own version asaurm^ that the opinion 
expressed is unfavourable to the practice enjoined. This, however 
is clearly not the case : the gaiapatha explains that the Bacrifioer 
thinks, when he thus acts: “Jlay I, by this self restramt, reach 
succesafully the end of the year." The abstention ia not useless ; on 
the contrary the saciificer must keep awake and at the same time 
he accumulates force and strength in lieu of dissipoting it - this 
^■iew explains the following WQTd», jSgaragai ™ eiad rupam, which are 
rendered meaningless if we assume that the practice is disapproved 
by the Sutra. Tbis view is probably held by JL Dumont, for he 
readers “T| est pur ainsi dire agissant (?) (Wira) ici ", but the con¬ 
struction rather seems to be kart as neuter,® and there seems no reason 
to niter kari into Jtan‘. 

M. Dumont expresses his obligations not only to Profeasor L. de k 
^ all^ Poussin who encouraged him to undertake his laborious task, 
and to^ Profe^or Caland wbo initiated him into the mysteries of 
BandiiSt/ana aad examined his work before publication, but also to 
the tmnslation of the gatapatha Brahmaita by the late Professor 
Eggeling, " qui constitue, pour toimccux qui ^tudient Ic ritiiel v^dique 
tin m.struraent de travail prosqu’ indispensable,” a irraceful «nA 
assuredly well deserved compliment to a pioneer work 

A, BERniEDAu; Keith. 
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Trita Aptya, pine vedisete GottUeit. I. InaugunildiBaertJitlon 
von K, KoSNOw. (Uppsala Universitets Aiaakrift, 192”, Filoaofi, 
Sprakvetenflkop och Hi^torista Vfitenakaper S,). 8vo. pp. 
jTSviii + lfi9f ii* Uppsala. 1927. 

It is not verv often that a young scholar makes his da^t with a 
work so good as that presented by Dr. Eiinnow, For it bears the stamp 
not only oI scholarly thoroughness, b^rt also of intelligence: the author 
can think lor himself, and generally he thinks well. The only really 
imsatisfactory' point about the book b that it is incomplete 1 the 
second part, dealing with the myth of Trita’a battle with Vbvarupa, 
the origin of the SQma-saerifiee, nnd the Trita-legend as a wrholc, 
it not yet published, and until It appears we are unable to pass a final 
judgment upon the work. The present instalment, however, is 

reituirka^blT ijood and intercstiiig. 

Trite Aptva in the ligY'eda b a mysterious figure, and scholars 
have greatly ‘exercised their wite and their iraagbiations to explain 
the part that he played in Vedic myth. Hilhcrto they have not been 
very- sureessful, and it has been reserved for Dr. K&nuow to present 
a reasoned and reasonable view of the god's character which on the 

whok satisfif?^ ths of th^ cftsc* 

In Dr. Ronnowb opinion, Trite was originally a hero of divine 
or semi-divine nature who with various other attributeB was a dragon- 
slayer and associated with water and the purifying powers of water, 
lib primitive name was Tnto-. practically the same as the Greek 
TfiiTmv. Blit somehow he came to be regarded with special interest 
US the third of the Three Brothers in the well known saga, which is 
spread over the Indo-Buropean area, and hence (in the Indo-Iraiuan 
period!) his name was .altered to Ttitu. “Third .^tm ", whereupon 
his brothers in the legend were acconlingly designated Ehitar 
One ", and DWte, “ Suniber Two The name Ayltjo, our author holds, 
ia probably derived from dy- “ water ", and denotes Trita’s character 
US II wiit-er-deity.^ 

^ Thw ftyitiialopy* I miWt ^infesa, MfUia to me VFI 7 d&uhtEi^ 
wbkh iM connottod, ti of obBcaK meanm^ An Itula- ' 

el-ill™^ ihd BD ati« m 4y*i ifi^r wuftMumts. hv^u 

qiiitfi bAppy abou.1 it» ab Wc froni l(U lii ® J*’ 1 , 

on lir which giTia a dan bio J^ri^Aliun, tiral thi? w ^ Aa r i * 

and tfwn A» from iUtnan^. (IIO«i nol ihli ihc W-J* ^ ^ 

tifnt of Ibt. of tho TAitt, lif. the Prat^i pnmur»i.%AtK.ll of 

ftlnMnly flf JM-p or FokncthiriR Vrty lik-P it t K The A™iAn m ^ r . , 

lorn* hAB ri'Enftrktdfc tbAt the cAtly Indlo-lr. form atpyti-* » *ro w ic 
u.ikifttell4pblt? in pre-^'esdic timoiv Aftd which wah th^efore aUmi y - rjTiiii 
IndiA to by fAlB# ^ilymoles^'y ttvm Ap- or dpfa-, or both. 

VOL. V. paht i. 
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jie 

in the reUgioita Ufc of earlv naan and the ^^*^**’” 
played by its deities, and he then proceeds to 

nature to the data of the Rtvi^da ffe ar™ !* Trita’s 

were two nniin swamw of T ' l there 

fi-t of those hrc^n i I 

the head of whontTtL^lir -t 

tbc ealt of ladre and the o^e; 

Varui^, Iiad alreiidr Wnm^ ^ ^ and not^ibly 

»P«« tbo Ttc tw. iTr.;^. » «b.«t.r, h™, 

Varnna took over ^m thdise sorin. f of water. Appirentlv 

and the heavenly ZZ^ZT^'l ‘^e earthly 

the worshippers of tudni and the Penetration. But when 

waged furious wars S the ^ 

witness, espeeiuUv in itjj rpf ■ to which the Kgveda bears 

v^ fo, ri:: 

^.^r, “trrf'fr '■' 

rep««.„lod ^«,LL eXrr '’’“ "' I”-*™’ ™ 

Rteatffr piftty iju ecliu^ hj. . T*" T ’“ ™“'P*'ny witb Ifldru, whose 

ViS%'ar&pa posseW the ^ ^ ™ee 

•"ce -poteST^y ‘; r"”' w*- »•“• 

by ooiqilM. Probably thy a. ''““ ““ ®'‘"“ 

co„B Jb«wrrrrtev^“ „d"f -"yba of ,hs 

'be »-iicr p<^r.rl'^"“ 'n ; ‘b' W 

m tbo.SCiU3-ouIf Trita in rbn H -I™*' bfevas nnpnnwdod them 

-bb it, hcido. diij^tr'innh. r 

't in the waters (cf. R,y fif j ' , ''obog over 

..KA^Srlr- ^ - -b. wwnrbna.. P.... 




TRITA Ar-TVA 


UT 


a Tsiat^r-god, for thfl Soniii—identical with the esseac# of 

wiitcr * but he does not seem ever to have become the centre of a 
SOma-ritoiil himself. 

In these construct ions there is much that ifl at tractive and probably 
much that is true, but there arc likewise some points that are 
doubtful. The conflict between the Adityi'Cult (wth Mitm and 
Vnrurm at head) and the Indra-eult is notorious. But why must 
we assume that it arose in consequedce of a second invasion ? Wc 
see in Boghazkoi the Adit^s and Indra dwelling together in unity ^ 
was the Mitannian treaty preceded by two Aryan invasions ? It is 
suTclv more reasonable to suppose that the two cults were, for the 
period with which we are concerned^ contemporary and concurrent, 
though perhaps championed by different branchea of the same race, 
and that in India they ultimately eamie into conflict. Nor do I under¬ 
stand why Dr. Rbnnow should main tain,, os he seems to do on p. 13, 
that the Sfima-rituals of the Asora-cults, afterwards taken over by 
the Indra-cult^ were originally part ol the worship of the native 
Indian serpents and dragons of the waters. Did the Aryans bring 
w ith them no similar legends an<l ctilte of their own l and were the 
Oandharv'as. serpents, and dragons of Vedic myth all ioaus from the 
natives of India ? Obviously not, for eaf hjfpothe»i Trita himaetf is 
an old Aryan water-god and dragon-slayer* The Aryans came into 
India from regions where rivers, lakes, and springs existed, and w here 
accordingly their m'i’lhopoeic fancy had abundant op|:K>rtuuity to 
create legends such as meet us in the RgvMa. The fiandharva as a 
spirit associated with the watem and SiSnui, as I have shown in some 
tietaii in these pages (p. Tff3 ff. of the last number of this Bullflin), 
is certainly liido-Iranian, and probably Indo-huropean also, and the 
Suma-cult is of genuinely .\Tyan origin. It seeuiB moat Ukely then 
that the Arj'ans introduced vrater-cnlbi of their own w'hich were 
combined with those native to India, and they certainly Lm|>orted 
the S^Cima-cult. 

I am also unable to agree with Dr. Ttonnow in his view of the 
original nature of \"isj>u and in his theory that the w'ord J^rndha is 
etymologically a variant to sn-rfAd. But the matter in his hook that 
calls for luy as^^nt and admiration is lar more than that from w'hich 
I must respectfully dissent. Besides the points to W'hich allusion has 
already been made, there are several most instructive dLscu3stoos+ 
notably tho^ on the evidence of the rituals,, the eharucter of Soma- 
Aiurta as the essence of water or “ Water of Life the cliaractcr 
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of the Gandharvas, and the etady of the term svadha, which are of high 
yalue. Much of this mutcrial has a special interest for me.becauae it 
tends to coafirm and extend the views that I have set forth with far 
less skill in my paper on I'dnid, Gardharva, and (7iawctM, The study 
of the book whets the appetiter and we hope soon to see the publication 
of the concluding volutae. And when that volume appears, we trust 
that it will contain, besides a complete index, a full analvtkai table 
of contents, which will enable the reader to find his way with ease 
through the somewhat difficult pages of a work whieb, while exceHeat 
in its matter, is at times rather bewildering ia its method of exposition. 

L. D. BAHyurr. 


BeitiiXoe zub Metbik uzs Awestas ukd pes Rovepas. Von 
JoHAUXES Sebtel. Abh, der phil. hist, Klosse der sachaischen 
Akademic der Wissenschaften, Bd. ixxviii, Xo. Ui. Pp. iv -h &8, 
Leipzig, 1927, 

In this skilful and careful study Dr, Hertel shows that the text of 
the Ayesta—the later aa well as the earlier—is mainly metrical and 
intended for chanting, and he analysea the laws of ite metrical composi^ 
tion by determining the length of lines and the incidence of ccesura and 
arsis in them. While the of ^ara8u£tru ore strophic in structure, 

the veraea of the later Avesta are here shown to fall into iii«ej or 
ftVarfej, groups of lines predominantly octosyllabic, hut in certain 
definitely fixed cases dccosy-Uabic and dodecasyllabic, which vary in 
number while in sense forming a whole, and w-hich are often internally 
connected by rhyme and assonance. In the later Avesta the lines 
regubriy consist of even numbem of syllables, having a strong 
accent on the last syllable, while occasional catalectio lines occur at 
the end of tirades. In the Ga^is, however, the usual verses are of 7 9 
or U syllables; the first of these cbssos is derived from the catalectio 
octogyllabic line, the second from the hypercatalectic form of the 
same, and the third from the catalectio form of the dodecaa>'llabic 
line. The main results of the inquiry for Avestio metres essentlaUv 
agree with those found for the Rgveda, except that Vedic mefre^ 
are further characterised by quantitative dbtmction ■ they may be 
tabubted thus, it being premised that ^ denotes strong arsis Jll 
medium, and J. weak, and that the cseaura always faib at the end of 
words 
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OctosylLiblc - {a)|l+^'-“I 

( 6)2 + 6 : 

3 + 5: I ----- 

5+3:^----!--- 
Heptasyllabic (o) 4 + 3 : — —^ ^— I ’ 

(6)2+5: -- I ---^— 


Ennea syllabic (a)4+6:— — 
(6)2+7:-^ 
3 + 6 :-^ 

5 + 4: -- 
Decasyllabic (a) 5 + a: — — 

(6)4 + 6; -- 

6 + 4: -- 
Dodccasyllabic : (a) 4 + 4 + 4 : 

4+2 +6; 

4 + 3 + 5: 
4+5+3: 

(6) 3 + 4 + 5: 
3+3 + 6: 
3 + 5 + 4 : 

5 + 4 + 3 : 
5+2+5: 
5+3+4: 




The hcptaByHabic and eimeaayUabio lines are limited to the 
OnlT in Egvedn and Gafias is the catalectic (onn of the dodecwq^UabiC 
Imc developed into a regular verec ; m the liter Avesta r^ul^ly, 
and occasionally in Rgveda. the earlier practice prevails, the Imea 
being normaUy acatalectic, with catalexis only at the end of ttrades. 
The Vedic tristubh has arisen from a catalectic form oijagat*. 

The demonstration of these laws necessitates a certain amount 
of re-writing of the traditional Arsacid teJCt of the Avesta : thus 
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omitted or wrongly supplied endings Imve to be supplied or corrected, 
und due consideration has to be given to the metrical ijuestJotia involve 
in prothetic, anaptyctie, and stambhaklf vowels, hiatus and sandhi, 
slurring of voweb, alternative forma of words, and the like, all of 
which receives instructive treatment in a separate chapter. This is 
followed by a metrical analysis of Vendidid XXII and III. HaSOxt 
Kssk II, and the decasj’Ibbic anddodecasyllabie verses of Ya5t X, 
followed by a fully annotated translation of Veadidad XXII, 

The work will be ciallengiug to some, and stimulating to all. 
The establishment of the author’s thesis entails considerable changes 
in the orthography of the lest and some other alteratians, which are 
sure to evoke disciisaion and perhaps some dissent; on the whole, 
however, his criticism tends to demonstrate the general soundness 
of the traditional text on niuin points. A singular but inevitable 
coDclusiou is that the Later Aveata, which in its present form is 
coDsiderably bter than the GiiSaa, Ls metrically far more atchaio than 
-they, and this fact suggests ample food for thought. But space forbids 
ns to enlarge upon these issues, and we must wind up our survey with 
thanks to the author for ha^-ing made a really valuable contribution 
to indoJninidn philology. 


L, D. Barxett. 


LvOliA IS THE R0^’^DA ASU THE AvESTA, Bv KsHETEESA ChASDRA 
ChattopaOhyaya. Pp. 11,-24. Extract Irom the Proceeding 


of the Fourth Oriental Congress in India. 


Indra was the god of battles. His epithet P/troAdw-. m^ans ‘ slayer 
of enemies ' rather than 'slayer of the demon r/trri*for e/trd- in 
the R.V, more often means ‘ enemy ' than * demon ’. This epithet 
corresponds with Av. varsBroym., the angel of victorv. Tndra's 
quality as god of rain, was acquired later, being usurped from Trita 
Aptya. The demon Indra of the Vendidad is late and may be the leas 
reputable India of the Purapn.,. The writer points out that the 
changes of meaning of Asura-Ahura and l>eva-DaGva can be explained 
as ordinary developmeat without recourse to Haul’s . 


i 

wurit UH lines tjv one of the 

ladian scholArA. 



younger school of 


R. L. T. 
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Nala ato Da^ayas^l By !f. 5L Peszeh. 6| x 8J, pp xi + 207, 
Londoii: A. M. Philpot, Ltd,, 

Thiji is not A tranalation of tb€j ^tory of Nala and DamAvanti aa 
told in the JlahabtamU, nor of aoy other Sanskrit rendering of the 
same theme. It iSt the authorp an entirely original rendering of 
the talc based aa closely as possible on the Sanskrit versions, hut with 
additional descriptive nxiitter coaneoting the various incidents* To 
tbo^ who know the stor)* as told by the poets of India, either in the 
original or in tomslation (aufely Hr, Penzer b vnfong in suggesting 
that no English translation has been more than a mere abstract of 
the Sanskrit original^ the addition of descriptive matter might seem 
aiiperfliiouSp or even likely to spoil the beauty of the original. Sever 
theleas the work has been skilfully done, and makes a pleasing whole. 
But the Simplicity, and the vigour, and with them the moving appeak 
of the epic version has disappeareel- ^Ir. Pciizer has teprodneed not 
epiCj but kdvffa and though may have great beauties, it is 

different from cpie* A few details. Do deodars {p- S2) grow in Berur ? 
On p» vii the form Saivite is used+ and in the nest line Shiva* I>cspite 
some jicErthetic objections the nse of diacritical imirka, at least of 
that for long vowebj woidd help to avoid some of the hideous deforma¬ 
tions which the many nnnics arc otberwrisc destined to suffer on the 
lips of readers unacquainted with Sanskrit. Vibkitaka appears on 
p. 150 lor Vibhitaka and b repeated on the next page. 

The work is beautifully printed on beautiful paper. But why 
will printers, for this class of work, use the conjoint dt and ^1, which 
sen e no purpose but to Liiatmot the reader's eye ? The ten miniatures 
by Mr, Kenker, m the Persian stjrie. add to the charm of the book. 
May it have the success it deserves and show many what beauties 
await them in Indian litemture. 

R. L. T. 

MaHxVvTracaritah t edited with critical appanitus. introduction, and 
notes. By the bte Todar Mall, revised by A. A. Macdonell, 
li! X Bi, pp. liv + 3dl* Pfmjab University Oriental Publications, 
Oxford University Press, 1928. £1 4^. 

The publication of this edition of Bhavabhiiti s drama will awaken 
keen regret in all Sanskrit scholars at the imtimely cutting short by 
death, in 1918, of the promising career of its author. Pandit Todar 
Mall was Government of India Sanskrit Scholar in the years before 
the War. It was at Oxford under the supervision of Professor Macdonell 
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ilmt he prepared this critical edition of the Maki^inicaritn, Tho 
War came ; and his work remained unpublished. After his death. 
Professor hlacdoncll despite the eacrifice that such labour would 
entail and in the midst of his own most pressing duties, undertook 
the work of revising and editing his late pupiPa manuscript. For 
this pious task students of Sanskrit all the world over will be pro¬ 
foundly grateful. The labour must have been great; but few tragedies 
are greater than that the accident of death should lea\-e nnfinj ah ed 
or unpublished the faithful work of many years. 

It ia not only that we should have lost this particular editioo of a 
Sanskrit drama; but students, and particularly Indian studenta 
who have not been brought up in the critical schiwi of the Western 
Classica, would have lost a model which must prove a fruitful incentive 
t* fiimLIaT work. 


For, as Professor Macdonell says, "no cJafsaical Sanskrit text has 
ever been so eKhaustivcIy prepared by an Indian scholar." Even 
those so prepared by Western scholam are all too few in number. 
One of the greatest gaps which the student of the Greek and Latin 
Classics feels when he comes to the atudy of Sanskrit U the absence 
for much even of the more famous.classics ol really critical editions 
Eighteen MSS. were collated, and their variant readings have been 
shown in footnotes below the text. The introduction is both esbausti vc 
and illuminating. The csplanatory notes are to the point, and do not 
include the often nnneoessary annotations of many Indian editions 
they are the more welcome because the editor (in'tender regard for 
the fliligenee, and perhaps for the purses, of students) decided to omit 
the translation that the author had prepared. The excellent appendices 
contain the entirely dificrent text offered bv the Mysore MS for the last 
three acts; the readings of two SLSS, received too late to be collated 
with the text; an indes of metres, of first lines, of noteworthy Sanskrit 
and Frakmt words. The whole dpsem^ the beautiful type of the Oxford 
L'niversity Press, and the pains which both printer and reviser have 
lavished upon its outward prpsentatioti, 

•i' H"wif 

aijs, li lit M beei tlit tmhoi, ht „odi) ]■>,, it „„„ . 

n,.! i, . oriticim, »hk-i „d purtitnUrk 

‘“rt- ne .oodW™ a 

life in India iaa M tn a pmlmty (tl™,gb in Toda, JIaU it b., b,,. 
wnrely pniaed) wkick .to.id8 i. .binwatal 

coQCiseneaa of the rSJro style. 
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Finally laay the widest publication be given to PiofesMriincdondl a 
hope that this volume of Todar MnU's " may help to inaugurate in 
India a new era, in which all the best cWcal teits wiU be edited 
anew hy Indian scbolora with a critical training m method ensurmg 
the prcduction of teite that will furnish a sound basia lor further 

research R. L. T. 


Pascarateam of BitkBx. Edited, with Introduction, I^glish 
Translation, Kotea, Glossary, etc, by \Vajiak Gopal Irdh- 
wareshe, 41 X 7, pp- 16 + 110 + 73 + 116 + 16* 

This illustrates aptly the need of auch a model, as that reviewed 
above, for Indian editors of Sanskrit testa* 


Svapnavasavaoatta ; Translated into 

UftPHAJi^SHE. 41 X T* ppr I 4- Ido 
A lucid and accurate translation that may be recommended to 

readers of Maratlu. K L T. 


Bls.tiADEvA Raso. Edited by SatyajIvak Va^ma. 5 x 7^, 

T^rt ifi + 115 + 4 + 2^ Nairari-pmcarii(^i-^ Equarea, . 

^In the Sabha'a Annual Report on the search for Hindi MSS _ for 
the vear 1900, the existence in Jaipur of a MS. of BUaide^ 
written in 1612, was notified* This was commented upon by Syam 
Sundar Daa and RamnarayatJ Dugar in the ,Yd-^ri-pracun^-^riA-a 
in 1901 and 1903. The 4th aarga of the poem was ^ 

Lala Sltirim in Bardic Sclcciion in 1923. We have now for the fimt 
time the four sargaa before us. To the test, with its foot-notes ^Tng 
modem Hindi renderings of obsolete words, the author him add^ an 
exceUent intrcduction in Hindi, in which he discusses the date ut 
V'laaladeva and of the author Narapnti Malha. He conclui^ t^ 
Visabde™ was ruler of Ajmere from 1153 to 1163, and that the Raso 
was composed in 1155. But, alss. even if it was then ^ 

no JK. so old i and, as the editor points out, between that date an 
the date of the extant MS. the language of the poem was doubtl^ 
Ereatly changed. As it stands, it U of the W. Hindi or e«n Raja^hani 
type; the nom, sing. mase. in -o, gen. -oJio. loc. -fli; pres, m c. is 
foLd by the old present with the verb "to be'* (usually A3 m 
1st pers., rhal in 3rd pers.: M A3. chat ); future usually 
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< Skt. c,g. rSkhaatju (with y imported from Skt-), tfcaaT. In 

phonetics, inton'ocalic -ii*, -ii- appetir as ruiui;, etc.); • 

and a reduction of double consonants with compensat 0 tii>^ lengthening 
has been carried through. There may be some doubt, however, as> 
to the truth of the editor a contention tbit it was oiiginaUy composed 
in the ancestor of khan boti. Tlie €^ditor is to be congratulated on his 
work, and his example commended to others, who may have, or gain, 
access to the wealth of Medieval liidinn vernacular literature awaiting 
publication. 

R* h. T. 

BiusiruHAKTA’s BAOItC-iiRSA, Edited by SrIsOrvavikium GCwAlL 
Annus 2. 

BflAXiuuAKTA KO jIvAX CARiTA. By the lute MotIraM Bhatta. 
Edited by f^RlROBVAVjKiuiM GgiviLT. pp. 30. Darjeeling: 
Xepali-Sfihitya-Sammelan. 1927. Annas 0, 

NkpalI Sahitva Part i . By Pabasmaxi and PradilIx. 

pp. 176, Calcutta ,* Macmillan and Co., 1927, Annas 7. 

Krtal! \ Y.iKAii,i}f, By Parasha:ki and Sr^xaxi Pradkax', p. 144, 
Calcutta; Macmillan and Co,, J92S, 

The publication of books in Xepali continues apace. The work of 
the poet Bhdnubhakta (1813-60), tmnalator into Xepali of the 
Ramuyaqa, deserves to be better known. A good and complete edition 
of all hia works is to lie desired. 

The reviewer may perhaps be forgiven a feeling of pride when he 
finds in the Xepah' .Sahltya an account of three very gallant men, 
one time his comrades; Huvildar-Major BuddhJbal Thapi, killed in 
action in the Judaean Hills, Rifleman Kulbir Thiipa, V.C. and Rifle¬ 
man Karanbahatlur Rmia. V.C., aU of the 3/3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles, 
The Xepah- \’yakanni is clearly written ; but it suffers from the 
defect of so many modem Indo-Aiyan text-books of grammar: a 
Slavish adherence to the form and terminology of Sanskrit Gfamtiiir 
To take an example, in declension there are in reality two cases 
only, direct and oblique. The syntactical relationships expressed by 
ci«^-terminati<ms in Sianskrii are expressed in Kepali by postpositions 
foUowing the obhque ease. These postpositions are the same for both 
singular and plural. Yet. in this Grammar, for every noun and 
pronoun there are set oot seven cases in singular and plural instead 

of at the most 3 forms only (two for the singular, and one for the 

plural). 
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Finallj'^leti me make an appeal: that tlmse who aret^mg to o 
XfipoH as a modem literary Ungwigc, should not imtete Bengal 
by qiute wmeccsaarily replacing good native words with importations 

from Sanakrit- tj j 


Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G, ,^'bacology, 

etc. Vol* i, part 3. The Archaeological Commissioner, Colombo, 

19^7. Rs. 3-^0. . 

As usual, the Journal ol Science is mustrated with a profusion of 
weU-reproduced plates ; in this number there are twentj*-nmc, illus¬ 
trating the Commissioner s Archaeological fiuminary, an wu 
admirable ones illustrating bis article on “ The Throne Ini^ 

In addition, there are six articka, of which pcrhai« the ^o mo^ 

interesting are that dealing with “The Rivwuty ol the 

parallels from Greece and New Zealand, and that offering 

tion of the hymns of the |lgveda—iv, 42 and i, 32 a ^ ^ 

equation Sacrijice^ - Mm. All these articles are by ■ 

the Archaeological Comtnisaioner, It seems a pity that a pu i 

ao bvishly produced should not attract other contnbutere. ^ ^ 


Essays and Criticisjis By Syamacharan Gancuu, B.A. 

Fellow Calcutta Univetsity, and late Principal. Ittarpata College, 
Bengal. London : Luzac nnd Co., 1927. 

This is a collection of papers contributed to the CaMta Rtvtew 
and the Modem Becieic from 1877 to 1920. The au^ or ° ^ 
bom in 1839, ahowa even in his earliest papet^ first pn ^ 

ago as 1877, a surprbing modernness of outlook. ^ 

is the most important of those contained in the . 

“ Bengali, Spoken and Written It protests against ^anslmt^- 
tion of Bengali, so diligently promoted by the of the ^ ^ 

centur)-. and urges that the only sound ideal .s the assoniUtion of the 
style and vocabulary* of written Bengali to the everyday s^h of 
educated Bengabs. 'ihe venemble author is to be 
having lived to see the development oE the languEige ^ e e ^ 

««Jr Uki.R pla». Tkr of Boogol, 

bv Bablnadrath Tagore have both in prose and p^try sncc^cd^m 
e;nancip»ting themselves from the tyranny of Sanskrit, and from the 
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pedantry which iiiaifit^ on '" calling common thmgE. by UDCOEnmon 
names ", and have at the aamc time made Ikngali a marvellously 
eSective and living literary language capable of expressing with forte 
and exactnesa the mo^t delicate shades of meanings 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the whob ^Tslimie is the 
section in which the different points of 'iicw taken by the author and 
by Bankim Chandra Chatterji with Tcgard to the Sanskrit element in 
Bengali ate set forth- Bankim Chandra^ though he undoubtedly did 
much to purge Bengali prose of its pedantry^ never dared to make 
hifl characters talk consistently in the actual colloquial style univetflally 
employed by Bengali speakers, but put into their mouths^ out of 
deference to the pandits' objection to the literary use of the true 
vemacularp many expressions and words that were grote^uely 
impossible as spoken Bengali. SjTuacharan Babu had undoubtedly 
a clearer and truer conception of the lines along which the language 
must develop than the great novelist who, it is interesting to note, 
was his leUow-atudcnt at the Presidency College. 

The book also contains papers dealing with vatioua suggestions for 
a oommoii script for Indian languages. The writer rejects, and givea 
good reasons for rejecting, both the proposal to make the Devanagari 
such a eoiumon script, and also 5Ir. Knowles" suggested roiuanbed 
script. He considers the script of the International Phonetic Associa¬ 
tion unsuitable for the purpose, and in this he would find most, if 
not all, of the members of the Association in agreement with him, 
for the Internationa] Phonetic notation aims at scientific accnracy 
in a degree that would he unattainabb by any script intended for 
practical use for all the people sp^^aking even one buguage^ to sav 
nothing of a script to be applied to a number of languages, 

Some of the articles contained in the book deal with political 
and social subjects, such as the partition of Bengal, the reduction of 
armaments, Belf-dctenninationp alcoholism, protection^ etc., and 
there is a particularly interesting sketch of the author's views of 
religion. 

The book is small but valuable as the record of the reaction of an 
alert Bengali mind to some of the problems and movements which 
have emerged in India during the last half century. 

^V^ Sutton Pace. 
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AN ISTHODUCTIOX TO THE StLDY OF THE RELATIONS OF LvOIAN 

States with the Goternmekt of India, Bt K, M. Panikkar. 

pp. 3^5X1+169. Hopkinson, 1927. 10s. 6(/. 

Mr, Paniktar’8 little book, to wliich Lord Olivier Has writteii a 
foreword, is both interofltimg and tituei)'. The author has aimed at 
survej-ing with historical exactness the development of the relntiODS 
between the Indian states and the Englieh Government from the 
close of the eighteenth centlm^ The interest of his volume consi^. 
not in the discover}' and statement of new facta, for indeed we t^nk 
he would not claim to have priaduced any, but in his attitude ““d 
mterpretation which be places on the acknowledged facta. The 
difference between his views and those of Dw-T^amer afford an 
instructive contrast. Lee Warner exp^mnds with aingubr precision 
and clearness the policy gradually evolved in the Foreign Tleparti^ut 
down to the government of Lord Curzon. He iUiiatmtes and mdeed 
emphasises the manner in which action in regard to one state was 
apt to serve as a precedent for action in another, although the treatira 
relating to the two states might be totally different; and he dwelb 
upon the practice of " rending the treaties aU together ", much as if 
separate and individual rights had altogether disapF^*^ 
process of time. .\nd it was of course the fact that there was a strong 
tendency prevailing doum to the end of the nineteenth century making 
agarost the effective survival of mdi^ddual treaty nghts. But i^th 
the atoeaslon of Lord Minto to the control of-Indian state relations 
a reaction set in which has steadily progressed imtU the present day- 
It is this reaction which Hr, Panikkar represents; and its great 
objective is a restatement and revision ol the treaties, so os to set up 
instead of documents obviously of impaired vaUdity nn authoritative 
statement of the principles governing the relations botween the 
Government of India and the subordinate states. This is a poLtical 
question which we cannot here discuss. But the histoncal part seems 
to us to state very fairly from the princes' point of view the develop¬ 
ment of policy from Dalhouaie to CoitoH. Sometimes Mr. Pam^ 
trips in his history, Hurabold was never accredited to the court of the 
Xawab of Afcot; it was Lake, not Wellesley, who beat^Perron’s trwps. 
Perron himself having already abandoned Smdia. Nor do rte think 
>Ir. Panikkar quite fair to the policy adopted towards the Gaifcwar 
in 1875. It seems to us to represent an attempt to ffod a method of 
dealing with erring princes in a more even-handed manner than had 
always been exhibited in the past, and so far it marks a step m advance. 
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A;s regards the gradual assumption of powera over the Indian states, 
his attitude seems to vary, aud he clearly holds some of this justified 
by the interests of India as a whole. But his view of the fall internal 
sovereignty of the principal states goes as far os that of U.E.U. the 
Nizam, which can only be defended on the basis that the treaties aun-ive 
in full force—a pcaition which appears to us uatenable. 

H. D, 

Suttee. By Edward Thom/^on. pp. 105. Allen and Unwin, 

im 7a. 6d. 

This brief volume is an essay rather than the “historical and 
phi losophical qa qai ry ” announced by the sub-tit !e. The rite of widow- 
bumbg has attracted attention of recent years owing to ill-advised 
endeavours to defend it on the part of Indian nationabsts, That in 
certain cases it eshibited traits of great heroism nobody would deny. 
But Mr. Thompson very justly pomts out that these cases are, and 
necessarily must be, exceptional ^ that some of the most famous 
instances must be defended mainly on the ground that they saved the 
victima from a conqueror's barim; and that in genera] the practice was 
an unhappy correlative of that life of privation and contempt to which 
the Hindu social system condemns the widows of many castes. Viewed 
broadly the custom is, as the author urges, a relic of primitive, barbaric 
ideas, incapable of any general defence. At the same time be deala 
some shrewd and weli^deservcd blows at the hesitating, half-hearted 
endeavours to chech the practice, made hv the Companv's govern¬ 
ment down to the time of Beatinok, but which had the undcsired and 
meet unhappy result of cncournguig it, especially around Caieutta. 
With grim humour he reminds us of those annual lists of biimLngB 
which the collectors '* had the pleasure ’* to submit for the information 
of the Nizoumt ’Adaiat, in accordance with the regulations. 

_ H. D. 

The Bbittsh West Atrican Settlesiekts, 1750-1821. By Eveline 
C. AIahtin. pp, xl + iaO, Longmans, 1327. 7s. net. 

The history of our West African Settlements in the eightwnth 
century is not in itself a matter of strong interest. As ilias Martin 
obscrv'us. the Guinea (W was not the scene of any Incident specbilly 
striking the imagination. But neverthdesis it well deserves the 
thoughtful and lucid study which she has devoted to it. It illustrates 
for example the way in which poUtical pressure was compelling the 
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Home Goveraiaeut to take an evef-gromug InteTcst in the overseas 
<tepetidencies. At the very time when the cabinet was beginning to 
roncem itself actively with the a&ilrs ol the East India Company, it 
had just Tfimoved a section of the African coast from the control of 
the African Company in order to place it under a roynl government; 
and the Hnituinitariaii lloveiuent, which modified bo deeply the 
English attitude to Indian problems, led nt the close of the century' to 
the cstablishmGnt of a new Bottlement at Sierra Leone entirely inspired 
by the idea of trustccBhip. Miss Martin s subject therefore offers 
to the student of eighteenth century' India, a numlwr of cunons 
parallelB and contrasts. Thus it is a familLar fact that from the 
Regulating Act onwards the directors of the East India Company 
consisted of a body of twenty-four petsoDS, eighteen of whom held 
office while the other abt were invariably re‘elected as their tum came 
round. In like manner the committee which tnanaged the affaiis of 
the African Company seem to have consisted of a permanent body of 
sixteen, nine of whom held office in rotation. Again, the East India 
Company’s factories had been apt to seek to contract themselves out 
of the national obi igations of war. Mfldiaa and Pondiehery came to 
an agmement in 1703 ; Mah6 and TeHicherry did the same io 1729, 
and again in 1744, The practice vanished before the growing 
importance of the political struggle in India, but seems to have persisted 
on the Africa n Coast down to 1780, when the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle entered into a treaty of neutrality with the Dutch governor 
of Elmina, In another respect too, the African settlements continued 
to reproduce the earlier conditions of the Indian factories, for till 
the csstablishmcnt of Senegambia in 1765 there was no court of justice 
of any sort, the Company not being so far trusted. The province of 
Senegsmbia too during its brief exUtence H765-78) affords an eKomple 
of factory administration under Crown management. Miss Martin 
regards it with more indulgence than the present writer is dispo^l to 
allow (cL the ifet'we de rhiat&iTe coionie« ffan(aiie*. t, iv, pp. 267-360 

1916), But she admits the difficulties of control, the lack of regular 
supervision, the absenteeism of ofliciaiB, Altogether she is to be con¬ 
gratulated on producing a study of tropical administration in the 
eighteenth century of high interest for the light which it sheds on the 
general attitude towards problems not fundamentally different from 
those which confronted the East India Company. 


H. Dodwell. 
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Hills of Blue : A Pictme-ItoQ of ChlDCde History from Thz Beginorngs 
to the Defith of Ct’ien Lung,, a.d. 1799. By A. E, Gra:stham^ 
With 19 portraits and a map. London Methuen, 1927* 

In Mrs- Grantham^a vivid ** Picture-BoU “ not “10,000 raiJes of 
scenery merely^ but a ten-thousand-mile-Iong Lord-Mayor's pro¬ 
cession of orietitfl] splendour passes before the eyes of the reader^ 

Perhaps only encyclopaedic minda such as Macaulay's or Gibbon^s 
could follow the roll and grasp its Ml EigniRcance, but 3its* Grantham 
is to be eoogratukted upon the way in which she has succeeded in 
lorming a vision of Chinese history asi u whole ^ and reproducing that 
vision, century by eentnr}% dynaatv'^ by d}Tiaatj% reign by reign, in 
\dvid+ and often, indeed, lurid colours whicb convey something of the 
amazing alternation of virility md decadence which is characterifitic 
of Chinese civilization* The sordid uglmeaa and detaj]l^d horrors of 
palace intrigues are over-emphasized, but through the magniheence 
of the reigua of worthy rulers and the complete desolation which 
eristed under the degenerate, the pefEOnality of the great figures of 
China's histoty la Impressed upon the mind. 

The picture of Wen Ti's envoys carrying urgent requests for peace 
to Kajuk (p. 95) who “ followed one another in siieh sw'ift succession 
that they never lost sight of each other’s oiEckl hats and umbrellas 
the pathos of Liang Wu Ti'a end (208^ the terror-stTieken court of 
Ch'ting Cheng on the arrival of the rebels (485-6), the summary of 
Wen Tfs work (230]—iu these and many other passages there is a 
fulneas of detail lacking in many hiatorica of wider scope, and an 
intimate knowledge of individuab seldom granted to the western 
reader of Chinese history. The background ia as distinct, and the 
characters are at least as real as the lining but eltuiiyc War-lords of 
China to-day* 

Not yet, however, has the history of the Chinese nation been written 
in fuH. This book, like most books on the subject, is a history of the 
rulers of China, of its govcmlng class^ its wars and its intrigues, but 
the fupfe diflicuk task of writing the real history of the Chinese people 
awaits its .Tohu Bicharcl Green. 

The fact that the book was printed in Great Britain may account 
in part for errors and inconsistencies in the BpelJing of names The 
author says that she has followed Giles' Dictionary; she niav have 
done so» but her printers and rcadcra have ignored her standa^. So 
we find hyphens and capitals Tendering at large, and the flame name 
gpelt in more than one way, a flerioug fault in view of the difficultv 
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presented by Chinese names even to the initiated. Thus, Confucius, 
the Latinized name of K'ung Tan, which might well have been used 
throughout, since the book is intended lor the general reader, in 
referred to in no fewer than Eve difienent ways. Despite this fault, 
however, and apart from a few lapses into bnguage unworthy of the 
book aa a whole and an occasional slight incoherence of style, Mrs. 
Grantham has presented to the general reader an eminentiy picturesque 

account of China up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

E. D. Ep WARDS. 


Essai Sim L'HisroiRE A,NTiqu'E D’AsYasrauE ; le royaunie d'Akaiun 
et ses voisins d Axahie et de lleroc, aveo 1+ planches hors teste 
et 4 cartes. Par A. KAMJtKBER. pp. 193- Paris : Geuthner, 

It is always pleasant to End a retired diplomatist sitting down to 
a piece of learned work on some subject connected with the country 
in which he has served, and we mi«t congratulate II. Kammerer on 
an attractive and nsehil book. 

He has combined in it two somewhat remote subjects. The one is 
the soxvivd in Abyssuiio of a number of pilbr monuments, which 
H Kammerer compares with his native meithtTS ; they are clearly 
connected with some phallic worahip-^their date, neolithic or other, 
is uncertain ; they have still to be studied, and the admirable photo¬ 
graphs here reproduced merely promise future elucidation. The greater 
part of M. Kammerer’s book is occupied by an esaminatiou of 
Abyssinian history of the period estending tom the Erst centniy 
B.c. to tbe seventh ceutury a.d. 

in this, M. Kammerer does not claim to have made any new 
discoveries of importance. He has used the work of Littraann and 
Conti-Rossini with intelligence, and sets out the available evidence 
(it is indeed slender, alas) clearly and agreeably, passes from Aebus 
Callus to the Meroitic kingdom, the introduction of Chnstianity mto 
Abyssinia, some account of the A.vumite Empire, as it might almost 
be called, and of its shrinking before the advance of Isbm. 

The book la admitablv illustrated throughout and the repre¬ 
sentations of Arumite coins. a1th M, Kammercr'a careful descriptions. 

caU for especial praise, ^ CaSELEE. 
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Sankai Kva so KzHKYtl : Ah inveatigation conccroiHg the Three 

Degrees Sect. By Yabuki Khikl T6kyC5: IvvaHami Shoten, 
im. IS yen. 

This is the most itaportjuit work on the TurL-huang mnnuscripta 
since PeQiot and Chavatmes' Un Traili MankMen Rdrouvi en Chim} 
Its late appearance is due to the fact that the first draft was destroyed 
in the earthquake ot 102S. IVitb a courage not tinparalieled in Japan, 
but almost inconceivable to Western minds (I know of three manu¬ 
scripts by European writers that were destroyed in the earthquake, 
and not one of these authors has had the heart to return to bis task), 
Mr. Yahuki rewrote hk book, which in this second version nms to 
some 1,SOO pages, 

I will not attempt to sunimarize the contents of thk vast work ; 
but I hope that the following notes will call attention to the 
importance of contemporary Buddhist scholarship in Japan, and to 
the necessity for all students of Xorthem Buddhism to be equipped 
with a knowledge of Japanese. 

The history of the Three Degrees Sect attetebes roughly from the 
end of the sLsth to the middle of the ninth century. It derives its 
name from the theory that between the departure of one Buddha and 
the arrival of his successor there arc three steps by which mankind 
climba down to darkness. For 500 * years his essence is stiU perceived 
and his teaching rightly apprehended; for a further 500 years au 
idolon"^ or image of his person and doctrine can stHl leach thehuman 
mind. In the third stage [which lasts tiU the coming of the future 
Bdddha Maitrcya) the concept of Buddha has irredeemably vanished p 
we are aU spiritually blind, sinful, mcapahle of perceiv-ing the middle 
path between existence and noinsxiatence, o^^r-^specialmed {“ sharp 
in our Bcnse-perceptiona, so utterly corrupt as to defile the most 
generous action by the very fact that it is we who perfonn it. 

This three-fold division of the period between Buddha and Buddha 
was a theory accepted by almost all sects and goes back to very early 
daj'B. It was in the stress laid upon this doctrine and the conaequenees 
drawn from it that the San Chieh sect was peculiar and even, as was 
subsequently decided, heretical. 

The i wnder.—Effm-haing ^ was bom at Hsiang-ehou in Honan 

i Pariip 

* The pmodi are r«ioiiJy glTtUk but AcctmiiDg to the listh 

c«ituiy CUIDH will within thu third period. 
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iB X-o. m li. hi. youth he ™ an invalid, and ^ 

to practise meditation or recite the .cnptni|s. ^ 

aevmteenth year his interest was centred on religion. He became 
a monh and seeuLS to have inhabited two different mopa^nes m 
his native town. Here he thooght out- the new doctrine and way rd 
life which wiU be presently described. But at the age of 47 he had 
onlv four convert. , two monks and two laying viho were 
l^ently both members of his own famUy. However, his rame was 
growing, and neiit year (589) he was sm^oned to the 
capital (O^’ang-an in Shensi) by the Emperor V\ en of the Sm dT^aaty. 
1 / 59 /he di«l and was buried in the Chnng-nan bilk l^g his 
btter yearn he achieved an eictmordinaty 
™tten after his death teem with resounding P^* 
gakvamuni'a follower ”, “fide anppert 0 the Chureh . ^ _ 

mic^dotea told concerning him, such as his cxecasive ™tbumt d 
senaibility at the age of 4, on seeing a bull stmining to drag a 
through the mud, are the atock-irntrsde ot BnddWat hagiography, 
^ rive us no cine whereby to distinguish him from rival samt^ 
M^fver. we cannot be certain what part of the doctnne, as we kn^ 
it. from later writinp. belonp to the 

added by his finceessots, so that our picture both of s pe ^ 
t^opi^ic, beep*, «M «-b.. 

from the sLiving documents is the general complexion of Son Chieh 
iriewB during the time of tho sect's prosperity, ,, * 1 , * 

This .gpftheo. i, . a«rk d»,m .hitb tolda Ibe 
f™„ d.. ‘ «M tb.t i. t» .c*. W, .re Uta . toveUer .ho. .tier the 

,un b« eet eoil befoeo the moo. b«e riecn, imiel creep doii« |ta 

Tto Wgh roed. u be «»., CO right or left he mey *.t.lce . drtoh 

foe. dyke . ehadow for a etepping stone. And Bo.c. if ore n 

^^iup thi, Buddha or honour that mint , nmy m the dat^of 

.urktterKf.yh.«t..foraB.ekno.,te.orehipp»gap80.^^^^^^^ 

u goat. And .hat i. the main toad, the genond way, that 
talk,.... of Heia hriag provok«f ridknl. by proetmtm* thoi.*tv.. 

. Ooia, V. d,. U»«„ ft., pfaft Cfto" M 

Trfi«tBblo W«»r1d WM ipcdfleiJlji e*slud«i. 
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in the street before any cliaoee-comer, whether donkey or human 
being. Onr behaviour raust be appropriate to the Age in which wo 
livOr The followera of Sakynniuni in the First Age were able to 
fertilize their lives with moditotion ond prarer. Rut for us to imitate 
them would be just such folly os once le^i n fool to strew gold and 
silver on his held instead of manure, thinking that it was hlthy to 
eat cabfsages thtsl were groivii with the aid of dung. Xor can life in 
the cloister help us. Who are we that vie ahoiild live Ln houses with 
hue rooms, when Bufldha (Le. mankind and all creaturea) must often 
dwell in vile and nauseous places i 

The followers of the sect aecordingly did not live in monastericB, 
but were allotted courtyards and out-hoiLies of monastic buildings. 
Their livea^ bow'cver, were spent for the most part in crowded streeta 
and marketfl, HerCp mthcr than in cell or hermitagep they felt able 

to commiine with the Tathagata, the ecaseless uudercuirimt of life. 
For images and libraiii?* of holy books they Imd little respect. Such 
things^" saj's a ninth century op{)oiieiit, they regard as mere lumber/' 
Another tenet of the sect was that^ for men of the Third Stage^ the 
attainment of individual salvation was imjKissible. We are like a 
carriage that has come to bit*. The individual pieces are useless. 
But tied together with rope ami a few' sticks it may yet see service of 
a kind. And so must we, injikiug ourselves as blind aa possible (for 
our sharpened senses tinge the world for us with a false diveraity and 
separateziess) rumble along together, stealthily and unobtrusively 
creeping nearer to saKation^ like a man who with his Kcrvaut* has 
been made prisoner in a foreign land, lie escapes from bis prison h. 
But he still wears his Chmese clothes and'if he were seen on the road 
he would at once be arrested. So he must go secretly, travelling only 
at night, uml thus he may reach hjs ow'n home. 

Tlie follower of the sect currently observed austerities that had 
indeed long been known as forms of occasional pehaneep but had ueveT 
been adopted jib a permanent way of Hie, They ate only once in the 
day and W'ould take no food that they' had not themsclv^es received as 
alms. Their clothes were made of such nigs as they’ could collect from 
rubbish heaps. Mo&l eonspicuoim of nil was the stress they laid on 
aluis-givlng * * Of all the Biidclhiia that ocf;dpy the diverse spheres 
of the Ten Quarters of the Universe, there is not one who gained his 
Buddhabood save by alms-giving.'^ About 630 was fomidcd the 
TncEhaustible Treasurj, into which were tilted cart loads of silk 
and money. The great houses of Ch\iiig-au poured out their wealth 
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in this anonTinotis dodorship,^ FroPi time to time the treasury' was 
opened, and its contents divided into three parts. One isas used in 
the repair ol ancient monasteries and stupns, for it was a tenet of the 
sect that the degenerate beings of this “ third stage ” arc incapable 
of producing new buildings that would not be an insult to the ideas 
they were supposed to incorporate. A second part was distribnted 
among the poor and hungry all over China, the rest being nsed in 
tnisceUaneons dedications. A certain T ei Hsiian^^hih whose piety 
had attracted attention for many yearn, waa pnt m charge of the 
treasure room- About <>50 he was suspected of peculation. He got 
wind of this, and iled. On the wall of his sleeping placc the monies 
[ound the pocBi:— 

You put voiit lumb lUid^r tlie ^"olf s cutc* 

Y'ou left your bone in front ot a hungry dog; 

Knowing that I wu3 not an Alohan - 
How could yon eitpcct me not sometimea to steal ? 

In 713 was published an Imperial proclamation which stated that 
this ireasuiy " supposed to succour the poor and weak, lias in reality 
been squandered for improper purposes ’. It was therefore to be sc^d 
and officially distributed among Taoist and Buddhist temples. This 
was not the first time that the fleet Juid suffered from governmental 
hostiUty. Tlteir writings, accepted a.s orthodox by the official list 
of flcriptures drawn in G61, were denounced as heretical in the hat 
of 695. In 699 a proclamation ordcretl the Sect to abandon all pmctices 
and austerities save those of begging, eating only ence a day, avoiding 
cereal food, and meditation.’ In 725 the lollowets of Hsin-hsmg 
were ordered to destroy the prtitions which separated their quarters 
from those of the otdinart' monks. In 730 their writings were 
denounced as unorthodox. However, it appears (not with ah^lute 
certainty) that in 800 their books ducc more appeared on the official 
list.* In 845 strong measures were taken against the huge encr^h- 
ments that monasticism had made on Chinese life. Thousan s o 
monasteries were closed and their inhabitante compelled to resume a 
lav existence. After this date such faint echoes of the sect's activi^ 
afl stiU flUTvive ate to be sought in Korea and Japan rather than m 

t It WM OD oaoDtisl ol ilaJih^vbg lUl ll*kotda bo mlilrfy im^lwJ, 

the dotwr neither diwlwtiis hU iiomo nor burins *ay coiUrol ovrr l e wmy in w c 
hi* gift! wero yiKd. 

* Jbbfttp ^ 

a w**, howEV^fp ™ 

* Thb CMnff yttdrt In- 
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ChiD*- Tlic Korean catalogue of 1090 still ooBtahis two works of tie 
San Chieli sect. In Japan, the Shitea-in Treasiuy at Sara contains 
fragments of San Cbiei writings that were copied in 747. Throiigbont 
the nuddle ages important works survived that have now completelv 
disappeared, and even in 1792 Enaen, a priest of the ZSjop, writes 
that he once, saw a copy oi the i5aB CAwA Chi £« (Hain-haing s principal 

work), but coiild make no sense of it. 

At the present moment there survives in Japan only one work, 
the Chkh Fo Fa {in four chapters which are scattered over various 
temple libraries). All the rest of our knowledge concerning the sect 
is derived from the Tun-hunng manustiripte brought back by Pelliot 
to Paris and Stein to London. OI these there are about 20; they were 
examined by Mr. Yabnki in 1916. and again in 1922. 

One document (Stein 213T) incomplete at both ends, appears 
to bo an extract from Hain-hsings own writings. The rest date from 
the T'ang dynnaty and in method of composition follow the practice 
of T'ang commentators \ that is to say, they subject scriptural and 
exegetic texts to an elaborate and rather forced analyms, discoTering in 
them hidden schematiaotions and cross-correspondences.* The interest 
of the San Chieh sect was of comse centred upon those scriptures 
that foretell or can be oonatmed to foretell the coming of the Third 
Stage. Of Hinayana works the most useful was the Mixed Agama, 
which is Eiequently quoted; hut the basis of San Chieh teadungia the 
Sii<r« oj the Ten Wheels (Nanjio 64) which cxpl^how Buddha’s ten 
wheels (i,e. ten powers) can eSace the ten Sin-wheels of humanity. 
The discourse is given at the request of the Bodhisattva Kshitigaibha, 
who arrives at the assembly clad as a monk. The worship of a particular 
Buddha was utterly at variance with the views of the sect, but the 
need for a central figure was felt, and in course of time it seem'd at 
any rate to outward spectators that the Bodhisattva Kshitignrbha 
pbyed much the same part in the San Chieh sect as did the Buddha 
Amitabha among followers of the Pare Land doctrine. Kshitij^rbha 
is indeed preeminently the guardian deity of the Between-time—the 
gap between one Buddha and the next, 

Elsch day at break of dawn he enters into successive meditarions 

And mentally visits every Hell, to relieve the suBerings of the 
damned. 

I OnBciMlkntptM!tkeofth«a«ctdsHnvc» mention. Inijiiotii^tbcy icnipalouly 
HinUfumliih botvkcn “ tlie teit " tb« purport ", or “ seneml BCaiD " of ths toil 
And '' hnmjm opMori tbs cDminmbAri^. 
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In Buddha-ieaa spherea oi tius World lie saves all living things; 

In this life and the after life he can lead the way. 

Thus Kshitigsrhha asaiste Yanm in the mercLlul judgment of the 
dead and in China replaces him, Yanm being relegated to a merely 
acccasor.^ position. Readers of Un Traili M^nkhifn will remem^r 
that KsWtigarbhu figures there fp. 53) as the fourth of the b m^^dies 
of the Macrocosm. Did >Linichcifliii borrow the name from Buddhism, 
or did both religions draw on a common source i Other alternatives 

improbable.1 The Suira of th. Ten first translated into 

Chinese early in the fifth century’, seems to be a gemnne translation 
from Sanskrit, and the cult of Kshitigarbha presumably “ 

India, or at any mto in some sphere of Sansknt cdtuie m the o 
century. But it is not mentioned by any of the Chinese pilgnma, from 

Fa Hsien onwards. - ..u 

.\nother link between the San Chieh sect and Manichcism is the 

Great Cloud 5iJtra, In 690 the usurping Empress Wn Hou caused a 
“ new translation " of this weU-known sfttra to bo made, with p^g^ 
inerted in which it was foretold that Maitreya would one day defend 
to earth and rule China in the guise of a woman, ^e new tnmaiation 
was officially circulated throughout China, and Wu Hou was able to 
pose as an incarnation of the Future Buddha. Now we kn*^ that the 
Manichean temples erected in China in 76S and 7 -1 received ^ e name 
of Great Cloud Temples, and it has been suspected that there was 
some connection between ManicheiBUi and the forged prophecies issu 
in the new Great Cloud SHtra of 690. Finally, the San Chieh si^t was 
currently accused of having had a hand in the concoction of these 
prophecies. It has therefore been suspected that there is some connec¬ 
tion between San Chieh and Muuicheism. All those 
alluded to in the final version of the book, were ^scus^ a^t ' 

the draft which perished in 19*23. We can only hope that Mr. Aa&ulsi 
will find time to return to them particularly in view of the incieaamg 
interest in Manieheiam. 

The intrinsic importance of the San Chieh documen »^1“ 
the light thev shed on an obscure chapter of Buddhist history, hea 
rather in the'state of feeling that they espmss than m any “^ll«toal 
subtlety, dialectic power or literary beauty', qua ities m w ie 
fall far short of the Indian Abbidharma. The controver^es of the age 
w >re marred by the vastness of the accepted Buddhist Canon. Each 

I It K for rswnplp. unlikcli- tb*t derived Ihe lUinie from MetaelieiMa. 
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party Lii tte iliHciiaaion ^uot^Nj Jrom itfl own lavouritc bimcb of 
scriptures, vrhich thc^ other dy^putaiit accepted as orthodox, but 
chose for purposes of argument to ignore. The oppoueiita^ thereforej 
could never to grips, and it was only fatigue or lack of ingenuity 
that brought the combat to a close. But as documents of y^ychological 
history the viTitings of the sect are of the greateiat interest, all the more 
so since the secular litem tune of Hsin-haing^s age (the second half of 
the sixth century), being mostly rfthcr trivial or wholly retrospective, 
fails to throw light on the contemporar}" mind of China* It is not 
difficult to trace a connection between the San Chich creed and the 
desperate political situation of China at the time of Hsin-hsing's birth* 
Four hundred years of disunion and disorder had followed the fall 
of the Hun dynasty. Hiilf and ^lometimea more than half of the 
country had been seized by succesaive bnrbartan invaders; public 
security had sunk to the lowest ebb, FinnlH% in llsin-hsing’s prime 
hail come the great prosecution of r>74^ when 2,IKX),(MK) [1) Taoist 
and Buddhist monks were femed back into secubr life, ]t seemed 
indeed as if the destruction of the J^iw so often foretold in apocalyptic 
works as markiJig the last phase before the coming of ilaitreya, had 
actually taken placie. But the Third Stage was to last lOJKX) years, 
and by no reckoning could it he maintained that in the sixth century 
it had advanced more than a few hundred years, Maitreya was there¬ 
fore a long way oB, and he figures only occasionally and very dimly 
in the Son Chieh books. Theirs is a dark and hopeless or at least 
desperate creed, that flattens out the spiritual world into one dead 
level of ignorance and folly* It could not long compete with the 
optimistic creeds that offered a swift and easy approach lo Paradise, 

The sect with which Hain-h sing's follow'crs came chiefly into 
conflict waa indeed the Pure Ijind ^ (Japanese Jodo) whose worship 
of Amit^hha, a “separate Buddhaseemed to them a perilous pro¬ 
ceeding. With the other great Chme^ic sect^ the Dhyana (Zeal which 
arose almost at the same time, they came to a less definite issue, for 
though meditation waa considered by the San Chieh to be unsuit¬ 
able to the age, they did not altogether eschew it. The Tun Ifiiang 
collections contain a large niunber of wholly unedited Zen documents* 
It is great 1}" to be hope<l that it. Yabuki or one of big collc^guea 

^ Thp nkflU-^t PamilLfk? flCripttm that Klsfritca in IIh Cliiiip» TripLtAka k tha 
Suira, traiuiliitnl in 4.11. 14 T. WhEther An Shih-kAQ'i trnofllKtion of th* 
krtributed la lii« ttme tirM) emticd ia dembtfu^ in v'ww dC tlrij 
oxin-mtly owifiktinK khout ihet of hii utivittia. 




lIOHA^^ilE:DA^ SAISTS AND SANCT'UARIES IN PA LEWI NE ^ 

will turn tbeSr attention to these nod throw aotne light on the nbsolute 
darkness which surroimds the birth of the most fiunoiis and typical 

Far ^ 

A. Wai-ey. 


MOHA^tWKDAN SaIJiTS ASl^ SANCrtTARlE^I IX FAt-ESTISB. Bj TaUFIK 

Canaan. London : Luzac mid Co^^ 192^ ^ 

This book, by Dr. T. Canaan, a Jerusalem physician who has 
nuide a considemble study of Arab folk-lore, who is a promine^ 
memher of the Falostine Oriental Society, and also author of .'l5ef3f«HE)f 
((»d MfcjuiedniN i'hi dcr BiM, gives a valmvble and mteresting 

account of sanctuaries and of aaints who are the object of a popular 
cult in Palestine to-day. It is not limited, as the title would suggest, 
to Muslim abrincfl and saints only, but deals also with those venerated 
by i^aieatmiflD Chri&tianft. 

The author discusses the sites of these stmcluaries and the reasons 
for their choke, " High Places ’’ have always been associated with 
religion in Palestine, and monastericfl as well as shrines are to be found 
on the auniniiU of the hills there to this day, and that this preference 
was well-known even in the earliest days of IslSni. is suggested by the 
tradition according to which the Ihrophet stated that after a <^6^^ 
fjeriod, “ monastic life upon the tops of the mnunUms would be 
lawful for his follower,’ 

The writer, in describing the structure and decoration of these 
tombs, gives several inscriptions. Including that oti the tom o 
Fatima (daughter of the Imam yusayn, not Hasan as stated here), 
near Hebron, which is given more fully by Ihn Battuta.* 

The association of trees with shrines and holy personages, of which 
the author gives several instances, was to be found also m pre-Islam ic 
Ambift and is still esistent among Muslims in India and Albaiiia and 

Xorth .Urica.* 

'fTiq t>'pe3 of tombs ment ioned include the " niuqam , a sanctuary 
of aonie siae, sacred usually to a saint universallv honoure , w 


.U DhiihiiM. .IffStJ* oi i, p, 3tT. , ^ , 

^ M's*' 

/rtf ' t/> wf* 




liUU 


(i. p, U9), 

^ Gf. ttobert«n Smith, il./itfia* i,f th* 

Oinirtt, Ifem*- (J/Mjim). P- 2l’J! Tmnidct. SmnU TWI, pp. 3«-5. 
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Clermont Gamieaii has identffied with the “ imikam ” of Dcuteto- 
nomy, and the '^liigk places ^* ogaimt which the Jewish prophets 
preached so often in vain.^ Another type b the ** huwayta which 
in Palestine is the name given to a small enclosure of stones^ and ia 
alao found m North Africa ag a pyramid of stones, in the fotni of ^ 
circle or horse-shoe, cjcectcd over the tomb of marabouts, who arc 
not of sufheient importance to given a more pretentioua ahrinc. 
At these shrines offerings are made, including unimBl sacrificea. The 
^^muqaddam” (not muqaddim *') mentioned in this connection 
(p. 160) to whom Doutte refers (Magic d Relighn] b not an “ offerer 
but a ahnykJii the term b used in North Africa to denote the local 
leader of a group of dervishes. 

To the saints venerated at these shrines, recourse b h^d m all 
diihcultiea • to them pruyera arc offered and vows made. Aa human 
beings once themselves, they understand human needs and weabiegscs, 
and are easier of utcessi than God Most High. To the Palestinians, 
as to Muslims all over the world, the saints have becomE miDor deities 
and superstition has given them a place equal to—if not above—^that 
of God Miniselh As in other Muslim countries, women samts receive 
veneration equally v-ith men, and though their shrines are fewer in 
number in Palestine than those of men saints, the author notes that 
ffO per cent, of the women saints enjoy a w'lde reputation as compared 
with only 31 per cent, of the men. 

Like all Muslim saints, these Palestinian “walb*^are popukrlv 
believed to have the power of working miracles, healing the sick and 
puaLahing those who do violence to their shrines, while they are also 
credited with ability to walk on the sea and to fly. The saints of 
Palestine naturally include many Biblical chaiactcm such aa Kebl 
Musa (Moses). Da'fid (Da’^id), Ayub (Job), Yilnis, (Jonah), and 
Khalit {Abrahant) revered by Christians, Jews, and Muslims alike, 
and also saints of purely Muslim origin, including such famous leaders 
as aUDasuqhal-Rifa'j and Aba Himiyra, urhose shrines are found here 
though they were actually buried elsewhere. The woman saint Rabi a 
(see p. 57), who is buried in the grotto of St. Pekgia, b RSbi'a bint 
Isma'il of Syrkt® not her more famoua name.>iake Habi'a al-^\dawiyya 
of Basrawho died and was buried at Basra. 

It is a pity that thb book, with its wealth of valuable materia!^ 

^ lA p, 

* Ob. A.«. m. 

* Ok l.a. IM. 




LETTERS OS RELIOIOX AJTP fOLKLORE lU 

should not have been provided with « full index, a lack for which a 
detailed table of contents is no adequate compensation and it is also 
regrettable that a book ao carefully compiled should be maned by 
want of cate in proof-reading. ** With " for “ which , wifa for 
“ wives “ backed ” for “ baked ", “ mediant ” for “ mendicant " 
tiro only a few out of numerooB miaprinta. It is also tin fort iinute, since 
the hook appeata in English, that a sj-stem of transhtemtion more 
generally intelligible to English readers, should not have been adopted 
in preferenee to the Genmin syst-cm. 


Letters os Relioios aso Folklore. By the late F. W. Hasluck, 

annotated by JI, II. Hasluok. London : Lnxac and Co.. 1&'26. 

12#. 6<f. 

These are the letters of a scholar who had a wide knowledge of the 
religions. Mstory. and folklore of the Uvant, and had aUo made a 
close study of the unpublished records of earlier travellers. HLs 
contributions to the Annual of the British School at Athena and to 
" Folklore and his other published work had made him an accepted 
authority on his special subjects, and his premature death at the age 
of 42 was deeply regretted by a large circle of those who were interested 
in tie folklore of the Kear Eiist. 

The letters were writteo to a persoiial feiciid, not for pnrpoaca of 
publication, and for most of the period which they cover the writer 
was an invalid, and as such precluded from as aystematic a study as 
he would have Uked. to make of the topics he discum^. The letters 
have been selected and annotated by his wife, to whom the dianka of 
readers are due for the careful way in which she has carried out a 
♦■■atr 'which in the nature of the case was difficult, but to which sho 
brought first-hand knowledge of many of the subjects diflcusscd. 

The letters deal, os the title-page tells us, with religioii and folk¬ 
lore, and mainly with the two great leMgiona of Christianity and 
Talnm and their interplay in the ICear East, and there is much dis¬ 
cussion of saints and sonctuanes. ** Rabahet (mentioned on page 182) 
should be Rabi a bint Isma'a, a well-known Syrian saint who died 
at Jetuailom m am. 135+ 

The book cotitams an btereiatUig appendix on the Round Tempi© 
and Round Church, and U well illustrated by photographs and sketches, 
the latter bv the author himscU- The feeling with which one leaves 
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this book ia that of de^p r^et that the gittocl and Bchokrlj writer 
of these letters should not have lived tn m-ork out and develop Ms 
interesting theories, and to give them in finished form to the world. 
This book makes the reader look forwartl to the longer work Isldm and 
CkfistianUfj by this writer, also edited by hb wifei which is now in 
the press, 

Margafift Smith. 


Thb Difnab of thb Come Chuhch- Froin the Vatican Codex Copt- 
Borgia 59« Eklited by De Lacv O'Leary, DhD, pp* viii + 120. 
Lozac- 12^. 

I rovdew'ed the first part of tMs publication, covering the first 
four months of the Coptic year^. In the Butieiin^ voL iv (1926), p. 406* 
the text of which waa repfoduced from the MS. of the Difmr in the 
John Eylands IjibmTy at H^lancheater; thia is a welcome instalmeot^ 
and I look forward to the final portion* which Ls also to be found in the 
Vatican MSS.—the present volume covers the months of Tobi, Mechir, 
Pharoenoth, and Pharmouthi: Paehon, Faoni* Epep, and Mesorc (and 
the Epagompnat) are still to come. For general remarks on thb 
important liturgienl hook of the Coptic Church, 1 venture to refer 
back to my previous nottce. 

The following suggestioua may be made in the names of the Sainta 
commemorateii 1 “ 

Tj Tobi. Kusegnius : not Eugenius ed. Basset^ but) 

10 Mechir. Malarinos (= Melctiariua)^ given by the Coptic text* 
is wrong: the Ambk has the true name ^ Meletius, 

25 Mechir. The virgin itaiiit martyred with Archippus (or Arsenins) 
and Philcrnon w'as not Pelikia hut Lycia, J>r. O'Leary haa printed 
neXiKiA, which is iingmmmstical, for the copula is 
needed : read etiecpAtt ne XiKiA. " her name being Lyeia ”, 

14 Fhamenothi Anudoros and Alindins: should be Agnthodorus 
and Elpidim 

17 Pbamouthi. Eplaiiioai the Arable of the gives 

the right reading* Blasius l he became so popular in the West that we 
sometimes forget his Eastern origin—an Armeuian by birth, bishop of 
Sebaste, 

19' Fhsrmouthi. Aristo : so shortened as to he almost a nick¬ 
name ; from Aristobulus, Qa this day there is ako a commemora- 
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tion of maTtjTs, qv^i the last of whom Dt. O'Leary' gone 
wTongn mlliJig him (or her) Kikomo. Tlie Coptic is nXiiCOC 
nsKoJULH I dot liiflicult in itself, but nmde certsiti 

by B referpace to the S^itaxaTiiini, which ends the list with 
(Valesius) and then saya of them jr^ ^5,** Dr. D'Lcorv 

should not have beeb d(?cei™l by a Oreefc word mth the Coptic 
plural article. 

Students oI Egyi^tiub liagiologj' should lie grateful to Dr. O'Leary 
and to the Bristol Colston Rcaearth Society, whose generosity has 
assisted the present publication, and we mipt hope that they will 
continue their help to allow the work to be completed. 

S. Gaselee. 


Mauco Polo; II JIiliose, A cure di Lujoi FoifcoLO Benedetto. 

H X Id in. pp, v^xxi; 3-231, several leaves unnumbeied. 

Firensre, Olschki. 1928. 

Professor Benedetto, liberally subsidiacd as it appears by the City 
of Venice and by the Itaban Geographical Society, has been able to 
devote himself for three years to the study of the text of Marco Polo, 
and the result appeared m a large we ll-printed volume at the boginning 
of 1928, The book is divided Into two parts, liitroduction and Te.vt. 
It is evident that the text was printed before the Introduction and 
that the latter was printed ofi sheet by sheet as it was written, so that 
the author gives information on p. cii which he was unable to do on 
p. bexxi. \Ory remarkable as the whole book is it might have been 
better still perhaps if it had been done more delibenitoly and had 
received a final revision before any part of it was printed. It has been 
said to be based on the study of “ alt the manuscripts ”, but the 
author himself makes no such claim and indeed he could hardly have 
read, much less studied, all the 1211 odd iUsS. which be describes, in 
the space of two years or less, in addition to transcribing the longest 
of them all and large passages from several others.^ But it is cleor 
enough that he bas read and studied a large number of the more 
important- and with regard to not a few of these he is the first 

scholar to record the results of such study. The Introduction consists 
of a description and reasoned classification of all the AISS. known to 
Benedetto, Such a classificatiou has no doubt been attempted before, 

I Smeo writinjt thin I hsi-e l«n .V iUleiWriit in Ihfr HiriMa GtotTafi€a lialioKa 
tlut Prof- iftudlDd thp Maftci I'olo in thx* auinmtr nf 11^,2 
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fqr example by Yolep but on nothing nt all Uhe the present seale. 
And thongh further study may modify some ol the concluaioiia in 
some snmll points, it does not seem likely that Benedetto's isork will 
need to be done again. The MSS. are securely divided oS into five 
families, of which four are in turn cut op—one of them with almoat 
infimte intricacy—into Bubfamilies. It is chameteriatic of Benedetto'^s 
method p or perhaps a mere indication of haste and want o£ revision, 
that he provides no list of MSS. iiith numbers or other fixed symbols 
by which he and his aueceasora may refer to them briefly, and that 
may meim the Paris ALS. Fr. 5fi31 in Chapter Up while the della Cnisca 
MS. at Florence is in Chapter III; and that VB h used on p, cbcxsiii 
without any explanation of the initials or any statement that they are 
to be applied to a certain Btaali class of Italian ]hlSS. ; that he callB 
leaves co., ff.p nod (I think) pp., indiscrimmatelj; and that he refers 
to his own printed text sometimes by the chapter and lines sometimes 
by the leaf and coliimn of the MS, There are some misprints and many 
slips in the transcription of manuscripts. 

The second half of the book is occupied by the text. At the head of 
each page is the text of F (Ft. 1110) correctly tranacribed and well 
edited at last. The erratic spelling of the original is in some cases 
standardized and modernized, btit this extremely difficult operation 
has been wisely and mcxicrately performed. One would like to ask 
in passing hoiv the sound of W was expressed In medieval French or 
Italian. Is uocan {which Yule idoutifles with Wakhan} necessarily 
modernized as Voean+ or may it remain Uocan 1 The still more erratic 
punctuation has been very thoughtfully and successfully modemissed. 
And finally the very frequent gaps and mistakes of the original have 
been filled or corrected ns the case may be. These additions and 
corrections are for the most part obvious and within the pow'er of any 
careful reader to makcp but some of them ore tnote ingenious and 
difficulty and In any case here they are, clearly $et down in piint. and 
the famous text is perfectly intelligible for the first time. A very few 
ol these emendations seem to be unnecessaryp and one or two perhaps 
misiaken. At the foot of the page in smaller typo are printed the addU 
tiomil passages uot found in F from other so-ureeSp and pre-eminently 
of cQur^ from Ramusio (which remains the sole authority for many 
passages) and Z. a modem but hitherto onnoticed MS. found by 
Benedetto in the AmbrosiaiiB at Milan, The success with which this 
awkward piece of arrangement has been carried out by printers and 
editor is very remarkable. The additions themselves are full of mtereat 
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and some of those from Z appear in print absolutely for the first time. 
Of some of these new pieces one feeh that their general fioppression 
does credit to the good ta 5 te of the middle ages, but others are of 
quite extraordinary interest and we cannot be too grateful to Benedetto 
lor having recovered them. Between these two parts of the page 
and in still smaller print come critical notes, the least satisfactory- 
part of this most satisfactory section of the boot. One need not 
complain that there is not, as one e-nthuaiaatie reviewer has said there 
is, a complete apparatus cn'ficiw ; such a thing i^nqpld merely be an 
unwieldy mass of useless matter. Wherever a change baa been made 
in the text of F, the reading of the MS. is given bdow. Thus where 
sovran de is printed in the text fp. 210)^ dou ranee (a slip for roo«?) 
appears in the notes. This ia as it should be ; but why apace shoold be 
wasted by recording all the little mistakes in the French Geographical 
Society's edition of 1824, it is hard to ace. That text has done good 
work, and ita publication was one of the greatest events in the history 
of Marco Polo studies. Nothing is gained by laughing at it now, and 
the great apace thus wasted could have been filled to very great 
advantage fiiat by giving the authority for the etaendationa of the 
text, and secondly by adding to the prcaont very small selection of 
various readings, especially in the case of the proper names. 

The illustrations are interesting, and well done, but of no oritical 
value. It h apecially diBappaintihg and most surprising not to find 
a page ol Z among the facsimiles of famous manuscripts ^ There is 
fin admirable index. 

In conclusion Professor Benedetto is specially to be coiignitubted 
on having given us an edition of one definite text (F), relegating all 
additional matter to footnotes and resisting the temptation to produce 
another eclectic text or to make any foolbOi attempt to restore an 
imaginary " original text ”; and to this tctj notable edition his 
learned essay on the classification of the manuscripts forms a worthy 
introduction, 

A. C. Movle, 


Travels op Fray SeBASTtAX Manrujoe. Editol by Lieut.-Coi:., 
C. E. Luard. YoL i : Arakan, Hakluyt Sotiiety, 1927. 37^, fid. 

Before his deeply lamented death last }'icar, Colonel Luard had, 
with the osaLstonce of Father Hosten, completed his edition of the 
of Fra^ S€baMian Manriquef the first volume of which has just 
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bci'n published by the Hskkyt Society. Tbe whole work will certainly 
form a valuable addition t-o this great aeries of travels. Here and there 
the vohiiue seems to have lacked the hnal touch. On p+ 141 fast 
seems a misprint for “ feast ; and there are notes which will never 
lie necdcfl by those who use the volume^ e,g. the note oo lLiaiill[>atam 
on p. 217. Xof do w e like the practice of clubbing severa I notes together 
under a single reference number. But apart £rom these trifles, the 
volume is evcelleatly wilted, and the tranabtion^ which simplifies 
many of Jlanriquc a involved sentences, runs with ease and with 
something of the true tone of the aeventeenth century. 

As a writer, Jlaurique cannot rank high. He is rbetorlcal, full of 
quotations from the Vulgate,^ the Fothera, and occasionally profane 
wrltera. He is not olwfljis honest, as we reckon honesty^ and wdll cite 
native chronicles w hen his real source of infonnation is Mendez Pinto. 
After the manner of Livy, he places in his own and other peopIe^s 
mouths prodigious harangues, which can never have been delivered. 
But lus narrative of his own adventures is straightforward and 
at times vivid i and he himself tnust have poasei^ied a most 
attractive personality. He was a zealous missionary, and yet 
tactinl and diacfcct. He was evidently able to Impress those 
with whom he came in contact—king, priests, or ofliciak. We 
judge him to have been entirely free from the faults and vices 
which are commonly attributed to the Portuguese of his day in India; 
and he appears at once pious, humble, and humane. He compares 
himself with nil his advantages of Christian upbringing with an Indian 
Chriytian, and was confused to think how little he was doing, althongb 
in fact he had risketl his life time and again. 

The princijial value of the present volume consists in the accoimt 
which it gives of the kingdom of Amkan in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth centurr. Maurique, who belonged to the Augustinian 
Onler, was sent from Hugli to minister to the Christian population 
to the castwnnb, and so proceeded to Dianga, the port opposite 
Chittiigong, and then to Axakan, where he was detained by the Magh 
ruler, who, like the Burmese kings, could not bear to a How foreigners 
to leave his dominions. It was some five years before he could effcnt 
hb departure, and bis mirmtivc throws much light on a kingdom best 
remembered for the raids conducted by the Magbs and vagabond 
Portuguese in their per vice on the caatern districts of Bengal, 
Manrlquc’a account of the Portuguese is probably more favoniablc 
than was waironted by the facta ■ at all events he displays their best 
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aide to the t^ader^ as ttas indeed natural in a fdlow-muiitrjniaii. 
His description of many of the Arakanese cuatont^ ia very ioeocieistcat 
with Buddhist principles; and it is sometinies hard to know whether 
he is tnistaken. or whether more primitive customs had modified 
Buddhist practices. In one case at all events, his description of tho 
Talaing spirit-dance ^ he is probably mistaken m intmduciiig sacrifices^ 
At the court Jlnslim influences were strong, as was natural owing to 
the neighbourhood of the great Moghul Empire. It had been exhibited 
by the adoption of Persian titles and the issue of medallions bearing 
the kalima^ in spite of the king’s Buddhist faith. At the court of 
Thiritbudamma Manrique found a Muslim magician esercLeing great 
infiuence; and he is said to have induce<i the king to prelude his 
coronation by a huge number of expiatory executions; but these must 
have been due less to any specific MuBlim infiuence than to the Bur\'jval 
of more primitivo ideas, as Mr, Harl ey has pointed out. The corona¬ 
tion is described in great detaU; and was preceded by the coronation 
of twelve minor ebiefs so as to justify the King's assumption of the 
title Lord of the Twelve Kings 

H. Ih>t>wKU** 


A Pageast of India. By Aisolf Waixy. Pp. x + b56. London : 

Constable and Co,| Ltd., 11^27. 

The inequality of this book is due to the inequality of the authorities 
which have been used in its compilation. The author Lays no claim 
to profound scholarship, and it would be unreasonable to demand of 
the writer of a history of India from the earliest times to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ability to consult orij^al authoritiea for all 
his facta, but it is not unreasonable to expect that modem authorities 
should be consulted. The book suggests that the author was engaged 
on it for some vcais. In the course of which he learned much, for while 
the record of the reigti of Auiangztb and of the btter part of that of 
Shuh Jahun is based on the best modem authorities, the aMXjnnt of ail 
that goes before that period appears to bo drawn from the works of 
earlier ^Titers who, for lack of materialt could reproduce nothing more 
than the uncritical records of two or three Indian chroniclers. ‘^The 
author does not even seem to have consulted, for the reign of AkbaC;^ 
the late Mr* Vincent Smith’s illuminating study of that mier ; and 
the same author’s Bmall Oxford IliMortj o/ /ndin would have saved 
Mr. Waley from many ii slip; for instance, from the assumptioii that 
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I>Uili has been from time inunemorial an imperial city, and that its 
rulers in the twelfth century were Emperors of India, or even o£ 
Hindiistan. The use of the geographicftl term Affiiiinistan'V when 
speaking or writing of that country before the middle of the eighteenth 
oenturv^ is an anachronisin, as is also the destiription of the mounted 
troops of Mu'izK-al-din Muhaonnsd as ** Afghan c-avatryAlik 
Khan " is an unfainiliftr vemion of the name of Ilak Man of Trans- 
oxiana l it is not safe to assume that two sons of a MuaJim sovereigCL, 
bom on the same day, are twine J the SaljnqB are better described 
aa Turks than as ” Tartars ” ^ the genealogical tree of the Ghaanavids 
will be searched in vain for Mas'fld^s two sons, Modud and Madud ; 
and Timur was not the Moghul The correcti name* or title, of the 
third of the Slave Kings (not “emperors**) of Dibli was Ikiitmish. 
not Altomsh : ** Hntukn is a strange variant of the name of Hul^l 
Khfui; and the title of the brother of ^Ala-al-din IQiali! was; Ulugh 
Man, not Alaf Kh^. The author'^s reticence on the subject of the 
relationa between "Ala-al-din MnljT and Kafur Hazardinari (Malik 
Naib) and between Qutb-alniin Mubarak and KhuKrav Khan docs 
credit to his delicacy, but amount'; to concealment of relevout facta 
without a knowledge of which it is irupoflsible to understand the 
course of events at this period. 

The account of the mutiny of Muhammad ihs Tug^luq's army 
before Warangal is in correct, hut the details of the mutiny have l>een 
m garbled, perhnjw intentionally, by the contemporary Indian 
chronicler that few' European historians have succeeded in discovering 
the fact that ^Muhammad hituself was the rebel and that the principal 
officers of his army refused to join him. This prince committed many 
follies after his ascent of the throne, but was never so fooliish as to 
contemplate “the conquer of that portion of the Hininlayfln range 
situated between India and China ”, that ia to say, nearly the whole 
range. The title of the first king of the Rahmani dynasty of the 
IMkan W'as not " ^-VM-al-din ];;[asan Shah Gangu Bahmani ”, but 
'Ala'fll-din Jfasan, Bahman ^ah^\ancl it had no connection w'ith 
the caste-name Brahman. Mr^ Waley was probably unaware of the 
latest results; of epigraphical researchn The circumstances of this 
King's election, too, ore very imperfectly narrated, also the account 
of the reign of Firtlz Shah Tughli^qi of whose campaigns in Sind and 
Bengal no meiitiou ia made. 

The author is too ready to accept genealogical claims fonnnlated, 
but never ouhstantiated, e.g. ihe claim of FrithW Raj to descent from 
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tie Pandftva Yudiisthim ; tiat of tie Kathors of Marwax to deaceDt 
from tie Gftiarwiira of Koiiaiaj; that of Yfl&uf ^Adi] Khan of Bijapur 
to descent from the X^timaoli Siil^ns ; that of Lakiojf Yadavrao to 
descent from the Yiidava house of Deva^ri; and thiit of the Bhonsle 
clan to descent from the Sesodloa of Meu'ar. Chi the other hand the 
statement that the Niijiim Siaii kiit^ of Abmadno^ir were “ to a 
certom extent of Hindu eitruction is mLaleadlng, They were 
inunediately descended of n Brajvmun famiEy of PathiT. 

Indiscriminate praise of Akbar is another defect of this book. He 
was undoubtedly a very great niler^ and in advance of his age, but he 
was not free from weaknesses^ among which were inordinate vanityg 
love of conquest for its own sake, iacontinenccj and iotempenince. 
The courtly fabrication that he ehivabroiisly refused to smite the 
wounded Hemu has been too readily accepted, the nccount of the 
death of Jaimal at his hands is iniiceunite, and *Ibiidat-Ki^nn doea 
not mean House of Argument, but House of Worship* To assert that 
the apostate Christinna who fell into Akbar's hands on the capture of 
Aslrgarh W'ere ** re-bapti^sed ” is to accuse the Portuguese priests in 
Akbar’s camp, the best, be it remembered, that Goa could produce, 
of gross igDomnce of Catholic doctrine and practice. Those whoao 
baptism is doubtful are baptized aufi ronddiorae, but a lapsed Christiun 
is not re-admitted to the Church by le-baptism, for tlie Sacniment of 
Boptism cannot be repeated. 

** The famous ^Toghul clan of the Syeds of Bnrha ” is a strange 
confraternity. A Snj'yid is a descendant of the prophet Mnhnnimad, 
and therefore^ by descent, &n Arab of the (juraish tribe. He cannot 
be Bl member of a Mughul clan. The claim of the Sayyids of B^ha 
to the status of Saj’jids has not invariably been ndmittcri. but they 
have not hitherto been accused of iKiing Jlongols, Xo official of tbe 
em|ieror Jahangir could have been entitled “ Kuli Khi ki nor could 
the founder of the d}'nasty of Colcondii have been entitled “ Xuli 
Kutub Shah His name and title were Sultan Quli Quth ^lah. 

Only a out of Eonny ijiaccoi’acica have been cited, but 
Mr. Waley’s work is, in apite of ita errors, a praiseworthy endeavour 
to present the hLatoiy of India to the English reader in an acceptable 
fona, and it is to bo hoped that it wiU arouse interest in this much 
neglected subject. 


\V. H- 
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The LErrrERs of Gertrude Bell. Selected aod edited by Lady 
Bell, D*B,Eh London : Ernest Beim. Ltd. 19:27. 

It is iffell that Gerttude Bell should have been allowed to tell her 
own story* Xo adequate life of her could have been written but by 
a relation or intimate friend, and such a life would have been liable 
to depreciatioD on the score of partiality. Her letters show the woman 
as she was. From them each can fonn his own estimate of her worth, 
and few will withhold the meed of admiration due to a personality so 
connEmndtng and so channlEig. ilaterialista of the grosser sort may 
regard her life as wasted, in the sense that she missed some of its 
joySt and much of its physical comfort; but let them re-read this book 
to leam how a life of sacrifice may be. No one waa more capable 

than Gertrude Bell of deep afiECtioa^ of appreciating to the lull the 
happiness of intimate association with those whom she ioved, and of 
the enjojmient of life's lighter pleasuiea; but she found a higher 
bappiness in the work which lay before her, the work which none but 
she could haw done so w-ell. Wherever ahe wiis and however tihe waa 
employedt she tasted life to the full. ” Say, is it not rather refreshing 
to the spirit to lie in a hammoeh strung between the plane trees of a 
Persian garden, and read the poems of Hafiz ? Ls a strange question 
from one who was yet a girl. Her delight as the best of nil lady 
mountaineers’' in Alpine climbing, in eluding Turkish officials and 
peuetratiug the country of the Bnizes, iu the strange gutturals and 
broken plurals of the Arabic language, which she afterwards acquired 
BO perfectly ; the great siest with which she entered into the spirit of 
arehaeological exploration in Asia Minor, her tolerance even of Basra 
and her joy in her work in 'Iraq, aU go to make up the picture of a full 
and happy life, to which the colour ia supplied by her deep love and 
a Section for her family. 

The letters contain a few- slips hardly to be expected from such 
a scholar m the writer of them. Among these we iaa_y instance ^i7a 
for Jelal-ed-Din for Jelal-ed-Din Bumi, and the state¬ 

ment that the death of Husain Is mourned on ]iluhanam 15« 

The present writer hod the privilege of a slight acquaintance w'lth 
Gertrude Bell, but never enjoyed an opportunity of improving it. 

It needs the peu of one who knew her better to do full justice to this 
wonderful woman. Scholar, poet, historian, archaeologist, art 
critic^ mountaineer, explorer^ gardener, natumlist, distinguished 
servant of the StatCj Gertrude wjvss all of these, and w'as recognized by yf 
experts as an expert in them rIL” Her family alone can estimate and I 
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ftppiwbte her love lof them, but the evidenee of that love which 
appear? io her lettera, portrays for the reader a most lovable charaoter* 
Her learnings ter ability, her energy^ hcj devotion to duty, and, 
abo\^e all, her modesty after great aehieveDieiit?, complete the picture. 

\V. H. 

StKAiL^ By CoL^aiDOK Kesnard. London: The Richards Press. 

192L 

This book^ discursive^ curious, introspective, and intermittently 
obsemmt. breathea the joy of Persiaa travel, its pictures of which will 
awaken pleasant memories for all who have enjoyed traversing the 
open desert and the imked hills in leisurely fashion with a string of 
mules, and the conversation of muleteers, and of casual acquaintanees 
among wayfarer? and villagers. The road stretches onwards to a 
long low ridge striped with salt/' What traveller nearing the end of 
this long stretcht has not longed to see what liea over the edge of the 
ridge, only to discover that what lies beyond b even what lay on the 
hither side ? The author has a sense of beauty, and the AasAbA-bred 
dream of lafaiuin transcend? the reality but by a little and merely 
restores faded glories; hut Natonz might have left memories other 
than that of the hoary brigand Naib Husain. Ho will no more play hi? 
pranks on rotund Ekiglishmen and Bakhtiyari warrioiSj for both he 
and his son MashaUah have long since expiated on the gibbet their 
lives of violent, if occasionally facetious crime. 

It is a pity that the transliteration of Persian words should convey 
so little idea of their pronunciation, and that in the verses which the 
author reprodtices quantity mark? ^ould he so misplaced ns to destroy 
the rhythm. This is especially regrettable in the verses quoW on 
page? 59 and 6U, w here the author’s faulty and hardly intelligible 
transcription gives no idea of the stately mjos, one of the most musical 
of all Persian metres- The verse translations need have lost neither 
beauty nor rhythm by closier adhefence to the origin ab. 

Sir Colcridigc Kcimurd's observation is not alwaj^is exact. 
for instance, do not wear red turbans. Some of hi? Persian word? are 
impossible. There is no such niitne ns “ Gurbam Ali nor are tho 
questioners of the dead named ^i^unkir and Mimkir ”, and these are 
only random examples of maiiv similar error? which it would bo worth 
while tu correct should tbc book reach a second edition^ from which 
the author ? gibe at bis military ho^ts might well be omitted. 

WoLSELEY 
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Kesya from within. B3' W'. McOhecor Ross, late Director of 
Public Works, Kenya, pp. 486. Eight jUustmtions froin photo¬ 
graphs and l& maps and cliagtiuns. Iiondon ; George Allen and 
Unwin. Ltd., 1927. 

This is a much-disciisBed work — and discussed, in soioie cjuarters, 
with considerable venora, in spite of tbe foot that it is conuuendably 
free from bitterness and notably fair to all pfirtics. It is also eminently 
readable, and may he recomtneiided to the attention of anyone 
interested in East Africa, whether prepared or otherwise to agree 
with its conclusions. It must be said, however, that from any point 
of view, Mr. McGregor Ross’s book provides abundant food for thought 
and deaervefi serious consideration. After a hiatorical retrospect sketch¬ 
ing in outline the events of four centuriea, we have, in four most 
illuminating chaptera, an aeooimt of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company and its activities, and of the various phases through which 
the land question has passed. The currency problem, a sore perplexity 
to outsiders, is also fully explained. We have a graphic picture of the 
various condietbg elements in the Colony and their apparently irrecon¬ 
cilable interests—but thoughtful readers will discover at least hints 
towards a solution. Due consideration to the questions here raised 
and discussed, would require at least the scope of a QiKtrterlij article ; 
suffice it to say that the whole book should be read and carefully 
weighed by intending settlers—more particularly, perhaps. Chapter UIL 
Those who eulogize in glowing terms the “ideal climate” of the 
High!nnd.s are apt to forget that low temperature in equatorial latitudes 
is not everything, and that high altitudes, and perhaps other 
insufficiently investigated factors, may have n disastrous effect on the 
nerves, accounting in many cases for what used to be known in Genaanv 
asTropenkolier. The same is true, to some extent, of Southern Rhodesia, 
B delightful region, but no place for people with. e.g.. weak hearts. 
“ For English children,” Mr. McGregor Ross says, " the oountiy is u 
forcing-house "—a point which parenta will do well to bear in mind. 


Festschrift Mei.shof. Hamburg : Augustin, 1927. 

This haudsoine volume was offered to Ptofeasor Mcinhof_the 

doyen of Bantu studies in Europe, on the occasion of his 70th birthday 
by a number of his colleagues and friends. The fifty contributors 
include representatives of Germany, Austria, Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and South Africa. 
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Moat of tho essays deal, oa ia fitting; with AMcan languages (Meinhofa 
nama b chkOy aasocLuted witli tke Bantu kmiLy but he haa not coufineicJ 
his attention to it> aa feadeia of hi^ Spfachen def not to 

mentioii nuiceiroufl oocaaiona] essays, will rcmemberl—but atudies 
from other speech-families, and in general Unguistica are contributetl 
by Professor Meillet. Dr. Panconcelli-ralzia, Professor Boas, Mr, Sidney 
Ray, and others, and four |>iApers. not strictly Hnguistie^ by 
Dr. Thilenlus, E. Caaaircr, M. liklilujik, and T. W. Danzel. The vokime 
fonna a little library in itself, and would require many pages to di^cus'-i 
it adequately, A pathetic interest attaches to the second essay, 
Classes nominales en Wolof by the late Maurice Delafossc. Professar 
Westermann's recent work has placed the whole question of the 
Sudjmic liknguagea (in which T suppose VVobf mu^ be included) in 
a new lights and the rebtionHhip of hb^ KhKsen^prtichen to Baiitii calls 
for intensive investigation. The Wolof classes, though distinguished 
by prefixes, do not appear, on a cosiml inspection, to be identical with 
the Bantu system, and an important point of dlffcrenee is to be found 
in the fact that the plural is not indicated by a change of prefix. 

Jensen (Kiel) disciiascs the negative particle in Bantu for which he 
poatulatCsS a primitive form Aa. I cannot hem examine his afguments 
in detail, but they appear to me to supply a much-needed explanatiou 
of the cjiiginatic Vemba form mh{~, the cause of serious hcart'searehlngs 
to many students, 

K. Koehl (Dar-cs-Salaam)—author of a meritoriouii Shambala 
Grattiuiat^ has an interesting paper^ headed ELne fast verloren 
gegangene KUsse dcs Ur'Eantu ”— vjz^ a class ’with the prefix ku~ 
In spite of the wide knowledge and careful research here evident, I 
am unable to agree with the whole of his conclusions. His first set of 
examples (Ruanda Xyainweri kuffuhi ‘"foot”, Ruanda 

uibi-co^, Hercro oku-oko ""atm etc.) are clearly locatives, which, hy 
a quite intelligible process have taken the pbee of the simple noun. 
(Cf. Blcek, Compamiivt Graminar &f Soitih African | 4^* 

where the locati%"e nature of the prefix is recognked, though he does 
not hint, at the substitution of the locative for the primitive form.) 
This is more particularly evident in words denoting parts of the body, 
which in some Languages are found in their original form — e.g. Pogoro 
foot {Mombasii Swahili fiuu]. Apart from these, Koehl 
places in his lost ku- cLass a number of nouns in which the ku almost 
certainly forms part of the stem, e.g. Swahili u-iucha “nail ”, kase 
“ neck kope "" eyelid and even ki-fua ** chest ” (as being derived 
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from » prioutiTe -ii/w) and even the Atmofit universal Bantu himi 
I “ t43i With regard to the last-named, one would like to inquire how 

' Zulu has developed the form tsAuini, whereas the Jht- inGnitive prefix ‘ 

j {the locative is lost in this language except for some pretty obvious 

I traces), retains its shape. Bochl divides the dhambsla Jhdt " dog *' 

a word " eonst uncrklarlichinto the dtu- prefix and U < lia " to cry 
i therefore = “Hetilvieh”! His idea is that this prefix denotes 

! (®) parts of the body ; (6) nnimals ; (c) plants and parts of plants ; 

(d) weapona, implements, etc.—a fairly comprehensive category. Not 
1' content with words obviously containing the syllable Jh*-, h* adds 

I' several in which other consonants are derived by Mcinhof from a 

hypothetical primitive I - — which a hypothesi forms part of the stem. 
Dr, Eiselcn hus written on the modifications produced by nasals in 
the Bounds of Thonga—a language not yet sufticiently studied from the 
phonetic point of view, as Jimod's valuable work does not appear to 
have been followed up. 

I have oeoessarily confined my attention chiefly to the Bantu part 
I of this work, but even to this it is impoaaibk to do jastice within the 

present limits. Such contributions as that of I’rofessor Daniel Jones 
on “ Words distinguished by Tone in Seohuana", Dr. Doke’a “The 
Significance of Class la of Bantu Nouns", the Rev. W. Bourquin’s 
' ‘ Die Sprat-hc der Phuthi ’’ certainly deserve the full examination which 
cannot be Recorded them here, 1 must, however, mention Miss 
I ‘ Stevenson's “Specimens of Kikuyu rroverbs", P. Blessing Dahle’a 

j' transcription (with musical notation) of the Zulu aemg composed after 

I the battle of Lsandblwana, and Dr. Ceruili’s “I] gergo delle genti di 

liassa casta della fiomaiia "—which may be of value in clearing up 
the relation between these ** Nilot tribes" and the Wasanye and 
Waboni of Kenya, 

Of capital imjjortance, to conclude, is Professor Crerraak's very 
scholarly and suggestive essay " Die Lokalvorstellnng und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir den granimiitischen .^ufban afrikanischer Sprachen "— 
which 1 would commend to the attention of all languagc^students. 

A. W. 

■ I think it in fwafftiLy admitted that the infinitive end lecatire premies en, 
QriginiUjr idftitiwl, Ihaugb naw tinted m fiiDOtian. 
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Cminsenca Han13BCW3k. a Msmuttl ol the Kseng^i Ungniige spoken in 
the Prot<fCtorate of Xorthcm Khodesiftr By A, Sidney B. 
Ranger, M.A,, F.R G.S., late Priest of the UniYmities' MiissioH 
to Centml Africa, 8| X 5^, pp. viii + S37. London : Sheldon 
pToas, 1928. 10s. 

Msenga ia a Bantu language, tmwritten till within the last 25 years; 
the first attempt in this direction being made by the late A.C. Madan^ 
whOj in 1905, estimated the tribe m numbering some 50,000 indlviduala, 
Mr. Ranger gives the figure as 70,000. They live on the northern bank 
of the Zambezi (whither they appear to have migrated about a hundred 
years ago), to the east of the Lwangwa Biver^. extending eastward to 
the border of the Xyasabnd Protectorate. Mr, Ranger is of opinion 
that with the speech of adjacent people. Chinscnga—beyond the 
usual Bantu affinities—has little in eoimnon. In its range of words 
it would appear to be richer than, at any riite+ those to the east, and 
both in \^ocflbuiary and in syntax it bears a closer resemblance to 
Chi^sa and Chi wemba than to them A inspection, however, 

reveals a large number of words identical in form with those of similar 
meaning in Kyanja, while others are the same save for Blight change, 
of sound. The comparative richness of two languages is difficult to 
gauge, unless one has a close ncc|iiaintance with both ^ a glance at the 
late D. C. Scott's Mang anja Vania) Dictionary—bearing m mindt 
moreover, that Dr. Hetherwick has collected between four and five 
thousand additional words—might suggest that this language need 
not fear a comparison with Xsenga. In the author's account of Xsengti 
bounds—though expressed in pre-phonetic terms—there seems nothing 
to which one could take exception, but he rai&^ two interesting 
questions. One concerns the sound for which he uses the symbol w 
(elsewhere, e.g. in Lamba, denoting the bilabial fricative) and which 
is spoken not with the lips pursed and the mouth contracted, but 
more softly, from the front of the mouth, and with the tongue pressed 
lightl}' agaiimt the lower teeth Mr. Ranger expressly says that the 
sound i& not quite the same as " w'hut b uauall}" denoted by a b in 
Chiwemba (i.e. as I understand it, the bilabial fricative). It is 
probably similar to, if not identical with that referred to in Scott s 
Dictionary^ which, according to information receivtil from Dr. Hether- 
■wick, is ecrtuinly not the bilabial fricativ'e. Another point is the sound 
written ss and said to be mterchangeable with sA (/)^ 1 suspect it 
be—Meinhofs cerebral (retroflex) a very (^rnmon sound in 
VaOj and not alw'ays easy to differentiate from J . 
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As r^gardA the arrangeoieiit of the noun-clasaos, I regret to lice 
that li' and lu- are lumped together ns Class 5, because both have 
plurals in j«a- (cotiee<|ueiit]y those Ik- iiounA which have plurals of 
Class iO are classed under 9—here <all«l 3). Conluaions of this sort 
would be avoided if graiuraarians would follow Blwk’s arrangement 
of counting singular and plural prefijcea as denoting separate classes, 
recognbciug the fact that they do not always correspond in pairs—that 
one plural may belong to two or more singulars, or even (as in Ganda) 

that a prafis may be plural with one class of nouns, and singular with 
another. 

The remarks on the firat-usunUy called the pcrson^ckss are 
extremely suggestive. “ In Chiasenga , . . this class is hv ao means 
confined to words which stand for human beings . , . ii coninrises 
the names of , . . the majority , _ of the animals, birds, fishes 
ins«t8, reptiles, trees, hushes, grass and herhs. Yet the class is not 
limited even to animate beings, whether human or otherwise, for 
included in it are numbers of words which denote things not posseting 
life, fn so far as it Js possible to genera I ixe. these inanimate objects 
may be said to include, to some extent, dances, scarification-marks, 
maladies and various foods in their prepared state.’’ 

As regards animals, it seems clear that, originally belonging to 
other classes (most usually the 9th or class us nlcandme, jackal) 
they are placed in the first class, find receive its plural prefix, by way cf 
personification. With regard to trees and plants the case is more 
puzslhig—but r might suggest that some confusion arose (though 
It does not seem to have done ao in other bnguogea) through the first 
and third prefixes (inn- or m-) being identical. Whether some obscure 
notion of pcraonality attochea-or formerly did so-to the other 
objects eniimemted. it would be interesting to inquire; it is at any rate 
worth noting that the Baganda places kaumpuli " small-pox " in the 
pet3on-cJaaH. 


The “alternativeplural ” in rfla-(p. 10 } kprobably (though perhaps 
ita orjpnaJ force has been lost or obscured in Nsenga) augmentative 
implying either a large number of ohjecfei, or several objects of unusuai 
size. It is curioua to find that augmentatives in cAi'- (p. 12) are treated 
as tioims of the 7th class, and have plurals in vk, -q ('binvanja thev 
count as of the 0th and their plurals take the prefix laa-. The whole 
of this hook tempts to further diBctission. which, unfortunately is 
impossible here. It includes a useful vocahulory and collection of 

phrases, . ... 

A, MEBjfJER, 
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ElNFt'MHU?rG IN DAS StUDIUM DER KaL'K.A^I&CHEN SfIUCHEN^ ilit 

einer Sprachenkarte voii AlKiLF DrRR. Verlag det jUta Major. 

9i X 6Jt pp- vii + 380. Leip^g, 

This book deals with thirty-five Caacasiati languages divided into 
three sets : those o( the north-west (Ap'hkbajEp Ubych, Circassfan), 
the south-west (Georgian ^ MingreliaUt Laz, Svanetinn}^ and north¬ 
east (subdivided into the Chechen and Lesghian groups). The author 
makes clear his uini^ which is not to speak of foreign languages now 
used in the Caucaain;! (e.g. Russian, Turkish^ Armenum^ Osset, etc.), 
and having an liido-Gcrmaiiie, Semitic or Ural-Altaic chametcr; ho 
limits hia inquiry to those w'hich, as a working hji'pothosis at. least, 
may he considered to have sutlicient in cointnon to be called vaguely 
**' ConcAsian though the bthmus is nothing but a refugium 
gentium and not neccBsarily the original home of any of them, and 
pogtulatea the existence of u Prntoeaucasian ** tongue at some early 
period. Diir's book is meant to ho a step towards the recoguitiou of 
such a ProtocaucASian idiom, and t hirty years^ work have well prepared 
hiin fof this effort to give to the w^orld something better than the work 
of von Emkert (1888). Of Manf's Japhetic theory Dirr quotes his 
former opinion (Cattco^'tw, i, 1924^ p. 109) that there is much truth 
in the thcoi^\ whosie discovery b comparable m importance with 
that of the unity of Indo-Gpnnauic, etc., hut adtls that Marr has 
altered his thesis, or rather “ Procrustean bed on which he lays and 
maims languages, to such an extent tliut Dirr can no longer follow 
him, and must protest strongly against the attempt to bring into 
philology the political view now propagated from Moscow of the 
subjugation of the Orient by Indo-European “ bourgeois colonial 
policy The sketch-map at the end of the liook is poor, as the author 
admits, but to improve it would have cost too much ^ the bibliography 
(pp. S7S-9) also is inadequate ■ the cardinal numbers iti the thirty-five 
languages (pp. 358-61) arc given. 

Dirr rightly insists on the importance of his vi ork as an endeavour 
to bring t he Caucasian languages into direct touch vrith Western Eiiropej 
saving students the troiible of learning Russian. For a century St. 
Petersburg strove to weaken the prestige of the literary languages of 
the Caucasus by patronirJng the lesser languages; primers, catechisms, 
and school IxDoks, Bometinies carelessly edited and inaccurate, were 
printed in quaint orthogmphy for tribes who posscEssed no books or 
MSS. before, and in this way valuable material has been collected and 
Reserved. This policy continues, with tesulta which its aiithoia do 
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ndt seem to realke ; its tendency is not only to strengtheo local 
traditou and deaire for “ self determination and autonomy but, a$ tbe 
influence of books sucb as Dirr^s and SDirr’'s gradiiaLly becomes felt, 
to strengthen the sense of Cancasian unity. 

While maintaining the kinship of the Caucasian tongues, the author 
rightly saya thk does not exclude their relatiouahip to other groups; 
they form a branch but the branch belongs to a tree with common 
roots. His chapter (pp. 24-8) bn the question whether the Caucaskn 
languages are really ** isobied ** is of interest, and rejects the u pwri 
theory of a ** polygenesis ”* 

The longest section is, naturally, that dcvoterl to the Georgian 
group [pp, 57-i;Sl) which alone has n literature and, diOPCU%'cr, a 
strongly marked identity. Here the student will find a very short 
outline of the elements of GcorgiEiii grammar, though it is a pity 
that for the sake of economy all the examples are transliterated; tie 
remarks on the nature of the Caucasian verb in general arc clear and 
sound (from p. 62), though necessarily brief; a paragraph (p. 129) 
enumerates some of the characteristics of the group. 


0. W 


Caucasica. Heransgegeben von A. Djhr, Fasc. 4 und 5. Verlag 
der Asia Major. 10 X 7, pp. 141 Uiid 13C>, Leipzig. 1927. 

The fourth part of 3Ir. Dirr^s Caucasico contains two sections^ 
of which the former is the conclusion of und Stidkaid-miMh, 

ein Eeitrai^ zur Fra^ der Sprarhmischun^ wn Gerhard giving 

a mass of material for the study of Georgian and Aimemsin phonetics 
and etymology. Chapter IX (p. 13) deals with grammatical gender,^ 
CLipter X (p. 18) with the Survival of the Indo-Oemuinic ease system 
and the final chapter (fAw Arr/imisefte ah Muchspraeke) sums up the 
whole w'ork and ends with a reference to Professor Murr's Japhetic " 
theor}% remarking that the qiie^-tiou of the relationship of the Georgian 
and Amienian Languagea must remain open till we have more certain 
etymological knowledge of the Horthvelian {Georgian) group. 

The second article [to be continued) is Die Spraehe der Uhtjehen, 
grammar^ tests, glossary, and German index, by Adolf Dirr, of the 
language of the UbychSt or Ubukhs. or Abaza, who fomcrly lived 
in the ’Wcfltem Caucasus, north-weat of Suklium, between the rivers 
Bhakhc and Shatahe (cL Bcllb Circossb) but in ISftt all fled, like 
their neighboorsp from the Eussians to Turkey, and ore now almost 
lost as a separate racbl and linguistic group. To preserve wbit 
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left of their language, Dirr was sent, iu 1913, by the Rus$ijiU Academy 
to SrpandKa Gol {Tamid district) and he here gives the result of hia 
viait. All the mirvhdag Ubykhs speak Turkish, Ciicassiau and a 
rapidly lessening quantity of their own tongue^ The present article 
devotes 5 pp. to phonetics, the gfatanMitbal skefdi begins on p. 72, 
and is followed, on p. 119, by texts, with German tratusbtioUp and 
on p. 125, the glossary. 

The fifth part of the jounml continues and conqltides 

(pp. 1-51) the editor^B gfammotiCal sketch, adth texts, glossary, and 
German index, of the rapidly dying Ubych langiuige. Profe^r Diir 
also gives {pp, 55-9) as a specimen of the polyglot verse of the Tifils 
costermongers (a jumble of four idioms: Georgian^ Armenian, Tatar, 
and Russian), a love-song composed by A. GriinSvili, ten years ago 
the most popular viTiter of that kind of compoaition (coHections of 
his works were published in 1910 and 1914), and (pp, four 

Udian folk-talcs with German translation. The List and longest 
contribution to tins number (pp. 73—130* with n sketch-map of the 
Mediterranean^ Black Sea, and adjacent regions) is by Robert Eislor, 
und deals with the names of the " sen-peoples in Oriental doemnents ; 
it is of great intorest for all student-s of the history of the ancient 
world and deals with the etymology of names like Hellene, Dolopi 
Chalyb, Chaldl, etc. i the pirt played in the lomiation of these 
ethnic tenns by the C^ueasian plural endings in ni and pi, bi b insisted 
upon and the 30 pp, of notes full of bibliographical references show 
a vast amount of careful research. A further instalment of this 
important work is to appear in the next number of Conoa^icn, 

0. VVAJtDHOP. 

LeHRBCCU her GRAMMATIK DEK JA?AXiSOHEX ScHRlFlSPRACHE. 
pp. xxtii + 118. Die Ubungsatuckc anf Japauisch, pp. 19. Von 
Kurt Meissner. T&ky6: l&2i. 

The book under review is, to the best of ray knowledge, the first 
grammar of the Japanese written language compiled by a foreigner 
in wbieh an attempt is made to illustrate the rdatiou between the 
written and the spoken forms. The subject matter h fairly well 
4 irranged. being treated more or less under the direct method, and 
the explanation is short and clear, which is all that is required of a 
gramraar. 

Beside examples illustrative of grammatical rules, reading exercises 
also copiously given, both in native and in romani^ed scripts. 
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taken from various elementary books and the aewspipers. Added 
to these are excellent materials for traniilatioti from Oerman into 
Japanese and vice versa. The brief explanation of the epiatolaij 
style given in the last chapter is eitremelT useful. 

The book, however, is not faultleas. Rather serious is the frequent 
omission of the long vowel sign, A writer of the Japanese language, 
when writing in BOinaji, must always bear in mind that by ignoring the 
long vowel sign, or writing a single consonant for a double, he b, to 
the Japanese mind at least, shortening the word by one svllable, 
thus turning it into an entirely different term or coining a word. To 
quote a few instances from the present work Shoioshinvi fp. 59) should 
rend SbSdmhima (d' Si ft) I tnai-tho (p. 86), wafcAd (f||); 
ichido (p, 103}, icAtdo {— |sl), in which last example the former 
meaning “ once ” and the latter " all 

The author should also be advised to use a hyphen or a dot between 
two elements of a compound, whose first element ends in n, and the 
second begms with n vowel or the consonant y. Thus dan>/o£-u (p. 23 
would become clearer if it were written dair^jtw ( 55 I ^); ibni-NO 
(p. 65); Amiri-flo (S ; u«wn {p. 79), (in «n or umiuii /,r}. 

Apart from these orthographical inaccuracies, there are some words 
erroneously transliterated, as, for example. Bantotan (p, 19), which 
sounds to the Japanese ear “ Tato, the head-clerk" but is molly 
Bavdatani. another name for the River Tone ; into (p. 19) should 
read iensfit (^fj if it does not mean “ raw silk '' ^a^); shSzei 

fp. 51) should be tore* f/f* #). while dai p. ,51) would better 

be read ta:xt or tasei ; wioi-HiH fp. 85) should read {;|c ^), 

With these it may be mentioned that the phrase y«JtM tokoro . . jo 
. . . (p, 6*), should be tjuku tohroja, for the wordjh is not, in the 
present context, equivalent to dc (ccz, " them but means (/a am 
and tsukimiifO yu fp, 85) should read feuJtt miifotja. 

The native text is very well printed, the only error, as far as I have 
detected, being {UbungsMiMe, p. 3), which should he H 

if it means “ das Vor- und Zuriiekgchen *' {I^hrbuch. p. 23). 

TiliTien these orthographical irregubritice and a fen* mistakes in the 
cxcirises have been oorrected, the book will undoubtedly render a 
great service to the elementary student of the Japanese written 
language. 


S. VoSHITAKE. 


PHILOLOGY A\T5 ANCIEST CHINA 


m 


Philologv and AxcrENT China. By Bhenhard Kahlgees, pp. 167, 

Svo. Oslo, 1 £^26. 

CTiinpse Philology, or, to hso Professor Kar!grcfi*s term io its 
rontinental scsjiao, Lingiibtios (p. 9), haa until recently been an ulnioat, 
if not entirely, imexplored field. In the middb of the bst century 
Joseph bldJ^ms carried out some researehea which, though vitiated to 
some extent by theories which could not be substantiated have proved 
valuable to his successors. Towards the end of that centur)^, and in 
the early years of the twentieth cent 1113 % Schonok:. followed by PeUiofc 
and Maspero, made successive essays in the si me direction, ft remained, 
however, for Professor Karlgren effectively to open up this field, and 
to point the way to others both^ as to the task to be attempted and the 
metbcxls of its acconiplishnieot. 

Perhaps we may be forgiven if we appear to use a somewhat 
eAtravngant expression when we say that there is something fascinatitig 
about the Ptofessor'a deliverances whether as a lecturer or as a writer 
The laseinatioD lies in the combimation of a modest, simple, and lucid 
presentation with an ahnost unheiievably voluminous mass of material 
gathered together as the basis of that presentation. As some indication 
of what is meant, bt the render scan the pages of the small and unpre- 
tentious volume Sound and mChinrAe (Ijondon. 192.^) or of the 

volume now under review, and having noted their simple statements, 
turn to the author's w'orks fJtudes ear la (l^vde, 

1915-26) and A Mandarin phonetic r^der in the Pekinese dialect 
(Stockholm, 1917), and note the enormous array of comparative tables 
which have been massed together before such lectures as those 
presented in this volume could be delivered. The Sinological w-orld 
owes a great debt of gratitude to our author for his iodefatigihk 
bboims. 

The task to which the Professor has set himself and to which ho 
invites others to set themselves, h a formidable one. to say the least. 
" The reconstruct ion ol the Chinese language, as it sounded in difenmt 
periods of the past,” which, he asserts, k an inevitable and central 
task in Sinology ” (p. 66 ) presents a very different problem from those 
presented by corresponding tijsks in other languages. The one fact that 
the written language has all through the many centuries of Chineso 
literature continued to be essentially a pictographic language means 
that a literary work of the seventh century b.c. Could be read in anv 
age and in any dialect with the pronunciation of that age or dbleet 
^ntbout regard to the pronuncuttiou of the period In which it was 
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produced, with the result that the original pronuneiation was almost 
irretrievably lost. Add to this the further fact that since the period 
ID which such a work was produced the spoken language has 
passed through such changes that if the work be read say in modcra 
Pekinese, it will, though perfectly intelligible to the eye. be totally 
unintelligible to the ear, and that in the poetry of the period you have 
rhymes that do not rhyme, and it wiJl be realized that the problem 
is in many respects unique. 

Protessor Karigren. however, is not to be dismayed by any difficulties, 
formidable though they may be. He brings to hia aid every available 
means for the achievement of his aim. and with undeniable success. 
The ground, it ia true, has to some extent been prepared beforehand 
by Chinese scholars, and our author has not been slow to avail himself 
ot all the help that con be derived from them. lu the sixth centurv 
there were Rhjme Dictionaiies, the most valuable of which was the 
Ts*ie-yiin. Fragments of this have recently been discovered in Central 
Asia, and the rhymes and spellings have been preserved in later 
adaptations of the work {p. 68). Ljiter, in the eleventh centurv 
came the work of SsQ-raa Kuang, the celebrated historian of the Sung 
period, who attempted to produra a key to the lexicon of the sixth 
century, based on the bngunge of the eleventh century (p. 70). His 
tables of sounds were included m the famous K'ang Hsi Dictionarv 
published in 1716. 

But the help derived from these sources is very meagre, and 
the investigator has perforce to turn to other sources for hia material. 
Xot the least fhiitful of these is a comparative study of the Phonology 
of the many dialects which exist to-day (pp. 74. 78 0.), It is an 
established fact that the progressive changes in pronunciation through 
the centuries have been of ou assimilative nature. The process indeed 
is still going on. Within the last 40 years it is observable in some areas 
tha t two classes of sounds like kieti {and tsien have assimilated 
and both become rhten as in .Modem Pekinese. It is lorgelv because 
of this that a literary work of the jVjitc-dmstian period if read with 
modem pronunciation is imintelLigible to the ear. The homophones 
abound to such an extent that it is impossible to dig tin giua ii between 
them. But such was not the case in the period in which the work 
was produced. From a comparative study of the different dialects 
as well as of the different varieties of .Vaudarin. Professor Karigren 
takes us back through these assimilative changes to the sixth century 
and even earlier, and shows by valid reasoning what must have bee&j?: 
the pronunciation of that age (pp, 78~B3). 
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A further ^Jid in his taak is furiikhed by loan-words in aiicb foreign 
dialects as Sino-Koreaa, Sino'Japauese and Sino-Annamesa in which 
are to be found muuy words borrowed from Ohmeae in ancient times 
the mcxlern proDviicistion of whicJi often fumlshcs a key to difficulties 
not otherwise soluble (pp. 75-S, 83-5)* 

Of these and other methods of research most interesting examples 
are given in consklemble detail to follow which would carry ua beyond 
the scope of a review article; but it may be of interest to call attention 
to an instajicc given by the author of the value of such linguistic 
researches from the point of view of literary criticism. A much 
disrussed question in Sinology is the authorship of the 
Auiumn Classic^ or cothcrof the Tm^huaiu the famous commentary 
on the Classic, Various theories have been propounded^ among which 
is that of Grube that Confucius himself was the author. Profes^r 
Karlgren discusses this from the standpoint of linguistics oJid instanees 
the tw'o w'orils and which in Modern Pekinese are homophoues^ 
but which as late as the siseth century were respectively pronoimeed 
and jrij. These two particles, which to-duy are not only pronounced 
the same, hut arc also used interchjingeablyj in the most Ancient 
Classics present a rather mteregting phenomenon. In the Shii-ching 
there is a practically exclusive use of ^ ; in the sayings of Confucius 
and Meiicins is used almost exclusively ; whereas in the Tso- 
chuon both occur. Our author investigates this phenomenon in some 
detail, and reaches the conclusion that the Inst named work cannot 
have been produced by Confimiua (pp, 102-8). Apart altogether 
from the question of the soundness of the rejisoniug, the case cited 
is interest in g as ^mggestive of the possible developments we may see 
Ill the future of both linguistic researches and Jiterarv criticbm. 

J. Pi-mcv Bruce. 

Linoltistic Survey of ImriA. Vol. I, Part I, 14 x lOi.pp, sviii + 
517 -h 48. Editetl by Sir Oeorc^e Grierson^ 031, Palcutta. 
(For abbreviations see footnote.) 

VSith Part I of this volume Sir George Grierson must feel that hb 
work op the 8ur\^ey is at nn end, for Part II, a Ibt of words, b in the 
Press, and Part III b to be by another hand. If it is the highest satis¬ 
faction to know that one has given pleasure to many people. Sir George 
Grierson and Professor Sten Konow must feel it in full aa they 
contemplate the large volumes of this series, which are not only a 
.^mme of information, much of it not available elsewhere, but are so 

VOI' V* PJLST u 13 
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brightly witteii that olben many pages may be read at a stretoh witboufc 
a ot weariness. 

The first 200 pp, are a survey of the introductions to previoiis 
volmties and state Sir George's welbknown vieivs about " Inner 
and "" Outer ” languages and about Siiia's not being an Indo^Anun 
language. There follows a tdnst iiiterestbg description of two Dard 
languagCnS, Tirfihi and Siija. The Tir^t portion is entirely new; 

Sir Aiirel Stein's extensive notes are the source of informatiDU, and the 
little grammar educed from them is verv' gi>od« The Si pa part of 
voL viii has been rewritEen Irom material recently supplied by 
CoL Lorimcr which included a grammar and texts^ and which made 
it poasable to deal adequately with the Gilgiti dialect, I have noted 
with great pleasure the improvements iu the section on pronunciation 
and regret only that my detaile<l accounts of Si^a sounds (see ioot- 
uote *] weto published too late to be used in the body of this volume. 

It shows an enormous advance on voh viii, but some mistakes have 
been repeated and further corrections are therefore necessary. I 
accordingly ment ion the changes made and those still required- 

The EpecimenB underlying voL vHi, with the exception of *Abdu"I 
llakimV, made no clear distinction Ijetween cerebrals and non- 
oerebrais or betweeu aspirated and unaspLrated sounds. In this volume 
they are all differentiated and consequently many new sounds are 
added to the previous list. To take two random e.vampLes ; voL viii 
had c and t, written at hazard ia several ways. Here we have cA, 
and I, fA, all distinguished ; that is eight soimds instead nf 
two. This is a point of great importnnee. AVe cannot emphasize too 
strongly the wide difference lU ^Ji;^ between cerebrals and non- 
cerebrals and between aspirated and unaspirated sounds. Tlicv arc as 
distinct os in Xorth India. An ludiau will recognize them easily^ but 
he will make innumerable mistakes in writing them down unless he 
has had a long training in recording sounds. Indian alphabets indicate 
with great aecurary ^ipa r, n, and also the aspiration. 

W e are told on p. 329 that there arc seven cerebmls in viz* 

Ct Jf Sf eif fi, ;r. This is correct, but we should add making a total 
of eight. On the same page occur the expressions or ; ” and 
d or / Put in phonetic language they probably mean that the 

I AbhreTiJitio^tfl. S.O. my t7mmfstar of rAprciolly iVcwuciri- 

pp. 3d^ J-11 ; Liftff TonPp Sl-Oj wards wilL no^nUd pftUlal iciinURp 
wards emitAifiiis^ t* r, n, ^- 9 . B, Jt, J, nsfur io Lrtielei taitu? dealing wiili 
\i£. B., BulL ScA. Or, IU, PL 4 + "JIO ff, + J|^ JJiAS. J)in., 
pp. u?, 3 1 j,, do^ July, iKjT, pp a;*#, v' 
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two sounds in each ca^ belong to the same phoneme, I hiive often 
thought that i may belong to the same phoneme as js and r tn the same 
as j (B. 800), but we are not in a position to say definitely; oil tour 
soimds undoubtedly occur m the language, and must be recognized, 
whatever may ultimately be established as to the range of the 
phonemes. The problem is very complicateth and Professor Turner 
has made the remarkable suggestion that we aro in the presence 
of two pairs of overlapping phonemes, four in all, as follows, £, i -hi. 

In .Si^a d and f arc different sounds just as they ate m Panjabi 
and village Kaamiri, and they are practically never interchanged. 
The word for big ", bdru given on p, 329 with either d or r, should 
be written only with f. bodu, much or many, is another word altogether 
ApriLmT,p.31T). 

Vol. i liniita the oocurrenoe of cerebral ^ to words which have 
another cerebraL This limitation is incorrect. On pp. 96-9 S.G. will 
be found a list, w hich could be enbiged, of words containing and 
it will be seen that a majority of them have no other cerebral. It is 
stated that Tt » the same as in North India, This is correct, and 
the statement should be applied also to f (B. 802 i J, 92 ; 559}i 

I and d are pure den tala the same as in India (B. 799,801 ■ J, 92). 

Voh i very properly chstinguishes the unaspirated sounda c, c, 
i, ft i, p from the aspituted cA, cA, th, tb, kh, pA. Except for final 
plosives the distinction is the Rame as in Iniba^ and St is equally con¬ 
stant ; thus iAorjti, eat i thojoilf, ask; lilA&fkt, write; and (Aortf, 
do, are fully aspiratcfd. 

It is correct to say that the sound of tb in think does not occur; 
that of tk in *"thcn ” is said to occur in loan words* but no example is 
given. In point of fact it never occurs. 

The following list of errata tti^kes account of consonants alone. 
I exclude words in which the mistake appears to be a printer’s error, 
c*g. tiki, (iki, brend ; suitable; Aaf. bat, 

stone; fum-, be tired; fore, fore, stumps, and others- 

(Correct forms tiki, fore.) 



As printed. 
hane, egg 
farf, ball 
maroc, mulbcrty^ 


Correct 

form. 

As printed. 

Correct 

form. 

n 

mdar, servant 

f 

ih 

baisOj calf 

Uho 


kbm^ time . 
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A& prints. 

Correct 

form. 

As printed. 

Correct 

form. 

cl^j hilhtop , 

. cAf^ 

umi^^ arrived 

cA 

fnec^ table 

. c 

cfi* €ei, woman 

only cet 

rcjjiDfcA, sick 

. i 

kiri^ down . 

kh 

duM&iki, know 


lame , 

ih~f 

iakuTj, barber 

, {h 

kud-, be lame 

kh-f 

^noi'Jtf, bind 

* t» 

dM^ ktt™ 

4 

funu, BctLall . 

- u 

darkness 

{id 

ranoiki, send 

, ch 

5«fnT leg 

n 

der^ stomach . 

^ 4 

irgdiak, al] round . 

i 

together 

A i 

dan% pomogmnate 


deg^f mm 

. d 

turif whip 

th 

hoof 

. kh 

fiiiky displeased 

i 

fever 

e i 

difu hnlLet . * 

4- 

tennis . 

. t 

roj, anger . 

3 
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Malayaiam Seu-tauuht. By Don AL db Zeiya AVickremasinche 
iind T, X aiEJfON*. MflirlboTougb'H SeU-tau^bt Senes, pp. 13U. 
liondon, 1927. 4s. 

To a. foreigner undertaldng the study of Alabyalaia, this book 
would doubtless prove a very valuable iatroductiou inasmuch as it 
eontams a good many conversatioual-phrases, a select vocabulaty, 
and some of the elementaty' principles of Ala lay a jam Grammar 
expound^ in the clearest niid most lucid manner possible. Besides, 
the phonetic system introduced in the book b so very perfect nnd 
simple that any one will be able to aim at the correct pronunciation 
without any outjgide help whatever. 

But I should like to mention a few defects, too, which I Iw ve been 
able to observe in the eourso of my perusaL 

The Malayabm Idioms given in the book are in nuujy instances 
colloquial and dialectical, and thereby are apt to be misleading. It 
would be well if instead of idioms and usages peculiar to a particuLir 
district of the ilsbyalam speaking country, forms and phrases of a 
more literary nnd widely accepted character were introduced. 
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p. eo, jdhfu {colloquial) jdhf i (literary), 
p, 70. nininalinkal —is nowhere lUBod in language, 
p. 80. Otta oitunuH dtium —^the literary amd eorreet fonm win 

be dtikka ^ikkannu oticcu diitkum (tiraiiBHtemtioii aflopted here is 
net aceerding to the llarlborouph's system of English phoiieti(Js)+ 
p. lOl. For “ do yen here ? " kiflv is incorrect. The correct form 
ia 


p. 102. validly — vahre 

p. 102. For "I am aony to trouble you so much""—iiri'i^e 
ihhinc upadraifikkf7nti mtinatil vifwtanikktifinu would be properly 
constructed. 

In the portion dealing with the Malaya|am alphal>et and pronuncia¬ 
tion it is stated that m addilLon to the primui}' vowel souJids of 
the llalayalnro Inngnsge, the ^lalayajiiTii alplml)et contains sijt more 
characters representing the Sanskrit letters /, /, |, etc- The insertion 
of long I among Sanskrit vowelj must evidently be a slipt siiice | has 
no long form in Sanskrit. Hie Halnyii|aiTi language has borrowed the 
Sanskrit sounds only to enable it to represent correctly Sanskrit words 
which have l>een grafted into the Malaya lam vooabulaiy from time 
to time. In Sanskrit itself w'onls containing f sounds are very rare. 
In Maluyalnm and some other Dm vidian languages the long J must 
have found its place in the alphabets as a fesu.!t of proportional 

p, 11. The pronunciation of n in not and in words like 
Malaya lam ’*' natak’n is quite different. There are separate signs 
also to represent these sounds Orip 



Printers’ errors: p. 61^ instead of p.9i, 2,^ 

instead of 


It is hoi>ed that the authors will rectifj' the mistakes noted above 
in the next edition of the book. The appearance of the bcMjk is 
excellent. 

K God A Varma. 


Re^'Oe des Etudes Islamiques. publi6e sous la directiou de L, 
Massiokon". Tome L Ann^ 1927. 4 Cahiers pp. %18. 

'V Professor ^^fassignod'a new loumal differs from its predecessor, 
Revue du J/ondc not only in format, hut as the change 
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of nnme implies, aho In fuaci^tioii^ Al£>ugsMe the contributed 
articles, repbciBg the treaties which filled the volumes of tho old 
Revue^ the editor lays special stress on the need of an analytical survey 
of the progress of Islamic studies. This is to be supplied by periodical 
bibliographies, under the title of Ahstrcjcla hhimka^ the first of which 
is the personal contribution of M. Jilassiguon to this volume. Under 
twelve rubrics (culture, histoire des id^ scieotifiques, Uuguiatiqiie, 
ethnologies hiatotre Utt^raire, arts et m^tiecst l^gidatiou et administra¬ 
tion, dogme plulosophie et mystidisnie, modemisme etc., colouisatjon 
europcene et politique contcnlporaiiie, histoire des r^ons naturielle$^ 
btbliographie et divers) the output of contemporary research is first 
summarized as a whole, and then analysed volume by volume. The 
advantages of such a sr^tcroatic review need no emphasiring^ especially 
in view of the deficiency (signalissed in the editoris foreword) of 
** working tools " in all departments of Islamic studies. 

The contributed urtielea cover a wide variety of fields. Cahier I 
opens, after the Ahstmet^ Islamimf with the proc^-verbaux of the 
meetings of the Algerian commission appointed to prepare legislative 
measures for the amelioration of the condition of Kabyle women 
(1^5-6). One mtcrcsting feature of this report is the opposition 
of the Muslim jurist member to the nature of the proposed changes, 

Achille Sekaly Bey opens in Cahiera I and IV a study of the 
co£i$titut]oo and teaching of al-Azhar. Here there are two points 
-which the author appears to overlook. It is far from the case that 
only ** during the last few years political agitation has invaded this 
sanctuary *“ habituelkmcnt reserve a la pri^ro^ a la meditation* et ausc 
Etudes ” ; the second point is that if ‘Vteform is pushed too far, 
there is some risk that nl-Azhar will merely lose, in favour of some 
other institution* ha present predominant position as a theological 
seminary. The Souumirs of Mustafa Kamah translated by M. JJeny 
in Cahiera I and 11, form an important supplement to the hiatorT 
of modem Turkey. Cahier III contains on article of peculiar interest 
on the Infiuence of fiektoahism in Albania and Macedonia. Much of 
Cahiera III and IV is taken up by a translation of the Chroniclea of 
Walata and Kema in the western Sudan, from the eighteeiith century 
to the present tky, which* though doubtless of local value* are the 
most painful reading imaginable. It is to be hoped that any further 
literary productions of the same sort may be relegated to some 
colonial publication. Of the minor articles^ some remarks on the^ 
article “ KaJendcr " in the Bncytlopa^dm of IEhm call for notice os th 
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first of Ik number intended to critici^ juxd sapplement the data 


contained in that valuable eompiktion. Thete tsiU be general agree¬ 
ment that 31. MftAdgn on^a journal has made an excellent start. 


H, A. R. G. 


Haxdbl^ch uer Altarabiscki^^' ALTERTuiiSKL ^^nE, in Vorbiiidung 
mit Geheimrat F. Homiuel und Prof. Nik. Rliodokaimkis heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Ditlef Xiel^SeN. L Band. Die Altarabische 
Kultur. 4to, pp. 272 h Kopenhagen, Paris, Leipzig, 1927. 


The recovery and reconstruction of early South Arabian civiliza¬ 
tion is one of the most astonishing feats of modern archaeology. In 


most other eases there was a vast quantity of more or less acee^ible 
remains^ together with a mass of literary evidence^ either recovered 
from the mins themselves, or derived from outside contemporary 
flotirces. For South Arabian culture archaeological research has been 
dependent on a handful of esplorerg, whose ingenuity enabled them to 
make stealthy examinations of a few sites anti escape with their lives 
and material und a corpus of some 7,000 inscriptions from all parts 
of eastern Ambia, about half of which are incomprehensible. E^teraal 
purees are both meagre in the extreme and late. For the millenium 
prior to 300 b.c, there are but two Assyrian s^Tiehronisms; even the 
queen of Sheba does not help, since she came from northern Arabia. 


not from the Yemen. In addition to this the task of reading and 
interpreting the insertj»tions has been left to a band of scholars barely 
exceeding a dozen in all. In this country in particular, though 


Englishmen played a prominent part in the early discov^eries, they have 
received very scant attention, at least until the publication of Professor 
Margoliouth^a xSchweich Ijectures on the itdfceca Arabs and 

This sumptuous Manual", which ia the joint work of 
all the greatest living authorities on the subject, and presents with a 
mark'ellous degree of completeneas the hitherto ascertained results of 
South Arabian research, should go far to rescue from neglect a field 
which is of the first importance for many aspects of Semitic culture 
and studies. The volume before us contains five chapters of general 
introduction to South Arabian archaeology, dealing respectively w ith 
the general hiatorj* of South Arabian reaearch (by the editor), the 
^hietory of the South Arabian cocnmuDitics (by Professor Hommel), 
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(by ProfcBsor GTo hmftnn ), and religioD (alBo by the editor)> Succesaive 
volumes are to cootam objected inaciiptiiona witb a grammar and 
vocabulary, Natumllyi with so young a subject, and one in which 
the data arc still bo fragmentary, it k not intended to serve as the 
last wordt hut rather as the starting point for further investigatjons 
A great many conclusions still rest on deductions ftom isolated iascrip- 
tiona or on indirect evidence, particularly in Profe^or Nielsen's own 
subject, but it is safe to say that most students, like the present 
reviewer, will receive it with gratitude and admiration for the immense 
and fruitful labours of these pioneers. 


H. A. K, Gibb. 







NOTES AND QUERIES 

Aa'OlJNT llF SOME .SCfENTtFlC MAXUSCH1J>TS IN LiBllAHlES IX 
PERSIA : by F. Keenkow 

In a recent issue of the Ai^bic journal Lo^hat el-Arab, app^nng 
in Baghdad^ undeT editorship of Pere Aiastasen. a brief aetoimt waa 
given of valuable Oriental manuscripts preserved in the larger libraries 
ol Persia, especially in Teheran, iiy attention was drawn to the remark 
that there wepe also several works by Tbn ai-Haitbam and I wrote to 
Say>*id Abu "Ahd Allah aK-ZmjanT asking him if he could give me some 
particuiara conccTDing these manuscripts. Ho has had the kindness 
of sending me a list of these w^orks with the additional offer of having 
copies made of the works in his own possession. Several of these works 
are to be found in European libraries, but it may be of LutenTist to know 
where additional copies are to be found, which probably could be 
utilize in the w ay of having copies made, should the ocensiou arise, 
1 should have been happy to have had access to the treatises of Jbn 
abHnithani on the Halo of the moon and the rainbow^ which form a 
kind of appendix to his large work on Optica, when 1 prepired the 
edition which is to be printed in India, The text of these two treatises 
is particularly faulty in the Indian mnmiscripts and the one preserved 
in Leiden, which is the only copy available in Europe, For the notice 
on the three manuscripts in Teheran w'e are indebted to the Persian 
Itliniater of Education who wm on a visit in Zinj w when my infonuant 
received my letter and he kindly sent the iiatticuiars to be enclosed in 
Zinjanrs letter. 

Manuscript is Teh ehas 

(1) Eisabh ffl Asiarlab by Aba Haihan al-Birunf, MS. is incomplete, 

(2) Kisaisb ff Tarbp ad'Da''irah by Ibn abHaitham abMi^i. 

(3) Kitab ab>brtali^ by Hypsikles transkted by Qustii ibn Luqa, 
revised by al-Kindi, and edited by Xaslr ad-Din 

Manuscript in Zinjan 

(4) I^lab Kitab ^laualails fil Ashkal al-Kuraj-yah by Yahya b. 
Muhammad b. .4bJ Y'asbkur al-Qmlubi^ followed by an appendia; 
by the same author with the title ; Hadihi Maqalah alhaqaha Ibn 
Abi Yaflhkur dakara fiha ma yatafarra'u kn ish-Shakl al-Qatt^^ 
min an-Nisab al-mukUifa *ala sabil al-Ijaa wa! Ikhtisar, This 
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manuacript ia old and furnished with mathematical drawings in 
red ink. 

(5) Translation into Persian of theTahrir of Eqclidea hy Jlahmld 
b. Mas'iid b. Mualih asb^Shirazr, the commentator of the l^mat 
sl-lahiaq. 

The last leaf of tliis manuscript containing the date is lost, 

£6) A volume containing several treatisca by al-tjasan b. al-i^asan 
Tbn al-Haithnm, not dated, but appaiently written before the tenth 
eentniy of the Rijrah. 

(») Qaul Tbn al-Haitham fid-Pau'. 

{b) Qaul Ibn al-Haitham fi Adwa’ al-Kawakib. 

(c) Eisalah libn al-Haitham ft Tarbf‘ ad-Da'irah. 

(d) A short treatise in Persian dated 9SD a.h., entitled: Eisalah 
£ Masqat al-AshItal al-MlUiatt^i^h, 

(7) Sharh as-Sarthadl ‘ala Bisalah Mo'rifat al-Astarlab bv at- 
Tusi, 

(8) Sharh Tadkimt a{-Tiisi by ash-Sharif nl-Jmgaai. 

£9) A short Eisalah called in the introduction; al-Maqilat aU 
MafruJtah min Zjj ash-Shajarl hy al-KMnini. 

{10) Eisalah fl In‘ilras ash-Shu'a‘at wa In'itofiha bv Ifaalr ad-Din 
at'Tfisi- 

(11) Eisalah hi Athamln al-Qaus wal Holah wa Tahiir Maqalah 
Ibn al-Haithan If dalika by Knmal ad-Dtn al-ITasan al-PirisL 

(12) Eisalah ft Ma'rifat aah-ShakI al-Qatta‘ wa Baraiiiiihi by an 
unknown author, who states in the introduction that he had written 
a large work on the same subject in Persian and had been asked by some 
friends to make a trauislation into Arabic. This work has five ilaqalahs 
as follows: — 

(р) Maqalah tashtamU ‘ala an-Xisab al-Mu*allifa wa Ahtamiha, 

(ft) Pil-Shakl al-Qatta‘ as-Sa^hl wan-Kisab al-Waqi‘a fi hn. 

(с) Muqaddimat al-Qattal al-Kuii wa fitna la yatinunu sh-Shakl 
ilia biha. 

(d) fil Qatta' al-Kutr wan-Xisab al-Waqi‘a fiha. 

(e) fi L>ul taniibii ‘an ash-Shakl al-Qattl'i fi JJa'riftih Qisin 
d-Dawa'it 

3lA,\'trscRiPTs IS the PossEsaioK OF S/iVTui Abu "Abd 

Az-Zisiim 

(13) Bisalah ft] Ira’ at-TabTiya allati yaqiU biha 1-Hukama* by 
Hfltarkhus al-YiinanI copied from an ancient manuscript dated 

67 i A.H, 
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( 14 ) Risalflli Aristat^ fi ‘Jii&m wal-Makhlaqat known ao ax- 
Riaalat ad-Dababiyali. 

(15) Risaloh fil-Kulli wa al lskandar al-AfrQdiiaJ. 

( 1 ) Bt. = Brockolmaon, i, 476, No. 5, 

(2) Bt., i, 469. No. 9. 

(3) Br., i. 204, No. !(?. 

(4) Br., i. 474, No. 12, 11. 

(6a) Bf„ j, 470, No. 32. (66) Bt.. i, 4T0. No. 24. (ec)= No. 2 above. 

(7) Br.. i. 512, No. 4S. 

• (8) Br., i, 511, No. 40. 

(9) Cf. Br,, i, 404, No. 1. 

(10) Br, i, 511, No. 37, 

(11) These two treatises fonn an appendix to the great work on 
optica by Ibn abHaithani in the press in Hyderabad. 

(13) An Arabic translation of this work of Plutarch appears not 
to be meationed ebewhefe. 

(15) Cf, Ibn al Qifti cd. Cairo, p. 10; Ibn Abi Usaibi a, i, 6^X1, 
where thb work docs Dot appear to be EaeDtioned among those 
enumerated, though several have similar tltlee^ 


PBESEXTATfOX HlOM TOKYO UXIVER^ITY 

The Library of the School has recently benefited by a hani^me 
gift from the University of Tokyo m acknowledgement of the assistaiice 
rendered by England to that University in the reconstruction of 
their Library, which was destroyed by earthquake m 1923. 

The gift is a fiicajmile of four scroib containing a commentnry on 
the SiiddJiarma Pu^arik^ Sutra, one of the Sacred Books of Buddhism^ 
written by the Prince Imperial ShCtokn-Taishi^ who was Regent of 
Japan from a d. 5&3-G22, and who b genemUy held to be the founder 
of Japanese civilization. The copy presented is a photographic repro¬ 
duction of the beautiful original manuscript, now in the arduves of 
the Imperial Household, and the decoration on the scFoLb os well as 
the wooden case which contains them are also £a.ithfiU copies of the 
original. 
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ALL INDJA OR[K5?TAL WNFEREN'CE 
The Fifth Seseioti of the AU-IiLdiii Oriental ConfereDce will be held 
at Lahore, frouL the 19th to the :^3rd of November, 19^23. 

The Conference will be divided into a number ol Hectbiifi, the 
provisional list of which b m follows :— 

(1} Vedie; (2) Classieal(3) Philosophy; (4) PhiJobgy; [5) 
Fine Arta; (b) Arabic, Persbn nnd Zend; (7) Htslorj'^ und 

Archseologj-; (8) Urdu; (9) Hindi; (10) Panjabi; (11) Anthropology, 
All Orientalists are invjtctl to bceoiae members of the Conlerence 
by paying a fee of rupees live only to the Honorary Treasurer, ^[T. A. C. 
Woolner, 3i!,A.. C.LE., University HalL Liihore. 


We are a-sketl to print the following letter, — E ditoh, 

Sir, — M ay 1 ask for your aBststunce in tracing a work of con- 
siderablc linguistic importance. During our stay in Agadcs; in 1927 
the late Sieur Dufnil mentioned a small vocabulary of Air Taomzheq 
which he had just completed and hopc<l to publish on his r&tum to 
France, 

I do not know' whether he had already placed the volume in the 
hands of Ik publisher or whether the intention w'as cut short by his 
tragic death in Southern Air, Tlic care and the attention which the 
French authorities and the University of Algiers in particular have 
devoted to the study of the languages of North Africa are sulhcient 
guarantee that this unique document w'ill be made available to students 
if its e?Eistence has become knowui to them, 

Floweverj in case it should have been forced by the flceideot in 
Tegama into undeserved oblivion, perhai^s this letter may help to 
rescue it. The publication of this, the only w'ork on the language of 
Air, would constitute the best memorial of the gallant officer who 
was its author, 

YourSp etc,p 

Peter Rennell Rood, 

SqiTAJtfi, 1\\ L 
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OBITUAKY 

Canon T- OntriJncr 

In Temple Gairdner, wiio died at Oairo on 22nd MfiY, Qriential 
studies have lost not only an accompli^ed aehokr, but one vrha con¬ 
tributed in an outstanding degree to the spread of Arabic studies in 
this ccmntrr* He vrorics by which he established the study of modem 
Arabic on new and sounder lines will long hold their own as the mckdel 
of their kind. Ehiring hia latter years he was eager to strengthen the 
ties between this school and the Cairo School of Oriental iStudJes, 
which was his own creation^ and his personal contacts with meiabers of 
the staff were suppleniented by regular correspondence. In carrying 
out the prcgtainme which we had planned in coimoon, we shall miss 
very deeply the knowledge and experience which he always placed so 
freely at our disposal. 

H, A. E. G. 

The Rev. William T. Bnimer 

The death of the Eev. William T. Balmer^ which occurred at 
St. Mary's Hospitni, Paddington^ on 15th May, remoTes another 
landmark in the history of Airican knguage'Study. ilr. Balictcr^ 
though too little known outside the ranks ol his own society ftho 
Wesleyan Jlcthodist Church) bad worked for many years as a 
mis?sioaajy in West Africa—on the Gold Coast, where he was head of 
the ^Eantsipim High School, and later at Sierra Jjcone^ as I^^cipal 
of the Boys’ High School and Yice^Principal of the Fauah Bay College^ 
This institution is under the joint management of the O.M.S- and the 
Wesleyan Missionaiy' Society^ and a colleague belonging to the fomicr 
body writes ^: “ His lecture list was full to capacity, but he was 
never so happy as w hen adding to it the private helping of little 
groups of backward students. He even undertook a course of 
Univcraity Extension lectures outside.” He produced a number of 
text-books in English for the use of Native schools—but it is bis 
work on the Twi language which chiefly concerns us. At the time ol 
his death he was engaged on the reiieioa of Christallerk great 
Dictionary—practically the only one in exiatence—and it is much to 
tH> regretted that he was tmable to complete it. Several tran stations 
^ Ratordff, 24Lh ^Liy. 

( 

( 
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Zzz :“ ™i:r, 

t^tetive, and m some respocta anaatitifacton- I„.t i- 

to England, he took np the study of fioientSe^hn! 

enthusiasm, and, though not able to t« ^^‘‘'‘“tics with great 

Conference at the Gold clt t u " 

Professor Weatonmim H. i,.7* out the views of 

script to the missionaries on tie C^^C^rlu^" 

"to help in the attempt to mdnL th^S^iI 

• ■ ■ MtiActoidly t« siting" ».],,„ i*”®”®*’ '*-'' 

A. W. 




KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 

Speciaiists in Oriental and African Literature. 

ACELNT5 TO THE aHiTJSK MUSEUM. ASIATIC SOCIETIES, .it, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR LARGE CLASSIFIED STOCK OF 
ORIENTAL LITER ATURK, GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES OF 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES^ ETC. 

CATALOGUES ISSUED. 

ASIATICA. A Bi-monthlv Record of Literature dealing with 
the Cast ond with Africa, will b« nuiled gfatio to booh huyefi, 

Meuri. KesAn Pftul et kU Uoiei of from compkte 
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Ambic and Saiiikrit TexU, Efcrly Travcla In tho Orooot, He, 
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PAPEKS CONTRIBUTED 


VNPUitLlSHm MANUSCRIPTS OF FR. FERNAO DE 
QUElmZ SJ. 

Bf G. Schurhasimer SJ , 

JN hh article, ** The itiniuwrjpts Collected by William MaR(1eo, 
with special refereaoe to t^o copies of Alraeitla’s HiFtory of 
Ethiopia ”»Sir Denison Rosa gives a description of MS. 11966* formerly 
in Kings College, now* in the School of Oriental Studies. The 
bulk}" volume contains four different works:—^ 

L The final vei^sion of En Manoel d'Almeida's HLstorj^ of Ethiopia. 
2. Appendix I, containing a refutation of the chief errors in 
Urreta’s “Historia ecclesiaatica de la Ethiopia’;. Valencia, 1610. 

Appendix II, containing another relutotion by the Patriarch 
Dx Affon^o Mendes; S.J.* under the title. ** Inff^rmayilo ^in quo 5 C 
mostm, end que tempo prcgoxi o evangelho cm Thiopia e coroe^ou 
a vida monnstica* e quaea fomo seus inxtitiiidores e prcgn<lorcs/’ 

4. Appendix III (f. a treatise about the means of opening 

Ethiopia to the Gospel* bearing the title, “ Informa^ao succinta sobm 
a reduc^ao do Imperio Abexino pera Sua Altera ver e sens Ministros/’ 
The last date mentioned in this last, third Appendix is 1669. About 
its author Sir Denison Ross writes: ** The authorship of Appendix III 
reimins a myatery, but it is obviously the work of a man intimatelv 
acquainted W'ith Ethiopia and writh recent happenings in and around 
the Retl Sea." * 

* MHikiiti of OrieMtai Lomdan, U 513^38 

* lb., JS 25 . 
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Thr author of Appef^ij^ //^ is nobody else but the famous uuthor 
q 1 the iiionumeutAl ^^Conquisfa temporal e espirituftl de Ceylao 
and eleeted Patriarch of Ethiopm, Fr, Fernaode Queiroz S.d. ^ 

The foLLowing writings-of Queiroz have come to our knowledge : 
Historia da vida do Venemvel Irmwo Pedro de Basto. 
LLsboa, 1689. 

2. Conquista tempoml e cspintual de Ceylao. Colombo, 1916 
(the original MS. ia m tbe Bibliotheea Kaoiooah Rio de Janeiro : a 
rough ditift. js in tbe BibI, da Ajuda, Lisbon, Codes 51-9^9' the 
Baglisb tmnsbtion by Fr. S. G. Percm S.J, is in the pre^). 

3. Letter to Fr. General J. P. Oliva Goa, 1st October, 1671 
{pubi, Beccari S.J., Eeruni Aethiopkarum Scriptorea Occidentales 
Inediti. Roniae. 1913, xiii, 444-6), 

4. Letter to the Goa, 19th Jantiai^', 1672 {pubL ib. 448-51), 
5* Letter to Fr, Aasiatant Fmnci^eo de Almada S.J., Cochin, 

15tb December^ J6S1 (published below), 

6. letter to Fr. Provincial of the Augustimans, Goa 7th October, 
1678 (MS. copy British Mus. Add. MRS, 9855, f, 127^), 

7. InfoTinajao succinta sobre a reduc^ao do Imperio Abexino 
pera Sua Alteza ver e seus Ministros (MS. 11966. Appendis III, School 
of Oriental Studies, London. Copj’ of the time), 

8. Theological and Philosophical Treatise (MS. lost, mentioned in 
hh Necrologue below. Cf. also hia letter of 1681). 

9. Perfeito Missionario (uiifiniahed ilS. lo^rt, inentionwl ib., and in 
hia letter of 1681, and probably abo Beccari, xiii^ 446), 

10. Conqubta temporal e eapiritiial do Qriente [planned, cL Htst, 
da vida do J, P, de BASto, 261-2)„ 

IL Gther MSS. which all perished in the flames, 1664 (Basto, 
Preface, 4^^ and Beccari^ xiii^ 446). 

Let us now sketch the life of Fr. Fernao de Queiroz in a 
few words. 

1617. Born in Caaaveics near Amarante, Portugal,® 

1631, ^6. sii. Entens the Society of Jesus in Coinibm,® 

1 Aboat Quetrfflt und hi* ” Chn<iuiJtft di^ Ceylfio sftf C. .SrhurUmiaor und K \ 
Vittftawh, C^rfoii nr ZeU dt* Munaneh* ISdAu tmd Fran* 

1038 , 40 - 9 . W <5 Hfif ifcKklrt«l m Fr. A. Kl^r S.J. Jar muhv 

tjJirti imrn LhD Mas. « th^ pemaiim. of tUc- a»tkty of The 

■lUMcd m) fiom tbc uiuc prnvfninjev, whtrt no othiT p|ft« niTeo. 

* iJo the MK. Calal(V^^* l^iaalU of U»« rintugonvi- PhjTia™ of Tbe Goen 

CatnIngDM giw atwkfn the better knaim Anurantp u birthpUte 

* C.^Somirier™Bd SJ-, dt U dt Kffl,",. 
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1G!J5 Snikto India with tliij famous Fr, Mastrilli anti thirty-one other 
Jesuit Mij«*ionaTie8 (Basto, 210, 224^ 541). 

2!. xi. Lands In Cochin, mecta Bf, Pedm de Baste (ib.^ 
Preface j, 3^). 

8, xlL fjaiids in Goa. ^ Hector of St, Pad] 's College la Fr. Manoel 
de Alnicida S,J** who came from Abyasipia, 1634 fBeccarip 
xiii^ 35; p, xxx\% 

1635. The Patriarch of Abysajnia, D. Affonso Mendez S.J*, arrives 
in Goa, banished from his Mission (Beccari, xiij, KJ6; ifS. 
11966, App. ill, t 8fS"), 

1635-4L In Goa, Kew St. Pauls College. Ktndiea Hiimaniora apd 
Philosophy, 

1637, 9, i. Letter of Patriarch Mendes! to Manoei Scverim de Faria, 
Goa. Speaks of the ** mintira^ " imd “ sonhos ” of Prei 
Luis Urreta * and adds ; “ pella qual causa fia hum tratado 
ein quo se niostia o tempo* en que comessou em EtliioplA 
a prega^am do EvaDgelhoe a iojstitpi 9 ao da vida monastica. 
de que niando a huma copia por duns vjas ” (Beccari, 
xiii, 121-2 ; this "tmtado” is Appendix II of MS. 11966 
of the School of Oriental Studies). 

164D, Restoration of PortiigaTa iadependence, 

1641. Queiroz begins Theology in Go:i (MS. Goa, Catniogns trienoalis, 
1641). 

1645, 1, iin Br. Pedro de Baste dies in Cbchin (Basto, 532). 

211, xiL Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Pope Innocence X, 
(3oo. He says he wrote a book " baud tnok fentiem 
which he eledicated to the Proj>aganda Fide, in the hope 
that this Institution would publish it. And reconimcnds 
this to the Pope. The book is h\& “ Bran Haymanot 
Light of the Faith (Bect-ari, xiii, 251). 

1646, 6, i. Jitter of Patrlanh Mendez to Fr, Asaiatant Niuio da 

Cunha SJ,, Goa, alxmt the correction and impression of 
the Bniii Haymanot He is sending it to Portugid 
in two copies *" por duas ’^das . ^ . escrito por Canarijs ” 
(Becears, xiii, 262-4). 

* n. P. ^^WtrUla * ei siacii •qewnam. « m ikUomm 

Heligkwanim. ilcr in Indiam. S. P. fHilirSKi Xli'wii Paltodllio 

Aif MartillodatriplMiM ai^uE flrf CofAotKciJii iii^paniarum irTtn^miMum^ 

AntTPTpiiM*. ] aST, giv«*»lletoik^l di^criivtioii ol thiff 

* Meadex oUuJiTff to the work of Flt-i Luii Urnft* Q.Pr.* dt fd 

Qrdrn di Fndicadmj tit lo* rttMd&M RtymfM df. Id A'lKrpio, Vtleiicii. t6lJ + 
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O. SClfL'llHAllMEB:, 


1647. 


JO, V. Fr MJ. de AinMidu S, J., author of the “ Hiutoria de 
Ethiopia a Alta on Abasia ”, dies m Goa f Becoari, v, p. xliii). 
Queiroz “ taught 1^2 yooi* Humaqioni, was Via-r«tor in Diu, 
and IS now destined to teath Theology ” in NVw St. Paul’s 
College, Goa (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1647), whore he is still 
teaching, 1649 (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1649). 

1647, 14, i Letter of the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda Fide to 
Patriarch Mendez, Rome, proposing to publish first a 

summary of the “ Bran Hajumnot ” (mentioned Eeccari, 
Xiu, 329-30). 

1649. 20, iii. Utter of Patriarch Mendez to the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Propaganda Fide, Goa, accepting this proposal, but 

la-*. t ■ to do the wort himself (ih.). 

160-, 1, 1. Queiroz emits his four vows as l*rofes8 of the Societv 
of Jesus (MS, Goa. Cat. trien. 1653) 

'"-S™ 

1654. s, i Ulto „i to F,. f™,,!.,.., 

^elho S.J.,.Chorao (Goa) speating of his past illness and 
hts old age (7d yearn), and of his two worts (the “ Bran 
Haymanot ” and the ’■ Expoditio Aethiopica ”), which 
he o Rome to get printed, and recommending to 
him for the same purpose Fr. Queiroz, “Jhe encommendo 
muito o padre Fcmao dc Quoiros, porque h6 hom paesano 
et m eo reqmescunt viscera mea ” (Beccari, xiii, 387-9). " 
13. I The Ei6ime to Fr, Ptocurator Pedro dc Valadares S J 
Chotao saymg he is sending ch. 29 of the 7th hook'of 

A-^^tiopica ” as the first one got 
and that he sent last year 1,900 cmzadoa for the 

tfi.nK P f Haymanot ” (lb, 389-9.-5). 

1656. Pntnarch Mendez dies (ib. 42I-S), ' 

12, V. The Dutch conquer Colombo. 

im TIk Jrivc tbe Portugu™ 

16..9. Q„..™ „„g5, ,.o ^ 

P.JWl”diAlo»Wa™”'^''“ P<1« 


I 
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1662, Qtitimz ill Xew St. Paul's College as pmefecttL'^ reccasus” 

{MS. Goa, Cat. inm. 1662). 

1663. Tlie Duteh conquer Cochip. The Jesuit archives of Cochin are 

destroyed (Basto, Preface, 4^. 

Iti(i4. Queirox m New St+ Paura CoUcge, Goa, Prefect of the Jnniois 
(MS. Goa, Cat, brevis, 1664) \ the fire in the Oolln^ge on the 
5th Deeetdlx^r destroys all his manuscripts except the Auto¬ 
biography of Br. Petiro de Bfisto (Basto. Preface, 4^ 
Beocurit xiii, 446. and J.-etter, 1681). 

1671. (Jlueiro^ is noniiRated Patriarch of Ethiopia by the king of 
Port up I. He is PKiepositus of the Profess House. Goa, 
and occupied with wTitiiig the Life of Br. ^Basto, 

224-6). 

Lx. U-tter of Queiroit to Fr, GeQeral 1, P. Oli^-a S.J., Goa. 
about his nomtuatiou, the impression of the works of 
Fatriirch Meude^, the Expeditioand the Bran 
HaVTTianot and his own. works j '*. . . me acompanhou 
sempre hum grande jcelo da reduc^ao de Ethiopia ^ . . 
jSp Deos rue d6t tnda, tambem le^Tirey ao cabo humu obm 
polemica, que tenho trabalhado, e com methcwlo uiajs 
coRstringente refuto es etroa mwlenioa c aalrgos, eatraudo 
tambem m de Ethiopia. . . * Tenho ja composta a vdda 
do veneravel irm^ Pc<Jro de Eisto. c como se tresJadar, 
a remetterey a Portugal , . . E na moRi^ao segninte de 
janeLro farcy por inA^tar hiuit tmtuido sobre os wcjyos ffue se 
podem t ^ofmtr, peru a enlradn em EfAmph, porque 

ironsJderadns as rezScs diAdnas e interesses politicos me 
peteuodo poderi obrar muito na eoite de Portu|ail , , 
(Beecarj, xiii. 444-^). The last treatise mentioned ja a copy 
of Appendix fll m 318, 11966 in the Bchcsol of Oriental 
Studies, 

1672, 14. 1 . Letter of Fr. Dioni^io de Pafo S J, to Fr. General J. P. 

OJivTi SJ., Goa. about Queiroz' nomination fBeccari, 
xiii^ 447-8). 

19, L Letter of Qneiroz to Fr. Genemi hL P. OliA^a S.J,, Goa, 
about hia nomijintinn and his treatise on Abyssinia : 

. Sobre & otrffo [potUoJ da$ rfisposifoes presenies de 
Ethiopia Ihc remeHo taridtem hum papt^L em fcsuMio tfs 
diJicitUade^ e o# se demn e podeta foimr para se 

oferjrpia de nom aqueltoe portae ; . . . e . , . me d6 iiceu^ 
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pEiii viver ein hum a quinta ou fmgucnia nest« circuit o do 
Gga, aoude possn acabar slguiuaH obraa cotnossadus, itm 
quanta) ndo vejo outtv» cfleJtos dn dkpoai^o divina . . 
{Beceari, xiii, 4 - 18 ^'ilJ. Hen?, ttw, Quoiroi spcakn of a 
copy of Appendix HI of MS. 1196 ( 3 . 

1673 . Quoiroi “ was for sisteon yearns Deputy of the Inquisition of 
Goji un(i twice three years Praepositus of the Profes.s 
House there ” (hfS* Goa. Cot. tricn. 1673 h 
167 \. Queiroz is HTitii 3 |r the I Jfe of Br. Basto (Baato, Si 7 ) and finishes 
it before ifl, de Faria y Souiai publishes 1675 the last volumr 
of bis " Asia Portuguesa 

1675 . He aendfl his Life of Br. Basto to Europe (of. Bii.sto, 402 J. 

1677 . He ia Pariah-priest in Salsette. Goa (MS. Goa, Cat, trien. 1677 ). 
1677 -flO. Provincial of the Goa Province (MS. Goa, Cat. trieJn. 1679 ). 

He sends Missionaries to Bengal. Xepal, anfl the Xorth,* 

1 678 . 7 , X. Letter of Queiroa to the Pr. Provincial of the Augaatiniaiis 

about sending Miaaionarifts to Bengal, Go*i ? (MS. Copy, 
British Museum, .4dif, MSS, 9855, f, ]27r).» 

1679 . D. Luis dc jrenezes, f^omle da Ericeira. publishes in Lisbon 

his Historm dc Portugat restaurado after the completion 
of Queiroz* Life of Br. Basto in its first form (Basto, Prefaco, 
5 ’') and before its impression (ib, 354 ). 

1681 . 15 , xii. Letter of Queiroz to Pr. Assistant F. do Almada S.J,, 
Cochin, about the impression of the “ Bran Havimnot ” 
and the “ Bxpeditio Aethiopica ", the nece^ry revision 
of his Life of Br. Basto, and about his “ Perfeito M 4 s.s]o- 
nario ” and theological treatises (see below), 

1684 , 18 , xii. Date of the Introduction of the “ Hfatoris da Vida do 

Ven. Irmao Pedro de Bn.sto ” in its final form. His ** Clon- 
quista de CeyJao ” is already begun {Basto. Preface 5 * 
255 , 378 ). ’ ’ 

1685 , 26 , xii. Date of the Imprimatur of the *' Historja da Vida do 

V, I, R de Ba^to in Chia. 

1687 ^ I, i, xi. Bat^ of tht mrioiia printing licences in 

Lisbon for the samp. 


" I>ppoyi il4»ti Obim eomjMMtA BBliirio k Ioe ibui Authow 
j dfr Fflria. £ i!:$ay«A * . . A q Coiide dft £lfi<x-vjm l>om Luia ilo Mpne^et'V 
( , ” ADite«df»tA obtft w laipfiEnir de aovo tlouii Authom 

tie Fm * Soa» . * . * o da KfkviT* |ib, 

aw XccTobgiKt below, 

■ S» H. Jwofi SJ., la Mmom du Oec^dtitial IMI. j, 
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1, X. Date of the Efedication of the *^Conquist^ de Ceylao ”t 

Godp 

1688, 6^ L Date of the Iniprimatiir of the same, Goa. 

12, iv* Queiroz dies in Goa (see Necrologue below), 

1689. Historia du Vida do Veil I. F. de BastOr printed in Lisbon. 
1900. P. Courtenay {Pseudonym for Ugr. L. Zaleiiki) publi.shes hip 

IjO Christiauiame a Ceylao ”, Lille^ for its greatest part 
an adaptation from Queiroz’^ Cbnquista de Ceylao {s. 
SchurhammerT Ceylon, 59). 

19iS* Ft. Bet'cari S.J. pubiiahes two letters of Queiroz in his “ Remm 
Aethiopicanim Scriptores Oceidentales inediti ”, Romae, 
voL xiii. 

1913—l-L P. E. Piefis publishers Jiis “ Ceylon, The Portuguese Era ”, 
Colombo, an adaptation from Queiroz' Coiiquiata de Ceylao 
(8. Schurharamer, C<?ybqp 65-^, 73), 

1916. P. E. Pjcris publishea Quoiroz' '^Conquirta de Ceylio'^ in 
Colombo- 

1919. The Oeyloji Govern meat asks Fr. S. C. Perem, S,J, to prepire 
an English edition of the same work (8. Schnrharnmer^ 
Ceylon, 71). 

These arc the chief dates about Fr, Femao de Queiroz. His 
” Conquista de Ceylao" earned him the title of “ the greate8t 
Portuguese historian of Coylon ”; his Historia da vida do Yen, Irm. 
P. de Basto ^ Vis in many of its parts a correction and supplement 
to the vrorLi of Faria y Sousii and D. Luis de Menezes, as Queiroz 
expressly states,^ and a very important source of information iihout 
the wars between the Portuguese, Dutch, and English in the 
seventeenth century; and also his Treatise about the Reopening of 
Abysainia to the Gos[;el [Appendix Ill of M8. 11966 of the School of 
Oriental Studies) is full of historical interest and deserves to t>e 
published. A lew wonls about this latter work may follow. 

The title of the Treatise is: mteettUa a riedac^do 

do Imperio rttertno pern A'lw ver e ssi#* J/mirtra^. It occupies 

f. 8tF-94'^, Rtid shows a hiiiid^Titing different from those of the other 

* k Suusa - , . o Ocm.de dm. Eriwynt . . . ■oiuitifici' -miem acaatccii- 

mf ntem dlgnOfi di^ p}d?ttiuri4; e Infumulilitf por bonwiui & Uacuiiirntca mrtii;i4l 

caliSciulcM n« luccettOt ECLfiu modemw, Bf*ni c]ilrrf>fvm, le dwTiao Ek%uH rcaa 

v<<nldtclfr i . . Ettk ubdj^o U3f refonnu', pora diHrl&nir s ^ . Kaolvi , ■ h, 

n^nvclvr EM [«ufm«KH] d« Ooylmti k partieillAT cLh^eicIa ccHM^iEuii, qtar jk IciiIh} 
diifpostA, m msjtf flonKiit# jiqui por ieliiveKh ^ Made nm Authom i:m?£r 

difiaocuuiE'aS da Tt^^rdidr, iiIq dcFX&rvir de o idvcrlir " S). 
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pirt^ of the Toliinie, and that of Fr. Qu^itoz, Tho work triea 
to bIidw tho obatocleB w^Mch Etliiopta proseuta to the Reopeiiftig of 
the Missionj the meama for overeoiaiiii; them, and the political end 
religiouie importance of conquering Ahj^inia for the CoapeL The 
treat ise com^lBta of a short Introfinction end ten chapters, namely;— 

L First, obstacle: the variety of nations and languages, and that 
there are at- present in India no missionaries left who know them, 

2. Second obstacle: the antiquity of the emois of the Ah^TSsinians 
and the variety of religions in their countiy": jiagans. Mahometans^ 
sohismatics. 

Jk Third obstacle: the constant interior and exterior watis; the 
(jiallaa luave already conquered half the country, 

4* Fourth oljtitacle ; the absolute power of the Abyssinian Emperor, 

Ow Fifth oh&tat'le; the iucoimtancy of the Abyaainians In their 
faith (here Queiroz defends the Abyaainians), 

0. Means to overcome these obstacles: armed inter%x*ntiod in 
favour of the friends of the Portuguese in Ab^vTisiiiia, if friendly 
negotiations are of no avail. 

Importance of this step and its facility: the past and jiresent 
ambitions of the Turca in those places, 

8. Projects for expelling the Turcs and forcing the entrance into 
Abyiisiiiia by sending a fleet to Massowa and Archico and fortifying 
the latter place. 

9. Coucinaiorta to be derived from tlna treatise. 

10. A Eeply to those who think otherwise. 

The author of the treatifle says that ^>0 men will be enough to 
force Abyeslnia, a small number in comparison to the SCK),U0tl employed 
by Portu^l for the *" Conquista de India (90q^ adding that these 
200 will soon be joined by the descendants of the Portuguese, who 
entered Abyssinia 1541 with I>oni Christo^naQ da Gama, “ highh^ 
esteemefl in Abyssinia, . , , according to those, who come from 
there, mom than 10,000, , , . dispef^J over vorious parts of the 
kingdom by the Emperor"' (fid'll. 

The mnw of fM is not given. But a perusut of hia .IklanuscripT 

shows him well read—he even quotes the "" Gajseta of Amsterdam 
of 1669 ! (88^)—and well acquainted I with the histor)' of Portuguese 
India and its neighbours, and eapecially with Abyaainifl. With 
regard to t his latter countrj^ he corrects Telles" History of Abvsainia 
(8CF), and adds that he read the work of Fr* ML de Almeida in the 
original, when it came to India (85^), spwilis of the tears of 8ela Christos 
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and the per^icputioii of Fasiladns (S2) and add^, that he talke^i 
often about the country with the Patriarch Affonao Mendez, whoso 
Bma Raymanothe mentioii^ (8(r), and other former MiMaiormriew 
of Ahyswinia after their arrival in India (84^), and also with the Conde 
lie S. \'‘icente, the Viceroy Jolo Ximea da Cunini (1666-3) about 
sending an embassy to the Emperor of Abyssinia (87% 395p 
concludes :— 

“ Xeni isto soo fcrvores iiovos, em qnein de novo sc vc encarregado 
tla salva^^o de hum Im[)erio i porque o scrcm conhecidos hu tiem do 
nnnos excitoii f> desejo do Pattiarcha defuncto |jara sollicitar esta 
dci^'-uo’’ (94^* 

In this Litter pas^sage the au thor betniys himself. The late Patriarch 
is D. Aflfonao Mendez^ and his succe^^r, whose election as Patriarch 
he solicitedp is Fr. Feniao <ie QEieiroJi, who ViTites about bin election. 
1372 : ~ 

" Bern he vertiade, que os pvdnjs desta provincia m petsuadirao 
ha bem Je annos, que o seiihor Patriarcha Dom Alfonso Mendez me 
tinha proposto nilo so aos super Lores de Roma e de Portugal, mas 
tjindjem a Sua Majestade pera qste lugar, o posto que tivc por couza 
ceitiHfiima faisji enta noticia, ao menos no que toeava a el Rey* 
fiello qne sabia das ma^tiruos^ porque ci^tc pfclado tie governavap Jiinda 
que numqiia ignorey o onior que me tinha e o conceitOj qne tinha 
forma Jo de meu pouco cabedal e do zelo. que me aeompanhava do 
bemdaquclla christaadade, posso alHriuara \'ossa Pademidade . . 
que outros tnntot^ annos hiip sou o n|vo de seus tiros/" (Beccart^ 
xiiip I49)» 

Tilt UMf/ior, iherf/orr. h Fettum rh Qfmroz, and as his Manuscript 
luentionB the “ Oazeta *’ of AuLHteftlam of 1669 (SS^), and that 
the name of the actuoL Emperor of Ahyssirua is John, who reignetl 
from IfifST^i treatise was written between 1369 and 1632. 

8o far w'c are led by the M^mui^cript itaelf. 

In his Life of Br. Ujist-Oj Qitciroz, apeaking of the AbyssinLin 
Mission, develops ideas similar to those of our treutise, the persecution 
of Fasiladas, the Fatriaich D. Affonso Mendez, the HJstOTy of Fr. 
Telles, whose three chief errors he correcta here too, the History of 
Fr* M]. de Almeida, “ who ilied hem in Goa,” and concludes:— 

B sc Portugal, por servi^^ de l>eos and por utilidafle propria, 
aplicar os meyott convenientes a recupera^Ao do perdido, com muyto 
menor risco do qne algiins Ministros aeua ajuizarao, & com pouco 
dispeudio {)oderd conseguir hua daa mayorns emprezas de sua pierlade 
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3c utilidade, o&»i45 por bcmfurnladm fezoens se 2 >ode vir s ew^^iarfer^ qae 
por alhea’in de^fte lu§ar. se r^^rtdo pata m^lhor tempo <k ommm ” (324) 

Here Quoiroz allude!^ to hia treotijse uti Ab\‘^ijiiaj of which he 
elearly speaks in his letter of 9th Otrtober. IGTl, to Fr^ General, where 
he anys he m send in Janimry, ** a Imttm idxjul the 

means, nhich ean a jii must be t<iken to get an entrance into EthiopiaT 
<lestine(l for the Court, of Portugjil^ where he is convinced that o 
consideration of the religions and poUticii] iiiotives wjU make uii 
impression (Beecarij xiii, 44^?)^ and in hss letter, which aceoiTipanie«l 
the 3iIjiniiBcript+ dated Goa* 14th January, 1672, in which he say^n 
/ am vending o paper aboat ifte ptesefil dis^posilitm of Ethiopia, in 
which 1 giiv briejlff the cdtetacies and the nminv^ which mtisl a^id run be 
taken in order to opm (hove gatev again {Becenri, xiii, 450). 

Let m hope that it will soon be possible to publish the important 
dDCument of the lanious mithor of the “ Conc|ulsto de Ceylao ”, Ln 
the meantime we give two ntipuhlished dooumenta as Appendix to 
oiir present study, Fr, QueirosE^ letter of 1681 and hi$ Kecrologtie* 
Tixitten shortly after his death. 

I 

i>. Femno de Qiietroz S,J, to Fr* Avsislant Franeisco de Atmada S^J,, 
Cochin, IfjJA December^ ]6SI (Original) 

Por via de Alepo tenho escrito a V,R„ daodo-me a mim e aos mais 
os para bells, por teftiios ii V'.R^ nesse higar,* dc que tant^j depende o 
hom govemo destas Ptotunchis* ainda que iniiito receey a jortiada 
pam Roma nocom-^lodo inveriio.^ Fa^ Deoa, que V,R, logre neltn a 
sa ude qnc tod oa seua aer^'os I he desejamos. e que seja isto disposi^o, 
para m mais lugares, que cabem d pcssoa de V,K, ; e porqiie escrevo 
maifl largo a nosso Revereiulo Padre * em hua via reformada, e 
tambem toco nella os pontos mHui esi^eneiaes do govemo* remettendo- 
me As ultimas iiiforma^oes qiie mandey, sd tratarey nestn de algiLis 
couzos particulatea. 

Muitos annos ha que estiio em Roma dons tomos mantiscfiptoa ilij 
Hanto Patriarcha Ihm Affotisn Mendez^ cujo primeiTO titnlo he ■ 
** Branaf/manotJ^ ou ** &pecalam Ftdei ” sqhre o« erros de Ethiopia. 

^ Ft. Fm-aciiitn Alifuifim S.J. 16SL AnffliUnt ftir tbs Pbrto^wMQ 

ProT|DF« in Rome. 

* Tbe Goa anil the 31rtlat«r FroTinco. 

’ The Imrwj of tbu AMrbt&nt from Battugal to Rome. 

• Fr. Gvnrml John pawl Oliva iiJ, 
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etu tudo accomodjido 4 dis^po^i^ao duqtieLbi gent^p qufi sd oilniEtte 
argumeDtos da Escritura fi doa Padrca, c A grande enidi^M, continue 
estudn, « prodigictsji memom dmt^ PrcliMlg^, porque so ft Clnvie dos 
Domes dos SE*nto*s corniptos naquelk lingtia pedia hua adver- 

tencia de hum an jo. Foi tambem remettido a Li^boii outro hivro eeti 
intitubdo : “ Exj}cd{gdfi Ethiopimf'^ e p^ira a imprest cieate e^t 4 
dinheifo em 8. Ant^' na mSo dos Procuradone^ da India, que o 
Padre Patrjafthu mAndou em sua xdda. A obra mayor foi dedicfida 
£ Sacra Congrega^o de Propaganda Fide, cuidando como Pfelado 
pobre, que Ib^a mandasse impriniir; porque bom couhecia, quo nao 
ora obra panv o uso de todoa^ mas proprift para Eiqtiolla mtssao, o 
para doutos e ooriosoa, O Eminentisfiimo Presidente Ihe escreveo, 
quo 90 tiiiha oncomoDdAdo ao PadR; Nuno da Cimha,^ mandasso lazer 
hum resumo della, para so dar aos missioniirioa, o que depoia se trataxia 
da ohra, Nao parceeo iato conveniente ao Padre A^isistontc Nnno da 
Ciinha, porque depois dc llio tiiiafom a austaucia, nao sc lombrariao 
do origiiial- E coafessto a VMl,, quo lormey ent^ copcoito dcstas 
repost as j quo uoiii hnns, nom outro o tiahao lido ; porqoc pouco se 
podo cortar, quo nao seja da erudicao e da suatancia, ou do ruodo 
auatauciab com que aquella gente m done doutritiar. 

FriiDeiro mo e«crovco o Padre Ar.lriao Pedro, quo nao avia mafs 
dinheiro^ do que o de Lisboa 5 o sc os Padres Provinoiacs ae nao 
aproFeitaruo deUe em tantos annos, pudSra ostar augmentado, porqiie 
a causa e a pohroza parece que tudo cohonestavao. Depots me efscrovoo^ 
que o Padre Assbtonto Fiauciseo Lopes ^ toirrifa muito a peitoosta 
iiaprcasuo, mas por falta do dlrdieiro £cira a obra impaLada. 0 Padre 
Nuno da Cunha dizia, quo so quoria concortar com bum impressor do 
Ja^So * de Fnm^ft ‘ mas como acabou 0 govemo, acabou o intento ; e as 
impressoes do Lelo sao hoje muito erradas. Por quern V,R, lifi, 
que se compadefa da momoria de hum tuo dluHtre varao, e daqueliji 
christandadef pois Dcoa nio poe todijK> em mudar tempo ■ e quando 
iato so nao jmasii offeituar em BomaT nem esses seahorcs so dipponhuo 
a fawr esta eomoLa, oonvinha fazer diligencia com alguni impressor 
ostrangeiroT para quo tomasse esta obra pot sua couta. dando mais ou 
ruerios volumes ao Author. Porque se isto sc encommendar am Padres 
Fiamengos ou Francezes^ pelo que tern de eoriosos em materia dc 

* Tiae College AfUAo Kovoin Lubon, st present the Uoepital S. Jo*o. 

* Fr. Ntmn 4a CueUia SJ- wm AaMfltant. far Partug^l, ICHft-U. 

* Fr. FnndBcrO Lapea S.J, WAS AMtAtant, ISTS-Sl. 

* 
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Controvertiias. ajudarao uiuito a Impressao ciesta obra ; quc se /6r 
csquecendo mais com os aimos. Wii de todo a pfcscr^-et, Nem V.R, 
cspete q«e algum Superior da India Ih'o rccommeude, pclo que 
renio de esperieneia, nem pare?® que o fa^o pelo que me toca. nuis 
por ze!o do bem commun e pelo particular affeoto que devo i memoria 
do Prtdrc Dom Affon^o Mendez. 


J& \.B. ter4 noticia, que tnandej a PoitugnI hiia obra da Firf/i 
do Feawawl Ir»^ p^ro de Bagto; porque vendo o (Wuido doa 
Padres do Mulavar aqui e cm Coehitn, £z tirer oitentn testemuahos, 
•e ajiidando-me de varias certidets, e da obm, que die mcarao ditou! 
quo por mere^ [223'^] dc Decs escapou da ndua dc C<xiiim} e no raeu 
cubiculo do iacendio do Oollcgio de S. Paulo,* de dispdr na melliDr 
forma qne alcansey, Becomendava ao Padre Precuiador de Portugal, 
que w o tempo aconseUiaaw, pa^nsae a obra & Boiaa. pern M se 
impnmtr, porque me iifio temin dc doutos e cruditos. ilaa o Padre 
Sehastiao de Linui a deu pam se ier no refeitorjo de S. Roque,^ eoutn* 
o que Ihe rceomenddm. E ainda ncste ouno me escreverao, que em 
se chegando a Ier o Quiuto Imperio,* a manclam recoUier o Padre 
Luis Alvarcs,® Hia a obra de cd oppro^'ada, e remliem me quizerfin 
direr, quo o Padre Bento Pemira ■ a jjutiddra de novo rem eni 
1 ortugab Daqui restUtou nuiudar noaso Reverendo Padre que fosse 
rexiato. e fnrendo o Padre Aririao Pedro djligencjn pelo paiwer de 
Roma, somentc Ihe respondemo, conformc me escreveo, que naquclla 
forma auo cstava para ae imprimir. Fez diUgeneia ero Portugal, 
e achou. que repitrarao cm quatro cousiw; no Quinto Impcrio, ms 
revelaydes contra CaatelJa, no miiito numero de visoes. e naa muitas 
histortas cin India que telatavu. 0 mesmo me escreveo o Padre 
Francisco IjOpes, dizendo que fora hum do 3 Revisoties. Com esta 
noticia ererexy a nosso Bei'erenilo Padre, dando reaSo de todos estw 
quatro ponfew, c sobre as muitas hnstorias da India dizja. que por 
parecet cic muitos as incluirn naquelhi obra, por nao ter sahido Author 
afgum, que falasse nestas coiizas motlenuis ; e porque se nao podia 
fonimr pleno juizo, (fcm noticia dellas. dc duas propoai^dcs do Irmno 


* Whm tLo ctiflqucrH Ikwhiii, IftfiS, 

* The Hem# 8. RoqdD in Liflboflr 

* Ahf^ui tbp Fifth FliDpirv hcp 416-150. 

(P "w'" l07Wi 

Itfunma, Pnrto tfr tlMlL 1<«), irertwi eM 

tflTCiTal^ovinicial of tbr Goa Prdviflre, J 6 T 4—7 (ib 171 J 
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Basto,^ cm quc dis;, qiie d-^poisde tornado do llorro dc Cbault* n^oliOji 
coum de momento suqtcd^m m India p que Dew IJic nno revelassc* 
iliis supposto ter jo sahido Hanoei d-e Faria c Souza ® c aggm o Coude 
da Ericelra,^ e atDtxwi mal informiidos das cousas de Indin> jA sseria 
Dcce^sario reformat que eu dizia, E conio tiuba outras coriosidiid(y^. 
tudo poderia aahlr juntOp em temctter-nie u mioha obra. E eiste foi 
hum dos iritcntos, com que outra vez a mandey pedin* 

Agora me e^wrevco o Padre Adriao Petlro, quo tiv^ra ordeni de 
Roma, para mandar o*s parecerea dos RevisorcK, e falando 'ao Padre 
FantaMao Carvalho.* Ihe diatieni que tal couza nao aabio, Fahindo 
porem com o Padre Luis Alvares, respoud^ra, que logo eot^o os 
mandira & Roma ; e que por nao aver tempo paia luais^ me faziEt 
aomente cstc avifjo, Ji na outra carta fala^’a neste particular a V.R.^ 
a que tonio por jwiz iiesta causit. Sc Of^ jiareecres dos Padres ii 3 .o 
viereiii muito conformes, eoni queni dellea nic hev tie conforuiiir ? 
E se presumy das minhas rezops em <*0111 ratio, que mereeiao ser 
ou^udas em Romtip como os hey de ter por mens juizcBp em quanto 
Roma <lepois de me ouvir nao disoitUo esta eausa ? Mandaudwme 
dizer o que ilev^o cortarp accresccntar, ou iiiudar; c o aL sem andar 
toda a vida famndo novas preguntaSp 011 amscar-me a trabalhar outra 
vez debalde. aendo hum religion pobre, a qiicni a Religiao nio 
soeeorreo para lato com hua folha de papeit ncm com hum pirtlaopam 
pagar ao amarmeJiae. Nfto tenho tJctenninai^rio de hulir mais nesta 
obm athd Roma nao determiiiar o que devo fazer, E pois V.R. eaia 
nesse lugar e sabe 0 pooco que hoje ae favoreec cate zelo* enearccida- 
mente peaso, seja Y.R* servido acabar com nosso Reverendo Padre, 
que poiideradAS a^ minhaa rezdes^ me ordene o que devo obmr. Porqiic 
est ou mu [to prompto para a favjpr vindo u resolutao por esta via."^ 

Scntlo Prepoajto ilesta Casa Professa, fui testamcnteirQ da Secdiora 
Dopa Fianciaca Cabral, e sobre Ihe ih'ixar cinco mil xcnilini^ pum 

^ About ihicsp vbiri^irjsii iip? 1^5(1 Mtl 

“ (Hw Boifia, isa. and D. do Cosito. i)<KadtiJr dn A*ia, ki, o. 32). 

* Hi, dc y Honsio.^ LifbnA, 1666-75. 

* D, Lube do Mc!ticz<w. i/wforiti dit i*ariugai LJibo*, 1679. 

* Tko wiu 3cnt back to InibA, 

* Fr. F*nUli*o Carviilhn rWvttvi'ial ni 167^-61 (FtodrE|^u«i. 

lew. cii.^ icaj. 

dp 11 raferir 0 qiic ihwiei nitiiilmu A Si*a f*rvo P^edro de Itnsici 

Bobre iDS , pabia rviatar n^ui algiiu ViKwru locoxiicfl k Hoasrcbia 

d^ Hvapanha . . . >Im podn UnUp a pHpcytO SenhorM Hrys tlatbcilicos dci 
llwfKMlha, quo dopoyi do UQvo anniM do ri?llAultu m- ropoatOB dit [ndioi A; do Eampa 
mo vim li dcwQUMmr, iwria phU rt-mm podwu pon impodir a impfowlo doata 
obrA. » P*^Im inainuA^oenH do Roaui nio dMiftt™? drvlA rotn^ia '' (-t02 
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(livergjis dispo«](oee. Pnr crecmm oito oil nove mil, depois de nlguna 
trinta e qiiatro mil de kgntio!!, fiz diveraas esmolos, e aluda a 
fifou com seia pu note mil com apprpvn^ao do Provedor ildr dos 
Dcfuntos. Dnqui tirey tambem ofrocentos xerafins, que a tjtuJo <le 
pbra pia forao rcmettidos a Lisbpu pm diapwntca psiiu a impresauo 
da obra apbredita, e fizprao Id mil p seceata spiafma, A minba tpn^ao 
cia impriiuir esta pbra t tirar da fnipreaaao o qiic bastaasc para ptUni, 
c o qiie spbejnaae. ftpr para pata Casa Piofpasu, Mas cpmo SDubpmp, 
que SC pSp imprinifra. dando j& cate inteiito por acabado, com novas 
intcrprcta^dca do meu, escreverao [224'] ap Fadic Adriao Pcflm. que 
o dinhciro era da Cbm Professn ; do qup o Padre me fpz aviso, pam 
saber que eu o manddra. como tcstamcntciro, c com o beneplacito do 
Padre Provineial Bento Fenpiro, e que en o ratifiedra sendo Provincial. 
K pofito que avia ontro tpstameiitoiro secular, tudo me epmetteo a 
mym. e nap estou agora rerto, sc era ja morto neste tempo. Ueiitando 
porem intentps sectmdarioe, o primeiro ainda estd im p^. Porqne 
□em eu disdsto dc imprriuir a pbra. iieiti de Roma ee me tern mandado 
o contrario. Pelo que estiiiiAra, que V.R. fiicsw c^m aosso Kevereudo 
Padre, queordemssa [aicjaoa Padies Procumdorea da India em Lisboa, 
que consetVBsacm este dinheiro para o mestno iiitento. £ se se julgar 
que pode andar a ganbos. se dd sobre penhores de ouro e prata, para 
que rue nap fa^p na India cm cada tnonpao biia demanda ; pois hd 
presentc a V.K. que nao tenbo donde me venha outro. E este foi 
hum dps inconvedientPS destas demoras. porque como neste tempo, 
em que estou vago, vou coutiniiandq com outms obrns, da prjmeiia 
I'mpressao determinava tinir o com que pudesse aeudira outras; e 
agora fiquei dc todo rJesarmado, ao uienos cm quanto Roma me ndp 
deferir. E ae parecer a uosso Reverendo Padre, que se large este 
dinbriro em Lisboa & Provincia. poudo cd putni tanto a ganhos. pani 
daqiii tirar algiim sofcoiro, com que poasa aciidir aps gastoa dos 
amanuenses, sem nunca entrar pelo proprio, isto era o que nmig me 
.■'ervin, Mas obraiey nesta materia o que Siia Reverencia detenniuar. 

Tenho pedido a nosso Reverendo Padre, que me mande impptrar 
liceu^a para ler livros prohibidos, paitieukrmente o Alcorio, porque 
me nao fio na. que me pede ilar o Tribunal dp Santo Officio. E porque 
as ocenpafSea de Ru» Poternidade poderap dar ponco |«@it a estas 
niiudesas, peaso a V.H., que seja servido aver^me csta concessao, para 
que nao seja aempre neeessario allegar em albea na obm ™i i/«f 
trabalho* pnra armar dc todo hum miaaionario contra Atheos, Ethnico.'^ 

^ The Xiycrcilo^^jj^ 
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MiihometJinog, Judaeos ct ITuerctinos, Porque Imho advert ido que 
nflo podem levar livTurius, e qm, nsio hfndo materia 5 , 

nao^HKlem jnegar com pro^neito ^ ■ e por toeus peceados toiim e^tas 
rlexa vent urns sa achilq ne.sta Asia. Fcio qua torno muito u pedir a 
V,B, qua me eate favor. 

Qiiando por aqmi passoii o Padi^a Joao de levado de sua 

eorioaidade quiz saber 03 prmcipios, por que eu deXendia o ponto da 
libeidade divina ; e depois me diase^ qiie o avia de defender naa 
eonclua^a ad gradiiEL^ Agora me escreveo^ que toeam Jiestea fimcLi- 
mentoa a e qua V.R, me A^scra gra^a de approvar n mlnha eapecu- 
lo^ao. Se eu sonb^ra mais cedo* qua o Padre Franciseo tie Atmada 
estav^a em Eoma^ c estivera t4o occupado com o que fenho eaciitOj 
visto o Padre Toaode Britfo me abrir a porta p ouv^ra de mandar este 
e outroA ponton discut idoSp coiuo ajguns aSectos por vezes me tern 
aconsclbado. Alas eonfessop que me nao reaolvey a o fa^er por falta 
de conBan^ap e por me nao a^Tis^ca^ a se jtilgar. que era msiis vaedade 
do que desejo de apumr a verdtt<le. Mas como a beuevolencia de V.R. 
me den ] A est^ quando chegar a compor estaa nao as 

mandarcy ao prelo, sem prlmeiro Miber, o que \\R. c os letmdos de 
Roma julgao sobre eilnSj e particularmentc sobre a queMuo d<t suh- 
origem da njina da Igmja Oriental^ pcira qup nao tome hum 
Piicila<la35 * a escrever ao seu Putriarcha' Nos l>em entciideinos 

1 Qu«irv£ WM dE ihe opinion ihmt it wan aWI uIqIv necwiflary for a mimioEkarT to 
know the laefTHfig^ -ftnii of the peopJe with whom hr had to de^M. Al^iit 

Btqmnnj! thri he writffl, tShr nuinv lanpoa^-n npokm ipi Ah.VWinia wi'«? ono 

of the grrnlent obHtac'fpfl for thr rdnvenriDii of iu inhahituU : " Kmi hiia ihkh tr^a^'oriMi 
^tiflicdlfActofl, (|E|4 tens A-eoni^relio dcki- AheicLns. E^on^ue n^nhtLm mEJWEOiiLikfio 
** podo aprrtidrr OhIaji e fafar em torfas. Xem o vulgo w pxto dcriitfinar fu'm mrti# 
quo com « propria do weu u»fF^ como pemyaclr fiiciliEU‘nl<t a K tern inontnHlo a 

L'^p^rithcia em toda# a# OulrM miasdies, Poftiiip qi^^m Vr, quanto dwpropor- 
i;iotu^la comta ^Ha dotiUrinar o Vi>lj({-o pQrtugtwt Franck od phi katim f 
(Appendix EEE MS. llIKHt, .^hooJ of OrionUl SliKiim}. 

■ Fr. Jofto do Britto S.J.. the futuiv mnitTT^ turiv-ed in Qm C*lh Sc'phJnahcr, 1073, 
and left it Apnifc 1074. for Main hat (//intoria i£r> ipiMri mrnfo, n'db e mUrfifrio Jo IVa. 
/W« Jodq 4e Bntia da dt /fjli, cO^mposta por kli FemiEo Feroyra 

do Britlo, Coinihra, 17±^, 30-1, and H. I^ooring S-J-, ^'om Kdelknaben 3cum 
.VUrtyrrr, l>e!-$e|J^r JohannrA dc> Brittu SJ,. FwahuF|E, i, B. 31-,'ih 

^ En Goa Britlo Unuhrd hii* thcolopeal «b|udic«. " In cinque aoli moit. .. percunto 
liittc o tw In parti dolla Somma di ij5. Tho-maso, e ai uffirl aeiua ecocxicHie a dtfendrrici 
i^iaji^liu in pabblJloo o oolonno oajjrrimi'filo. Fu tflahiJito rhe ne denao UR i^mc priTato, 
e fecdo ran la| aoddiafaaiofie o mcravigEia dt-| rllo wperv^, che j qnatlro leltori doputati 
ad mmiimtlo giu(li[^a^ono eoncordeniei^te, non averlut huiO)^ di farla por piw actnl 
nJa HCOlnre, mentre sjv piwhi meaE avr* ncqniitatu tanto da po^or «#rro nuoatro '* 
(O. BwroStJi., E'liu JfJ Brilio^ EtDifta, 1BJS3,S2). 

• Fwtliadaii mrgned ie3:f-07 {C. K, B<Hn, Abf4*inklt. Berlin, 1D|0, i, 74)v 
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como da hiimaiiiiUule deChnsito t da T^esaon do Yprbo fc pcHic comtituir 
huM Christo; mas tziit^jideirio^ vozo^ subsistedoiaA 

Xeto EH? pprHiia^la d Padr^ Bn It bazar Toilers, ^jue Ihe satiafaz com dixc r, 
qup mf^ntin. e qiic Jicm todos o dizilo assim. Parqa^r nao diz isto 
a hila (*oro»da, aindn qiic teoha cores pretas, c rlizia o elle^ do 

quern deppa<Iia tudo. E eomo a ath6 agora nao defeuio, que 

fosse realiiiade com Arria^** ou idodo com Soarcz*^ ou ticgo^ao roni 
Escoto ^J dcpoiM dc lidoa os Concilios e eoiistiitados os Padres e o 
SAiTubolo de Santo AthauasiOp teaho assentado, que o conceito dii 
subsistencia. on em mayor rigor, da sistcncia^ se deve espiicar do outrp 
modo, E dando-Die Decs vida^ a mil tempo ouvirey os pin^ceres 
da Curia adbre eata e sobte dutma material. 

[234'^] Tarrdieni tinha cscrito a nc^d Rcverendo Fadri% que 
eonvdnha impetnir hiia escomimhad, para que a uingiiem se rdostrasRo 
0 torpo df S. Fmnf^isco XniTi^r, E referiiidd isto eio Padre Prjims!,^ 
Sii Illustrissiiua o approvmi muito ciizendo. que aerviria de znayor 
venemg^^ E depois que »e fechou o deixou de se moslrar no aeu ciia? 
niLo sey que ouvesse peaaoa algila, que o reprovasse. Porque ainda 
que m con»olavio com o ver, oao deixavao tie alcansar^ que eni pouco 
re^peito. So a falta da it^spoata nasceo tic cisquecimento, n^ ford 
V.P. pjqneno sen'i^-o do Santo em fnz«^r vfr csta prohibi^io.* Tenho 
enfadadu a V.iE, com muitas petifdes, nrnsBao de quern e^td 

nefise lugar^ e posto que tive em Eoma conlieeidos^ sempre live por 
izuiEs coiiveniente uao escrever mais que a ncsso Revereiido Padre e 
ao« Revercudoft Padres AsaSstentes. Bern alconso. que as uova.s 
tleruiindEks, eiu que me mettemo, terao lilminuldo muito meu credjto 
para com V^R,, nms como \'.R. por experienciii conhecer. que couza 

^ Fr. Rodnge ArriA^* (Iklip^-^inaT) fcLu^ht FhJIOBuphj in Vslliiduliil nnri 
throiofiy in 8iil[jiiiiinnra nnd 

* tVr Fr*nPWi--o Swer, &I.J+ ProfeflWJTof Thr^duj^r in RfJine. 

^nJAmancA, and Cuimhm, " Derlor KxiMiu^," dkr gmitcsl cl the^refluH thcolri^^iaiu. 

* J>imA ScctiM Dortw the (zramt tirvpibih ^kd 

1308 in ColiigtK<. 

* Aichbuhop dI G<* and Gf tndia was TX F'rci jVntonio Branilnu Q. Hkl. 

inja-a. Hi* ClClCWAor wna u, HnntM^l dr SpUm 1081-4 (C. C.ile Xuazvtti 

.tfilprtji LH^iitnUM »c rJnVttfrf. Liflboa. 184. 188]. 

■ Fr. fjupar AffonnO wtlfl wtJi Pfcx-intLiU oi 10SiV8. wrote L*tJih JlltlllM^l^ 
IOHOk te Fr. General, tKat he lud lorllkll^m Utidrr pAm ot escrnmmunLCiittcin tik' eper^in^- 
Ifi t he tomb of Ht. FmnriiF Kavipr. The Vicar-GwH^ml of E br Soi^UUy of ilrsui. t>, Hari* 
de Muini S.J., jcl hi* aumWet 8th Fehmary, 1087, approve* of thi* airoauie and ordrre 
several key* to be mode for the cyffin of thr Saint (\LS. tSo*^ sf). Thi* 4 ‘ndrr wu 
executed, an Fr. Fnin$ii#co dt Soiu* wrote to Fr. Genrnl ll^lh dnneary, 17dS 
[ JfOMirnifafQ Xortnunw. Matfiti, 1013, u, 77S), 
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h£ a India, achar^ que longes crescem os brios, c quo a mayor 

<;iilpa (le qupm goverua persuadirem-se, qiic os conhece, Avendo 
couza de gosto e servd^o de V.R. serA para o nmyoT favor ver-me 
occupado. Na ben^-ao e Saptoa Sacrifinios V.R, mnito mo 
recotncndo^ 

Goa^ c do Dezcmbno 15 do l€^]. 

De V.R, 

Humible sorvop 

PVriiao de Quoiroz. 

Address: Ao Mto. Rov. F, Fniaciato do Almada da Coiupaoliia tie 
Jesus, Aaaistcnto pelas Provincial dc Portugal^ etc. 

Em Roma, 

Da India, Unica Via. 

of the jSoc. of Jeaus^ Gkm, 35, f. 223'-224\ 

II 

NeeroJo^ue of Fr. Fenioa de Queiroz 

[32i)'J ^ - 0 P. Feruid d* Queiros, nobre dcscendento dos de 

sou appeUido na fresca Provincia de Entre Doiiro e Mmho. entroii na 
Companhia cm Coimbra no anno de IBSl^sendo de idade de 14 anno^^, 
e foi tao fervorozo logo no prineipzd^ que pedio com gmndes mstancioSj 
[320"^] xir pera a India, e o alcan^ou sendo ainda do Recolhiiiiento com 
muita repugnancia doa Padres da Provincia de Portugal, que jA viao 
d grande bomem^ qae perdiao naquelie liniw^ Acabou sens estadon 
cm Goa com grande satisfa^^, porque era dc engenho agudo e felicia^ 
3imo, a memoria ram c a mclina^so tag natural ao eatudo, que avia 
mister divert ido, c nao cstimulado. Leo Theologia pot aJguni tempo., 
e depois de a let foi mandado por Hector do CoIIegio de Tanna, que 
govemon com muito aceito, como lambem o de Bn^aim. Foi Preposito 
da Caza Profeaaa 0 niuios^ o depoia P^vincial desta ProvincLi. Em 
tao venerado dos Secukree, que as suas rezolufoes ainda nos negocios 
mais arduros [sic] deste Estado se estimavao como oracuJos, assim pek 
grandem da pessoa, como pelk do juizo. Eeapeitando as suas ietras 
e a siia qiialidadc o elegeo 8ua Magqstade pot Patriareba de Ethiopia, 
dignidade a que eUe mostrou gnmde rcpugnancia. 0 Tribimal da 
Inquizi^ao o cscoJheo pera mv. deputado. oHicio que exercitou mukos 
aniios com grande credito e satisfa^ao. 

Compos aendo aLuda mo^o bua Theotogia e Pkihsophm^ que -nlo 
aoliio a luz, E depois escreveo a Filrfa do /rrsdo Pedro de Baslos, que 
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SC impiimio cm Ljjcboa, c outro Jivro da C^»iqu{eia EMpiritttal ei 
T«mpt>rttl de CegUlo, obfa u5o menos util pelb iQteri?s 3 e que poila 
rcligiao. qvc cst4 pera se dar no prclo. 

PorJim estas, coiisas, que cm outros tanto ac cstiniiio. foi a nicnor 
pnrte da grandcza dcstc vario a todas aa luBca grande. Porque pntra 
os myos das Ictnw sobresahido oa resplandores das virtudes. qiic 
poato nag parcccsscm scr das, que applaudg a niam\dlhB. era com ttido 
ncH exercicios ordinarios e comuns per/citisainiji a ana vida. As ac^tSps, 
as pnlavTos, os aifectos erfio tudo hna bem temperada armojiia; 
sempre o mesmo aomblante, a mcama pas, a mesiaa romposijag, 
o mesnio homem. Era iguulraente grave com os graadca, que affavel 
com os pequcaos; porfm com ta! medida, qne ttem a gravidado o 
fazia pezadopcni com aquelles, ticm a affabiJidade facll pern com estes. 
Dondc procedia ser jgual em buns e ontrgs o respeito, com quo cstavao 
cm sua prezen^. c fallavao cm sua auaencia. Ertre as virtudes 
gnuidcs dcste variio avultou miiito o zcllo das uimaa e desejo de ver 
cstas rcgiocQS BOgeitas a do Christo, ds que procedia scatir tan to a 
qnchra da reputagno dc nnssas armas, e as perdaa, que aos dcrao 
08 bereges Europeos ncsta Conquists no disciirso de msia dc 53 atmos, 
que vivco na India, pgr saber que & sombm do respeito dellns ^nnhao 
os Prmcipra mficis cm admitir pregadores da fe em seus reinos, ajudados 
tambeni do interesc e do provoito, que g trato com os Portuguesca 
Ihes grangeava. O qua tudo enfraqueceo e se diminuio. tanto que 
ns undoes do Norte introduziroo nn India novo poder, e nao sd sc fizeriio 
ncibi respeitadas, mas tambem aspirarSo a coRquLator o pcrverl.er as 
terras, que nos obedecino, (usendo-nos igual guerra com ns arnijis c 
com o comercio, com o que podenlo divertir da noasn nminade muita 
parte clos remos do Oriente c impedir oa grander progressos, que uossa 
snnta ffee bin fazendo em todos ellcs, 

Seodo ProtiincinI desta Provincia abrio a nova mJsafio de ScHffula, 
j)or outro Home de S, Antonio do fiozario, aonde rlbriJou Eeltgiosos 
nossoH. que fizerio muitgs servifos n Decs, postoque depoissc rctimrao 
por impedimentos, que Ihes puzerAo oa Padre,s do S. Agostinho com 
resohifoo muito aihen dn que espenu-amoa e Ihes mereciamos; por 
motivos mcnos conformc no credito de tao graves Reitgiosos, os quais 
posto que sejno em grandeobonodesta Provjncin, Heixatnos cm silcncio 
awy porque nao be costume tiosao eacrever louvorcs proprioa com 
disereditos albeos. como por me oonstar se d«m dcste poato larga 
rclapio £ Romn.‘ Tambem tratou muito de veras da converaao doa 

' ^ du Sc™; 

OruitiM]. 19^1.3, 
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gerttios do orte* quo vivFm naa [331*] noEsas ternw; f com uw mcnor 
aelo mandau ao Nepal oa Piulrca Marco Antonio e Pedto PhcUppe 
Paira a dcscubrir iiquella nova miaefio tantna Teaca intcbtada o ncnhuA 
cooacguidu > Agoro j& velho tinha pern este fim entm iuao« hila obra, 
que elJe intittilou “ PafeiUi MtamoHatTo eni quo confutava os crtos 
de todas m aeitas, obni de muito tmbalbo, miiita cmdi^ e midto 
provcitoza; e quaiulo tiata va de I he por a ult ima mAn^ fbi l>eos 
setii'ido chaniallo pern ay por mcyo de bda doen^a, que ao pnncipio 
nio pareceo perigosn, mas como cabia sohrc outra, de qqe nao estavu 
ainda convuleactdo, e sofare taiitoa o too continuos tmbalbos, Wloii 
pent Ihfi timr a vida brei'eraeiiLte e maia de pre^ do que se euidaya 
neate Collcgio de S. Paulo bob 1‘> de AbriJ de 1688 scndo de idade de 
71 e da Compaaliia 57 c de Pfofissao 39. 

o/ the Soc. of Goa 36, f. 320'-32P. (Annual 

Letter for 1687-92, written by Fr, Mutbina Correa S.J., probably in 
Goh 1692 or 1693). 

*■ TIic UwpiD Tefjritoiy mnd Danklo,. 

* Fr. Ant^bid Santued: miHioiiKry id Pktna, Abd Pedro Fliplippe 

Fiiim hu «<^inpiinE£m, both ItAliAn^. Abvbt tlie rml te 
JofHon, J, 9L^ 





THE PALACE OF DARIUE THE GREAT AHD THE 
APAIMNA OF ARTAXLEXE8 li IN SUSA 

By J, M. Un^'ala 
iPLATEt; liK IV| 

long dyuB^ty of the ELamito national kings, who ruled over 
Elam for aearly 1,500 years, was, after a long and unei|ua1 
struggle, bmught to a close by the AasyriQj^ nnclcr Assurbanipal 
in about J>t0 a.c. The jVssyrian rule in Elam collapjjetl soon after the 
death of this conqueror in 625 b.c. The Elamite kingdom wm there¬ 
upon divided into two different monarchies, Perso-Anzanite and 
Sii&iano-Babylonian. After the defeat of the last Babylonian king 
Xabunaid in b.c.^ Cyrua the Great, the fourth Perso-Anzanite 
king, became the founder of the great Acli®menian dynasty. After 
the death of his son and successor Cambyses and the suppression 
of the revolt of Gaiinmta the 3Iagian, Darius the Greats a descendant 
of the younger branch of the Aehsamenides, became the inheritor 
of the vast empire of Cjtus in 52t b,c. During the early years of 
his reign he had to subdue many revolts in different provincea of his 
empire. It seems that the political troubles ended in about 518 b.c.^ 
and the great king began the work of rebuilding and embellishing 
Susa, which he had made the capital of his empire, as well as Fersepolia 
and Hamadan. This work was carried on with great zeal by his son 
Xerxes, who was a far greater builder than bis father. Owing to 
the free use of huge blocks of stone in the palatial building of Pecsepolis 
their ruins have for centuries drawn the attention of travellers 
by their colossal dimensions and gigantic magnificeDce. But the 
memories of the palaces of Susa and Hamadan are preserved 
only in certain allusions in the Bible and in the works of 
ancient writers. Their traces were nearly wiped out by time, 
whose ravages the leas durable materials, bricks and w'ood, of which 
they were constructed, could hardly resist. 

The palace of Darius in Susa is mentioned In Daniel viu as Bhushan, 
the palace situated in the province of Elam. It w'as in this palace 
that Xerxes, Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, tnarried the Jewess 
in the seventh year of his reign. The mins of tbia palace and those of 
the adjoining apadana were so prominent in the days of Loftus, that 
he identified them easily os those of Bhuaban of the Bible. He carried 
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Oil excJivatioius, ’ffhieh lifttl been begun by Sir W. F. Wiliiams, for 
n sea^n and fl^iicceeded in discoT-ering the Elites of t he palace of Darias 
and the apadana of jVrtaxences II, The eubsequent and thoroiighlv 
scientihe exeavutiutus of these buildmg^ were carried out bv 
II. Dieulafoy. M. J. de ^lorgan, and M. K. de Mecqueneai of the French 
Aitih^logical Misriion in Persia. 

at Perscpolia the palace and the apadauu in Sasa were buJIt 
on an artificiaL terrace overlooking the pkin of the Kerkbah. This 
terrace waa formed by the njius of an Elamite temple and the encircling 
necropolis. Thas it is possible that Josephua alindca to the ji^iLnce 
of Darins in Soan and to that in Hamadan, when he aava that it ia 
built on the tombs of ancient kings. 

AeAB-iNA 

Loftus df^iihes the sensational discovery of the Great Hall of 
CoIimULB at Kostt in the xxvijth and xxvmth chapters of his 
Trav^h mid fiesmrehes in (7haldam and Susiana (London, 1857), of 
which be gives a plan on p. He succeeded in determining the 

|:fOsitions of twenty^onc columns out of the thirty-six fornung the 
inner phalanx, on which the edifice of the audjonoe-hall rested. The 
bases of the thirfl and the fourth columns from the left in the first and 
the seconil rows from the north were inscribed w-ith trilingual cuneiform 
inscriptions of Artaxerxea II Mnemon, which ran as follows: "" (Thus) 
says Artaxerxes. the great king, the king of kings, the king of the 
lands, the king of this earth, son of king Darius (II), of Darius son of 
king Artaxerxci? (1), of Aitaxerxci? son of king Xerxes, of Xerxes son 
of king Darius (I}* ot Darius son of Hystaspea the Achimnciiide. This 
apadanu my forefather Darius [1) had built. Later on under (the 
reign of) Artaxerxea (I) my grandfather, fire burnt it down. According 
to the will of Ahiiramas!;da, of Anahita and of Mithra I rebuilt this 
apadana. May Ahummazda, Anahita and Mithra protect me bom 
all opponents^ and may neither destroy nor injure this, which T have 
built,” (F* H, WetasbacJi, Dk KeiUmctinffmi der Aeki^mejiiden^ 
Leipzig, I^IL pp. 122 seq.) There were two rows of six columns each 
to the east and to the west of this hall pertaining to the porticos, 
which were separated from it most probably by walk. The bases of 
the thirtV’^ix columns of the hall itself are massive square blocks of 
limestone hewTi in such a way as to form apparently a pile of four 
blocks each smaller than the other, laid over one another with their 
axis in a straight line perpendicukr with the axis of the columns 
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which they supported. These blocks ere 2 m, 44 X 2 m. 44+ and fcheir 
height is I m. 50 ; this dlmen.a ion varies somerimes by one or two 
centimetres. But the bases of the third md the fourth colunms in 
the first and the second ro^is from the south were of two pieces, the 
lower one square and the upper one round and bell-shaped. The 
former is visible ten centimetres above the ground^ hut the latter 
has completely disappeared. All these bases are placed at an equal 
distance from one another, viz. 8 m. 25, from axis to axis. In the 
middle of the space enclosed by these bases there is another base^, 
perhaps of a statue of the Great King, curiously composed of two 
blocks of limestone, one 1 ra. 5 X 2 im 40+ the other 1 m. 30 X 2 m, 40, 
placed side by side at their broader sides. These blocks fnay have 
pcrlmps apportamed to the ap;Ldua of Darius the Great. 

There vrere two rows of six columns each, one to the east and the 
other to the west of the apadana, pertaining to the tw*o porticos, at 
a distance of 19 tn. 70 from the apadaua itself and separated from 
it moat probably by wtiHs. The bases of the coliinms supporting these 
porticos w^ere at a distance of 8 m. 25 from one another. Those of 
the inner phalanx were square, while thme of the outer ones were 
bell-shaped. The shaft^s were fluted and had double-bull capitals. 
These columns supported w'oodcn beams, ou which a flat termce-like 
roof was laid. 

Palace 

To the south of this haU of columns was situated the palace of 
Darius, whose main entrance must mo€it probably have been situated 
to the east. It was protected by guards+ whose quarters were situated 
to the north. Immediately to the west there was a big paved court, 
vrith a porch at its north end, whose traces are still visible. The 
waiting-room for the common people and the servants" quarters were 
to the north, north-west, and west. Further to the west there was 
another court, followed b_v a set of royal private apartments, which 
w^cre separated by corridors. Then there was another court and 
another aet of private apartments. The main ^nd hall was to the 
w'est at the further end of the palace. The or the harem 

■was situated to the north of these two latter courts and sets of apiirt- 
ments ' to their south there were two big halb, perhaps for the 
reception of the nobility. There are traces of further couatructions 
to the south. The apadina and the palace were p^ot€Ctc^^ by a wall 
of sun-dried bricks, nine metres broad+ supported and protected 
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from moisture by on inner layer of graTel, whose breadth is general!v 
nine metres under tbe royal buildings and sijrty ccntimetiea to one 
metre under the buildings close to the biggest court. This wall is well 
pre»en.'ed only on the east, and few* traces of it ate visible on the west, 
while they are wholly absent on the north and the south. It was 
decorated to the east of the apudsna by the famous friezes of arebets. 
which >r. Dieulafoy wrongly supposed to have appertained to its 
facade. He was also of opinion that friezes of lions formed tbe decora- 
tion of big pylons built to the sooth of the apadana. But no remains 
of these were fouiul, perhaps on account of former exenvations, during 
whose course they may have been removed unobserved. It is now 
supposed that no pylons existed at Susa, but that there was a wall 
three metres high, which bad two gates leading to the apadina. The 
friezes of archers are formed of a munber of baked bricks, decorated 
with low rebels, some of them arc glazed and polychrome. Finally, 
it must be said that the supposition of IM, Dieulafoy, which consists 
in separating the porticos of the edifice of .4rtaxerxca from the main 
building of the palace, very plausible from an architectural standpoint, 
could not wholly be confirmed. There arc no traces of the two rows 
of six columns, which are supposed to have formed a portico to the 
north, as at Persepolis; on this side the apadnoa was left open, and 
offered a magnifieeiit view of the mauntains. But w'e may suppose 
that the porticos to the east and the wcat were separated from the 
main building by walls, thick enough to contain a statrease leading 
to the roof, which required yearly repairs, particularly after torrential 
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POlSOy-DETECTISa BIRDS 
Bv Jah-L Charpentier 


^ H K ArthaMiira of Kautilyn ^ in the chapter of tho first book dealmg 
with the mcastirt^ for safety w'itliiii the royal harem has {-he 
fonowing passage (ed. Jolly and Sehmiilt, vok i, p, 25 , IS eeqj — 

sdrikd bhnufarcjo m mrpai^ifa^Hkdffdm tmhii j 
ktauiico i^iMbhffdie n^dffoti \ gldr/alJjimjiVakah j mri)f£iie maitakok' 
ilah I virajtji^^ !| 

** The parrot, the moiiia^ anti the Malabar bird shriek when 
anspicions of snake pioison; the eorlcw becomes quite tipsy® 
in the neigbboarhood of poison ; the pheasant swoons ; the amorous 
euckpo dies ; the eyes of the ootora partridge ehauge their natural 
colour (i,e. become red}.” ^ 

Knniandaki has, of course, copierJ this os most other passages oh 
the Kautillya, cL N^udra^ \% l}~l3a-b:— 

bhfngardjah iuka^ cuiti^a idtikd ceti pahpnah [ 
iroSafttC birAatn udvi^nd vi^jianm^durianut j| I I || 
cakorosffa tdraj^i^ mijatte vl^tidariandt \ 

^ivrjaktam kraui^ca mri^aic mattahykitah || 12 || 

, cfl gJaUir joi^e li^^ariandt j 

“ The ^lalahar bird, likewise the parrot, and the nniina, these birds 
shriek in high excitement upon seeing poison or snakes; the eyes of 
the cafcom partridge change their natund colour * at the sight of 
poison : the curfew becomes most obviously drunk and the amorous 
cuckoo dies ; finally the pheasant falls into a swoon at the sight of 
poison.” 

Su^ta in the first of the lulpasthdna deals with the same 

subject though in details he sometimes diverges from the authorities 

^ [n f jMt# of ihE u^um^nt# ptflffpral ihp lute 3151. Ga^ApAti ^Attri it se^nu 
al«r to iiiP tluil the form Kauf^lj/n b ut no rolue (cf* Jolly. /. v, 

31 a. i»q. I Krith, of Sarut^il p. rvij}. Dt. j. j. Movrr, Das ^iU*¥id. 

^uch roi» H'dif- AriJ p, sxlil, Ka* tniide no pbiwble contrilmtiticL towAnii 

the BOJutica of iJiiH proUletdr 

* l>r. Mvyvt'm trmiuiUtian. wriid toll," £ft not quita to tbs point i tf. the 

commrntAfy on {cf+ infm \: vthtnlfbhavafi, 

^ Qi. ahoDtmn^ifJ Sloty^ i* IJO; JoIJy, Indktn Hisiary^ p. US. 

* Gotatn.: rirojj^lA 
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ou mtiMiftra. The passage that would mterest m here h the 
following ^:— 

j-o^o/e k^ipnim cvn tu ^ || 

dtatanmm vi^ojKin^fam mriy^int^ | 

froMdA = krauiims tu madam || 

hffifen mai/fifa udv{^nah JtmictfaA ^uhiMrike \ 

ham^h AftWo/j ^ cdtfpiTtham bf^rngataja^c^t kujali |j 

And suddenly the eyes of the cak^ra partridge chuoge their colour* 
Pheftsants die from had food mixed with poison ; the cuckoo alters 
hia voice, ami the curlew becomes drunk The peacock becomes 
highly excitefi, the parrot and the maina shriek; the goose i::ackJesi 
beyond measure, ami the 3Ialabaf bird keeps cooing.” 

A somewhat similar passage Jg found in Medhatithi'a commentaTy 
on the Manusmjti, vii, 217, where it in said that the kokda dies at the 
mere sight of poison, the ylraAn becomes withered by merely looking 
at poison, and the eyes of the coAora become destroyed..* 

Ksutilya, Suiruta, and Medbatithi thus testify to the belief in the 
powers of certsin birds to muke known, by vufigiis signs, the preueuce 
of snakes and poison. Uofortunately such a tradition caimot be proved 
to go back to any wary remote age; for, uncertain as is the date of 
Kautilya and Su^nita * alike, they cannot well in their present ahape 
date from an earlier period than the second or third centuries 
imd Medbatithi most probably belongs to the eighth century of our 
era."^ But we here meet with a popular belief which may well be of very 
old standing* though it has perhaps not found its w-ay into Brahmonical 
literature until rather lately. Ah snakes have alw^aya been of far greater 
importance in India than throughout the Western world, such ideas, 
no iloubt, are innate in that countf>' and have not been borroivcd from 
elsewhere which may os well be remarked alrroclv here. 


‘ ^ ol, il, p. 24fl, 3 M**]., in Lhe editian erf Sri ^uUnuudojia Gilpta (Calrutt* 1M4) 

ths emiy one avaiUbk tons hnp. Thotest il partly in ialiiKking^OTelitioi]. 

* Tlw linca immceliately pneeding deal with tha iIkw fxhlblted by a (itv tauiU>d 
with paiiH:»iipd Iqod. 

■ Tpil z JbjM. 


* Toil j 

* Thua tha traiMlation of Gnn^iinath Jta, itamumrti. Ut (]9£4J, 419, wliivh I liava 
to w aa thp text of aesdhitiUij if not aTailabto U> me here. Th* words “ bccDam 

Withered art prohaMy . not vwy ifOeJd tenilefing of : " become deatroved “ i. 

<H couffl^, entirely Vnmg. * 

““*■ "■ “ “•■ ”• “■ **•*» 

^ Cf. VyintpmitK, k»e_ dl., iU, 41 ^. 
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Ais far aa I have been able to fiml out this piece of folk-loie baa not 
been mode the subject of any investigation by scholars. I am therefore 
bringing together here the few scattered notes upon poisoa- 
detecting birds tiat I have been, able to gat her from vario us works, and 
which may be of some slight interest. Then? is scarcely any need to 
remark that I in no way aim at completeness : no doubt, a prolongeil 
and strenuous sifting of sources which arc pjirtly or wholly inaece^ible 
to m(?—e.g. the Arabian ones—would yield much more and weightier 
material. 

That the fwinrot and the maina shriek when in the ncighbnurhood 
of poison is apparently the common belief of Kautilya ami SuAnita. 
Unfortunately^ I have not been abb to trace this belief in any other old 
or mwbm Hindu source ; but it is a curious fact that Aidmvandi '■ 
in his Omithotoffiat voL p. 649, tells us that the parrot notices if 
poison is brought into the house where it is kept {pRittacus a^Tioscii si 
quis i'vfieniJiii in domtim imports). It is scarcely doubtful that wc have 
here the Indian tradition brought to Europe through the writings of 
the Arabian physbiana and naturalists of the Middle Ages. 

The c^kora {Perdix rufa) at t he sight of snakes and poison, changes 
the colour of its eyea; the eyes become reddened which according to 
Hindu opinion is a sign of anger.® That such is the case here is distinctly 
stated by Kulluka in his commentary on Manusmili, vii, 217 
iairdtmabkutaih kdlajrmir ahar^ih part^mkaih | 
SHpanksitam anmld^m adf^n nmrdmtr visdpahmh || ^ 
Comm,: tolrdiiiahpure ntniatuii/air bJityjornikdlavedibhir abhed^ih 
supakamdibhih kjrUim susfhti ca panksdom cakorddiiaT^amna | 
sav/jpam unnom mkofdk-^inl rwJtfe hhmxUOr Ui \ m^dpahair 

imrdmir japitam aiiP'Krm || Kulluka apparently gives it as a veil* 

kuiowm fact that at the sight of poison the eyes of the cok&re become 
red ; and he gi^'cs his statement in the form of a quotation. 

In the Sanaihwuiracartia * \\ 744^ there is a description of tbe 
preparations for the king's meal in the following words :— 
vdrcUafunihJ sdraf?ijjafi(i\ vejja < vara > - \ maf^aia7damih} 

pahiiiiihl II 

' Ulync* Alctr^V^nUi (1SOijJi, profcsdiar at KntI a famDiu aiLlurDkliit, 

the ititlier « arrk4 of bulker faUoA on nalqr&I kiitory, 

* Cf. S^kiit/darpaf^, 233; Llidrfw. Xifc. rf. LDlS, p, 72S. 

■ Witb ttiH veneef. ; IVsh. ; S7-S. 

* ^natkiiinirm?«rLt«ii3, do Abihr^Lnitt ftiu HufibhAclru XrizifinnlbAe&rilAm . . . 

benuii^rcveW, vofi H. JjuobI JjlftA, d. 4. tL. %xitl 

2. 1021). 
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Mttnjaija-yani | bhtii/a-deva-ahi/ihi hiiTUihi || 

turin eatora-panjariht \ sameartjjani^t || 
mtfosa-pijfdihi taru-ai'hara-phalanfft tfiijjanteAi {| 

“ Courtesans prepare the king's tLshes, phjsicians awi varioas 
incantators gather together; the table-servants present themselves, 
offerings are made to demons and gods ; the cages of the catstOf are 
speedily carried about, the crowds eat their rice-liimp« on the , . 
of the free-top,’’ ^ 

In the /’arthwfwtAaftirt^a of the late lamented Professor Bloomfield, 
p. 196, there is an additional note gi\Hng the story of Surendrudatta 
and his faithless queen Xaj-anavali from the Satnaraditvasamk^pn ; 
the queen tries to poison her husband, and “ in order to elnde the e^s 
of the poison-detecting rtjiwm binis, she sets unpoisoned food before 
him, but gives him a poisonous magic pill with his rinsing-water.” 
I owe the full reference to the kindness of Dr. Barnett, the book not 
being available to me here. 

In this connection the epithet “ «Aofti^.yed, with the eyea of a 
fakora ” should perhaps be remembered. It means nothing to our 
present subject of investigation when in the Jilrcchahitika, act I v, 3. 
King fjudmka is styled eakoranetm, or when the nunte In Raghtvamia, 
vj, 59. addresses the princess Indumatl with the epithet cakorSkU 
But it is somewhat different when in the same poem, vii, 25, we read 
tho following t — 

niiamba^trrl pra^ukid vadhdr vidhdiTprc^mimjct leiui j 

cakdra m fmiiacalcorajwird hjjdmd Idjavmirgam || 

The ejM of the yoiiiig brido, Uma. are red from <^xcitement and 
shame (foij'u), perhaps also from the smoke of the sacrificial fire, like 
those of the exciteti cakora. And an allusion to the same subjeet Boetns 
to be found also in the Bdfomrtte^ascribed to " Bhaaa ** *^act iv 

V, i 

eta ntattacakoraiatrtnai/anOA prodbhmnahimragtanak kuntak prae- 
pf>untadharaftMruca!p> vUraelakekasraJah \ ^tmbhrSnta ffalitatiamjava- 
sanas trStakulavijaArt&t Iraaa mam amtgSiUi jianna^patim drstvaiva 
<}opd^lndlt (f ' - ■ ^ 





Jiroblom. t am nowiidajs wholly on tlie »[do ai 
nta of Pr«f«i»r TkimM, JUAB., 19!», jn (t7t, *hi.. 


, IliacTfi fl/ LUeralMn, p. jdJ. »q,.'^m 
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That the rafc>fa is a lictector of pdii^n aud an inYeterate enemy of 
the snakes is a tradition which has fDiind its way into Westeni Jitemturep 
and which seems still to be alive jn modern India. Thus AJdrovandi ^ 
assures ue that tame partriiiges ciy out loudly if poison be prepared 
in the house where they are kept. And in Bochart's //ierosoicam, 
ed. Veescy (1690), ii, 426, there is a very ctirious piece of inlgnjuitiou 
which as far as 1 can see^ go back to the Fuimc tradition ; 

it nins as follows x “ tradunt Arohes, {^uosdam Imdiw leges, 
jmp,* altera inter dona obtnlisse aveni, palunJn specie, cuiiw ocuJiv 
admoto eibo wnenato. fleut^ et lacryTme in lapkiem ob^lurescunt, 
qui cum contritus super latiora ponitur vulnem, ea Ipso olaudit 
momento." 

The well-known Carmelite misajonary Panlinus a S, BartholonweOj* 
in his Viaggio offie Indie Orlefitali (1786), p, ITS,"* tells us that raspifle 
o il Nallapamba ^ & mangiato dal Cervo, dal Oinghiales dall ucello 
FechaijifteJ,* dall ucello Cund^ia^ in lingua Sanscrit chiamato Clagom, 
e papQmlQ ^ em Portuguez.** And he adds that these animals eat ou3y 
the body of the cobra and not the head ; he has also inlornie^i himself 
that the flesh of this anake is an ingredient, of the Jfateria inedica of 
the Sflalabaris. iiVnd in a quite modern work " we hear about the Velans 
(a title assumed by certain Kusavans. and also by Paraiyans iti 
Travancore) that they are experts of magic and sorcen': and amongst, 
the Ineadtations used by them against the evil eye is the lodowing 
one: , even as the great Vasuki vani-^hea at the sight of the 

Chakora ; even oa the poison vanishes from his head i so nmy the 
potency of the evil eye with thy aid vanish.'" ® Ami in another work 

^ (queried by A. dci Cubpruiitu, Zodogwal M^holog^, il, 

* Th* pcrwn in quesUan mufft, jia far oa I can anrtewtand, be Multan 5tii.hjnud 
of t>l»unr. 

* On ium cf- WlndiJieh, Grundri^ dw inda~ar, /'Ai/., i^ 1 B, p. 20, ocq., wbeir', 
howcTer, ttie daim ot bU bjfib and death Ji« miHiag, Thme datea are l"+li and iao6. 

■ In tht Ftrfich cditieq Vos^tgt I On>]ilu/u> i 47a, 

* Nfilia thr Tamil name of the eolira. 

* Thu ifl appopfiiitly the bombtll, eh the quotation trum PiEilinui Eh tha 

ii, 61, 

^ Tbli tLamn—ouly known tropj ibo passage qdUted above—ia left without an 
eKp^fttiud by Dm%adu, ii^ 167. For it is flOiroely im 

ckplahatiun wbeu Ila|gaii& that the nmimi inu givrn " pur papur eobroa, iw 

£ Y-erdoda The naiiKr may Trell bo a native one- 

* Thurston, Ctute* and TnSea o/ k^ulArm /ndiU, Til, 3^2, Kq. 

^ Identically tbe aame paoMfi? it fnuud ia Auantba Krbbna 1)^. Codnm 
and Tribe*, t. IfflS, 

BotfM IN S^. India, p. 280. 
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Mr. Thuraton tells iia that the flesh of qmib and partridges is thought 
to possess medical properties^ to be used as an antidote* 

The rakora is said to be a very pngndiCioiis bird^ which, when kept 
wants to fight mdiscriminatelj all sorts of domestic animals.^ 
Bnt it seems scarcely probable that it would try to fight poisonous 
snakes p ajid that in aiich a way it would have acquired it^ fame of 
being their inveterate enemy* The idea that the caktfra should be 
able to detect the presence of poison — even if that be hidden —is 
more probably connected vrith another popular tradition concerning 
this bird. 

The cakoTH is said to subsist on moonbeams. Such a belief is 
attested by passages in Saiiskrit literature p e.g* Ocean 0 / ii^ 235 ^ 
Brfihmmmvaniapur. L 10; Bhartrbari, Brii^ara^L 71; 

23^ 10* 2, etc.,* and is still alive in India ; cf, e.g. Temple, Legends 0 / 
the Panjab, ii, 25T ; iii* 48, 142* 373. It seems to be an admissible 
suggestion that a bird which lives from the very purest of food — the 
iirtidhn or amrta contained in the moon — would by this diet not only be 
immune agninst poison but also automatically react towards venom 
and venomous animals. It cannot, of courset be pretended that such 
an eiplanatiou is absolutely certain, but it still acems to be fairly 
probable.® In this connection w^e may also remark that the Afghans 
and Persians seem to believe that this bird can eat fire/ Whether this 
idea is a misinterpTctation of the Indian tradition or not 1 cannot 
decide, but it certainly seems remarkable that we should find also 
outside India an idea that the ralom Hubsists on a ftomewbat unusual 
diet. 

Other birds besidis those enumqmtcd by Kivutil_va and Su^nitu 
are said to be the enemies of snakes or to possess antidotal qualities. 

^ Vf. Jmlon. ^irdif India, ii, iSM. 

* Cf. alw Taimcyp i i, 

* Othrr tmdiiiens rcmccmiDA tht pArlriil^ in K&ve gni netbln^ to ilo with 

the W»pic slenJt witli hm. On oniciw in gvnimd from tho takora, ct HutUBch, 
VfMnniaT^ja *3 Kq. It i» genmily bolj&\'icd that when a portriili^ app»rt 

on one's Tigbl «dc ihiit portefitiji ertl, et. Octan mL PVfreet, ii, tH (thu iJu 

wrnil^l anclorlip the n\d bLok d! ludi^ md Gftmmiiilji il the Erhaddiurnm. 4, were 
right (cF. A, Kulm, ind, U&IJ S Tcmpb. Idgtnd* 0 / thi ii, “IftTi * vhra 

it tjdh m the bight |t ib il good omebp rt. TL^mpIe, loc. cit., i* LSI; igaliL, when il 
erk* *t the start of a joamsy this is su sntinly bwd omen, cf. Templo* iw. cit,, i, 
2S&. ^ I - A* for tho rtymotogy of the wool , nothing <lrhnitc ABoma to haVr been 

oACtirtsiiwd : Itl# word Biwm« to be widrflpiVOji OULndc India i <?f. Yub-Bumdl!, 

* p^ IW sfq* YhIe sttggeitsd that it should! be found in om ptwr^gv tjf 
.MaiTo PolOp ef* his Merta Ftfh, * L ^7. 

* Of. Yule^Snnipll, Uk. cit., p. 1P4. 
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Thiit the Brabmjny kite {Hatk^ur which is looked upon m n 

rnanilestatlon of Gjimcjia, should be oonsiderect an enemy of §Tuikes is 
nothing curious; I hiiYC dealt to some extent with this bird in another 
work * Thuraton ^ tells us that if only the shacloTY of a Brahminy 
kite should fall upon a cobra the snake becomes stupefied ; and a 
person who has a Ganuja nuark or mole ou hia body poa^^e^ses absolute 
power over cobras be they ever so futions. 

I can find no dear indication that tame fowls have been thought 
by the Hindus to posses the above-mentioned qualities. It is fairly 
well knowTi that chickena are sometimc$ cut up and applied to snake- 
bit^s^SJ with the idea that their bodies w^ould absorb the venom ; and 
in one passage ^ I remember having mad about the liver of a cock being 
used as an antidote. Hut it is doubtful how much importance we ought 
to ascribe to such beliefs, it Ls^ however^ quite certain that in the West 
the cock and hen were thought to lurnish antidotes against snake- 
poison*; and there is another curious testimony to the aime belief. 
The idea of the polsonnlamael. who is nourished from childhciMl by 
pohion (be it snake-venoin> aconitine, or something else) until she is so 
soaked with it that she kills everyone that comes into contact with her, 
is wcll-knowm.* Now' Rhiws {Abu Bckr ar-Ra^j, d. 932) and Avicenna 
(d- 1037) fell us ^ that the spittle of the poison^amsel is especiallv 
dangerous to tame fowls^and that hens do not come near it. Avicenna 
lieems to refer to the physician Rufus of Ephesus (c. A.n. 1001, but this 
is scarcely correct, and us the idea of the poisonniainsel did almost 
certainly onginnte in India it is possible that the belief about the henei 
teatifietl to by the famous Perso-Arabian physicians is also of Hindu 
origiiL 

\\ e have seen above* that at least one author, Paul inns a S. 
Jiartholomffio, thought that the mh^ra eats snakes; but this is most 
probably a mJsundenitancliug, Otherwise there is not know'u to me 
any Hindu testimony to the idea that certain binls eat poison or even 

^ Of, Yub-Biin^ti, Uk. cit*, p. 111 

■ Cf. i>ic , p, 34 p 

» Eiknoyraphk Soi^ iV S. Imdia, p. 2»2r 

* ^[nnoaci^ JSiorm tkf trtijuL by IrtiiK!, Ui, lli^. 

* C(- Al<irOTmndi, Hf^rin ^ttpenlum rl iS-EKdNirtn (laiO), p, 43, 

* On Ihu idr* -npdcwUy the uiinir«bb wprfc fay W. Hertz, '' Pit: Surp vom 

Giftmideben " </_ Ah^. 4. ICi*.. pkiL KL Jtl, 2. 1807^ M 

well od PonMT. .¥fop^, i|^ 275-313, und J. J. Modi Folk Lon. xJiZViii. 

324 ilh^. Mr. Penzer hu ebieSy eiinpliSed Hus mzte-mb of Flertz mnd made litlk 
■ukUtionz dE bu aim.. 

’ CL MoHx, iotr. ciL, p, 146 

" CY. p. 237 . 
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wholly subsist on poisonous niatteifH. Such u bird, acconfing to Pliny,' 
ifl the qiujiJ, utid to GaleaiL^* the j^tarljog m another. 

Mithmdfttt>s the Great, who. \iith Mahmud Bigarha of Gujerat (1458- 
1511)3 perhap:^ the most famous of poason-ejitera, had coueoct^ 
on autidote^ which chiefly consisted of the blood of Pbiitic ducts; 
for these birds fed entirely on poboa.^ 

Before winding up these short and cursor?' remarks, I have to add 
a few words on the peucoefc. which is mentioned in the quotation from 
Susnita given above ; KantiJya, as is well known, jnst before the lines 
quoted b?' me^ has the senteiiL'e 

^arpan i have dealt shortly with the peacock as a 

bhujagdhana and genemllv as an enemy of snakes in two other possagES • 
and have little to add to what has been brought together there. 

Penjser ^ tells us that the feathery of the peacock become ruffled 
at the approach of poison, but he has, imlortunately, forgotten to 
quote a source for this statement. But the general idea apparently is 
that the peacock becomes much excited, clanccB and emits, shrill 
shrieks at the sight of snakes and in the neighbourhood of poison. 
Such ideas have apparently spread westviinh!—partly at least through 
acquaintance with the viTitings of the Amha—'for we find them again 
in the zoological litejmture of the Eenaissance, Altirovandi. 

ii, 17^ gives the following information concerning the 
peacock + - . » naa ngfi^ysr-a^U imUum t^ejwmos'f 

appamfiim, vemm ad focum etiam^ ubi eiusem^odi imidim rnffcAiWn/ur, 
proctirraiU, cfmmtetU, ala^tie ^uatmnlf^ el medwamina e va^i$ dtsperipani, 
ittiiiio quod amplim vi rfe/ossa »inl term, eruaiU atqm to niodo, 
immintntee in6id(as fmnifejittfd [ mid, further, Joe* cit., li, ]&; 

"" Pam^ fi quisquv^ iik eMj de mtfam rerifm credimm, serpentts 

terref ft o^nmalm mnnia renenata mn tantam, iffd hate ipra eiiam 

* //rff., X, 33, 6» I 107* 

* Op^ra, fd. Kuhn, li, U0| j xjv, 2^7- 

» Ct. Utm, IHf tSugt rvm Otpm^th€H, p, luS Heq., ^rttti JiE«tmtuw| Sb tl^aiman 

* Cf. llfrrtr, Iftc. dt„ p. 134* with n. 3. 

^ Dr. i. J, 1)03 nttind. Hvfk ttim Wrii-mui 0S4, hmA Apparratlj 

toUdly nuflundcKntoCKl my FrniSrll on thii in tlw? KitAn, p. 2S3 

U A ppruMil of my Wftnla ikm »d Imv# no tJoulil wlmt^ot^vEir whi-t I mean by uvinjf 
thni th# text ii unf'onua&trly connipt«i 

* Cf. IHt p. 370 Kq. j FeM*r^rifi E. Kukn, p. 2Sa m. 

tjf Stftrg, U lie n. 

* It aluicvt mm* ii if tJw sbdv^^-mrntknod of Mr. Pmieir orijriiwlwl 

in m iMfurngo liki^ tllii Oilo. 
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Qudittx ft ^ vocf spo$^ fugi ufU nec ff&pt fmmri avdeiU*' * Aid .finally, 
loc. cit., II, 26 : “ ItasU H nw, qui «fr, a veneitatis <ifiimaia>ut 

tfteiuuiU, Pamma et iubent afcrtf, quod Uli clamore suo ea 

Jugont, ha> mdem dewreyur It h tinknowa to me whether any eucli 
ideas were already current during classical antiquity. IJowerer, 
rimy «.speaks of a tmditionn] frten<Iiikip between the pciwnck and the 
pageon. This may mean nothing more than that such tame birds were 
often kept together; but it has at least been interpreted as manning 
that the peacock protects his friend from serpents and other venomous 
creatures.* 


Peacocks feathers are believed to contain a powerful antidote 
whether smoked in a pipe or otherwbe used.* Prince Salim, later on 
the Great Mogul Jahangir, at one time busied himself with extracting 
from peacocks’ feathers “ copper ” which was then to be used as an 
antidote.* Another use of peacocks* feathers as a charm is recorded, 
Pmzcr, The Golden Bought v, 2, p. 167, 

Fmally I must add a few words to clear a misunderatanding; 
and though these fiimi remarks do not refer to poison-detecting birds, 
they do, however, refer to similar animals, viss, deer and antelopes. 

In the Feeteehrift E. Kuhn, p. 283, J iliscussed the passage of the 
Kautiliya quoted above according to which the letting loose of oats, 
peacocks, ^mongooses, and spotted antelopes {prsata) “ aarpan 
bhah^q^i , and suggested that all these animats really were thought 
to eat ^rpents.' Dr. J. J. Meyer* objects to this, and shows that 
bhak$~ in several passages of the Kau^iliya does uot mean ** eat ”i 
but simply “ annihilate ", and that consequently we cannot conclude 


* T6tP viay MOW wania are girea. with • few iiui^iliMot addition*, in the HimHo 
AerjXJt/icm et JfraantUHi. p. £!} wq. 

* or cou«e. ie the muceDose, the imtiita, tt« enmity with the rerpeat 
I. i^nOtMcd Birendy in iho d y., n. 13!». 5 i in Tiii, 7, 23. Ifae treditiea E* mentioned 

“ _ munjjuoM lortifiea hinuelt by Ibc am df a certain drag, rf. J/if» /'ddte. 
p. 3EH: nuhidb itntfan tAeeoi^ma myaek MntUrefidi entoam 

* X*l. IIi»i., I. 4S, 

* Vt. deGubcDMtia ^eKdopicaf JfytAoiepy,«. 324, n, 2. 

a. CVddlm, J-opulnr itei. oj X, tHiut, ii, 2S0; Ktitlioren. Bontbag /Vdit-fore, 
JJH. 

* CT. Umilh, Akbar ihi Ormt p, 314, 

In * tioto cm t}i« imiiio | th^t thsf meat oJ peai^ocLa and 

ope* jtia.l]y «vtuiiJrnx| Am Actidol^. AUlJ lti«t Ibid wu pi-rbap* tbc truian why 
In Hp eating it. iTir plauaihililty AUch a i* lomfiwbat 

on d y tba fact that the uf certain birdi'—aad, accordtng to ib<iicOriElca^ 
mamw of iloor, ia nmUy thou^t to ajmihiiate pobon, 

* Loc. cit., p, 
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from tius passage that tW em existed a belief Jo India according to 
waicn the spotted antelope eat* serpents. 

I adimt the validity of the argument coaeeniing the ase of bhaki- 
y au^ilya, and I also admit that in consequence of this oitr TM»«*-rr 
cannot prove the existence of such a belief as 1 am not able to adduce 
anot ^ passage from an Indian writer pointing in the same direction. 
But still the aqpiment ia a little beside the point. For mv chief mason 
was this: the common tradition of classical antiquity is that deer are 
the most hitter enemies of serpents; in one way or other-therc is a 
^cussion about this between the naturalists of those times-they 
them out of their holes and either tread them to death or eat 
tW JUd ,t ,8 c^-en said that the deer does this as a cure against 
mtesti^l won^. and that ia consequence of eating serpents it gets 
TOiy t^raty. Whether there is any trace of reality underlying sJb a 
Iwhef J cannot decide. But it seemed and still seems probable to me 
that ,t js much mom likely to have originated in India with its 

innumerable s^kes thanin Europe where snakes, as far as I am aware 

l«^nanyrealdang«. It does not appeal 
mproUble that Theophrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, could have^t 
hold of an Indian idea and transplanted it to the West. However I 

knowledge 

o be proved that such an idea originated in India; and if 
the West, and from there was carried eastwards to India, I should fee] 
though greatly doubting the probability of such a theoiy. ^ 

muthwi to iBPxiUon nifih » ^ bo I 

Luewuw PMarmiia, ri. 673. O, further Laudwrt *“ “* 








ENGLISH WORDS IN PANJABI 
By T, Grakame Bailby 
C0NC1.U3I0N 

?foTE.—Northern or Westcm Panjabi h the dialeet spoken to the 
' north add wqgt of Amritsar. It is distiuct froin Lilhiid!, which used to 
be cnUcd Western Panjabi. Southern or Ea^em Panjabi is spoken 
south and cast of Amritgar. 

t is prefixed to a word to show that it has another form which does 
not illdstrate the rule under ronsidenition. 

4 GLmANCK at the following pages will show apparent oonfusion in 
methods of word-formation. We must remember, however^ 
the different inhuences which have been brought to bear. 

(i) Some, specially older words, are fully natnraljzefl ; others, 
probably more recent, are only making their way, 

(ii) Some have been taken from newspapers and handed on to 
illiterate speakers ; they remain subject to the jnfloence of those who 
try to preserve what they believe to be English pronunciation. This 
accounts for much diversity of treatment. 

(iii) stew, and oAtamj stamp, show ua that some have come 
througli the G.P, to which many servants in the Pjanjah belong and 
in which English institutions w^ere eotablmhed earlier than further 
north and west. 

(iv) Tax and ticket which both become tigat and fiAw, remind us 
that borroived words are ofteu altered to moke them resemble other 
Panjabi words whether former loan words or not. 

Pj. rtf, when it represents Eng, [e] or [e], is shorter than when it has 
any other origin. Thus m in hirdd^ head, is shorter than m in (ja^^ 
gap, kartk€eL coloneh or lantern ; bo in ji^armcen, gentleimn, 

the first is shorter than the second. An exception to the general role 
is In/twn (w long), lieutenant. Other interosting words in this con¬ 
nexion lire hurricane; Hutchison; (also 

paitrsn), Paterson ■ these have the longer ce. 'oci^n aud pdfijiem 
are also heard. 
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Stress 

The strcaa is gencriilly oa the same ajUable as in EngLitli, but in 
the following words o change has been made. The stress mark ib placed 
o/ier the stressed vowel. 


agency, 
agent, nja^ni, 

Africa, afri^kd^ pharVkd. 
Amciica, amri'^, 

April, aprm^L 
assistant, 

August, 

B.A., hVfftfe* 
banyan tvest}p 
boirister, balVitar* 
bearing, bara^f^. 
bulldog, 

calendar, hah'fji^r, 

canister, ATia'sf^if, feinaWnr. 

cement, oTmiftt Jt^rniof. 

chocolatCp f calfc"^ 

colonel p inrK«e7* 

cigarette, fi'grat, 

croquette. 

dead-house, dM'aw'^, 
decree, di^gn. 

engineerp nnjT ntjar. 

entrance, entrcE'ns, 

«’ 

F.A., 

furlong, 


general, jamcp'J, 

hotel, WfaL 

lecturer, iSkcard'r. 
licence, 

M.A.r 

manager, f moite'j'or. 
monitor^ unaij^r. 

niK;ktie, notfsT. 

pii[vi, 

pass»enger, psa^njar^ pQsa*njar, 

plDtoon, 

polici^ 

pudding, pAtiff'n, 

putty, pAn/Tn, pn/T^n, and pafl'n. 

rcgiater, raji'star; so taji'Mn , 
registered. 

report, t ra^jxM, f ra'bat ■ so 
ra'pfip ra'ifTp ra*tjn, reporter. 

second, jJti'iii/p 

secretary, skaUar^ saka'tfar, 
warrant, wra'^f* 


In addition to the above there are words with a double stress. 
Such are bicycle^ ; ^cornmissioner, &iini"4j|iiV; dd'gdB% 

doctor; quarantine^ iw'ra|I"n. 
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TitAXSPosrnoy 

There are several inatapcei} of the tranepod^ition of r m that a atop + 
r + vowel becomes stop + vowel + r. 


croquette, jtur^, 

February^ Jaruflri, pftoirdorK 
gross, ijuras. 
tmiup, lump. 
trumpet^ 


breeches, 


brake, f birk. 
brush, buri. 
cream^ kirm. 
cricket^ kirkai. 


i is transposed in pa^?a», platoon ; /erfo/^un, flannel; dob ■ 

pencil, ia an alteration of pimal, and mltn^ reporterp of rflhfi. 


^Stressed Vowels 


The symbols between square brackets are phonetic. 

English [a] appears twenty-three tlme^ as a, in two words it is 
d, plastar, plaster ^ kastrcBl, castor oU. There ia also the alternative 
form kidrk for kldtk, clerk. 

[^] The theosfetical pronunciation of this vowel is €, but the 
C3camp1ca show that actually this is rarc^ 

d OCCUT3 ten times: bdmk^ barracks; f bali^mr^ barrister; > 

brandy i jafail, jacket ■ jdin, jam \ tdtimn. Lantern ■ rmcas, matches ; 
To^, ration ; stamp ; fnptti, tapioca. 

^ eight times: f mki, act; kst^ bat ; kmc, catch ; fmian, fashion ; 

landau ; t rrumjar^ manager ■ mmn, man j gap. 
d £ve time^: AdmhUp baniboo; Mnit, bank ; kampS^ camp ; 
lamp, lamp; mdArtluI, macaroni, 
t twice: f ; ttkas, tax. 

e twice : ptetfaTm^ plat form ; mem, ma^am. 

[o] twenty-one times beconiea d> occasionally it ia d, 
bomb; <^idr, olSoer; bdkde, box. We may add perhaps dktubar^ 
October, chocolate, and upreian, operation, in which the A ia 

unstressed^ 

[at] when irutial or medial is ordi [ when final, di or oT; exceptions 
are fd/nl, rifle; f m% mile; jawld^ July ; fmv (or f<pra), time. 

Even [aia] becomes e,g,/fflr, fire ; rffflri, diary; dismal, diamond; 
via, ia tdd or t;a^d \ bioscope > baiskop. 

[A] twenty-four timea remains d, but. we have u three times : 
fttrap, trump; iuram^ trumpet; bur^, brush; also ka^mnpa^lf 
company; f Jban^jfeidl, constable ; eafApin^ atuf&ng. In 
government, the vowel is infiuenced by the ts. 
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[du] b represeated by aw seven tiroes, sometimes pronoiTOted 
[fib] I twice by o : kifmfodat^ compounder ; snd powder ; 

floro is Jlatrr. 

EDglish short [e] or [e] appeara La various fonas. ^ or i is the 
commonest ; this € is very low, praetieally [e], and may as a rule be 
equally well written ®: next in frequency is i, then a and lastly f. 

e, Wj sixteen times: second ; 

superintendent \ centre j cllrector l dead 

F.A. ; gentleman ; hM, head i t inspector ; 

Ifkeamrj lecturer ; spH, spelling; Umu, tennis ; II,A. ; niM^\ 

recess ; T^J^ant, resident ; president. 

I thirteen times: belt; Ariwc, bench; cik^ cheque; dipiX 

deputy; engine; f iuspet^tor; m{As, mess; 

minJxir^ merober ; piltat}, pencil ; pinian^ pension ; pippalmt^, 
peppermint ; session ; iidd, shed* 

d twelve times: bdnc^ bench ; December ; jm/amftari 

September ; iMroonifert#-, November; farvarif February ; jnnra^, 
geuemi; hmnel, lemonade ; t lieutenant ; samfind, semoEnn; 

jrow/n, sentry ; | onjsfi, engine ; f anjinyatf etc., engineer. 
w: occuia in f lieutenant. 

# six times: ferfiSp breast; dress; cfarasafp dresser; 

damsl, dressing ; IcitB, kettle ; pr^. press. 

[a] or [a] > dr, six times ; jarman^ German (and ^naani^ 
Germany) ; yatk. Jerk; mrm^, adjeetival formation from sen^ant; 
ramwTi, vermicelli, Axutiw/, coloneL 

Of, once i t third (f here is jfricativc cerebrai). 

d, twice : first ; f third- 

fit once ■ yddar^ girder. 

or^ once : idrpmr turpentine. 

€t, once : nceSj nurse. 

[ei], twenty times e. 

tt, twice : jlo#* grace ; vo^kal^ bdshif., waistcoat. 

(p, twice : gaiters ; ecea, ebain- 

nT, once ; ma% May* 

I, once ; frirt, brake. 

[es] oocars in bearer, terVd ; and in phaeton, Ji/an. 

[i] f, twenty'seven times. 

i, seven times: AainTiaii, commission; dM, distant; dlf, dish; 
mii r pni7, mill; pm, pin; ftn, tin; sflpof, slipper; pku^n, paftn^ 
pudding. 
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tim®J kametl, committee; ginghiim; f 

drill. 

df, oaoe: sigtHil. 

once: t 

4 QceuiB in hu&iJ, whiaky and ltd, twill, where it stands for wi'' 
or “ whi ” {imstrcssed in biskui, biscuit, kutiwn, turc^, qiiimne). 
i3 stands for " wi m tul^ twill. 

[i] appears seven times as i. 

Once an i: itirm, cream. 

Twice as mi kuncsn, huf^, quiniae ; phantel, phamiBl^ 

phenyle. In these words it is based on a pronmiciation [-ami [-ajl]. 
[oo] acventeeu times o. 

Three times u: indbrOM*, macaroni; i^Hubar^ October; iapu 
tapioca. 

Twice u : yttirJtof, overcoat; pwifos, poultice, 
cii^ once : holder^ 

[at] becomes m t 6ffif, boil; erf. oil (in castor od). 

[a] ; (i) words without the letter “ r beromes ^ ball; cd^t 

chalk; halt; iuldih, kitalh, cloth; 'di, hall; Malta ; 

sds, sauce. Exception, cr^asf, August. 

(ii) Words with five times a: Mk, cork; kanpiwf, 

comfiouf; draz, drawer, drawers; order; kmtar^ quarter* 

dr twice : farma, pharmia, forme: ardaU, onlerly (note the different 
treatment in “ order ” above), 

[o], twice 4 : t I buMSg, bulldt^. 

Once u : hiifi, bull-terrier. 

Once Ilf ' 

[u] occurs ten timea as and once as i t btgtd, bugle. 

Unstbessed Vowels 

Pinal [o] unstressed spelt with ** r " becomes twenty-eight timea* 

-dr, twice: ISkmrar, lecturer; a^efor^ doctor. 

-d, twice J dalia, dollar; bm'rd, bearer. 

-of, three times ; t 1 slipper; t 

sleeper, 

-Of, once : f rubber. 

With these should be connected -o in wio^ Mf, motor-car* Cf, also 
ge^as, gaiters; nnian, orderly; jnffalmivfr peppermint; anjmr^ 
etc., engineer ; ple^iar, plate-layer. 
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Witdn not spelt with r *' it becomes -a» as amriM, America i 
1 mdltd^ 

I A c1o3c]y related questioD is that of a]] vowels which in English 

spelling require the letter “ t ”, There are approximately fifty words 
in ivhich such vowels ate foimd. Of these thirty have the r soimd in 
Panjabi;^ and twenty have not. 

Examples : rapol^ report “ ied^, kdk, cork ; ffdd, railway guard i 
^ ntcj* nurse \ sdrjaji, sergeant; Aarmri, colonel; March. 

Unstressed VoTvels nearly always become -u or diaappear, [-i] > -t ; 
^ [-!’'] >-i- or 4- l-u- in bishd^ biacoit). Occadqnany a “fipclling” 

pronunciation is heard, ns constable > cons-tahiH < kins^bal. 

I 

Ij Consonants 

b >/, in kakif^ club ; p in fap, tub ; and is ifiscrt<Kl in ftamip bomb. 
ch > j ia breeches. 

Representation of English and t I have dealt with this la a special 

( article la BuQ^ 5.0.5.„ VoL IV, Ft, II, The following words were given 
there ia which t aad 4 have become dental. 

I i t ddffddr, doctor ; August ; sfumbar, September ; aktuhar, 

« Cktober ; kHR, kettle ; canister ; ios^ toast ; Imy ; 

I tantn, sentry ; hdlhj^^k, artichoke ; itirap^ trump ; iuram, trumpet ; 
turpeatine, 

^ December ; orderly ; rfrd:, drawer* drawers ; 

J dfl^'aap dozen. To these should be added tdrl-o^, tar coat ; 

1] plaster ; fbdra^mdsin, barKick-mastcr's office ; f rajisln, registered ; 

I rdujcf, round ; daUl, military drill ; dre^, dress ; drem, dresBjng, 

ft is changed to i in caal ; Idt^ lord ; iamnd, tamlei, lemonade ; 
mdmlet, marmalade; parfi, parade; pJSiifTii, pultn, pudding; ^kint 
9aki7,it, second (part of mioute]!, and to i in diamond ; to n/\ 

in intermediate. 

I d is omitted ia mkan, sccoml class in train ; Ji'iou. second course 

T in meal ; hiindniar, commander. 

' d ]fl inserted in fandat^ tunnel. 

f> pin elpfarf, chief court ; f ^dRpfmk, certifieete ; jdmpapp, jam- 
puff ; mfaping, stuffing ; Upan^ tiffin. 

/always tends to become ph in the Southern dialect. 

English h oecure {only initially) in about fifteen words, ft always 
I givea rise to the low-rising tone. Sec vocabulary in lost article, 

j >j except in gnri, jeth (use^l in cricket). 
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k Ti 5 URlly femains k, but j jb f bQf^^ barrack ^ i" cork \ 
diffri, degree ; t doctor ; ras^mi, r^rtiit ■ tigai, tox or ticket, 

JW > « in t inspiftar, inspector, 
k is oniittod iu tdpiii, tapioca^ Bee “ qu 
see alflo n, r. 

I immetiiatdy preceded by b ca. becomes -^p as baibal^ Bible : 
TofaJ, rifle. 

I > £ tn signal. It is added in ^^^^^p traj% 

1 and n are intercbanged in tok^l or mkuL (used o! trains) ; 
not or hit note (money)H 

The word " number ” is usually i^mbar when standing alone for 
** number but when meaning village headman who is called 

lambarddr or simply toniia/* 

I is omitted in plate-laycrj and inserted in p*ppofwiitif» 

peppermint. 

Z is interchanged with r in durif* military drill ; jwn/uZificsJUi, 
jwntamusn, gentleman ; raf, (wooden) ruler ; fire* 

I and fi are transposed in /afd(<FJtp flannel. 
m is omitted in papp, pump ; turap^ trump, 
ftp see also h 

n is omitted in Jkifajjodfir, compounder ; kanphr<£S, conference j 
entrance j "f iair’s^ allowance | /rdsMiip French beans ? 
kiirdfiu, quarantine* 

fi b inserted in rongriU^ recruit i omitted in dressing j and 
changed to g \n gegunir gin^am. 

n > # or I in fnmiltr cement ; lantern i d^ial^ diamond y 

, t JmTjoWp pension. 

»>tiip in cifn^lp chimney; banyan^ ougine ; 

line, 

a > r in t kufcen. quinine. 

p js omitted in ^ambat^ Septemhef ; odfawi, stamp. 
p> / in t€emfis^ ttmepiecep and 5 in gwb^ gap, f ra&u^p report. 
gu = kw, rejects the ** w sound in kurMn, quarantine ; kunmn. 
hif^f quinine ; koram, quorum ; but retains it in ot, Quaker 

Oats; kudtaft quarter, 

r; i|ee also I and the vowels [a], [o], and [o]p and Unstressed 
Vowels. 

f is inserted in ferine, bench ; f srrwiot, cement ; fomotar^ tomato ; 
pnte^r cdp, potato chop ; darjan^ dozen. 

r > Hn balUi^r^ etc., barrbt^r ; gilm, gld4, grace (banking}. 
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s is omitted in Etool; f station. 

»> im aitMm, stamp * bdiifar^ bairkter- ma^ar^ master; 
stpw; t fitst class; AtiJB, whiakey | f aijfaiaf, assLFtant. 

sh always tends to become s in the Southern dialect i in the 
Xortbem this occurs in three words i f burs, brush ; dw, dish \ rdsn, 
raticms. 

B + cs. does not present much difficulty ; school, Scotch, Scotland, 
slate, sleeper, slipper, speech, spell, station, study, stuffing, mn 
be pronounced without an extm vowel. When the vowel is introduced 
it m usually between the a and the cs. ; iMu, stew ; mitHm, stamp, 
come from the UP. 

/: see above i and d, 

t is omitted in sarjan^ sergeant; /os, toast. 

It becomes d in d%dar, doctor, and s in cutlet. 

The forms dwi, distant; laf^wn^ lieutenant, should be noted. 

[6]>^/i; kaMihf cloth ^ ihammmjtfar^ thermometer; thafd^ 
third (also tfradd); thr&^ through. 

(lSj>d; /odor, father, 

e becomes Pj. ft; .etW, civil; doraocir, driver; mxtrkoi, overcoat; 
iiai«m£or, Xgvember; mrva^, seiwant; mrrnseH^ vermicelli; 
vtd, vaya, via ; pipT, V.P, ; navut, novel. 

v> bin ffrdbJ, gravy* In ffawrtni^i, govermnent omr > oti?r* 
w becomes b in S.P. bashst, waistcoat; 6tiro^(, warrant; biitid, 
whiskey* For cs. + u?, see under [t] and qu. 

Addenda to Last Abticle 

government, eogo* prdivet, private, 

jornodi iarak (not f), geneml road, j*e* Grand Trunk Road,. 

Odbregenda to Labt Abticle 

For Icdmfiawr, comfiour, rend idnjtawr; for imiai, waistcoat, 
read boBhU; for pleffar, piate-layer, readpfe^^r; fordarairar^ driver, 
read darcBvar -, for mrhnd, Ireland, read csrfutid. 

z remains in the words for baptise, braces^ drawers, president and 
resident. 

3 > a in brecchcfl; /I^, fees; gaiters; mSds, inatcbes. 

z is omitted in headquarters. 









further light oh the archaic MARAThi ^ 

genitive 

By W. Dodeket 

^'pHIS form of the genitive occurs in the NagSv* inscription, set forth 
JL at pp. 37^2 of Vol. V, Part 1, of the School of Oriental Studies 
BuUait*- Its origin is discussed at pp, B51-2 of Vol, IV, Part III, of 
the School Buffriio, On a reference to India, to ascertain whether 
other insiances of the wr genitive had been noticed, Mr. B, A, Bhide. 
writing in No. 2 of the ilnhiirastra Sahitya Patrika of June, 1928, 
quotes verse 364 of the sixteenth chapter of his copy of the Sskhure 
edition of the JiiaiieAvari as follows 

lUdlM I Ttaft I 

I ^TPJi 7l ftrt I 

” Know that owing to their imagination they babble in the same 
tnaimer as a sick man owing to the violence of his fever chatters 
nonsense.” Mad-gSv^kar- has Wrfiff*! “ the Instm- 

mcntal of the archaic urr genitive. This is important confinantion 
of the use of the uiT genitive as an alternative form of the more 
eommon genitive. Further Mr. Bhide points out that there are 
wokIb in the language current to-day, which are spelt indifferently 
with or w. He gives the following examples: 

“rotten”; “cowhage”; 

“breasts”; “a l«»» pack"; 

“teased", “tormented”; ZfWT J'of the measure of 

a span between thumb and forefinger" ; “flexure of a 

joint To these may be added ir^Sf ** to measure " and 

others if the Dictionary h© searched. Further Mr. Bhkje quotes 
verse 241 of chapter xvi of Baj^vade'a edition of the Jhaneivaii, 
^Tfur wvr strife I wit i ^ ^ i 

And bis mind is the creation of a snake, lus eyes the discharge of 
arrows, when he speaks it is a downpour of live coals. The 
Sanskrit word for ” arrow ” is TTTTW. Mr. Bhide adds that even 
at tliis date we aay IWTWtfTWW for “ from bim ; 

for “ towards her ”, etc, Mr, Bhide doea not 

enter into the question of the derivation of the WT and WT 
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gejiitivea, but would lead one to infer that be regards tbfi Unvoiced 
and the voiced forms as mere linguistic variant. It ia a moot 
question whether this tendency to interohange in the body of 
words would sufficiently account for the ^•ariation in a case ending. 
Moreover it would leave wholly out of account the clear evidence 
we possess from the other allied Indo-Aryaa vcruaculais that 
abraded forms of snQ and used as postpositions, became the 
forenumers of the present genitive suffixes. The evolution varies 
accoidiDg to the particular langua^ under cousideiation, and in 
the end the descendant of one form ousts tbe others. Thus in 
Gujarati kera < katya and eo < krttja gave place to im>< tons, 
whde m Marathi ob < krtya prevailed over ja < l^rya. There is 
no rea^n to think that the evolutionary process was 
in Marathi from that in the sister languages and hence no leaaoa to 
doubt that oa and ja are referable to different origins and are ikot 
merely, as Mr. Bbido seems inclined to believe, variations of the 
unvoiced and voiced palatal. 





SOME REMARKS ON SVETADVIPA 

Bj Kastes Roxnow, PIi.D. (Upsala] 

OVETiVDVlPA, The WTiite Inland/^ ia the name of an island, 
sitaated in the far North, inhabited hy Narayaw and by pious 
White MeUp who worship him. The description of their worship^ which 
can be read in that part of the Santiparvan, the twelfth of the 
Mahabharata books, devoted to Naraya^, b dintinguisliable to an 
obvious degfee^m the stories of other cidta found in the Erahminical 
btcmtnre, and has led mscarchers of both earlier and more recent date 
to try certain more or less successful mtcrpretations. The attempt at 
solving the problem of Svetadvipa, which has, during more recent 
timcss attracted the greatest attention, ia that of Garbc. In liis wort, 
Indien t#Hrf das CknsientttBi,^ he hxw examined critically the previous 
studies on this subject, which have been presented by Ija^sen,* Weher^^ 
Sir George Grierson/ and Kennedy/ and Bnally gives his own. opinion. 
That this opinion cannot be considered a satisfactory one boa for 
years been my opinion, and this now becomes still more e’^ndent, 
l>r, Barnett * rightly emphasises the impossibility of a simple 
geographical tocallzation of the place. The last contribution which b 
fay Clark ^ chiefly contains a very noticeable investigation concerning 
the position of Svetadvipa, as seen from the Hindu geographo-cosmo- 
graphical point of view. The final conclusion of the author —wiih which 
I fully agree *—is that the points of contact with Christianity 
emphasized by Garhc and others, must be rejected. The problem, 
however, should present other sides besides thc^se already touched upon^ 
and upon them 1 shall try to throw some light in the following pages. 

The point in common to Garbo and to the investigators he quotes 
is this: In the stories of Svetadvtpa (MbL, 12, 336 (B3i345j, 1 seq.), 
they find information, even if veiled, of Christian influence on the 

* (1914), pp. 102-200. 

* L1IS««^. 

■ Cr. Gubc, EtnI., p. 30- 

* ERE., U, p, S4&a ; lA.. 1908. 

« 1007. p. 4§l 

* Hindu Owi* amd p. 84 . 

T JAOS., 1919, p, 209 jKq, 

■ Thn thief p*rt of th& pmeDt p4p^r wm dieiidj- trbifii hi* artido c&tsk 9 

into mj handii. 
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Hindu life of piety. The prototype of the 'WTiite hUnd. with iU 
population of pious men constJintly worshipping their god with prayer 
and rapturous praise, and which lies to the north of Mem in Khlfoda. 
acGOiding to them was a Christian coTnmimity, lying north or north¬ 
west of Northern India (there is no unanimoiiB opinion as to any closer 
localization), and the Brahmins—who visit the place according to the 
Mahabharsta stories—should have received impiessions there, which 
have not been without influence on tie origin of the Paiicumtra^r 
Bhagavata—religion.* We immediately think of the Nestorians, and 
with good reason, for we have tnistworthy evidence, dating from the 
sixth century A.n,, of their appeamuce in these districts. Eegardlng 
the expedition itself—beside in the great epic the notorioua 

messenger and go-between of the gods, three Bmhmina, Ekata, thrita, 
and Trita, journey to Svetadvipa—one must bear iu mind the existence 
of Brahmins in Bactria, where they conld easily have obtained some 
knowledge of the Nestorian religion.® We know now that the ator)\ 
earlier considered as a pure legend, of the visit of the Apostle Thomas to 
India rests on a tradition which is pnobtibly historically correot,® 
and one would he pleased to find the connexion between Christians 
and Hindus clearly indicated by such a tradition ^ corroborated from 
purely Iliiulu sources, lu this respect wc are not quite without available 
material, but it is derived chiefly from n later age than that of the great 
epic. The question is whether it may be considered possiblcj on 
tenable grounds, to move the date of that mutual intercoutse back to 
H t ime so remote ? The queatloti ia this: Can we depend on the 
histoTj' of SvetaJvipa ? 

Any unprejudiced person trying to investigate the problem of 
Svetadvipa must fimt of all find out to what extent the description of 
the island can be interpretcil from a purely Hindu stnodpoint. It 
appears to me that the researches carried out to the prcseiit date 
fail in this respect,* as an uncritical position has been taken up in 
favour of—in some cases against—the asserted eonuection with the 
We^t. It ifl tnie that the texts do not give us much, and what wc are 

* iVbik? in tilt* respect Wober. Lamcn^ Atiil KcanEdj look lapciD cDjumiiiiik'AtioTi 

with " the White Hen *' M hr:iPgof pnsat impoitHncfi m fr^azd to ffiniJy piety, Oitrtw 
(Jot ctl^i p. exprea™ hiiDiclr with ta^ reswte: tho HlaiJiu ihoiiEd Himpiy 
ty^ns foTind HidiJtttBm Ql iffmtti Icwiinf; Id eommiifiiqii with God. 

1 CT. Kennedy. JMAS., 1907. pp- ;^7 seq.; 057 mq. 

* Cf. Cbarpenticr. K^koAitioriwk Anririfl, 1927, p. ^1 geq. 

* ExccpUoiW to this m Seosrt in his inwh, nr la 4n 

fiudilha. fcivd Clith, Inc- cit. 
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able to learn is partly of an eitnsmfily peculiar kind ; but the 
abstruse details roust not be overlooked as baa almost universal^ 
been the case.* However, so much can already be said that a 
cooBcientious regard to them roakes the Chnstian. hypothesis strictly 
impossible. How could tbc membetB of a Xestorian community be 
characterized by the following words which concern the White Men 
diotrailTftiTrrd meghaugfutninadSk mmamufkacatiiiika rijlvankada- 
pddu^ I 

fofittja datOair gakldk iiiihir astdbhir dariu^tfShkir ye jike^ir ye 
vihKttiaklram lefiAyoiite sSryttprakhyam \ 

*' Their heads are formed like sunshades, their voices are like a 
of thunder-clouds, they all have four testicles, and their feet are 
like lotus-leaves. They are furnished 'n-ith sixty teeth and eight eye¬ 
teeth, and with their tongues they lick the whole face which is like 
the sun * 

These distinguishing marks belong to the lak^nus of the god 
and the iahmdere, and these in their turn characterize a Mkhapurusa ; 
this circumstance should give a hint as to the direction in which 
researches ought to be carried out, I shall go more closely into these 
mattera later oo. 

In hia paper in JAOS., 1919, p. 209 scq.. called Svetadvipa and 
^kadvfpa ”, Clark, as mentioned above, bas rejectwl the hypothesis 
advanced by Garbc and othcra, and has instead urged the purely 
Indian origin of the descriptions of Svetadvipa, He lays stress on the 
fact that by the Hindus the districts in the North, round the Himakya, 
have been conaideied from times of yore highly sacred and ss places of 
abode for divine beings, who there in a wonderland like Paradise live 

* Senart with thwe detaili cxptki%. Bat he dm tuM wemd in givijs^ 
pUiuible esplMunion el tb* Svet«lv£|» epiiodi<. Sir Ueoi^ Criewon'* method 

ifeT«‘ly qnito ptoumhk, I A.. 1808, p. AT*. He pkk> uat three chanwteriBtica o{ 
the inhebitAStt ol SveUalrtps which eiut hii pnrpm. " AmCiftfirt other wopidere 
tluar Eomplcxioft* are whita', they nre ckwn (rom ovefy *in, ud btaat the rlt* of 
siniieri who look ttpon then*." Cf. aba 1801, p. 315 leq. 

* The test in lome place* i* not clear, and is therefore tt*iwljitcd hypoUiel*c»llj. 

Cf. e^, JJiVAii X„ 3 , 2 , IJ. 10 : Hudtlhn pops not his tonpW Hid corns bli W*, 
nostlila. and forehead with il. Such a marvrllOM tongue belamn to hia thirty-twi. 
fobfOfios, which are treated of there. Bnl DVrll the ItTkitC Men ■ cbataelectslJJ* 
MO rdbMiiae, cf. below. The equipment of the Maha-pnraSaa M aindlir. Deu^n’i 
translation (*' ffiU ihren Zaiq^ort drn Sonfien .Btimhlrfl akhh tiftch alien fielten 
zungeind "} cotlartioently H incorrect, RcgardUtp ra/fn«ehniopddifi* it ia fnirb’ 
induhiUble that the known webhed ekin (^In-padn nr -Ma/| » refereMl to, which 
diatinguiahe* a Mahapurnea. Ite origin la obacure. For my Mwn part I believe that moat 
likely in Ihia takfafia we havo aresiducot Viec^ •*^^**' simbinl. for anotfacr 

tbeoty cf, von Le Coq, fiaihUufisrJi* Spiitanlihc^ vdl. v, p. W. 
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continuallyt and where neither old age, illness, nor earthly wanta ate 
to be found. And he has also given instances of these ideas from 
Hindu literature. He is, as far as 1 understand, evidently correct la his 
criticism and in his opinion that the legend of Svetadvjpa, in its 
present form, has been built upon the foundation of descriptions of 
the Paradise of Nariiyana. situated in the Milky Sea. and of the life 
carried on there. Afterwards the pronounced tendency of the 
Narayaniya of exalting bhaiti at the expense of other means of salvation 
caused considerable modifications. This, together with a theory 
concerning the situation of Sakadvipa and ^vet^idvipa according to 
ni 3 'thical geography, forms the main contents of Ciark’s paper. 
One may suggest, with some probability, that the Christian hj'pothesis 
has thus been incontrovertibly confuted. In the following I shall only 
underline the purely Hindu elements in the story of Svctadvipi and 
lay stress upon sonic points in it which connect it still more firmly with 
(he Hindu life of piety and conception of the universe. 

As rrganls the situation of Svetadvipa Clark has correctly pointed 
out that it is placed to the Srorth of Mem because of the extraordinary 
holiness of this region. Those countries are described in a fabulous 
manner, as being like Phradise and inhabited by divine beings. This 
feature is conunon to the Brahminical, Jain, and Buddhist 
cosmography. The conception of a Paradise in the north is derived 
from Vedic times, for j4ti!. Sr,, viii, 14-. 23, speaks of the 
UttaraknruH, the well-known legendary race north of the Himalaya, 
and of the impossibility of penetrating into their country, which 
belongs to the gods. The reason in that Atyarati Janamtapi raises 
the question of conquering it. In later literature fthc great epic) 
there occur, together with repeated intimations of its impossibility 
{see c.g. Mbh., iii, 90, 163; v. 111, 18 aeq,). at least three actual 
attempts to penetrate into it, which, however, were all duly 
unsuccessful. One can even speak of a distinct tiwtif, via. the 
unsuccessful attempt to penetrate into the country of the gods, and 
this for the reason that, according to my opinion, we may well 
believe that the stories of the expedition to the country of the gods 
has wandered from India towards the West and renppeara in the 
romance of Alexander the Great. 

During the diffvijasa of the Pagdavos Aijuiui, who had got the 
north as his share, subjugated Svetopnrvata, inhabited by the 
KiThpurusas, Hiltaka, inhabited by the Guhyakas, and the district 
of Slanasa, where the Gandhaivas live, Mbh,, ii, 28, I seq, Fmm 
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llarivaT^ he wished to push forward to the UtUrskums, hut the 
guardians of the boundar}* prevented him from entering, pointing 
out the dangers awaiting a man who forces bis way mto the territory 
of the gods. Arjiina was then obliged to return. loc. oit., v. 1 seq. 

uUaram hanmrmm iu sa minUmdfja pSnfiatxih \ 
life^a jftum tarn deiam palaidmmn<if\daiiQh || 7 1| 
lcd<t enam mahdpiryd fmhakd^ tnahdbaldh \ 
d^mpdtdk samd^^dya hr^jd voatT^m abruvan 8 |1 
pdriha rtedam ivaj^d pwrarii jdmh kath^mmn^ \ 

updvaFita^m kalt^diia patfjdpt^m id^m acrjiUa || 9 |[ 
idam purath proiidi^d dAri*iwwi fia nfo hAciivn twinrA [ 
pfvjdpuahe ivayd tnra panjdpto mjat/as lava || tO || 
iio dlfn? arjiindim pradjitjaie \ 

uttardh kuravo fiif de i\dlra yuddhain pr&mHal^; fl iMI 
pmvida 'pi hi kamteya neha dfakxyau kifhcana \ 
no hi nidnii^adcheifia 4akyam atfdhhmkptiim || 12 1| 

j.e. “ The Paf^^java, the son of Indm, arriving at the country of 
Xorth Harivar^t proceeded to conquor this cnuntiy. Then valiant 
door keepers of huge bodies and endowed with great strength met 
him ond said with conteniment - "() son of Piths ^ this stronghold 
can never be conquered by thee. Return hence,, 0 escelletit one, thy 
work is accomplished, O Acynta. The one who entereth this firm 
stronghold certainly is not a human being. We are satisfiefl with 
thee, 0 hero, thy conquests are (now) finiHhed. And nothing la seen 
here that can be conquered, 0 Arjuua. The iTttamlninjs live here 
and there cannot be war among tbem^ Even if thou goest forth, 
thou wilt not be abb to behold {inj^:hing, for one with a human 
body can see nothing here/ ” 

There is no doubt that the unsuecesaful expedition of Ekata, 
DvitOp and Trita to Svetadvipa is another proof of the occtirreace of 
this subject. Certainly the story of their Journey is wholly and solely 
characterized by and made to suit the tendeiicy pervading the 
Narayaotya, viz. the glorification of Ihakiii hut apart from that, 
enough remains for us to recognize another version of the journey to 
Paradise. It is according to my opinion urmccessary to waste any 
words on the question whether Svetadvipa really is the Panidise o( 
Nariiyaoa.^ The goal of the Journey undcitoken by the Jhree ^i’s 
is, fti^otding to the description quoted here» to lo^hold the gcal, for 
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wiuch they coiiaidcrctcl thcm!K>lv«s apt on account of the extraordiuun* 
peoaoco they had pruetiised. But they proved uiuaccesefu] and were 
exhorted to leave iminediately. They were not holy enough, had not 
attained already during their human life the neceaaaiy condition. 
which chareoterizeB the blesaed m their existence as divine beings 
(cf. They are, in other words, human beings who are not 

yet possessed of the power of association with the Highest God. The 
story is intended to inculcate the fact that only ^oga leavened by bhakii 
makes this possible, not that penance upon which those ascetics 
depended ; nor is saerifice, by which Brhaspnti sought to obtain the 
sight of the god, of any avail. There is certainly a great difference 
lietwecn entering the divine world by laeana of penance and sacrihee, 
and Aijuna’s warlike attempt to force his way into it. However, 
this world is in both rases situated in the north. Neither Arjuna nor 
the three ascetics could distinguish un 3 rthiiig there ; the guardians of 
the boundary who met the former say : "... one possessed of a 
human body can see nothing here ” ; the latter are certainly success¬ 
ful, owing to renewed tapas, in seeing the White :irpn, but not the god 
himself, and a voice informs them that this is not possible 
{Mbh., xJi. 338 (B 336), 54 seq.). There is also this conclu-sive 
almilurity : to Arjuna as well as to the ascetics, at the clcwe of 
their respective visits, a kind of compensation is offered, consisting 
in a favourable promiBe to be fulfilled in tile future. As we shall 
see, this feature is met with iu the roniance of Alexander. The 
guanlinus of the boundary ask Arjuna to tell them if he has any other 
wish, upon which he answers that he desires the dignity of a 
fAflimtorfm for Yudhiathira. The three astetica, on the other hand, 
receive in compensation the power of completing n great task, via;, in 
the future to become the helpmates of the gods [Mbb, sii, 338 (33®), 
56 seq.) in their great fight against the demons, and a later passage 
(xii, anil (330), 86) in prophetical style promises the descendants of 
Bkattt and Dvita to take part, metnmorphosij^ied into apes, in the war 
between Kama and Ravapa. 

Bhima's invasion of the North furnishes us with another 
example of the aarne motif. According to Mbh., iij, 143, the 
Paodavas, driven by their longing for Arjuna, set off to Mount 
flandhamudana. On arriving there they for some time stay together ; 
a wind from the north-east wafts to Draupadi a golden lotus, having the 
most enchanting fragrance, and she Bhima to get her more of the 
same navgsndhika lotuses. Bhiraa wanders through inar\-ellous regioiw 
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toR^rd» Gumlharoitlana tilt he eoine« to a Iwiiiyati grove j v.]iere 
Haiiumat meets turn. The latter prevents him from proeewting any 
further by declaring that here begins the region of the gods. Even one 
of the ways leading to beaven started from this place, Hantimftt here 
plays the same part as the frontier goardiana meeting Axjuna. He 
and Bhima. however, become goml friends after it has become known 
that they arc brothers (both are sons of Vayu), and finally Hanumat 
promises his brother the fulfilment of a wish. Bike Arjiina, Bhima 
desires success for the Pa^^avas in their fight against the foe. So fat 
the story follows the usual course, but in spite of Hanumat s farewell 
speech, containing the significant words : *' Betum to thine own 
place ! ” Bhima proceeds further into the country of the gods. It is 
therefore possible that this liirther penetration is a later addition. That 
the text- has Ijeeii interpolated in various places I shall show presently, 
Bv and by Bhima reaches the lake belonging to Kuvera, where the 
ardently desired lotus flowers bloom, and begins to gather them, 
taking no notice of the warnings given by the Raksasas, who watch 
over them. When they attack him he kills them, Y'lidhistbira, who 
with the other Pandavas arrives at the place, upon seeing him in the 
midst of the defeated demons, makes an adraonitorj’ speech. Mean¬ 
while, by permission of Kuvem, they all stay there for soaifi time. 
When Yuclhisthira plans a further journey to the god’s own dw'clling- 
placc, a divine voice is heard w^hich utters: " You will not be able to 
penetrate into thi.s iuae^easible plaec. Return this very day from this 
country of Kuvera to the place from whence you came, the hermitage 
of Nara and Satayaoa.” To this they obey. The appearance, outside 
the promtaed land, of a wa m i ug vo ice wi thout any corporeal form ocenrs 
also in the history of Ekata, Dvita, and Trjta, as well as in the romance 
of ,41exander. The three ascetics were adnioftlahe<i to return without 
a moment’s delay to the place from which they had come, for they 
would never be able to see the got! {J/fcA,, xii, 338 {336}. 153 seti,}. To 
.Alexander I shall return presently. 

We may now point out that the adventure of Bhima was 
immediately repeated. There are duplicates of it. The Papd^voa 
rettrm to the pcjiceful dwelling of the hermits, that of Nara and 
Xaiapina, i,e. Badari ^ that of Vj^parvan. w'hich they visit after- 
w'ards : anti finally thirt of Arstiseiia. The Istter preaches to bis guests 
a not unjustifiable sermon on the dangers of going bejiond Ksil^ 
which is, however, quite wasted, Bhinui s adventure is repeated in 
about the same form as before, that is to say, a wind brings floweni, 
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Dmupidl’s desire lor the forbidden regioiui uwakens iinew nnd ale 
turns to BhlmA with the prayer thut he will gain them admittance. 
Thus he starts off again to the struggle with the guardians of the 
boundary. These are killed, the Pandavas arrive and behold, as before, 
their redoubtable brother standing amidst the beaten demons ; once 
more Yudhi^hira addresses an admonitory speech to him. At this 
very moment, howe^'er, Kuvera himself appears on the scene and gives 
the PacKJa'i'^ express permission to stay in his kingdom. We thus 
see that this variant has another conclusion than the usual one. 

As regards the interesting question as to why Ehsta, Dvita, and 
Trita also made t he j ourney to l^vetad^i'pa, 1 must unfort unately admit 
that I cannot explain it satisfactoril}'. The following is only a mild 
suggestion. Trita is, of course, an old god, probably at the 

hcginiiing ruling over the waters ; however, he survived in the minds of 
the Hindus chiefly as the hero of a legend of which fragments arc already 
to be found in the Rigveda, and in which it is related how he himself 
and hie brothera went to a distant region to fetch a certain precious 
thing, guarded by a dragon, presumably a mentis for regaining health 
or youth. The bFOtbera were unsuccessful, but Trita himself was 
victorious, vrhereupon the former, envious of him, left him in a well 
on the way home, from which, owing to divine interposition, he was 
later oil rescued. This legend offers the earl lest evidence of the so-colled 
saga of the three brothers,' In the epos moat of the points mentioned 
above are forgotten, the three brothers are ascetics of primeval 
times who jjerform sacrifices for pious kings, receiving cuttle in return a« 
dain^i^a's; on these occasions Trita is the most conspicuous one. On 
one occasion, when they are on their way home from such a eacrlfice. his 
brothers, intending to seiae his possessions, leave him in a cavern at 
the SarasvatT into which be had fallen. Trita is saved, and he punishes 
his brothers by turning them into wolves • their descendants were 
to beconie leopards, bears, and apes (.VliA., ix, 361, Perhaps the most 
important proof of the epical legend of Trita is found in the Naia- 
ynoiya, and this shows—which seems to me to bo of importance— 
that its author knew this legend. For, under such circumstancai. 
it scarcely was by dumcc that these very ascetics were chosen 
for travellers to ^vctadvipa ; on the contmrj' this munt be awn in 
connection with the legend winch the author of this section had 
in mind. Besides, wc can prove that the version he knew 


’ Cf. my Vorli, rrifn Jpljta, fiht ftdirche flfMlitit, i (11)27), p. m. 
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does not agree entirely with the one appearing in J/5/i., lx, 
but tallies rather with an entirely different traditioiial line. 
According to Mbli., ix, Trita frightened by a wolf falls into 
a hole, whemaa RV.^ i, 105, as well as Sayaga's introdnetion 
to this hyrnrip sap that Trita was pushed into the well by Iub 
brothers,* Mbh., xii, 343 4d, agrees with this: “ Trita, pushed 

into the well, 0 FrinigaTbha, Trita piiahed in by Kkata and Dvita. 
mayest thou save ! " Another parallel ia fumiahed by the fate of the 
brothers. Mbh. ix, 36, makes Trita change them into wolv^^, and their 
descendants into leopards, bears, and apes ; according to i, 184, 
one of them becomes a bear, the other one an ape ; there is no mention 
whatsoever of wolves here+ xij, 341 (339), 86, states that Bkata 

and Dvita on account of the way they mishandled Trita should 
be reborn as apes. This clcarl}" comes nearer to the Brahniapa versions 
than Mbh.^ ix, 36. On the contrary, the histor}' of Trita related there 
agrees so completely with the version of the BrAid-deirataj that it 
might almost be said, na a whole^ be built upon it. But I shall not go 
further into this subject.* The detailed epical narrative of Trita 
and his brothers (in ix, 36) in all probability has thus preserved 
an old, otherwise unmentionei) feature when reprcscutmg the murder 
attempted by the latter ones as originating in their jealousy of the 
younger brother's superiority and greater success in acquiring 
the sacrificial tows. In the RV. we get to know still more con¬ 
cerning the original circumstances : the cows had not been 
obtained by Mcrificc, but were taken from a dragon, ViSvarupa; 
se« RY., X. 8, 7 seq.; X, 99,6; 48. a; ii, 11. 19 ^ cf.i, 187,1. It is there¬ 
fore in war against him that Trita particularly distinguisbeit himself- 
We have remarked above that the saga of the three brothcis brings^ 
home a point in their history^ which Is Lacking in the Hindu literature, 
but which w'e can still approve of owing to the Icsgic of circumstances, 
namely, that it is even in an attempt to captivate a certain booty 


* Arcordinfs to Jt., i. 184 {Ocrttl. JAOS.^ 18, I8&T. p, lU # )■ TrlUi ■tepi diiwn into 
the tpII of hift o*Ti feccofd. Ift givs hi* bnuhera wBl-rr; lht,V ariflJl. ■fld then covor ihc 
pppnin^ of the- wall with a wlwvl. 

» 3. I3ll, mnd Mbh., ix, 36. chidtj' on the foUowinK pointw: (a) 

Aceonlitii^ te Brh. the Oil&Trtimutab pojJi TVit* iato ll» well not Ikii broih^rm. Tbc 
aoni Hjf the sbc-wc^ll" eviitfnt|y owe ibeir ongin to iJw wolf. UKnU^tned in if>%. J, 
lea. IH, B.nd whoae r6k Ia oblKliU-. ThuA Intrlcide Inl lethvt in zianiv) u iLTdidcd. The 
flpic Ima iKritn^ thia in mind ; thf; wolf fri^btotii Trit& And he fiJld in; : 

Brhaffpati luitcnflto hu prayer; thuA aLmo ix, 36; (f) Trita pfrAMSomAin the 

weD. tbervbj- Aummofimg tlw gods to his Aid ; the sAme thing occur* m ix. 3^, 
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from this dnigou th&t the brothers fiiil while Trita, on the contrary, 
is successful. Further, it may be suggcstcxl with a fair amoimt of 
probability that the information given in flF. that the booty consisted 
of cows is misleading. I have proved in another passage^ how this 
idea arose, and also whjit other idea it may have supplanted. 
Judging by RV., s, IS, 7, the father at the starting-'time of the 
expedition is still alive. Trita eudeavouta to fulfil bis dhiti, his wish, 
which, if we nmy trust the saga of the three brothers, was to find a 
means lor restoring his father's health or youth. As far as I can see, 
Trita's possession of mieh a means is, moreover, connected with the 
fact that as a water-god he disposes of amfla. With this, howe^-er, 
I am not concerned here. 

Whatever the booty to be taken, it is certain that the demon- 
dmgon, owner of wondrous things, eagerly coveted by weak mortals, 
must be looked for in a far distant region. The imagination of the 
common people easily ascribes mimculous things to the remote uoknowTi, 
Thus the Pn^is, the demoniacal guardians of wealth psr pr^/^aux, 
hide their treasure beyond the Rasi, i.e. outside the world inhabited 
by mortal men. But where did the V'edic Hindus as well as those of 
later times find the regions, cherished in their imagination, if not in 
the Xorth, in the raountamous districts ? There, aceordlng to the epic, 
dwell the gods and half-gods in a paradise, where many supernatural 
conditions exist, and which stretches into heaven itself. The 
unsophisticated minds of the people never abstained from populating 
the Himalaya and the adjacent regions with these super-natural 
beings. From the strict Brahmioicat point of view as preserved 
in, c.g. the Rigveda, these beings, originating in the popular religion, 
are above all demons, against whom Indm warn, and it is noticeable 
that his chief enemy is a serpent-being, an AM, a dragon, vix. Vrtra. 
For, undoubtedly serpent gods were W'orahipped in these districts, aa 
they are even tCHiay. Kow I bclicy-e and have tried to prove that 
Trita 8 opponent, Vjivarupa, was such n serpent god, holding sway 
in the mountains. This oplaJou is strengthened by his being identical 
with the Aii Dahaka, agaiiust whom ©raetaona-Feridun fought; 
and by t his the origin of the saga ran pretty certainly be located to the 
mountainous districts between India and Iran. Thcreloi®, according 
to the legend, the journey to his ** kingdom ” has been both long and 
toilsome and hns Ictl into a region situated outside the world of mortal 


“ i^. fit., p, lOft npq. 
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men. The three bnjthets whq iindcrtoqk it niUFt hsTic won weJf* 
founded feaown as daring pilgrims into the unlmoA^Ti. In this way I 
.■ihould like to eiplain why the author of the Narayaijiya makes them 
and no othem to start of! to Svetadvipa. 

The obvious divergence between the saga of Trita and the story 
<jf Svetftdvipa, however, is this, that in the former two of three 
fail, while in the latter all of them ate unsuccessful, Kow it is 
scarcely pmbiblc that the author of the story has himself totally 
revised the tale of their adveotures in order to render it more suitable 
to his object which was to show the reason for the total failure of all 
three, For, under such eiicumstauces his story would hardly have had 
fl convutcing To those who toolc an interest in it a certain 

i^onfiidioiL mu&t in such u case have eri&eii as they would not have been 
ahh to imderstand why th^ cjtherwise victorious Trita must here share 
the fate of his elders. We may iiaatead that there really haa 

escisted Another version of the legend, no longer preseiw'ed, according 
to which all three started for the wonderland in the North, but In which 
all three faile^I and hecame known because of their failure. Our author 
took advantage of this version, then extant^ and alterotl it io that h 
irould be used aa an example of rcLiglous penTraeness and its sad 
consequences. Perhaps it i& now possible to explain how the idea of 
the total failure might have arisen. Connected with the journey to 
the distant wonderland in the North and, in epic timea, atill more 
popular than the pilgrimage of the brothers were certain variations 
of another motif of which an account has hecii given above : the 
unsuL'ceasful penetration into the land of the gods^ exemplified 
by Arj urn's attempt to enter the land of the Uttamkiirtia. Leaving 
optm whether this explanation is really correct, I still venture to think 
that the history of Ekata, D\4ta, and Trita has been influenced by this 
motif and duly altered already before its appearance in the 
Naraya^Iya. 

Already during Vedic times the imngination, ns mentioned above, 
playeiii with the idea of the country of the $ods in the North and the 
possibility of peoetratibg into it. This conception, therefore, was 
origintilly a Hindu one. and when it crops up in the later literature 
one has no reason for considering it as a foreign loan, e.g. from the 
Babylomans or the Oreeka.^ The subject appears in a specially striking 

^ Ai Tt^ftrila thn former flltpmat ltci (Pile i eq thinkB ef the ept» of 

Gtigamevh. Bnt he only inn:iiil«3 lu me^t luid confe^r with Ut^n^ptltim, nta to n'>b him 
of hiir kinj^dom. tt ahvioiiBly hmA qnLl^? inother t^ndpiicT. 
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iiiAMer in the ronmnce oi Alesinder; h* also, another Arinna 
dimng his diffcijaya attempta the daring conquest. However, the 
comparison with the Hindu material first of all requires « few worrb 

M to what the Greelf sources have to tell ua of Alexander s expedition 
to Paradis, ^ 

The na^tive concerning this appears in Pseudo-SaUM^it, in 
he later letter, to Olympias. These are fiUed with aU kinds of 
fantimie,; Alexander and his people march through extmordinarv 
coimtnc, mhabifed by fabulous people, and among them experience 
cue adventure after another. To put it otherwise: an abundant 
amount of the stuff of which popular stories are composed has been 
meorporated with the romance of the expedition of Alexander; and 
among thi, and in a verj- suitable environment, we meet with 
Alexander a att^pt to reach the well of life and the land of the 
blessed^ It has been proved • that in the description of this adventure 
two different stories have been patched together, the journey to the 
well origmalJy being m no way connected with the journey to ParadLse ; 
and that a^rwards the two episodes, meiged into one. when at the 
same time the well wa, placed in Paradise-of course, those two stories 
were Iwund to attmet ^eh other. If for the moment we put aside the 
«en ot life and the circumstance, connected with it, the followinir 
mrna™ to ^ considered.* The statement, differ ver>- widelv as to 
Acie Alexander reached Paradise. In the Hellenic-Semitie literature 
the Ganges was rc^rded as the river of Piiradise, Pisou (cf. Pseudo^ 
Aoifis^Aerie^ed Muller, iii, 7), and. eonaequently, Paradise itself 
was localized in India, men Alexander departs in search of Panwlise 
he therefore marches up the Ganges and so reaches his goal Thi. 

pilgri^cupanver is found at least in some of t^^ Oriental versions' 
tho^ in the Talmud and the Hebraic romance of Alexander 

Irth tlT r 30l>it ha, later on been contaminated 

7 ^ 1 ^ to the well of life. It staml, out foremort in « 

Pamdi^^m. which is 

undoubtedly founded upon an old Jewish (or Christian) Haggada 
and which m its present condition comes down from the Sfth 

»«».y p. Ik. id».V,72 

Brahmin, living on the Brahmin’s Isle in the Ganees 
Aof/wtAeiics. ed. Muller, iii, 7) partly with the descendants of Seth 

Hart^ ia Braw;^J P ! 

Or PniHUofli^tlrr. \oc^ cSt., p. ^ ; 247 msq^ 
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and partly with the Rcchabit^fl; and already in early times they 
were looked upon aa the bloased ones in ParadtseJ According to 
Friedlftender the journey to Farad be has. however, been induenced 
by another motif, vi^., Alexander’s journey to the world's end vrhjch 
he undertook in order to acquire knowledge.^ Where this is the 
coBc Alexander farea over the ocean surrounding the earth or marchoi 
through the land of darkness and thus reaches the land, or isle, of the 
blessed. Here, of course, we again find traits of the Babylonian 
cosmography, 

Alexander's idea is to conquer Paradise. But a thorough 
humitiatioD awaits him. Xot only is he prevented from entering, but 
biidlike beings with human faces ^ preach him a sermon, in which they 
strongly emphasise the impropriety qf his enterprise and admonish 
him to return* In PsettdthKaUidlmne^ (Fried benHer, p. IJ) one of 
them says : “ The country w hieh thou interest, O Alexander* belong* 
to God alone. Turn back miserable (creature) for the land of the 
blessed (/mfcdpcoe C; yije, B; i>) ttou canst 

not enter. Return, therefore, O mortal, go back again to the land 
given thee and do not bring tribulation upon thyself.” From the 
continuation it is evident {cL also the Arcnenkn version, Friedlaender. 
p. 12, a. 4) that it is a divine voice speaking through the birds, these being 
simply the medium it makes use of, I shall return presently to the 
importance of this circumstance. The bird, however* has still one more 
thing to ^y to him, which may w^ll be corisidered a joyful message : 
Alexander, after his return from the unsuccessful journey to Paradise, 
will conquer Poros.* It is evident that the appearance of the birds 
really belongs to the saga of Paradise, and not to the interwoven 
episode of the well, because they and their message are still incorporatefl 
in versions in which this episode is lacking, c*g* in Josippon's Hebraic 


* ir roPHOPta i potciisii, i (1SSS), p. 2S0 wq.; Fri*diMfulcr, 

fStrUtt, NhS,), ; GMti?rp JBAS^r IHO^. pp.^SS^’tST; HopkiiM. 

JAOS^, 20, p. 20 leq. % Lift ExjAaii* p/ AiMndff the Creeif, ii, p. IS9. 

* SliU itmnjf t4 DID doabtful d anch ■ motif hu nVer rally below. 

^ In tht Ambin TeraioQA u well u in tbe EtJiiopun tboy Are 

* Cf. AoHfoJd, Der OritehitcM ^1907), p. 84. Acconlini; to JcHdppoii 

(Frirdliuindfr, p, 23a) a bird warm " O AJoxusdrr S IV-lumH r*iwt not 

ihi! Imnd pf thvf wonhippen of Ckid I Tboq liAfft no power tn ertlef into tbc botue of 
Gotl Alad hid scrvAnta. For thou rAmit DOt petirlfAlfl into the« ujADds nthm tbe oaiaU 
of God And the dneendimti of hid Aen'ttllt A bfAbAm dwell."" Another bird javoa bjfn 
tbe mt#Jlis&n» of the opproAcbing vdiitoiy over Forof, Arnwninn vemoA Agiwn 
in tbp niXuU with Judppon (Aiuffild, cltp p- b4>. 
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and in the jlTiin^niiiii vereion*' In nil the sources Alexander tremble# 
csr j^hakes before the birds and obeys their incBsage. 

I consider the birds through whom God speaks ns belonging to 
the original elements of the real story of the journey to Paradise, 
Their piirt is not so much to declare to Alexander thtit he has now 
reach et) the end of the world and must now return * as to guard the 
land of the blessed. This is corroborated by those versiona, chiefly 
Arabic ones, in which the birds are replaced by angels (here Paradise 
i# also eolled the Land of the Angels Ibn Uischam, c,g,, nelatea 
that alter Alexander had traversed the darkness he came to a countty 
where the ground was white as snow. There he came upon a solitary 
white house in the door of which a white man was standing. The 
latter addresses an admonitory speech to him and exhorts him to 


^ Tbe v<!nioil in W4?‘ll iflqiMtiiQted with th* of Pamdlio, but probably 

nui witb tbe ifpiBodv ol tbo tcU (FiripillDicialrr, 51 )> Thi^ Syrian vertioii« 
which m^rding to Xbktc^kf>. iq d., d. H'lju. Ph. /Y. f 1,, 

;iA, lSstM>. IBS copy ol w FAhtaii tm-nBlatkm of by u EaeI 

i^yTiBn in tbo ointb century, csmiKLOfl an cpuoUc vhlFh in tome Vray lutut bo related 
to the journey to Parndise. After Alesandcr hiui heard the meBsa^ of the birdi. be 
returns {[ foUow RywHrs tnLiuLltioti in vlrtAiV. /r d. i^fudr d. nciHien li, 

hiittrafiirtn, Bd. 90 (1 #93), 30^)- Iff! nrriecB by anotber rood to m mcimtain upon 

the top of wtqcb itood EL tctnplt. He enters it. It is I?i:c««dingly ipjendid and adorned 
with gulden ■l«luc«, etc. Cpon a i^uldcn iKvueh lim an immchR< human fii^rc and a 
}llory like that ot tbc lightning rodiatcB fmis him- Alexander makca a noczificc and 
then wonta m leave. Wbeit 1 m ataada in the porUl of the teinpk\ " er^choU onglcieb 
cine BchfcckJJche Stkmznv wic dcr ScbolJ dej Ihinneni nnd wic doa GebraUK de« 
AufruhTB nnd ckr Rranduni^ dea Mevren ; und a|a doa aiurm}ieb«Liiac itille Wutde, 
hdrte ich wiederuo:i cine ^tirnoi^ an* dera Tempel berniiH. und m apraeb ode mUz, 
* KOni^ Aleximder I T^nXw au* niid loan ab von dcLticr MQhjmJ, und nkht wint du in 
rlcn Tcmpel dcT Gottcr ein^eben und ihiu M;irrterirn cnthullcn kormcn. Dcnn der, 
flen du auf djewr loigerutatt ^eaehen boat, du bdn ich, Dionyaqi; und leh 00^^, da» 
4^ dir verUehrn ift, in dieoem Kiiegv, £u dem du tlirh hiMt, tu fir^n und in 

uoacic Hdmat EUi Rube eliizupehen, und man wild dirb in ua^ro Zobf 
hinEiirccbiiDn !jklnxjiLnder ofterwarda boa hia tJindu injidcn pul to death, bccaiue 
they had led him '^auf aolchcn VVegen und in folclien riegendcii; the advcntuie 
evidently belonj^cd to hit military expedition in India. DkinyiiDs ahio vof said to have 
dwrlt in India. In the deacTiptlun ul Afexjunder'a meeting with LMnnyoof tie 
prohibition agaiiut enterini^ the temple and unveiling tltc miwteriea oi well fw the 
piopbcoy concerning bL^eumin^f vietut^^ (i.e. over Pon»] probably have been borrowed 
from tlw journey to f^radkse. 

* Cf, FrlwJIaetitler, p, ^-l; Akjonder obeyi tten^wiw hu wbh (vii. to neoeb tie end of 
tbe world) bOfl been fulhUed; I fhould feel moie inctlnedto fay because br hod Lodosn, 
KriedlaendiT himfioU in another place (p. 3U) odmlEf that one con dineem a form dl 
the legend, aeeofdltlg lo whieb tie return of tie expedition wiu by no meana voluntary: 
.Alexander'adenre to mtK)Upr Fondiae wu checked. It U qnite H^erlain that tbJa fOfmK 
whieh runj ihrough both Ihe venson of Peeiidb^AoHt>Menr 4 and tie Arntcniikn oiw^ 
i*nd which b aloo modibed tnEucnccii from the account* of Alexandcr'i journey 
to the world'a end. may be conaidareil the dri^ini^ one. 
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return, Tbe other Octoib belonging; spccinlly to the Mohammedan 
saga*eyele 1 shall leave ont^ In the Ethiopian versions {Budge, Life 
and Erploits, ii, p. 345 seq.}, the sermon of the iingeh on account of 
Alexander’s prcsuniption, is still more vigorous, Without going any 
further it ia quite obvious that the angel is a guunilan of the land of 
the bltBsed. 

Fiirallels to the appeaTOTice ol the binhi of Fiimdise found in 
Hindu litcratnie have alteady been dealt with above, Aijuua and 
Bhima, as well as Ekata. Dvita, and Trita am prevented from entering 
or paying a visit to the land o f the gods, Arjunu, who wishes to conquer 
it. is met by the guardians of the boundary, who, exactly like the birda 
in the romance of jVJexander, remind him that he has now made 
sufficient conquests and that any further advance is impossible. 

I have pointed out that Arjuiia was granted some kind of compensation, 
viz, the acquisition of supremacy by the Faiwliivafl. headed by 
Yudhi^tbira, In the same way the binls inform Alexander that he 
will conquer Poros, Arjuna who evidently does not want to return 
empty-hooded demnoda a tribute exactly in the same way as in oortam 
Oriental versions [Friedlaender, p, 41) Alexander makes the following 
request to the inhabitants of Flarodific: “Give me something,” 
In both eases this is clearly a condition for their mturn. But this 
may perhaps be only a fortuitous eoiacidcnce. BhTma is prevented 
by Hanumat from going further, and afterwards he and his 
brothers hear a divine voice commanding them to leave the 
country of the gods. We now come to the three asoetifs. 
A divine voice proclaims to them; (o) The god is beheld by 
the white ment (6) they, on tbe contrary, are to dei^rt 
immediately ; (c) the god can only be seen by those who love him, 
i.e. the saints ; {d) they will be allowed (in compensation as is clearly 
the meaning) to help the gods in the completion of their work. If w-e 
now think it proliehic that the Naiaya^iya eontains a revised version 
of the story of Trita, then the message of the voice given here must 
ori^nally have agreed in its essentials with the message given to 
Arjuna, Bhima, and Alexander—-there con be no doubt about that. 
The question is whether even a special point in this saga, which is 
missing in the rest of the Hindu versions, has not its analog' in the 
history of Alexander, The ascetics {xii, 338 (336)} before their arrival 
at fivetadvipa had practised severe self-discipline on the shore of the 

* Cf, Ff«4lfcpndrr^ py, 17 L 17^, 
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jMilky Ocean, in order to be able to behold Narayaijji; however they did 
not know how this could be eocomplidied. They then heard a vokc 
which indicated that they should proceed to the land north of the ocean ^ 
to SvetadvTpa. Through the voice the god himself is speaking ; for, 
in spite ol being mentioned in the third pemon, he rcA^eals himself at 
the end of his speech : . there shall my real nature (i.e. the god’^s) 

be rounifested.” In Pi^tdo-KaHiitbeneSj at the end of chap^ sdi^ we 
hear that after AJcxjindcr had returned to his people from hm journey 
to the blessed ones be is met by roen-like birds who tell him : ** He 
who retums upon the right load will see man'ellous things/' 
Fricdlsender (p. 16a 1), however^ quite correctly emphasizes that these 
mangels can scarcely refer to the experiences described in the next 
chapter, those being too Josignilicant, but possibly to Faradiae. This 
view" is confirmed by the fact that the right way, mentioned in 
chap, xli^ 3B understood as leading to Farad iscv For Alexander caused 
an inscription to- be set up with these words : “ Fhose who wish to 
enter the land of the bleat must choose the right way/’ Friedlaendcr 
supposes that in the description of the message of the birds we have 
to do with s fragment of another ^toty about Alexander. I consider 
this as probable because, in other cases, the appearance of the bjidR 
occurs in connexion with Paradise, and I think that even these words 
of the birds originally did so ; but tom out of their connexion and 
placed at the end of the chapter, their meaning has been ehubgcd and 
made to allude to the adventure of the return joumey in the next 
chapter. If we approve of this then the agreement with the story in 
the Muhabhurata may be expressed thus : in both ca^trB there is a divine 
tmee which lelh the filgrintJt the reay tke^ must Joitaw in order to reach 
the promised land. 

Leaving it open whether this is more than a pbusible suggestion 
[ wish todrawattention to atioiber point where, to me, the connexion 
appeam still more evident, ‘When the njis arrived at SvctadvJpa they 
could see nothing at all because they were daxzled by a great lustre 
(xii, 338 (336). 33), like that of a thousand suns (46). It proceeds from 
the godhead itself [38 ; cf. 343 (343), 35; 57 (wdth reference to Brhad 
At. Up. 4, 3, 6) [ 346, 5], In these northern legiom^ neither sun nor 
moon ahed their light, Earn, iv, 43 i the light dispcrscfl there is. 
consequently, of another kind and quite impossible for an ordinary 
human being to endure. The guardians of the boundary repeatedly 
impressed upon Arjuna, that he would not be able to see anything 
among the Uttarakiirus. The Buddhist Paradise is radiant with light. 
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which cmiioiitfta from the Boddhus ond Bodhisattvas. It iss said about 
a pereoa bom in the paradise of Araitabha that he mniiot behold 
Amitabha until alter a time because hia mind is not sufficiently clear.* 
This mutual interrelation between spiritual clcftT-sightetluess and 
tjoga 1 shall toneh upon later on. .4s regards the story of Alexander 
it must be cTiiphaaizcd that when Alexander drew near to the land of 
the blessed he saw a light without any sun, moon, or stars (Pseuato- 
KifUi^heneSf chap, xl, Friedlaender, p. 11}. Similar infonnation is 
given by pTosippon [loc. cit., p. ^21) and by Ibn Hisham (loc, cit.. 
p. 200): boyoud the land of darkness (or the mount of darkness) 
Alexander is met by a darling radiance which, however, is not the 
light of the sun. Naturally the eonception that Paradise is illuminated 
by a aupematuni] light, eventually emanating from the godhead itselfi 
m universally prevalent. But its strong accentuation here and the 
stress laid upon its not being ordinary aunlight makes it seem probiible 
that it bos accompaiLied the motif in its migration from the Bast. 

The ^dew that the romance of Alexander's journey to Paradise 
jind to the well of life has been directly influenced by the epic of 
fiilgamesb (which has been urged first of all by Lidzbar^kij Zeksclir.f^ 
vii (1892), p. l(K)^ and by Meissner, *l?eanntfci- and 
18S4, paMim) has been rejected wdth every right by Friedlacnder, loc. 
cit., p. Hc<|p How^cver, Fricdlaeader mostly dwells upon the epbode 
of the well of life. As rcgarfls the journey tu Paradise he conaidem it 
to have arisen secondarily from the excursion to the end of the world, 
the hitter story Wing thus modified that Alexander h reminded in a 
humiliating manner of hia human iiowerlesaiiesB and is forced to return. 
Oa accoutit of its religious colouring this idea has specially attracted 
Jcvi'B and Christians, and a ith them Paradise has bt^n substituted for 
the H'otld^a end [loc, cit.j p+ ^9 eeq+: cf. p. 23* scq.). In Pacudo-Kaliistfu^ies 
these themes have become contaminated with each othcr+ To me, 
Mgain, the motif of the journey to Paradise seems to be the primary 
one. Fanidise is situated either in India (cf. above), or, in accordiinee 
with the Babylonian cosmography, at the en<l of the w^orid. Alexander 
desirea to invade it cleorly not with the sole intention to obtain know¬ 
ledge, but driven by his longing to go still fart her oft ex be had subjugated 
the world of men. He presumptuously beliews tliat he can defy the 
superaaturaL^ To me it scema w’roiig to accept Friedlaender'a idea 

^ A -S wira, SHE,, p. 1 St2. Cf^ Hiwa, .4 wii'd^i BuddAft. p. L13. 

* When be tiijM ta HTupta hf*vpii he agaui rawtn m being that fepmachcii 

him for w^fiiiring ftfUr tha hcAwnly -n-DrtrJ. 
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(loc. cit., p. 23 6i€q.j 3S} tbait there are two niotifH, viz^ the Journey 
to the worldend and the one to Fumdise in which Alexander 
is reapeetively extolled and disparaged, Alexander is, in reality, 
nowhere extollwl for his bold enterprise. On the other side 
no real distinction is made between the world^s end and 
Paradise: when Alexander has pushed forward to the former, 
he leama that the blessed dwell there, winch only enhances the 
impropriet}’' of his enterprise. The birds W'hicb tnm him back, are, 
as 1 have emphasized above, no “signs found at the world's end 
(FriedJaendcr. pp, 24, 38). FriedJaender believes that they arc alluded 
to in PseiuIo-KaUisthem^, | 34 (p, 15), w'hcre it is sajd: ” Alexander 
understood Irom these sigiia that even there was the end of the 
world/* But by this w'as prolmbly meant the stones, which, in 
appearance quite common ones, were colliectefl outside Fnmdiae and 
which afterw'anls turned out to be gold and precious stoaes {f§ 28,30). 

* « # » + 

The ascetics were at the bc^iiuiijig dazzled by the strong radiance 
and could see nothing. Ttey then practised rigorous peimtice, tojxM, 
for hundreda of years and through this became able to behold the 
WTiite jfen but not the god hiinaeli xii, 338(336}, Siseq. He could only 
he seen by his hhafitas, t,s* the White hfen, and not by means of 
but only by hhoHi and yoga. By nieanii of this comparison we ore 
led, as I have already pointed out, to a point characteristic of the 
Nariyanryn theology. In opposition to the orthodox Brahminical 
conception, represented by the r»w, the Bbagavatas asserted that the 
transcendnnt world could only be won by ineAns of bkakli culminating 
in samtdhO The worahipping jo/w of the "White Men is spiritual, i,e. ft 
takes place in a condition ol yaga ; at the same time they emit radiant 
light. The god finds pleasure in this (xii, 338 (336), 36 seq.). When 
they are apoken of ns ^MftAosarajjrtdA, Nilakaptha not imbccomiitgly 
exploiiu this by the worda: iulAoyoffaprabioiajaA garo balatit lenope/aA. 
A concession to a timehonouied belief, as it is expressed e.g. 
in xii, 1187 (‘>fJ5), 12 eeg., and xiv. 15. li aeg. (cf,. too, Dhnumya’s 
and Galava’s description of the Xorth, where only those who knew 
the Veda and hud practised much Uipag could win an entrance, iii, 90 ; 
163 and v. 111 respectively), is made in xii. 3-15 (343), 23 : "The 
holy god, adored by the world, may be seen through asceticism "; 


^ €fr JUmptt, p. ^ 
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and in 342 <340), 46, tin: gods, let! by Buihma, attain their gcml by 
learning from PuniM how their own esiotence and that of the world 
can be secured, via. by practising that moat terrihle aacetiewm. the 
Mahuniyama. But it is expresaivcly stated that Namdu was happier 
than all those who practised lapos because his power of vision originated 
in the favourof fhegod himself, 341 (339), 13 seq.; 107 seq. Thedifflcnlty 
of seeing the god can be estimated by the ciieiimatancc that neither 
the gods nor the Danavaa know his manifest form (Bhag. 10. I t; 
11,53); nay, indeed (according to 13,346 (34*)), not even Brahma; cf., 
however, 312 (340), 91 seq. The privilege of behold i ng the god is reservwl 
for those w'ho arc devoted to him, such aa Narada. Arjuna, and \}"a8a 
(cf. 342 (310), 25). Arjiina is admonished to wonship by means of 
fjoga (xii, 8, 9); and he tells ns that he w-ishes to loam through con¬ 
templation the form in which the god reveals himself, 10,14, However, 
in Older to do this there is required a “ divine eye ", which the god 
cndovfs him with (11, 8), for a mortal eye would not be able to endure 
the divine brilliancy. The beholding of the god in the Bhagavad-gita 
is therefore a phenomenon of and even the revelation of 

Karayaua to Naradn can I)e explained in the same way. The three 
devotees beheld the llTiite Men, but not until after they had prepurwl 
themselves by continuous spiritual ojoercUes. Moreover .stress is laid upon 
the fact that those men are images of the lord of the island, furnished 
with those same peculiar characteristics (cf, above) which belong to him. 
These Ufk^anai, which but slightly agree with the immaterial nnture 
of the white, radiant beings, must be considered as rcaidues of the 
popular Yishnuitc conception of the god. It would take us too long 
here to investigate the problem of the fotjoims, w'hich is certainly* 
very complicated.’ AVe.may, however, imagine that Svetadvipa, in 
its quality of Paradise, has had a history' and that this paradise has 
not always been looked upon in the same light as is now the case in 
the Narayatllya. The island is certainly an eartidy region even if 
situated at a fantastic distance, in regions w'hich fancy has peopled 
with BUpematurai beings. If it be looked ut from this point of x'iew 
an abundant amount of material for comparison is found in the 
Indian Cosmography. The description ol the inhabitants of the more 
distant parts of JambudvTpa and of the ring-continents is pretty much 
the same.* They' enjoy grrater happiness and live longer than onlinurj' 

1 Cf. Mow, p. iS4. 

* a. Kirfel. A'r«mosrpaj:4i€, pp. *eq.. 114, 128 i IW^iSiter, Jf«rtesrf«l(0 

ft, WiLicii, Fp^*i p. 1712 
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mortaU and aw- juat and pioiM. A large wLiljjiig^tre^, whkh giv«i 
ite name to the continent in question, provi<]«fi them with muneroiui 
good thi^. youth, etc. They worship Vtshnu in the form of one of 
hw Avatiis. Most eiteosiveJy described ate the conditions amoti|t the 
I ttamturus * ; atici these hai-e also supplied the model to which 
other and Inter descriptions of Paradwe have been framed.* The 
step from these abodes of bJiss to the real heavens where the god 
resides with his devotees ia, of course, fairly short. The more 
concrete and graphic features in the description of S^vetndvtpi (except 
the somewhat mispiaced depiction of the foit^dna equipment) are 
ndssing, but we possess other notices about the island, which give it 
a less sublime stamp* It is therefoie evident that in the Nariiya^Iyn 
we only possess the last and most spiritualised stage of the ^vetadvipa 
conception. Xow, what is the reason of this spiritualiution ? And 
in what connexion are wp to consider the fact that the place is only 
perceptible in a vision of yoga t 

It IS to Buddhism that, in my opinion, we first of all ought to turn. 
The significant part of meditation within this religion, above all 
withm the Hlnnyina. is well known. The attainment of XirvS^ 
occurs during a stage of the deepest meditation; and when the 
meditator has not attained such an inward perfection, dependent 
upon morality and concentration, he must needs stop at a lower goal, 
viz. in one of the hipest of tin* heavenly spheres; which one again 
depends upon how far he has carried his contemplation, which stage of 
lihySiut he has reached. The stages of dfiySm roirespond to the divine 
heavens belonging to the RSpadhams, the inhabitants of which posscwi 


fK IK; /'nfltiT. p. 34iij Kirfrl. p J» • 

* m MIA.. sH. m. a W01.B. M> 

Na tllms. It fOTnU ibcn., >ad the (.mkI uid Jvr.cujn# n,. 

inlwhitMUi Ijjo up to . hiah ma«| Th* couauy «hi.|, JJ 

^ Ill * irpon wti.h Jt .nd h™, „f *U. it th„t lii* hew"™ 

onhtppUin. trd t||s>n rmrtJi 1. put m rvuliw,! t« tlu- zhift of thit wJu 

«*-n‘ wc.(Etin find fiolurtt ditrtcitrtiiicof ihr bm.| of th^ 
no tu fiv.|«lvjpt c.ccpt iu «it«til.„ in iho Xu^T 

tpprutthing cfawljr to th« .l^rtiptioo of SvtUitepn (12, X17 (B 3361 Tit h 

thfivrore Ktitviy eorwl to «uppuMh. with Sir CrinriKiii) f A 

thn. Ilwt very Ul*nd i. awsnt (■ oviUrnlly tho WJ.hr cwZTnT -L ' 

» Above *U in ibr Knlhi»*rilii(;iur» .Ms .VaravlhnniHlnits istakm thTmoob Uh. 
lurlti tbr iiUnil wJirre h> teem jiuJ wcitibipB Vtufabu who ia mtinB a_ ^ •, 1 , 

(iarurf* sad firf « hin iitb>, U^tlbt>T with hii «hd «tlH.f ntlribSt 
Ap™fi,„.thr and, c(,. U». Jor. pit., IJ5, JMjntanmpisf. 3 «r B 
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cthmal bodies.^ Below thefie is the region of KaifiadhMfi distingtij^lied 
by coarser nuitter and soiwtiousnesa, which inctudes the lowe^^t oi the 
hcaveoly worlds, the earth, and the hells; at the top are the Arupa 
worldsp which can only be ehftiaQtefifccil by negations, and whose eone- 
spondence in the scale of trance is really similar to a kind of lethargy. 
Even in these worlds, the modi tat ioml correspondences of which are 
the four a^ona-stages, there are iliTinc beings; but the fact that in 
the fourt h stage of dh*j6na Buddha won the highest enlii^tenincnt and 
passcKi from thence into Nirvapa seems to prove that they cannot have 
mneh real significance * In the A Nik. v; p. 302, Buddha narrates 
how as Bodhisattva he passed from stage to stage of meditation 
by w'hich, with ever increasing clear-sighted nesa (ndiiado^soiiotli 
pari^uddhalaram), he caine into touch with one of gods after the 
other. At first he was only able to see a shining light then 

he saw forms and colours but w^as not yet capable of talking with the 
hearers of these* But at lost he in turn succeeded in : (1) talking with 
them; (2) knowing to which class each one of them belonged i (3) 
knowing w'hat karma had led them hither; and (4) finally knowing 
flvenlhing else about these beings and whether he himself had met 
them before.* It is obvious that, as a BodhJsattva, he did not reach 
but the transcendental stage that he reached during his 
meditation brotight him nearer to it. Just as the earthly life of one 
who is completely released, in reality is nothing hut a semblatiee of 
life, AS he has already reachtd AVridno aiul now only waits for death 
to cast off, for the last time, the form composed of diflerent aggregates 
{upddhUejsa-^nfvanadhatu, or jlianmukii ; the contrary nirupadAiiesa- 
nirvaiiadAaiu], there is something analogous also in a person who is 
still striving for deliverance ; for after his earthly existence he becomes 
himself a companion of those gcxls, with whom he has had communion 
during his meditation, ^mh d doctriaep founded upon has led 
to the origin of the terrii^ nirmd^Jhlyu and which 

together wuth dhartnakayn form the trikaya^ ** the one c-onsisting of 
three bodies/' vijs., the Buddlia, Sambhoyahlya indicates even that 
heavenly form which a Bodhisattva or a Buddha shows to the blessod 
in one of the hcaventi, and which m supernatural |y resplendent and 
adorned wuth the thirty4wo iak^atui^. Nirmd^iaidya, again, is the 

* Cf. with thiiP inU ihc foil^nrins, Slchcrbataky^ Tie of BwidhiM 

A'triaeil, p. IP, wid 

* Cf. liKkb, Buddkumm*, U, ^ 6a, 

* Cf. kko, loe, cifc.* Sv, p. 207, on Atiur«di|h*"i Tiumu. 
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varthlj body of sucli a saviour of world, and one is reminded of 
the fervid dificussions concerning that body's quality of being 
substoutial or tmsubatantiaL The Dooetic conception regarding this 
questioEi advanced by a certain sect, the Vetulyakas, waa rejected ^ 
during the reign of Aioka, by the cooucil assemblecl at Patalipntm, m 
246 B.c. This shows that men's minds wore occupied witli this probletii 
at rather an early date. Ancient foreshadowlng$ of it may undoubtedly 
be found in the older Pali texts, cf. de Ja ValU'e Poussin^ JRAS-j 1906, 
p. 969. 

Indubitably some of the ideas reproduced here may be found also 
in Brahmanism, which is, of cemrse, quite imturab the starting point of 
the meditation being common to this religion and Buddhism alike. 
The theophanies of Narayuri* find Ria^ in the Nnrnyaojya and the 
Bhagavadgita are nothing but the znanifeststioD, in all its radiance 
and glory^ of the god’s sand>fwgalcd^, otherwise only shown to the 
inhabitants of heaven, Conacqucntly, Arjuna mnet have a ^Mivioe 
eye in order to be able to behold the god. And just as well, Kisna 
Bghting the Kauravas and the ascetics Xani and Narayaoa in their 
hermitage may be said to possess mrmdiiaidyas, which they are able 
to cast off id order to take upon them^Ives their divine shapes. The 
latter show themselves to Narada iu Bjidarl with Iakmn<is etc., and 
wholly identical with the god in ^vetadvTpa, 12, 345 (343), 34 eeq, ; 
4f> seq* ; seq. ; cl. 346,4,23. But on the contrary an Avatar like Rama 
does not change his outward manifestation. Certainly some of the 
Bmhminical gods arc creditod with the pawer of changing their form 
owing to their moyo ; but this does not mean that a god, who for some 
considerable time has appeared as a human being, does suddenly throw^ 
off this shape to show himself on one occasion or other in the form of 
a god. It is a question of another matter t the god, for some special 
purpose, incidentally changes himself Into nny form he chooses, often 
an animal one. 

The very iafnbhogakdi^a contra nirmaijimkdtja, cnay belong 

to the later Bnddhlsin ; the scheme itself can probably lay claim to a 
much greater age (cf. above on the Docetic tendency). As regards 
its shape in the one may ask if the general environ mem 

be really such that we must go outside the bounds of Brahmanism 
to explain it, if, in other words^ Buddhistic iniiueiico must be accepted. 
This at least, according to my opinion, h the case of the Naraya^^iyii. 
^vetadvipa holds the same position as a Buddhist heaven. The 
importance of meditation for the bhaktua J h£i\^ already discussed ; 
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it domiiuites verj' tnucli in the Bha^viidgitaf Trbcre it iB deacKbed 
as the exalt^sl meaiifl for union with the gcMlhcad, but the Naraj'‘ahryii 
certainly does not lack cxpreaaionii pointing in that snime direction- 
In xli, ^6 (^44), 1% wo read :— 

^arndhitnmanaskd^ m nitpidh \ 

ekdntabhdwpQgala i^dsudevam iuianti |! 

The deliverance attained already upon eairth throngb contemphitioii 
ia called Nirodna, 342 (340>, 8 (c(, 337 (335), 14), and the delivered 
one is united with god 

Cf?kias Ufatjd brahiwn nirvdiiam pararmm ^u^fcAJJ^n [ 
ye tu mukid bhamniVin pun^pdpaiivajjildh |j 
t€ Kahd^mfci^m ifctwra |?ratniiin^iAa Auirumit H 

The word iA«, here, means on earth ; in 341 (339), 25 the same wonl 
h found referring to the White fsland^ ; deliverance takes place 
there. In the same way the Bodhisattvas in the different heavens 
strive after the same thingr The released alter death are numbered 
among the White Men and take on the same apiwarancep 337 (335) 14, 
laksa^Qm etod dhi laechvrittdvrpavdsiridm. 

Their condition is characters shI eoniprehensively in 341 (339), 19 
as ; mindriydhdrd ttv^kakidi candravaTcamL Their manifestations 
are apirituah homage is rendere<i to Nariida wMiiinsef, 349 (33P), 2, They 
are radiant beings ; the whole of Svetadvipa shines with a daatzling 
radiance (cf+ above), especially, of courae, the gcal himHelf ; when he 
practiBes asceticism his gl^arj^ is still more effulgent than that of the 
island, xLi, 345 (343), 57. The heavens of the Buddhiste, together with 
their inhabitu-ntSp exhibit the same features. They also rlistinguieh 
a aeries of special light-heavens ”, characterized by various degrees 
of radiance. One nniat call to mind here that this mdiance is purely 
spintuaL, and not derived from any of the heavenly bodies. 
Corresponding to the second stage of dhydtiQ and belonging to rups^ 
dhiUii there are three such heavens, inhabited respectively by: (1) 
ParJitabhd (pali Faritidbhd) devdh^ ** gods whoso glory ia limited ; 
(2) Apramdndbhd (p. Appanidnabha} devah^ '* genis whose glory ^ is 
unending ** ; and (3) Ahhmi^td (p. ..4 (fecoA, ** gods with 

radiant light (1 var. The next stage of meditation opens 

the way into three other heavens, whose inhabitants are specjaUy 
remarkable for their " purity or beauty”; they arc called 

1 l>«a«o, Virr r«f*. p. 772. tmiuilftt#* lc« wmctly ; 
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respectively Pantia~^ihh^ (p^ PariUa-sfibh&jt Apramd^-ivbku (p, 
Jppanmm^bhd), nnd *^iibha-kftsnd (StMah'nm) demL^ This 
division into heavens of light and “ heavens of purityor 

beauty is, of conrscp artiHcial to such a degree that their 
charucteristics can scarcely be distinguished ; it is clearly arranged 
ill Emch a manner as to coirespond to the four degrees of meditation. 
The names of the heavenly inhabitant-s ^ in the other degrees are 
colourless and do not enlighten ns as to the imagined exterior of these 
beings. Wc may therefore say that the emphasis laid upon the radiance 
And purity in the dhyajm heavens sufficienfcJy show oB their essentials. 
This is seen, too, from the use of the term Abhmmm. Several early 
texts use this name not to denote the gods belonging to the third 
category' lu the second stage of dht^nna but as a genemi cc^namen of 
those gods who are above the world of Brahma (Sumy. Xik., i, 114}, 
or as the general name of the gods in the second dhyam stage (Ang. 
Xik.^ ii, p. 127). Ch Aung and Arm, Rhys Davids, Compendium of 
PhdoFoph^, p, 64. From these beings three classes of gods and three 
heavens have afterwards been formed. Dlgha Nik,, i, 2,2, iclates that 
when the world w^s destroyed there remained only the radiant bein^ 
called Ahhassara. Thnir bodies ^are ethereal, their aourishmeiit joy 
(cf. iv, 2p S, 8); they shine by their owm light, move through the air^, 
dwell in radiance and gioiyv and live very long. From their host 
a spirit separates itself, w'hich passes into the pUacc of Brahma and 
proclaims : 1 am Brahma ! " Brahma is pre-eminently the repre¬ 

sentative of the Tupa world, oo that this world is simply “ Brahma's 
world Some of the old scheines for the classification of the gods 
(e.g. Dlgha Nik.p xi, 67 seq.) end with Mahh-BmiLma as the Supreme 
Being ; next below come the thirty-three gods with Indra as their 

'■ It. WM painted aul that the White Mon ftre 

i'f. Unildh^^hofia'i ootnmirdt «n the word in 3riih±njd4flft m Trndertd by 

Cililileri in hii Didiojinnf : ■^Sl:lbh4ki9^a njcjiiui tlIJrtI nnd by lustit, 

tbpiT bodiiai radinzil with liwtfr, drnM with eolmr. Far tba r^tUmin of Ihcw xingtU 
u n-Lit inlcrrmittrut (or pirtini) like that oF the Abb/uuwtwji. but in this caur^e oF tbr 
fiin? flkyAna* m™ m ivbcxm of limilpd lining, nf unlim itrd lu«tta. or of |KTTni|ill« 
Jufttre n^nlinH ihry ImVc eurrued the fuurtli m the lower, middle 

or jnJiwTiar drjpwcJ' Here quil« rtjrraMjy tnki-n n« tfw equiTnleut to tlw 

8nipwrit i'inia. not to JtfiFfiiil. 

* In ihMT firet degree tbrre ue diacrent C4l4£uriee af Brubma-jUiodi; in the fourth 
gods wbo i (1) reeeive gr« 4 l iw!inipen»; {H) wha hsve no coniHioTuiini ^ (3j who 
tnulw m (t jtirAi]; (4) who Ikre witbout any Huffenugn: (S) whi> hA¥e ■ 

elcar ligbt ^ (6) who are bmutifnl; *4ld (7) who thfr bighf^ of lUl beings. Qi. 
Kcieppen, /he Htlipon dt* Buddha. Li. p.ilUl wq. On the b^^t^ensof thceommEotiiTiH 
on the YoguStitu, sea Kirfel. ho. eit,, p. 142 seq. For otter nAinvH in HuililhtSm tf. 
He*!, Coinu, p. «! wq. 
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leader* \M»en Brahmu visit* them lie must take upon himself a grosser 
form, approaching more closely to their more material condition. His 
chief distinguishing mark on such an occaaioD is the radiance emanating 
from Inm (Digha Kik., xviii, 17); “this i* the herald sign of the 
manifestation of Brahma wheti the light ariseth and the glory shineth, 
we read in xix. 15 {Dialoguei, ii, p. 264). The series of gods with 
Brahma at their head we find already in the Upaniabads {Brhad. At. 
Up., i, 3, 53 fle<j.; TM,, 2, 8). *4. very interesting pa*ssage is found in 
MBh.. iii, 261, where Dorvfisas describes the heavenly worlds to 
hinudgalya: in a way that reminds one of the later Buddhism, the 
worlds of Brahmu. ill which hirma still rules, arc distinguished from the 
scat of Fara-Brohma, which is Viahpu’s abode. Tliio is an “ unfailing 
region ”, and thither come those who have practised j^. But 
already the inhabitants of the former worlds, reprcacnteil here by 
Rbfius, are immaterial and shining with light. The scheme in 
Futanjali’s Yogasiitra (3, 26,‘Wood’s translation, p* 2i>4), which w 
found again in the Pura^, very much reminds us of Huddhisua; 
the highest worlds fJanar-, Taps*-, and Satyabka} bear Hnihaia’s 
name. A Chinese Sutra (Beal. Cafena. p. 87) says : “ In the Rupabka, 
in conaie< 5 iience of the practice of contemplation, and the absence of all 
impure desires the Devas attain to the Samudhi, known as the 
■ brightness of fire ’ (o^M/hni(T«aiii«</Ai) and their bodies become more 
glorious than the sun Jind the moon* This excellent glory results from 
their perfect purity of heart.” In connexion with this one must also 
look at the colour of the heavenly dwellers. According to Abhidhar- 
makosa (Beal, CtUtna, p. 88), the Brahmi gods arc white like silver 
while those belonging to the Rupadhdtu ore yellow and white. 
According to another siilm all the eighteen classes of gods, from the 
Hrahma'kayika up to the Akani^tha-sphere, have Iiodies shining Uke 
silver while their palaces are yellow like gold (loc, cit., p. 97)* The 
inhabitants of Svetadvipa, as we may remember, are really white 
(it^uA, Nil. wc/flA suddkasattmpradhanSh). But abot'e all NarayatM* 
is the ^fhite god. He is the special god of the Kita-yuga ami at that 
time was w£itc; <luring the other ages the colours are respectively 
red (Treta), yellow (Dvapara), and black (Kali). Mhh., iii, 149. Sladhu 
and Kaitabha attack the white Puru^, resting on the water, i.e. 
Karayana (12, 349 (347), 66 ; cf, also 13, 126, 3 seq.; 1,197,331 t) ; 
Hopkins, Epic *)/i/fA., p. 124; Afre. Stevenson, Rites of the Ttcice- 
horn. p. 176, note. On white as the colour of meditation see too 
}Iahdpftnmlib&na‘‘Suit<ij li, 
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The moist popular heaven m latn^r BudJhisQi k really that oi 
Amitabha, and it ja in the Bpecuktion whjeli haa accumulated round 
this that^ m a long row of simibrities which cannot depend on pure 
chance, we find the nearest parallela to SvetadvTpa, Amitabha, whose 
very name k significant of his radiance, is the BudJlia to w'hom one 
most cottstantlj" attrihutea the conception of a Panidise of his own, 
vis. Sukhavatl, the pure lan[l of the West. He himself lives in a still 
hi^cr spherCp Atanigtha-bhav^ana^ w’hicb constitutes the hij^cst 
stratum in the world o f forms {rUpa-dkalu), But irom him ha* emaDated 
a Bodhisattvap and it has been aaid that the 

latter^ rather than the fairly unapproachable Amitahhat la the real 
ruler of SiikhavatL The most rcmjitkable feat in Amitabha and his 
paradise is its boundless glory, and we have every reason to rcmeoiber 
that the dhtfana heavens are characterised by their imTuenHumble 
glors' j cL the name Apmjnanabha, ** whose glory is boundless.*^ 
This radiaEuccp how^ever^ is a product of mctlitatioup and this coincidea 
with the fact that Amitabha is oue of the five Dhf/dni-bnddfim,^ thus 
belonging to the rup^-dhdlu. Hia radiance, consequently, does not pro¬ 
ceed from his original nature of being a sun-god or hJs paradise the sun 
itself. On the other hand, it ia quite true that it is described in a way 
that makes it quite iTTeconcilnble wdth the immaterial and wholly 
spiritualized w^orld of meditation. This is because Amitabha and his 
psrudise soon became a focus for the jx^pubr pietyt which saw in an all- 
ubsorbent belief and devotion to Buddhii the only condition necessary 
for salvatioUt and which saw in a blessed ^ Buddha-worshipping 
existence in Kukhavati, a paradise full of all kinds of precious things^ 
jew^els, lotus-lakes, etc.* even this very salvation. Upon the degree of 
devotion shown by the pious during their earthly life depends their 
higher, or longer, condition in paradise.^ While the mo^t perfect have 
very nearly attained Buddhaahip the Bodhisattvas of a low^er rank 
still have to become perfect by hearing the law and worshipping the 
Buddha* in this connexion w^e may well remember the very groat 
importance of a person's condition at the moment o( death. The 
conception that this is a moment, decisive to one s staW in the next 
existence, and eventually to the cntiujiec into Kirvapa, is common 
to lioth Buddhism and Brahmin ism. The idea appears also among the 

’ On tbu ml?ren?lAticin cf. Zimmer, iSfiOrAr* /* 73 Hfq. (iMwJy 

imnviiicmah 

■ Cf, Monicr-WillLiiM, p- i03 

■ Cf. Haas, JffinfifAB, p. 113, oa ihoM who bom in m wnwr of 

SuktiiTVin 
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Ithugavatjia,! Ou ttr whole the tone of the Xarayoolin very much 
Toiuiads ua of the S?wkha\Titi-TiTitings. although, as can be seen plaitily 
enough, the former one is written in a less popular style and more 
strietlv applies itself to the character of the isbuid as being a dhffana- 
sphcfc. Coirunon to both ia the idea that devotion and faith alone 
lead to the stuHniiim bonnv^, and that Btagavan’s (thia name is coiUTiion 
to both} meicy is bestowed upon the faithful, by which means in spite 
of ethical defects they arc able to approach him. <Vs regards 
Sukhavatv it is often inculcatol that listening to the holy writii^ 
abont Amitabha and spreading them abroad ereat-es endless rncrit- 
Thus already ililivda-Patihtt SBB,, 25, p. 124; Saddharma- 
putidanka, xv: “ He who writes this book, or causes it to be written, 
wins eternal merit,” etc. The same thing is said in the X5xayaptya, 
Mbh,, xii, S4l iSSS), 12S seq.; :542. 113 seq .; 345. 2 seq.; H, 

I have endeavoured to point out here some of the coincidences 
lictwecn Svetadvipa and the Buddhist heavens. The conception of 
these is intimately connected with what has within the later Buddhism 
been called “ Biuldhologj'", together with the various forms it takes 
on in the diHerent schools—a veiy obscure and complicated quHSStion, 
which I must leave aside entirely, Xot the least interesting are the 
relations to Brahminism, both Vedanta and Samkhya, which can 
undoubtedly be found, and which have been noticed above. Xow k 
appears to me that the Karayaijiya to some degree offers a Brahminical 
analogy to the Sukhhvatl litornture; however, we must make it quite 
clear that here one only gets some glimpaea of what is mom fully 
developed and made out in Buddhist dresa. But the relations between 
<]evotioii anti contemplation are about the same in both directions. 
Already the older Buddhist scriptures dc-scribe how. on important 
oecasious m the Buddhas life, the inhabitants of the divine 
spheres appear on earth and offer him homage. At his death 
c.g. the Buddha sends away a disciple from his side, explaining 
that the latter forms an obstacle to the numberless hosts of 
gods, w'ho, unseen by others, have assembled round him and now 
complain that they are unable to see him. This reminds one of 

' Of. ii, p. UW; -■1*?. -Vit-, U> P- t'ranls?, WjAoniWija 

p, 234 : tfccth, ttnifttitiViHu. 2. p, SO mm). l .WtbwJff S/tf., 25, p, tl4; 

HWoOi'B/a Psr.. 11. 15, IS, BhnndarkWf, t tn>(iiinMi, p. lS»q. i lUrtb. Rtl^^ile 
(■/«*, p. 1S»: SUMTHKili, Tkt KUttoflfx T^^iet■(nln^ (19^(1). p, 170. 

rWtoPrt. p, 371, 3Sl, <a. also Mhh.. xli. 2Sa. 09: Heditatinft on ViihCP m tho 
Ijcproma Bcinj!, Vftra hi* ]«t: pfljujfiitni MiAAlmisoBi para* 
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nn epifiodc in the ^farayaijiya. When, in 341 (339), 18 sea., 

Karnytt^n hae shown himself to Karadn ami spofcen with him, he 
commands him to go immediately: “For these my worahippeTs 
shining like the sun and living without organs of sense or food (i.e, 
like gods) would be able to direct their thoughte whole-heartedly 
towards me, and I should not like them to be hiiwlered in this, 

Bsiddha himself shows (in the il/aWparifti'A&owasaffa) the four placw, J 

which alone should form the goal of pious piipi mages (the place where 

he was bom, etc.) and stres-ws that the man u'hose bcart is touched 

thereby and alteruTirds finds peace, will after death enter into thi'' 

hcovenly spheres. This instruction is chiefly directed to the Buddhist 

lay-coomuiiity and enables us to iindcratand that a form of piety 

very nearly akin to UialH could thus easily arise. Probably also the 

circurastanees were like that at an early date.^ Bucltlbisni's hhaiai- 

Tn^rga can be followed independently of the intention of the worshipper 

himself to become a Buddha {Buddhaijawi} and independently of 

cverjf philosophical spcculatton [prajhagMa or jiiaiHrindo^).* How- 

gver, meditation is of great importance- In AmitajTrr'Dhyana-Sntra 

a large amount of space Is taken up by describing the i-Tirioua stages of ' 

liamadhi, during which are seen in .■^iicccBsion Siikhavati itself—at 

first dimly, afterwards with increaaing clear-sightedness and more 

in detail—and afterwards various Badhisattvas with shining bodies 

and multifarious tak^vas. Here, then, Paradise with its previous 

things arc purely spiritual entities and, in the same way aa SvetadvTpa, 

belonging to nlpa^Mtu. It is in this w'orld that, for the benefit and 

edification of the Eodhisattvaa and Arhats, the Buddhas manifest 

their tQwhhogakdgaa, magical visions, which are distinguished from 

those nirmaiwia^Jf that they show ou earth only by a higher degree 

of material refinement and coamicolity {lokoUarfti^. For in reality 

both an? an expression of Buddha's hwjo, illusion ; he has umted 

himself with another higher “ bwly ”, dhartnakaija, which is nothing 

but iVimajMi or Biinyatd, to use the term of the Madhyamikas. but 

also, os eneh, the Absolute, the Foafumafro,* of the Vi)rianav5dLn> 

and Yogacaras, the Brahma of the Vedanta. Dharmakaga in 

this latter significance is the opposite pole to conceived 


1 Cl. d« U ViUcB POuMin, OjMBWPH, p. 2tM 

* Cf. do la V»13 h! Pottwin. KHE.. i,t. p, 331,' 

* HynonyiuuiM Ufreis I« .(fiamiaiiflja : waiAolYilBSfn, SiiddAaiAya ; whi'ii 
realized in tranoc it it Uw collod *iindifAifc5jpj J ef, d? I* VsU^ Ptnuwn. JSAHr. 
1W», p. Hfl. 
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as including the nianifold world, which governed by urngd is then 
proceeding from the former by cmanfttioii. Such a doctrine has been 
developed by the Vijuanavadins.^ JTow, that a Brahminical doctrine 
concerning emanation can be illustrated by copious passages from the 
Narayaulya need not be specially explained here. Cf. 12.3-tl (339), 42 : 

Huatah aanoM mmbhawUi jetgat iUMmrajaii^t>iam \ 
tthamm ca kMram cui’tw sac casac Cflfua namda || 

But—and this is the special point of the BhagavaUis—those who 
here (i,e. in ^vetadvipa) love me, they will be savetl and enter into 
me, says the god in continuation ; while to orclinnry mortals the 
procedure is more circumstantial as they must pass through several 
stages of emanation ( : > the sun > Animddha > Pradyumna 

> Samtarsatia > Atman. 12. 348 (344), 13),»it takes place directly 
in the ease of tAoJtlas, a a ay which is beloved by Nfirayaija ; cf. 
;J50 (348), 3. Even as the Buddha vision in the rwpP heaven is only an 
illusion, fliayu, thus the mauifeatiition of Xamyaija in Svetadvipa is 
of the same kind. The god says to Xarada when he shows himself that 
his real presence is na vijileyam ; rujama iti driyate (341 (339). 44 seq.) 
and he adds; — 

fCcAan muAilrtaw naiyeyam lio'hnm jayaio yuruh \ 
ntaya hyefa tnayd srttd yan mam pakyasi varada 1| 

But on the contrary he ia perceptible to mankind in Ins four 
revelational fomas (njurficotujfayain}. These are mentioned in 
336 (33-1), 9 being Jtara and Karoya^a, Hari and Kmua. The two 
first mentioned are the ascetics in Badari who appear time after time 
in the Xariiyoplya. These cannot be regaitlcd as real A™tars- 
this opinion is naturally applicable to the sect , whose tenets are codified 
in the Xaiayavlya and in similar writings—as I have already pointetl 
out, but are more likely imaginary copies, aud perceptible to the senses, 
of that Xarayaoa who is identical with Brahma or Prakrti. One 
observes that at 341 (339) an obvious distinction is made between 
Narayaou ns catormMrtirfAnjnn and hia pmdurbfiStvh (106). The latter 
are Avatars, here ten in number. It s«ms strange that among those 
the fiatviita prince Krsqa oocurs, although just teforc (lOl) 
it is announced that Narayaija will send a terrible visitation upon the 
Siitvata princes and upon Dvaraka. This gives an expression to the 

» C(. de Is Vslltr I'oiWflin, JRAS., IWHi, Ji- 97* hSI- , „ . 

* m thr VyShM mtd ihe dsto of the Vyuha jortrinp, ef. BKamlsrUr. l 

p. 13. 
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Paricamtm di^pprovnl of the Kmmi and also expliims whv 

that Krsou who is rcgii^rded as of Narayaija'a owzi murtis is called 
Kraoa Sv'Bvambhii. 

The ascetics Nam and Niirijaqa could doD the sauie 
as the god, but there exists a difieience of degree : they belong to the 
matiifrated not to the ubxoanifestcfl (uiT^ita) as he does. 

CT M5, 48. Nanida is speaking :— 

ad^fipi caiiiam pa^^dmi tjuvdm paiipjtn mnulafiau || 
tfftir tak^anair uptiah m AonV avfjakt4irupadhrk \ 
fair laHanair updmt hi vipikiiirfipadhiiTau ^umm || 
dj^tau ifHfidm ma^d laira (astfa d^mspa pdrsmiah ] 
ihaiva eagnto^ntmy msf^tak paramdtnuind |] 

Cf. 346 (344), 23 seq. Their relation to the god in (§vetad\ipa thus 
agrees with that of Avalokita to Aiaitabha, The foundation in both 
Cases is laid by the echetne of onianatiou. Undoubtedly from a eertain 
point of ’^idew the ascetics are identical w ith Naraya^^, and if one sees 
them one sees him, cf, above. Their neighbourhood is indicated as 
being the place upon which the foundation of the worlds la laid. 
336, 15 Beq>, and Naradn worships Nuruyann, who is practising fapas 
there, as the eternal creator, the supreme immortal beings in whom 
all things are found (loo. cit., 25 seq^)* Whom then can this Nazuyat^a 
worship in his turn I The answer to this is indicated as being a great 
aecret {amcyain ^ad valdatii/am dbnaguhyam satidlanam), 336, 29 
yaf iat ^dk-piiam m^yaitfaTn ocokim dhrHvam \ 

inrfri'^tV iitdriyarihaii m mrmbhdiaii m varjitam || 

That is to say Bmhma, from ’whom all thing$, includmg the ascetics^ 
have pra€?eeded. They themselves relate that Naraya^ is their 
existing pr^irti, 341, 47* in Svetadvfpa, from whom they have 
emanated, 336, 42 {cf, 32), and who is oc^ifoyoni, 346, 2 ; and m 
337p 2 we are told that Narada will hiimclf depart to Svetadvipi to 
Hce their prakfiL They practise worship and make ofieiiags in 
Badari, but they do this 32 L) in homage to Prakrti, the god who 
is their diman. To him they bring their sacrifices, both divine and 
ancestral ones. In this respect they resemble the White Men ; and in 
accordance with the position of our treatise, which is the intermediary 
between old and new* it la empbasixed that the sacrifices are only 
legitimate if all of them arc offered to the gcKl. But the penance of the 
ascetics also has a more altruistic purpose ! it is Indicatc^l (346, 21)* 
^ Cf, Hopkiai. Mpk^ p. *14, 
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though in nn obactife ^-ay. that, it is performwl for the :iuccefla of tho 
gofl'a future manifestationa, i.e. for the extension of truth and for 
wnquering eviL This double aspect ehamcteriKJS the BodkisattvAS 
tern: on the one side the struggle for pcr^nal salvation by the aid 
of Huddbas and Bodhisattvas (cf. 300, 15): on the other, willingness 
to enrlure self-sacrifice and suffering for the sake of one^s feJlow- 
ereatnrea. It must^ however^ be said that in the Xaiaj'a^^iya one is 
scarcely reminded of the latter point of view^ nor is It of essential 
importance in the Amitabha religion, 

FiaaUy, we ahonld like to draw attention to a feiv more points of 
cootaet with Bnd<lhiflin* Bhaudarhar (Fci^j^aciswi. p. T seqd has already 
pointed out that the Narilyapiyat in common with Biiddbiutn and 
Jainism^ rejects the sacrifioe of animats. Vasu Oparicara, the 
mysterioua patron and promulgator of the Bhakti doctrine, is a great 
sacrifice! — it is really at a ^^horac sacrifice " arranged by him that 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita relate their history—but the sacrificial 
l>ea^a were replaced by cakes, etc. It is asserted that hie precipitation 
into an undei^oimd cavern was in consequence of his once advising 
the sacrifice of a goat. The only peculiarity is thjit the gofla (with 
Nardya^a at their head) take his part in the matter. They certainly 
could not prevent the curse uttered by the aseetics from taking effect, 
but Narnya^a carrietl nourishment to his devotee, and when this one 
has “ workeil outhis punishment- in the hole^ he sends Garuda to 
fetch him up after which the king enters into Brahmans world, 
Ganicja otherwiae is not mcntionetl in the Karaya^Iya, One gains, 
on the whole, the impression that the ajTiipatliiea of the author lie 
mostly with the king, and! it- is probable that the episode of Vasu^s 
fall which scarcely harmonises with the spirit of the treatise, is a 
secandary interpolation. JAfriijd distinguished the Krta oge^ when all 
were righteous^, and the Bhagavatas follow a higher dAnrina than do 
others, by applying themselves to it. On the other haud^ they do nob 
reject sscrificej as sacrificep but* on the contrary, its iiec«^ity is often 
inculcated. Their conservatiam is aLso expressed in their respect for 
fapcMT, although bAoift is of greater worth. Their struggle for 
reformation is kept* therefore, within orthodox Brahminical hounds, 
but apart from ibis it is undeniable that the struggle appears in a 
.simiLir form in both Buddhism and Jainism; and the similarity 
appears to be greater in the Kariiyaijiya than in the Bhagavad-Glta* 
if one tak-es into consideration that the former teaches ahtthsd^^ but 

^ p*i*jri|aij'i yotfir-A'flira, IS, 
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1 not the Jiitter, in other words that the development hm tended towards 

I agreement with this non-Bmhmimcal principle. Neither can one 

avoid associating bhakii and (metta) the latter of which moat 

aUo be considered in eomiexioa with meditation' and is a necessary 
; postdate for the attainment of Nirvana. Those who in meditation 

have penetrated through all earthly regions by means of metiu pass 
after death into Brahinaa world, one of the highest spheres Nik., 
ii. p. 129). Belief in and devotion to Amitabha has alr^dj been 
spoken of. 

I "Kliiie considering the of Narayai^, w'c are also led on to 

I BnddhJam^ The connecting link between Naraya^ and Buildha is 

I of comae the ilnhapiinj.aa conception (cL Senart, U^ende^ p, seq,). 

Because of this Buddha , as is the case in the Lalita-Vistara, receives 
the epithet " pos^esaings N/s power/*^ 

[| durdliar^ati, ** imeonquerable as N. ” indeed he is N. himself, 

f ndrdtjandi7ttabhdvah (Senart, [oc. cit., p. 123). Certainly in the epic 

jj the identity of Visigui-Narajapa with Mahapnni^ is in genenil on 

L acknowledged fact^ but in no other passage beside onr tri^tise arc his 

I represented in a form esq completely in accordance with those 

i; forming the equipment of the Buddha-Mahapimi^, Kirhya^'^ (and 

i the White Men's) signs are all found again among Buddha's thirty-two 

I principal and eighty minor (anuv}fanjaniis)J^ as ao 

! investigation shows quite clearly. They characterize ou one side the 

• flupematuTal figure of Narayaga and on the other that of Buddha. 

' 1 his sambha^kdya^ shown on ej^tmord inary oeeoaions, and apeeialty 

in the heavenly spheres, cf, above. The Mahapuru^-conception. 
aa such, ia Bralitiiinical not Buddhist, but the of the 

’ inhabitants of Svctadvipa^ not found in any other Brahminical source 

but almost identical with those of the Buddhists, are, taken in 
conned on with t he general character of ^vetadvipa^ quite Euifficient 
to lead back again to Buddhism. 

' 1 Cf. Bwkh, BmldAifrnm, pp. isa, 37. 132 seq. 

I i • Of. HnrnDDf. LoinM, intitidat^tidU, p. MS; Seuikrt, pp. Sam?qi^ 12“( 
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&ITA FORWRN, A SPECIMEN OF Tt!E 
K ASH HI HI 

Edited and Translated by Sift Georue GHIERSO^% O.M., K,C.LE. 

D IVAKARA PRAK.yA BHATTA ia said to have been alive 
during the eight years of the reign of the Hindu king Sukhnjlvana 
Simha, of Kashmir, who {lanie to the throne in a.d. ndd, and to have 
lived in the Gojawar {Skt. GidifcStwfiM) quarter of the city of Srinagar. 
He was the author of a Kaahmiri verabn of the Riunayann, entitled 
the Barndvalara^anta. Tlus is a long epic i*cm of about ISOO verses 
in various metres, and is divided into two parts. The first part corre¬ 
sponds to the first sis cantos of Valmiki’s poena, and ends with the 
return of Rama in triumph to AyBdhya after the conquest of Lanka. 
The second part corresponds to tho latter half of TpSImlkis seventh 
ffJltm’o-jfcando) canto, describing Slta’s banishment and the subesequent 
occurrenoes dnwn to the death of Rama- It is entitled the 
kuia y^ddha. The earlier part of Valmiki's seventh canto, colled by 
Professor Jacobi “ the Rtivapelsis inserted by the KashmlrT 
in the earlier half of the poem, in the section where Haniunat visits 
Lanka in search of Sita. '^ere he meets Narada, who tells him the 
history of the place and describes Havaiia’a birth and exploits. 

Although the whole Kashmiri poem thus roughly corresponds to 
Valmiki's epic, the two works differ widely in detail. In the Erst place, 
in agreement with the jjSnuSi/aya > and the Jaina tradition, 

Site is represented as the daughter of Ravana* and Mnndddarl. 
ttlthnngli Havana was unaware of the fact. According to our poet, 
when Site was born in Rava^a's absence, her horoscope showed that 
she would kill her father (i.c, Riivapa), and that, if she were alIowe<l to 
marry, she woiil<l become a dweller in the forest, and would come 
from there to destroy Utiki.* Mandfidari, on hearing this, tied a stone 
round the baby’s neck and threw her into a river. The baby was 
washcfl ashore, and was found by Janaka, as in the ordinary tradition. 
Uandddarl never ventured to tell Ravarui of this, tthen be brought 

' 8co Bulklin iv. 13 If. 

■ Accaniing t* our pwent poet, BiiM satou to bivfl bccDmo Awnff Of tbis ; lor^ 
m\im lliiiivirst «t«™ frem hw ™i to Unki, Himm wsrowly atotU the 

Kttituele of h« brethiT*—iDdrtjit. «tc-—tcmidj liitn for i^kiag Slli witli Jiiin Into 

bftniiibiihe'nti 

» The AilAnta liSmdjpipO luidi lh»t KiratJ* w" £«l«l to die U tTcr he itHmld 
1u«b on his own dntlgbtfT with luntfol eyn. tunl »lw ibould re(u» lo jitlil to Him. 
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Sita to laukii, she reoognked her, but was afmiH to do more than 
warn him in general terms. 

In the V'aimiki Ramayatia, Rama was induced to baniAh Sita after 
his return to Aytklbyn, owing to scandalous reports that she had lived ' 
with Rava^ in I^atilta. Here the reason is different. The story given 
t$ that Stta had a aieter-in-law *■ who hated her with jealous treachen". 
She persuades Sita to draw for her a portrait of Ravatia. This she 
promptly takes to Rama, saying that she had seen Sita gating at it 
and weeping over it. 'Without further inquiry, Rama believes her 
and is filled with anger. He orders Ijikamann to take Sfta away 
and to abandon her in the fores t. Here again, there is a grave variation 
from the Valmiki story. In it, at Sita’s request, Lakfuiapa takes her 
on a visit to Valmlki's hermitage and abandons her there, safe in the 
saint’s keeping. There she has tvHns—Lava and Kuia—who are 
brought up by Vfitmlki and taught the Rnmayapa. When they have 
learnt it, he takes them to Rama’a court, and there they recite the 

In the K^hmiri poem, Laksmapa abandons Sita in the heart of a 
forest. She wonders forlorn till she stumbles on Valmlki's hermitage. 
There she has one son—Ijiva—to whom Valmiki becomes attacheil 
and whom he Jovea to care for in Sita’a temporary alisedce. One day 
she goes out, taking the baby with her. Valmiki, who is not aware of 
this, juxnpa to the conclusion that it has been carried oil by some wild 
beast. So he takes a wisp of Knia grass and prays over it. The wisp 
becomes alive as an exact replica of Lava, In tbis way Sita gets two 
sons, the second, Irom his origin, being named “ Kuia ”, When they 
grow up Valmiki gives each a set of magic arrows that never misa 
their marks. 

In the meantime, at Vasi^tha's adv-icc, Riima arranges for an 
A^vamedha sacrifice, and the sacrificial horse m left to wander, 
protected by Bharata and Satnighna at the head of a large army. 

The home comea near Valmlki’s hermitage, and Kuia mounts it 
and rides it in spite of the protests of the army. The army tries to 
stop him by force, but in vain. Then Bharata, struck by bis 
resemblance to Raiiiu, advances in friendly fashion, but Kuia wounds 

' This itety is not eMianed lo Kejihmlr. ll is ftnuul In the oS 

CuHtnvstr, wiinei) ill Eaalera Acrardinp To it, the (UBter-in-kw wan 4 

ilsiighur of Kalken, uid wm nnmni KukuS, 6» Dinnlicluuidn Sra'i T)>t Bcnjsifi 
Aanoyuiw, pp. 100 S, Tbp Slaky wliicli b 0(h» respoela cIqkJj tolbfli 

UiF KAShmiri aewilnt, hu the- aaior ator^. S« iStWnuB, Dif. /limii-SdJc tei drs 
italnit*, Urrtunfi < 7 {Ibinburf. 102S), pp, S], lOfi, 
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him with of bis arrows. Bhanita, m self-defence, wounds. Ku^. 
Lava comes up And joins who kaa revive<l. After miitml 

abuse, Ijiva kille Bhamta, and Ktaia Satrughna. Thej then attack 
the army and slay many. The few survivors escape to Ayddhya 
and report to Bama, who sends out Laksmana at the head of another 
army. It also is defeated by the boys, Lak^mana being slain. Then 
Hama, with his monkey and bear allies, sets out with a huge force. 
They meet the boys, Rama, moved inatinctively by parental affection, 
makes friendly advances^ but they refuse to trust him, defeat the ann)\ 
and kill him. 

The boys collect the crowns of the slain commanders, and return 
triumphnntly to SM. She recognizea Rama's crown, and hastens 
lamenting to the scene of the combat. There she is joined by Valmiki, 
in answer to whose prayers falls from heaven. All the slain, 

in consequence, come to life, and return home rejoiclug, taking with 
them Lava and Ku^. 

Rama retuma to seek for Sita in the hermitage, but she, in a 
revulsion of feeling, refuses to see him or to listen to his prayers that 
aha should return home with him. Vatmiki intercedes with her^ but 
to no effect. At his advice, Rama retunu to AyOdbya to complete 
the A^vamedha sacrifiee. All the great mints assemble at it, but 
wm plain that the rite cannot be oompleted without the prcscni* of 
Sita. Rama sends Satrughna to Valmiki, who with great djBiculty 
persnades her to attend it. On her am\^l, before all the assembled 
holy men, she piocbims her chastity, and calls upon Mother Earth to 
bear w itness to it. The ground opens, Mother Earth emerges, receives 
Sita on to her chariot, and disappears with her into the chasm, which 
then closes up. The rest of the poem, dealing with the remainder of 
Rama's life and his ascent into heaven, closely agrees with the sccotml 
given in the Valmiki Raninyapa:. and need not be repeated. 

The following specimen of the poem is taken fmm the passage 
describing Sita'a forlorn condition after being abandoned in the forest 
by Laksmat)ui. Quite unsnspccting, she has gone forth with him, 
and now the time has come for him to leave her. It is nioety verses 
in length, and cDtresponds to the brief -tSfch ^ chapter of Valmlki^s 
Uiktm In tnuxslating the text, I have not been literal. 1 have 

attempted to reproduce the slightly archaic style of the original, and 
where words arc neoesaary to explain the sense: to a Western reader, 
have not hesitated to introduce them^ 

k Ehimbav edilion. 
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The metfe of the extract is the weli-known flazaj, - -", 

- —, -, hut msD7 licenses are permitted. The infiuenoe 

of stress-uccent, or even merely the necessity of metre, often affects 
the quantity of a voureL Thus, in i-crse 1169, aata sdla must 

be scanned as if it were — — - and, in 1175, jyemuls^ must be 

scanned- ^ (i.e, - see be]cw‘), trbile, in 1176, it must be 

scanoed — (i.e. -- ). In connection with this, it should be 

mentioned that a conjunct consonant of which the first member is 
a nasal does not necessarily make the preceding vowel long by position. 
Thus, in verse 1175, «Aul*r must be scanned as an iambus, —. 

Two short syllableH may always be taken as the equivalent of one 
long syllable. Thus, in 1169, tiyot'‘nas (— ia to be scanned as 

if it were -. Similarly, di'ni (1174) is equivalent to — the words 

kam dint fty* being for -— , and in pariyi (1175) ^ — is 

for— —. 

A closed syllabic with a long vowel may generally be given 
additional short instant after the final consonant, if the next word 
begins with a oonsonant. Thus, a word ending in on may, in such a 

case, be scanned — or - - at option, provided it is followed by a 

consonant. A good example is in verso 1174, gos gSih kam, 

which must be scanned ^ . Here, though there is a 

long vowel in the closed syllable gda, and though the word ia followed 
by a consonant—the g of gash — no short inatant is added ; but in the 
word gash (a similar dosed syllable), the metre requires it to be scanned 
— as if the word were gasM. On the other hand, in 1163, we 
have (ftuian As". Here, as fij** begins with a vowel, the syllable dn ia 
necessarily long without any additional short instant, and the whole 

must be scanned aa - - (the final u-mdlra at the end of the line 

not being sounded). Again, in the same line, we have dajtSn team. 
Here, althongh wnro begins with a consonant, an scans merely as one 

long syllable, and the whole scans — -- In 1203 we have 

karith gik-gSn dgut* d&n, which must be scanned •-- ^ ^ 

^ for — ) — , in which sbh has to be read as if it were sdna. Again, 

in 1197, konin kydh edth topan‘ is scanned - - --^ v __ 

The treatment of wofra-vowels is quite arbittaiy. They are sounded 
hr not as the metre requires. We have already seen &»" treated on 
Ae long syUable, and this is always the case at the end of a line; 
^ in cases like Ldkh*ntan (1166) or kg0P‘na$ (1169) w'e niay scan 
n^idt* and Ayof* either as each consisting of two short syH^Ies, or 
each as consisting merely of one long one. In the former case m treat 
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the fw«(rfl-YOwel ns forming a Hvllable, and in the latter case we ignore 

it. In 117^, we must scan hiij^a por^sdn as ^ - which 

the ii-wiwtm counts as lorming a s^Uable, while the is not so 

counted, tit will be observed that, as explained aboA'e, the final an 
la scanned — ’--'d 

A conjunct consonant is sometimea to be read os though tbe 
members were separated and a vowel mseited by fmrabhaHi- ThnSj 

in vereo 1242, must be scanned — - - » ^ the word 

vrere Similarly, in 1187, arfA must be scanned as an 

iambus (>-- —). 
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^^-jw ^¥i BH^rar r^w ^nr 1 

3wt*i ^mr wtti fsnsrer, ^rrt 1 

i 1 

«\i1l«l !W STfa^TM^r-^. i 

^ 7 I*T WTT, ^T? «r ^3 B 

11 

^»I'f^ rn T 9 WTf »fr*T 1 

jf ®rn ?rT*rr*T ff ?rr ft^ 1 

I ft 

3^, ^nETTf Tfji^r 1 

ftrtiT ^ ^iT art-^ha » 


Tf Bllf ^if ^t [ 

1 ■ ^ -a :?\ 

TTTfTiiTn fsr^ ^mTf ^ t 

>jk ■ ■- ^ •■ 

1 

aftff ?mr ^>T f;^ 4 * %ir 1 

1 ' 

TTIT 3* ^rmPT ’fai R 

1 I 

3? *13 wffa^ ^3*T, f fni 1 

3J*T S 9 ^ rm_ nfriT yf’T^ 1 

n 1 

?rf?TI f^fsT ’Sriw 1 

^ ^ ^ ^ (Fs 

tr^ T 5 RI q\ar-i^^ ^ ajahj ’STf k 

11 

3^*1 ar^ itrtii 1 

»t*fh(r«i afN Atir JRT-fnir Tasr^r » 

1 1 

afj^T Trr^arm giM?T-3i*t 1 

^rm THT 1 

1 I 

fimi tsVfrir jr ^13 ftwW^r 1 

f*ianr tw*l TfCT »rr^f^ f^TTR^r k 


yfv-fsi^ tm ’ifw 1 

fiT? »n \^Tn ^>3 1 

1 <1^=01 

^ins^ ^ 3 »T ^*T 1 

fTT WTf«iw TT^n f? fTts 1 

^1 •■ 'j ^ 

1 1 

^T cnrai fti" ttpi i 

tf^ vm ER B f 9 T infs ^in*T i 

1 1 

*kl ITTWV iT^ 1 

b*r ^5911 tnr'T-i^ 7 TT 1 

•r 

1 ■ 
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n68-9. They tM ii?s that io keavy sorrow did Lak^aoa kad 
Sita to the forest, for iu his heart there had been forroed a thosin fiilJ 
of fire. Again and again Joobed he back, at each moment hopkig that 
Iierchance to Hama pity might have come. 

1170-1. They say that 8114 asked him : V^Tiat be this that in 
the end hath me befallen ? WTiy ia it that with the blood of my feet 
the way ia sprinkled 1 Full well I know that this hath been devise<l 
for me by the sister of my lord."^ ^ 

1172. Quoth Laksma^ : " Sit here to rest awhile- ^'^^ither shall 
I go from hence I For burnt is my heart, and m it w^ere flames are 
pouring o'er my head." 

1173. Am though smitten by poison^ fell sbe dowTi. Her tender 
farm consumed by flaming beat, swooning she la>% 

l lTl. Dim went the pupils of her eyes, the very stones did she 
iH'gin to lick. Said she : “Firat give thou me to drink^ if me thou 
must ahandon.” 

1175. So he went forth and searched, anij from a great way brought 
he water. Unconwioua* like an angel or a fair}' in her sleep, he found 
her, 

117d. Prone on her face she lay, withered lik^ a flow'cring shrub 
that by an axe is severed from its stem* 

1177. When he saw her, the fair daughter of the gods, lying corpse¬ 
like there, seire<l he the opportunity for hasting far away- 

1178. Upon a near-by tree he hung the jar, so that from it water 
irickletl on her face* 

1179. Sorrowing set he out for home, going sJow^-foot, aa they lead 
a man to death. 

1180. Lameuting, again and again falling on his face in hbs despair, 
m though bidding to her feet farewell, went be. 

118L " O, Fair m Umi, forgive the ain that 1 commit. Wounded 
to the heart am I, for sudden death to thee hath come. 

1182. Grant thou me partlon, whether deep sleep hath fallen 
on thee, or wliether thou hast ceased to breathe. Unworthy of thee 
am I, who love thee as a son his mother. 

1183. “ Kever again shall I ha^Tj strength to Icmk towards thee, 
and slowly, slowly, to thy feet say I farewell. 

* * Aecor4in§! m the poet, d*™* of b*nifl±inicnt wba the MndJt « fake 

ralunmy lotd him by SRA'it rormy , hi* Jiiep-iiatrt. 
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^IT^^ firii irm ^wr^r-iaa ^Ti*t imr i 

1ascB1 

«I ^ FBm 1 

f ? VT nw ^TeTiT T^ ^T*5 »nVT I 

• 1 

wfnr sH»f ^-sTffiiT i 

srnifT ^ ww Sir i 

11*1=41 

vnra wmr ^ n^w{^ \ 

T^ f f ^fTJ7 ^T¥ gFf m% t 

i 11=3 1 

fa 5 aiir T^ i 

aawn;i¥ ^fr«r n^ra ’ra i 

1 11=1 

asfT^ ^ar qT-^rT-a=5 i 

5»ft ^raf-^a^ *wafa' i 

1 ll=ft 1 

WT¥ m^-faiT ania ^ i 
iTiafa sjTi a»a aia ar^i flta a 

(r ' ^B^ fr. ■.. fr ■- 

ilico 1 

asirs ^fra; ifa a^a wra t 

aRFT AT 3^ Tftr at Trra « 

niiei 1 

a^a ^aa ''®a. an anr arw » 

A¥ AT af'saa afATT aifaa aaia a i 

4# - ■ '* 

• iiq^ 1 

f^rra "sa^a faara. aa giatia ja \ 
aATf ^faa aurf^-aat ^a Afaa i 

111^? 1 

aafa a j gtfa aTaA:-gsa Ta^ ata i 
a^^'Aiaa: *rr a^ a«ra ata i 

1ii^g 1 

aaA AT ^ a AfaiAa: f^aa i 

laa aafa faa A?¥a a?rfa ata i 

111^11 

AAT? ^fsra Af AT ^a ata ^a i 
liT artw ^fT ‘i%a«. ^ wrir a>a i 

111^41 

a^a aaa, ata ATqfa i 

afaa aa'Ta araa aaif ata aT^ i 

111^® 1 

araaTTa ’'ta AfATa i 

, 

aaA-faa aa aaa afA affa aara i 

11111= I 
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1184. ”To hasten homCp with bandaged eyea 1 kave thee. (But 
thou wilt forgive itie), for motheTB ever e^poii^e the eaiise of ohUdren 
who with them refuge seek* 

1185. How was it riglit for me to yield to Hama^a best ? How 
was it right for him to send me on this task ? 

1186. Why did he not father slay me with his swords when 
basely to me he gave ro mm and to go foith with thee 1 

1187. “ Or else, perchance, thb thy fate ? Is that the cause, 
or must some other ground be sought I 

1188. He wept tm, as it wwe (through hia dimmed eyes) the lovejy 
sim became a moon/ and, with one last reverence paid^ to the city he 
returned. 

1189. Ah the water dripped on Sltii she revived. Wet through were 
her garmentfl with heat and sweat. 

1190. She saw that far from her had Laksmana gone. All spent 
was she, trembling as a branch quivers in the wind. 

1193. Cried she : ** ^\^lBt hath happed to me ? What serpent hath 
entwined my neck t Ere long the crows will fall on me, and jackals 
me devour.” 

ll^fi. Dimmed became her eyes from weeping, as she pondered 
whether Lak^mana had abandoned her. 

1193. In the far saw^ she him woebegone and halting, as though 
homeward bound : for but a moment stayed he, and then he 
dlsapfi^ated from view* 

1194-5. Fair Sita bethought heiself that perchance her eyes were 
dimmed with tears, and that hence Lakfma^ she could not see : so, 
listening for sounds, from her seat she rose to walk. 

1196. For a moment waited she, and so made sure that he had home 
departed. Wliat else had happened, save that be had secretly 
abandoned her, and left her far away ? 

1197. In her agony again ahe wailed — the cypress branches, nay, 
the very stones (around her) rent. May such be the fate of all our 
enemies f 

1198. The melody of her weeping ovcr«'hclnic<l the (sweet voices 
of the) birds. Distraught from the forest did they flee and to the 
Fanjab ® haste. 

1 I mm not ccrtuii ol thu Ihuu^Ueid. MS8. diffrf. 

* Tfc^ writer, of ctHtne. u iilTlnria^ Xh^ whob m h&ppndlig in Kubmlr, 

imuK^cJitply U> the north ih» Pknjib. 
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1199. When the Toses looked upon her (sorrowing) face, soot as 
it were fell on them : yellow did they turn, and low on the gtoimd 
they hid themselves, 

im Utterly alone was Slta. Lonely indeed was she. Her only 
companionB were ttorms and broken aticks. 

1201. From her eyes teais^ and from her hands and feet blood 
she dropped I prone did she tall, a veilp as ^twere of tnooiilight, 
coming to her eyes, 

1202. Cried she : ■' Where is he gonep who me m fire hath burnt ? 
Where is he gpnep who on Fate*s shoal hath c-aat me 1 

1203. WTiere is he gone, who brought pure gold from fire ? ■ 
Wliere is he gone, who two in one muted 1 * 

1204. “IMiere is be gone, who now' hath made me homeless 1 
Where is he gone, who into fire cast me ? 

1205. Delicate of frame was Situp and eke hea^Y wdth child : 
moreover, a woman* desolate and lacking her lord* was ahe. 

12W* In the fourth place, of Mand^nrJ was ahe the daughtef, 
bom in stealth {and by her abandoned). Long may Janaka. SM's 
foster-fatherp Uve 1 

1207a She W'ept. Dumb bcoame her tongue with griet To a forest 
came she. and into it ahe fled, her swan-neck aU awry. 

1208. Once in the forest, spake she these words—hearken thou 
to them with l>oth thine ears. Without menanre did she lament— 
and in thine ears let thou her words ahide. 

1200. '* Ko memoxy' have I that e^er his will I disobeyed, yet 
with burning heat is each limb of me consumed by fire. 

1210. memory have I that e'er with him I quamlled, yet 
(as a punishment for that) with thorns livid have become my rosy 
feet. 

1211. Ko memory have 1 that e'er at the poor I scoffed* yet even 
they have said to me*' Be thou no longer trusted ' 

1212. No roemorj' have 1 that e^er with him I bandied words* 
and yet on me —^ jaamine of paradise—hath fallen soot. 

1213+ ** No memory have 1 that e^er <lid any wish for me this fate, 
vet have they said of me ^ Be thou utterly^ forlorn. 

I2l4. “ No memory have I that e^er of him a secret 1 betrayed* and 
yet this arrow hath he buried in my heart ^ 


* An iJltJLaicin to Sitjl'i onleal by Ste in Lshki, 

* i.if. who took tiEr iNipk Jkfirr the ordeat. 
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1215- " Ko havu I that e'er before bim 1 ahowed pride of 

self, yet such a sin inust I have done, for on me hath buiniliation 
fallen." 

1216, So wailing, on went Sita, blood dropping from her wountU 
the while, and as the way she traversed, tbiis to Rama did she make 
lament:— 

1217, “ Ah, why dost thou not hear me ? Doth no pity come to 
thee ? \Vhat have 1 done that tbou in misery hast prisoned me 1 

1218, “ Willie thou in comfort thus art seated on thy throne, 
seemly is it that 1 on tboms should be distraught t 

1219, “ WTiftt fault have 1 committed 1 Kow at thy feet I fall: 
ah, shelter me. No home have 1 atone and lorn. 

1220, “ Once was 1 called ' the princcsa, daughter of King Janaka 
and now, behold, there is none to show me friendship- 

1221, “ Dost thou not see how desolate 1 have become, and how, 
from my weeping, crushed to pieces hath become my body ? 

1222, ** Behold how from my eyes 'tis tears of blood 1 shed ; 
behold how, if 1 lose my way, no one is there to lead me nght. 

1223, " Didst thou not once say to me, ' Thy form is tender as a 
rose and dost thon now not see what liath befallen me 1 

1224, ** Didst thou not ouce say to me, * Of the garden art thou 
the daffodU,’ and dost thou not see how beneath thoms I fare t 

1225- “ Didst thou not once say to me,' Thou art the moon ashine 
in all its glory,' and dost thou not now see how all alone 1 walk ? 

1226. ** Didst thou not ontje say to me, ' Very tender is thy form, 
and dost thou not now see how, w hen they look upon me, the very 
thoms lahrtiik from me in tear ! 

1227. " Didst thou not once say to me,' Well will Kau4alya keep 
thee safe,' and dost thou not now see that even she hath not my 
body damped 1 

1220, " Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Thou art a light unto the 
eyes of all V and, behold, now in no one Have 1 hope. 

1229, “ Once was 1 thine alone, and thou alone wast mine; and 
now, for my sins, am 1 unwanted ; now my true price 1 know. 

1230. “ On whom may I lay the blame for this my woe ? ^Vhat I 
must sufler was in my fate decreed, and no one is them who cart it 
from me remove. 
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]2Zh " Still one hope there la within my thoughts, that haply 
he may even now ahow mercy. Ab^ bear thou me in thy mind j forget 

me not, 

1232. ** If e^er 1 forget my love, tkeHj in my heart, sure am 1 
oI thb alone—that if 1 do angkt forgetting it. then no other shift 
have 1. 

1233. “ Until they drag these very garments from my body, fio 
long shall I do naught but let the cry of ‘ Bamn, Rama pass my lipe. 

1234. “ Ne’er shall 1 it forget, until to aahiss ia my whole form 
reduced. Famess from thee is Hell, and in it I, no angel of Heaven, 
am here oousumed. 

1235. “ When destnictbn coroeth to me, then only will I my body 
bathe: come thou to me, and my bosom will I unveil, and show to 
thee the wounds (that thou hast pierced}, 

1236. “ Then only will my deatruction come, when with tire I 
constime my flesh ; 'and then, and only then, shall 1 be delivered to 
the care &t Ood* 

1237. “ Exalted in tho heavens art tbou, and is H meet that me thtm 
shouldst oppress ? Hast thou not bethought thyaelf that on my 
shoulders mounted is this load i 

1238. “True is it thot his life should forfeit be, whose guilt is 
proved ; but never is it seemly thus (causelessly) to torment a woman. 

1239. “ Mine is no guilt, and, lo, thou showest me no mercy; 
ah, come thou to me, even if thou must to pieces rend me. 

1249. " Have not I said to thee, ' In truth, (if the task need it) 
take thou all my blood,' and mercy hast thou then ever shown I 
Nay, such was not thy way. 

1241, “ Hast thou never bethought thyself that disgraced would 
be thy name; that men will ask, * Whose queen is this that to such 
distress hath come 1 ' 

1242- “ ii onv man say such wonls to me, (I can but answer make 
that) on the earth is (but now) my abiding place, To them will I say 
that down from heaven am 1 fallen prune, 

1243- " If then he ask me, ‘ Tell, of a truth, by what name art thou 
called t ’ ' T:i 9 the fate of all,’ will 1 reply, ‘ from hence to go ; for 
who has ever come to abide for aye 1 ' 

1244. '* If then ho say to me, ' Here is it meet for thee to find a 
place to rest ^ Then will t answer make to them,' Tis the fate of all to 
go thither whence they came ’ 
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1245, “ If then he flsk me, ‘ IMi}’ dost thou shed so many tears ? ’ 
To them will I answer give, ‘ True, I am shedding team—nay pcaeJs 
I scatter/ 

1246, " If God will not bear my plaint, let no other hear. Over 
my seerets, let there be a veil twist me and Him. 

1247, “ To my father declared Visvamitra, ‘ He is incarnate God, 
To him. In niajTiagc, do thou the damsel give, for well to thee will he 
perform the duties of a son.* 

1243, “ Little did my father guess that me — Sita — ^Rima would 
abandon, or that Sita would for seven births put him to shame. 

1249. “ Nay. surely thought he, ‘ This youth hath the pure nature 
of a suckling babe. A king is he, with whom the unhappy and the poor 
take refuge.’ " 

1260. So on she wandered, her feet sinking into the gravel sharp, 
and os she walked, came burning wounds upon her tender limbs. 

, 1251, Along went she, blood dropping from her saffron hands, and 
at her words the very stones on which she trod were pierced. 

1252. Stumbling and falling as she went, each gaping wound a 
(crimson) rose, as with her hands she grasped the thorny shrubs. 

1253. At length, in the forest, came she across a dwelling fair— 
a mere shade of birch*bark to ward off the sun, 

1254. lod thither by her hands, her feet, her eyes, descried she 
a holy man, on whom she looked as God ■ 

1255. For he was no other than Valmiki, her Father's Guide in 
Grace. O'er the whole world had he roamed, and of the compass had 
each quarter visited, 

1256. I>e*pairing, just as she was, to him she came ; and he, as 
her he saw, made place for her, as though she were the apple of 
his eye, 

l^T. Dawn came to her, and darkness fled away; again did 
daylight shine. From beneath the (fabled) mountain came forth the 
radiant sun. 




* 
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LFS INFLUENCES POPULAIRES DANS LA 
CHA NDOG YA‘UPA SIS A D 

By J, PazYLUBKi 


ANS les soei^tfe les plus diveTsea, le teguni do I’hoJiuiiE eat 



consid^f6 comme omiutui, II eieroe uog influence quj, suivant 
lea eirconatiiiicea, pent etre faste on nifaate. Iji cioyance an ntauvuia 
ffiil ” a entmtn^ rcmploi do nMsunes prophylact iques, Pulsqag I’iEil 
est le Bifige d’uno loece redoutable, il faut neutmliser le malice et 
dlriger la force du regard vera des coua^ueuees lieiircusea. Ce r^ultat 
est souvent obtenu an moyen d’une fonoide qui pent sc r^duiie i une 
aimple exclamation. Tel est aans doute le saiiskTit iAadfaMml-An, 
pali AAoddanintAo, dont on se aervait pour a bonier les personnel. 
Cfe composf aignifie *' celui dont le visage (on li v-ue) porte bouteur *\ 
Employfe au ’vocatil, U ^tait deatm4 k provoquer le fait inonef, on du 
moinB i empecher que le contraiie ne se produiftl t. 

Du skt. bWramiijtAa, citt par Paqini et frequent dans la litte- 
ratufc bouddluque, on pcot mpprochcr un vocatif analogue employe 
dans la CMndogya-upani^, iv, 1, 2, Des oiaeaux Aomso voleiit dans 
la nuit. L’un d’eux interpclle son compagnon pur Ini aigimler une 
lueiir qui purrait ctre dangereiise ; “ Ho I Jto^ / bhaiiak^., bkallSk^s 
..." jBAaUajtsa eat aans doute Tiqui valent ppukire de Sanskrit 
ftfindfdJt™, " celui dont rmil prte bonieur."» Ce n’eat pas nfces- 
aairement nn notn propre sins! que le suggero la traduction de 
BuhtUngk (p. 36). 

Bhadmmukha et bhallakm penuettent en ontre de prfieiser la valour 
du compost fameujt piijadaei qui, dans les inscriptions d A^ka, 
ddsigne le monarque lui-meme. Priyndarlin pumiit signifler “ celui 
qui regarde aveo affection ’’ innis nous ae devona pas seprer de 
pitjadast Tautte compws^ qai I'accompgne rigulicremcnt: demtiotp- 
■pi^t Si nous traduisons cclni-ci pr " favori des dieux " il faut 
entendre cclui-la “ qui regarde avec faveur les deux termes 
sent sans doute compUmjentnires. C’eat pree qu il a la faveur des 
dieux que le grand roi, pr son regard, est favorable aux hommes. 

On put soulcver une ob|ectioii contre eette interpretation ; 


‘ Cf. Weber. InJ, Si., U, 8S. 
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dramukka dans ritfi4igc couiaDt cst un voc^jtif, taudia quie phjadasi 
est employ^ pat A^ku, ie Boi, conune si c'etait soil pmpre 

iiQtti* difficiJte paa a^rifiuse. Un de ban aagure, 

aifu^mal par cseiuple chez lea Bouddtiirtes, pouvait serrir indifE^ 
Temment 4 interpeller une personn^ ou 4 purler d'elle kois de sa 
prfeence ; oe pouvait etre encore le substitut d'uji nom qti^oo croyait 
avoir avaotage k taiie, Ces troiH acceptioas apparaiaserLt cbiremeTit 
dans remploi de uaitd tour k tour conime epithcto, vocatif 

ct comme Equivalent du nom de Vi^^iu et d^autrea divinit^a. 

On vient de aupposer que lea Indo-aryens, eomnic tant d’autrea 
peuples, croyaient k la puissance dii regard. Cette id4e s^exprime 
nettoment dans la CMrirf.-upaii,. iv, 15^. oti reaprit (ptiru|'o) qu’ou 
aper^it dans Teed re^it^ entie aiitres nomfi^ celui de Yamani. Ydma 
bon, chetp agrEable ” est synonyme de prii/a. Vamani {de + 
fii) est exactement traduit dans le Diet, de St. PEtembanrg par 
** Giiter brlngend ” et peut etre rendu par porte^bonheur 

La prE^nco dans la Chufkl.-upan. d'nnc forme popnbire telle 
que ihaltdk^ invite 4 poser le pfobl4me des sources de cet onvrage. 
D^j4 dans 17fiff£ic?ijidibji 4 son Edition critique (p. x), Bobtllngk disait 
de cette Opankad : “ Sic maebt iiberhaupt den Eindrueb, aU worm sie 
aus veiadncdcncn ’VVerken ztisanimengestoppclt wiLre En fait 
pliisieurs morceaux, comme rbiatoiie des oiseaux et celle de 

Satyakama Jahatap iVp 4-9* semblcnt des empnints au folklore. Ce sont 
prabablement, comme certaina av^duna bonddbiques, dea oontea 
enchass^s dans tine muvic didactiqne. Ainsi pourroit a'eacpliquer la 
presence ^ daes ccs histoires, de mots Imparfuiteinent sanskritisEs* 
Mais Tcenvre dxdaetiqqe elle-meme ae contlent-elle pas des formes 
anabgties ? 

On rencontre dans dec passages d^un cametEre esclusivement 
philosophique (v^ 11 et 14) le nom propne Indmdyuinna BbfilJaveya* 
^i|ikanL considEre Bhallaveya comme dErivE du patronymique 
Bhallavi, Icquel dErivemit luLmeme de BbnlJavi. Malheiireusenient, 
nous ne savoas si cettc explication a EtE puisEc a line source sure ou 
SI elle a EtE imaginEe par le commqntatcur pour les besoins de lu 
catisCi^ 

Parmi les mahres qui sont mentionuEs dans les firahma^a et les 
Upani^d^ qnelques uns ont trois noms ^ un premier qui leur est 


® p. t) mf mantje MTem pour «• comiEunilaleiir. 
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personnel, un second ddriv6 dii neta dn p^e, iin troisidinc dirivfi da 
nom de FaleuL Par exeinplc^ Ani^ AupavesSi a pour fiU Uddijaka 
Aiujxi Icquel a pour fils Svetnketu Auddiilald Aru^eja : 

Aru^a 

Udd^uka Aru^ 

Svetaketu Auddalaki A^u^cya 

Bhallavcya parait etre formas comme Aruijeya; U dMverait alom 
de *BlialIava par I'mtenriiklkire de Bkallavi, 

11 y a une antre Eventuality a DOEuIdErar. AprEa avoir nonainy 
Indradyumjia llhiillaveya, la Chand-upan. cite un peu plus loin 
ASvapati Knike}*a. Kaikeya dEsigne un pen pic bien coium du Nord- 
Okieat de Tlude* Bballaveya pourmit etre Egalemeut un ethniqne 
on im adjectif dErivE d*un etbniqiie, ALub i tfhdtkfj^i dErive de Tetbni que 
Bhalia (PiL^iiiiij *1, 3, 80). Dc fait: 

Bhallaveya est h ^Bbalbva 
comme BhnUeya eat a Bballa. 

Faut-il cbqislr entm Ics deux termes de cette alternative : BhnU 
Javeya dErivE d'nn patronymique ou d'un ethniquc ? 'Son paa n^Mja- 
Bairemcntg car Vxm n'exdut point Tautre. Puiaqu'A partir de *BhalJa™ 
on pent avoir des dErivEs Bhrillavl, Bkallaveyn, on con^oit qu\iii inaitre 
de U tribu ^BhalUva ait re^ le nom de Bballavi et quo son fiU ou 
son disciple ait EtE nommE Bballaveyn, Cette induction est fondEo 
aiir le fait qne Bballavin nu pluricl dEaignc lea membres d'nne Ecole* 
Or Bballavin eat exoctement comparable k Amnin qul dEeigne ies 
diaciptea d'Amni- 

An total, si la sErie dca dErivEsr Am|M^ Aruijeya. Amnin s'explique 
k partir d"iin nom: Arnica, la strie parallEIe I Bhallavi, Bhilbveya, 
Bhalia vLd peut s'expliquer en partant de *Bhallava. Et dkiitre 
part, puisqu'nn ethnique Bhalia a un dErivE Bhallcya, Bhallaveya 
peut venir d*un etbniquo *Bhallava qui aemit k Bbalb comme 
Ikthniqiie Mabva est k Mala.* Toute cett^ onoDfiastique obEit k des 
rEglea particuliErcs, aiixqncllea Pai^ini fait aeulement allusion, et 
e'est pourquoj il sc mblc difficile de sEparer des formes comme Bhalleyn 
et Bhallaveya, 

11 sort des faita aniilysEs plus haut que i"anteur on lea auteura de 

* Cf- Un ePiciViv du Pinjtih ; 1<j IDSa, t ^ et wv* 

veu Vi PAfit n. 1^0 
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Is Chdnd.-iipan. svaicDt probublement des attwchea dans des miliaux 
sociaux ext^rieiLTS k raristocratk bmlimanique. UQxpn^ion bhattH^ 
tmbit tme origins populaire. En outre Bhalliiwya* s"il faut le rattachar 
h la edrie Bballa, BlLailra+ * nous m¥ite sans doate k regarder 

vers les r^ions ejcccniriquea, ethniquccnent bigarr^ea, oi lea influences 
anarj^eimes ont continue Longtemps h m falinc sentir. 












SANSKRIT ANIi PRAKtttT IN THE ANYA ELUTTU—A NOTE 

By K. R. PisHAROTi 

rpHE editions pf Siinskrit dramas based entirely oti manuscripts 
L \sTitten in the locail vemaciikr script, called EtuUu, present 
interesting subjects fpr linguistic study. The Prakrit of many of 
tliEse dramas, and especially the dramas wrongly assigned to Bh^t 
has been examined by various scholars, and the general conclusions 
derived thence liave been utilised as one of the arguments in support 
of the Bh^dheory. But carafuJ study of the original texts and the 
printed Edition of them shows that in transforming the origiiiaL 
Malayull script into Devanagari print some liberties have been taken 
by the local editors, including Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri. the late 
lamented editor of the Trivimdrum Sanskrit Series. The first thing 
that arresta the attention of the student who examines the manuscripta 
is the presence of small circle* written by the side of the letters, as 
for instance in: MUHUoTA, EoVA. etc. The genera] principle 
that has guided the editors has been to double tbe consonant following 
the small circle, when it stands by tbe side of the letter, and to treat 
it a* an when it stands above the letter. This procisdiire 

of giving two difFereiit values to the same symbol is, however, very 
much open to q^ueatlcn. 

The present Mnlayalara script, known also as Anja i.e. 

the Aryan Script, was originally used by Malayalis lor wriring Sanskrit, 
and not the vernacular. The original script for this latter was the 
Vatt«Inttu. the Bound Script”, which was given up in favour of 
the Jrifa ElnUn when Malayalara withdrew from it* former close 
aSinitie* wdth Tamil and conDcctcci itself more with Sanskrit. This 
Jrju Ehiiu is a full and perfect acript, every symbol of which has 
its owTi lixeit phonetic value. Moreover^ the symhob used after 
consonants to represent vowels, including nasalir^ vowebi affect 
only the preceding only nnd never the following, except in the case 
of the vowels -e-. -o-, and -ai-, and even here only partially. Ag^in. 
symbolic representation of the doubling of a cm^nant or w'ord is 
never used in thi* script. There is* indeed:i a form of mluplication 
denoted by a sjTubnl; but this alway* refers to a sentence^ and the 
only Hymbols UBed in it ate or -1-, and the senteuoe doubled is 
always the preceding, and never the following; a* for instance^ in the 
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sentencsn JAYATir 1L4HARAJAII3J^ which reprints .TAYATU 
MAHAKAJAH JAAATU JLAHAeAJAH. In the- caiie of souncis 
and wards reduplication is denoted hy writing twice the sound or 
word to be donbled, and never by meanft of a symbol, if we are to be 
guided by the Jooal representation of Sanskrit. Thus neither the 
native genius of the script nor the practice of it afbws 113 to regard a 
consonant folio wing a s^mall circle as doubled in Prakrit. 

The accepted phonetic value of the small circle also invalidates 
the practice of the editors. The small circle has onei and onlv 
one, value in tlie Arya E^vUu: it stands for naturmm as such or as 
convertible into Take for Lnstanee the following : (a) Kt EoVl; 
(fr) RAALAo VANDE or V.4NDE KAALVo, In the Jirst of these 
examples, the first and the last small circles represent unutvdfo (or 
-m-)t w^hile the middle one is taken to denote the doubling of the 
following consonaut In the aecond izifitancep the small circle 
stands for anusi^aina in the first case and -m- in the second case. In 
Sanskrit this stTubol occurs only in one position, and that is always 
by the side of the letter, and there it is understof^ only as ammwa or 
-m-. In PmkTit, how^ever, it ocettra in two positions, above the 
letter and by the aide of the letter, and the modern editors have 
fissigned to it tw'o different values in these two poaitions : the value of 
an anusvam (as in Sanskrit) when it Is above the letter, and as denoting 
reduplication of the followLtig letter when it stands by the side of a 
prc\dous letter. It will thus be seen that ilte mmc Me tjmll 

circle^ u ffmn dijferml mlues mMesaaie p^iiio¥k in Samkrii and Prakrit, 
and in poriOism in PmkriL ’When it b remembered that 

the local Anja E^utta is a full and perfect script, having a fixed phonetic 
value for each one of its symbols, it appears unwatranted to giv^ 
tw'o different values to a symbol, especially as np sufficient reasons 
have been adduced, Priifla facie, therefore, we cannot accept this 
interpretation of the small circle as denoting reduplication of the 
consonant following it^ and w^ouJd thereforE attempt a new explanation. 

In accordance with the getienil practice of the script, and In the 
light of the accepted value of the symbol in ilalayalam, in Sanskrit, 
and in one position in Prakrit, we tocline to regard the small circle 
as baling a value allied to the anunam: in other words, w'e should 
raihcT take it as a symbol denoting the nasalijsatiou of the preceding 
vowel. Why then, it may be asked, is the symbol used in different 
positions in Prakrit ? The nnewer is that the circle above the letter 
indif^ies the (mti$t?dra whJob PraJmt possessos in comiuou with 
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Sanskrit, ^rhile the same by the side of the lettet denotes the nasal isa- 
tiou peculiar t-o PrakTit+ The view that this ^inbol indicates naaali^a^ 
tion 13 based not merely on the scribes^ pnacticcj but al&o on one of the 
tTELditions of stage-practitse and the fact that the female charanteR3s 
whose speech is mostly Prakritic, use a nasalized utterance. Vfhen 
one speaks in a sing-song tone, he is genemlly compared to the ^aIlgya^ 
women^ who aloue are allowed to iuipereonatc the female characters 
on the orthodox local stag^. Theae am prQ%'erhial for theh nasal 
pronunciation on the stage, a feature which niarka them even to-day ■ 
and t his clearly suggests that the Pmkrii of the IocqI is tktToctcri^ed 
% an excite m&disolion. We are, thetefom, juatilied in aaaiuuing 
that the small circles that appear so profusely in the Ptakrit as 
represented in the local Anja Ehitiu correctly mpreaent the natural 
proneness of this Prakrit to nasali^tion. If thia view is rightj wc 
ha\'e here a specific feature of the Kerala stage-Prakrit, At what 
point this tendency to nasalization set in, and what the cireumst'ances 
are which favoured or necessitated it, are subjects for future research ? 

We have now referred to one aspect of our script, proliwbly the most 
important. A couple of other peculiarities, scareely less important, 
may also be mentioned ^ They arise from (1) the carelessness or 
ignorance of scribes, and (2) the phonetic habit of Malayalia of 
pronouncing initial (* in a consonantal i?ompound as 1-- 

To the first of these is due the abnormal change of f- into u-, which, 
on account of the aimllarity of these letters in writing, need not be 
regarded as a peculiarity of the local stage-Prakrit. Even here it is 

* Ttui ™w impliH thmt K«rm|iJi Fmkrit turned inld rtsiwrara m * 

■ii«t before a cflCMHumt i^dured trom a group oT two or mow ^uoannanU, 

e.g. mu4u44li (ml- Fht. from aito, /iaiMma i PlMhcL Gramm 

4. PH.^Spr. 174). Itmaybeaak^ bowfixtbjj ihroiy^wbJeb erplami thonmaU nrek 
of the it^. m a najal figll, ia mpplkftbla to spollingt liico AoA (Skt, Of SUoA 
tStt. nr^). On any bypotheokfi it tA diflicqU to Slid a phomStk txplwmtioEl for 
•poUidga dt ttiii kind. If the liule circle dciMte* rtsJnplicotton of the foUowinp cCOK- 
nant (at il AAAumcd iu tbs MlltiotLt of tbo TiivTUHirum terU), the a following the 
cirolo, not beioff a coTMScmXkl^ t^nunt bo reduplteatod; U tho oiitlc «tandfl for a tonud 
romatbiog liko or (PiMhol, % it cumcit be ToUuirija by a lyUabb beginiu^ 
with a-; and Jf li rtpreoentH an ojimndro or on anSriio, it b hard to find oxaot analo^o* 
lor ibe chango of tg. and (Slct- to or da and tutpa or 

HM. But the taet b^-polhcdia, that of Mr. Flaharoti* ioeme un ttw whojo to pre^Qi 
Icaat djffieulC4J» : in Apabhiarpio th* change of to -phi- aod 

of -la to -ra (id. 12Sl}ifl well attuted, htneo wo may asaumc a pro™ ayyo, myja > 
OtM, rtrm > dra, tma > da, Hie Prakrit ol the diamw il eertaiidy not 

Apahhraip^; but perhafH the jWCtlliar ednventiooi of ita| 5 o-pfonanciatiTO in 
K^nla Ifilgbt have proddMwl tbww the dafflo phonetio phenomtfion in thU coimaetioli 
at that whieb oeemred in Apabhrarneo.—L. P* li. 
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not niauitaincd consistently, as can be seen froiu the illuatratbiis 
KoKA PI and AHA VI; such vanatbn suggesta only carelessnesa of 
scribes. Another phenomenon is the result of confusion, due mainly 
to igno^ce, regarding the proper use of (instfiram and the parasamnis 
riJhi; it is iilustrsted in the spelling of the commoD word KAPA and 

kahpA. 

The second peculiarity is the habit of pronouncing t as f when it 
is the initial member of a eornpoiind, whether the latter is initial, 
medial, or iinaL This change of tbe dental occurs ualy when it is 
compounded with gutturals and iabialii (excluding the nasals) and with 

and f. Some persona find fault with this pronunciation of the 
Malayans, forgettmg that it is derived from the Itg-voda as recited 
in this comer of India. This utterance has naturaliy aflected the 
script also, and thus has created much confusion; to mention but one 
iMtance, we ha« VAlJUiKl side by side with VATMIKI and 
VANMiKI, where the latter two forms are e\idently the reault of false 
analogy. Tliua the scribes* ignorance of the proper use of onwaianj and 
pafonai-aj^ia vidhi and the habit of pronouncing t as f are reaponsibfe 
for a series of peculiarities which can be scarcely regarded as phone tic; 
they are mamly scribal. 

There ^ thus m the dramaa popular on the local stage two seta 
of pecidiaritiefl, one linguistic and the other scribal. Tlie first of these 
ifi the presence of an excessive nasaliiation in tie Prakrit, a feature 
that has been obliterat«l in the printed Deva-ndgari editions by an 
unwarranted evaluation of the small ckele as a symbol for doubling 
of tie following consonant. The scribal peculiarities arc auppieaa^l 
m the Sanskrit portion, but inconsistently kept in the Prakrit passages. 
These features, therefore, should be borne in mmd in studying the 
Ptakrit of these dramas from the printed be.'rta alone. 

It will not be out of place, 1 hojie, in this connection to point out 
that the so-called Prakritlc peculiarities of the dramas assigned to 
Bhasa ought to be recotLsidered in view of the facts set forth above 
while all the arguments of the BhOsites in support of thi-ir theon^ 
which they base on Jingmstic pecu]iaritie.s noted by them from the 
printed texts, without reference to tie local Artpi Eljatu in which 
these teita arc preserved, stand invalidated. 













STUDIES LX CONTEMPORARY ARABIC LITERATURE 
By H. A. R. Gibb 

U- MANPALOri AKO TUE “ Nkw Sttle ” 

I N tlie preceKiing survey of Arabic literature during the nineteenth 
^ century special empbasia was deliberately laid on two aspects of 
the subject, the struggle between the old and the new conceptions and 
ideals, and tbe gradual emergence of a Bimplified Arabic prose style. 

If it is asked why a point of view* apparently so narrow and escluaive 
should have been adopted, to the prejudice of a mote detail^ 
gation of the personal and literary characteriatica of the individual 
wiitere, the answer is twofold. These two ijuestioiis in fact over¬ 
shadowed the literature of the time, as indeed every aspect of life 
in the Arabic East was ovcrahadow'ed by the similar conflict of old 
and new ideals and the problem of a new teehnique. In the sewnd 
place, it must be admitted that the titeruTy prodactions of the centim- 
were of little merit in themselves, and important only for the influence 
which they exerted in one or the other direction, There are few young 
men b Egj-pt and Syiin to-day who know even the names of the 
writera of the seventies and eighties, and practically none to whom 
their works would make any appeal. With the single exception of Naaif 
al'Yfizijl, who was in reality a belated representative of mediaeval 
Arabic literature, the writera of the nineteenth century faithfully 
reflect the ideas, conditions, and problems of their own day and 
community, and u-ith the gradual change which these have under- 
ffODft liave lost all but a Lisstorical value. 

It is cic&irable therefore to pause at the threshold of the twentieth 
century, and inquire into the exact mature of the problem which, m 
its literary bearings, lay before the u-riteis of the new generation, 
and Low far the experience of their predecessora had guided them 
to a flolution. 

To thijj problem there aie two sides, one psycbologicaU the other 
sty listic. The former is the more fundamental, but to deal with it 
fidly would far outrun the limits of this article. Its roots Ue m the 
methods of education adopted In EgJTrt and elsewhere, the twist so 

> Bulltli*, V'ol. IV. 741i-w. S«* *!» tbr ftdditiim*1 noi™ rt Uic cmJ of tfai* irtiele. 
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given to the minds of the litemt:* mtfl tbek consequent capacity, 

or lack of capacity» either to adliere to tlic orthodox MusUm world¬ 
view or to asaimilatc the intellectual basis ol Western thought and 
literature. It m obvious that the miitotjon of Wesftem models initiated 
by the violent impact of Western life ou the Eaat remained and must 
remain sterile until such assimilation can issue in a commimity of 
intellectual method and aim. The carticr litcmture of the nineteentb 
centurVp swa^ung between a ILTeless reproduction of mediaeval Arabic 
modelSr and an imitation of Weatem models without sufficient 
intellectual preparation, could not but be feeble and unfruitfuL The 
whole mteilectiml life of the people was thrown into confusion by the 
contradiction in principle between th® old system of thought with 
its dogmatic basis and the intellectual freedom of Western scientUic 
methods. 

In Egj^ptp at all eventSp this duality of method and the resulting 
confusion ooutinued throughout the century, and has even yet not 
been eradicated. Ita seeils are sowm in the sobooh where sbaykha 
from the theological colleger aud gtaduates of European universities 
teach side by sidCp^ and its vitiating effects are only too obvious io the 
prevalence amongst e<lueated Egyptians of cynicism» the inevitable 
cam panion of intcllectuiil instability. Down to I9ltp at leasts only a 
small proportion of serious students succeeded in overcoming the 
handicap imposed upon them by their early training. It la largely 
owing to this that Syrimi writcrSi educated from the outset on con- 
sistent Western llneSp became the leaders of the movement of eman¬ 
cipation in the last decodes of the centun^ 

Literature of necessity followed a parallel coume, Tlie mediaeval 
and the modem views rested upon opposite conceptions which admitted 
of no reconciliation. For the mediaeval view^ of literature made of it 
privilege confined to the few\ It was a mysterv', m which only the 
scholastically educated might participate, and its aim was to supply 
not only intellectual recreation hut also mtellectual exercise* The 
mediaeval writer swmed aim plicityi and repelled the simple by adopting 
a leoondite styie^ strewn with obscurities and graced with literary 
ailuBiona and erudite wit. But the spread of education and the in- 
creasing literacy of the population itself created a demand for simple^ 
intelligiblei and interesting books. The problem was in essentials 

1 Sms oa thia nibj«<i m excriJflEU UAlireu of Eg;j'pt^n metitod* by 

FrarwOT Amin iti JtfijlaiiaS n/-JTajiiu]' DahiMcuH, tij (1027), 4S1 U. 
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the SRme m (tiioiigh mote eomplicateil than) that which cMMifmnted 
Engtiat wrkcra at the beginning of tlie eighteenth century, when 
Defoe, Addison, and Steele led the vmy in brenking up the stately 
periods of Caroline prose. The very efforts of the teachers of Arabic 
in the schools to stem the tide furthered the reaction. *' The student 
who begins the study of Arabic and a foreiga language simultaneously 
finds that he makes more progrtiss with the latter, and consequently 
embraces its cultural heritage and ueglecte Arabic- ... In Western 
literature he sees vigour of thought and congruence with the present, 
and a spirit, a life, an activity which he cannot find in .Arabic, For 
where are the Arabic novels which portray our social life ? UTicre Is 
the Arabic poetry that repreaents our modem feelings I WTiere are 
the elegant and attractive .Arabic books which we can place in the 
hands of our boys and girls for their education, where the pleasing 
illustrated stories which we can present to our babes ? ” ^ Another 
teacher. Dr. Taha Husayn, has frequently stressed the result of this 
contrast in creating a dislike of .Arabic literature in the minds of the 
students and in strengthening their preference for Weatera litarattire, 
To which might be added that a desire so stimulated is not likely 
to BAtisfactidiii ui tlic W esteiYi 

It was into this widening breach that the Syrian w’ritera of the 
eighties and nineties stepped. Under the leadcrabip of 6ur^ Zaydan 
they set out to write new and interesting articles in language intelligible 
to all readers, ** preferring ” in the apt phrase of Manfaluti * " that the 
ignorant should learn of them than that pedants should approve 
of them But great as W'erc the services of the Syrian school to 
neo-Arabic literature, they did not, and could not, solve the ptoblem 
in either of its aspects. They could not solve the psychobjpeal problem 
because they w-ere Christians, and whether Arabic literature was to have 
any future must of necessity rest with the overwhelmiog Muslim 
majority. Nor, for similar reasoiw, could they solve the stylistic 
problem. In the whole history of classical Arabic literature, there m 
only one Christian who stands out as a roaster of hia craft, the poet 
al-Athtal. The canons of Arabic literary style were laid do\vn by 
Muslims on Islamic literary models, above all on the Qur'an and the 
Traditions. It was neither possible, nor was it desirable, that modem 
Arabic literature should completely sever itself from the Islamic past, 
however far it might proceed on the path of adaptation to new con¬ 
ditions. It might well throw off the accumulated rubbish of centuries, 
‘ t^rcoor Ahnwl Amm. Im. eit. ’ rtn-.Voronai. iii. ns- 
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but oulv to drink vet nioie deeply of tke mainsprioga of iU existence. 
And horn tbosc mmsprings the (.'hrisrian. in the impiessionnble 

vears of education, was debarred. 

Among the older gpnemtion of Muslim VriiteTS, as we have seen, 
religious conservatisni was too deeply bound up with the entire 
heritage of Arabic literature to allow of any kind of simplification. 
But here too the reform movement led by Muhammad 'Abduh brought 
ahont a profound change. In returning to the writings of the early 
centuries, the new generation discovered afresh an Arabic literary 
style which was simple and direct, not yet tainted with the erudite 
“refinements” of the Silver Ape. The case and lucidity of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa' were oontrasted with the laboured pedautrj' of the school 
of al-lJiarirT. Kow that the religions inhibition was rcmoveil, there 
was no further reason for timidity'-indeetl religious radicalism 
supplied a strong incentive to literary radiciilism as well. A little later 
this was to lead to a nddespread interest in nnd study of all the early 
productions of Arabic literature, but in tlic firat decade of the century 
the movemeut was still in its infancy.* The writers of theSyro-Ameriesm 
school, however, had brought into prominence the poetry of AbuT- 
Ala ahWa'arri,* whose rationnliam and pessimiam not only appealed 
to the spirit of the age, hut also supplied a point of contact between 
.Arabic and European thought. But for the praaent, the chief lesson 
which was deduced from the study of the early wTitem was that 
Arabic atylists were not tied to the wheels of a decadent flcholnaticism, 
but free, not so much to recover the simplicity of the ptimitives, hut 
to create anew for this age, as they had created for theirs, and by 
acknowledging a common inspiiatwn, to preserve the continuity of 
Arabic tradition through an epoch of destruction and rebuilding. 

There remained a subsidiary problem. Classical Arabic literature 
offered practically no models for prose works of cntertainineot in the 
modem style, ^\'llat form wa.s the new type of belles'lettrea to adopt ! 
The answer was dictated by various considerations. In the firat place 
the intellectunl instabiUty on the part, of both WTiters nnd readers . 
militated against the production of works of any length. The neceS' 
sary power of concentration was lacking, except indoed amongst 
the Syrians- Thus the only long original productions of the turn of the 

^ Thii atjit^inrnt rciere ot Coiir» to tlw gciaFml Iwd^r of mA to 

»uch u A^mihd Puhu S5*kl anti Abtoail f TftymSr. 

» Ci- the Engliflli traUiiifltjcm drf Mkested ^iHUra^iu o/ by Amiwii h\ 

REbmi tAmin w-lUyblni}. Vork, JW3, 
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wntuiy were novels, nnd of these the ratnbling nnd unfinished Iladilk 
•fsa 'ftni llisham of the younger Muwaylhi (though itself ixKsibly the 
most Hving and original work in the whole *4rabic litemture of the 
time) alone bore the flignatme of an Egt-ptian author.' Here decisive, 
however, were the facilities for publication within reach of the ordinaiy^ 
writer. With so limited a public, publishers were naturally relui^t 
to spend money on experiments, and writers to embark on the risky, 
and at best ill-rewarded task of producing books. The eipansion 
of the daily and periodical Press fumisbed the opportunity of makiDg 
a livelihood and a name, but at the same time limited the field to the 
short essay, ilost of the books issued by Eg> ptisn writers consist in 
conacquence of essays on various subjects, reprbted from journals 
with or without alteration. In this moreover they were but following 
their Syrian predecessors. The activities of the Syrians were almost 
entirety journalistic, and their waiting bad to accommodate itself to 
their needs. Even their novels came out originally aa aerials. All 
these influenoes led Egyptian writers to turn to the essay form, and 
having once acquired that fatally convenieot style, it was seldom 
that they roused themselves to ejqteriment in more elaborate and less 
profitable genres. 

The first years of the centurVj however, snw one forward step. 
The Syrian writers bad hitherto puraued. sometitnes openly, some¬ 
times indirectly, an aim which was primarily educational and directed 
to the widest ^iblc public. For their purposes the first essentials 
were clarity and Bimplicity, and literary poUsh was n secondary, 
if desirable, adjunct. The new'er generation of SjTians, while retaining 
the essay form, began to infuse into it a more definitely literary content. 
On the one hand Farab Mtan kept the simple style but 

used the essay and the novel to express bis own philosophy of life.* 
He v.a 9 at this time stmngly attracted towards Roussean and the French 
Bomanticiats, and in spite of, or because of, his pessimiBm and anti- 
religious bias, bis work exerted a formative inauence on the more 
thoughtful section of readers. But he was ahead of his time, and 
financial difficnlties drove him to attempt more popular work. On 
the other hand, the brilliant writers of the youog Syio-American 


' It it Eamndnl to mskt Itc Amliio eorel tubjoct of a l»lM ttudy ^ 

» On Fiirfib Aalfin. h KrmtcbkoTJrakjr* liiorich^i firman ric,. in 

Jiw. mh m laWnctiMi to 

pp. liii-wV; Ciwikbo in IK!7. 115^ 

id(Cftiro, 1934), 
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Bchool ^ wcTC ^ngagicd ip the creation of a pew Hteraiii' ait^^ the prose 
poem (sAi‘r j^i43«MiTr), which owed its inspiration to Walt Whitrasn 
and Engiisb Zi&rc. 

It has already beep shown that in this revival of literary activity^ 
Egyptian writera had begun to contest the primnoy enjoyed by the 
SjTiaiis. In joumalisiD the new lluslim and natiDnaJist Press was 
able to toneb whole class<^ of the population to whom the Syriap 
Press made no appeal, at the same time stri^rEng to reinterpret the new 
ideasp introduced by Western education and Jnterpmtcd by the Syrians^ 
into some sort of harmony with the intelleetnal basis of Islamic cuJttiie. 
It was not yet time for radical measiues^ though the pace of reform 
waa to quicken at a rate which none could then have foreseen, but a 
time of stirring, when political nationalism, pan-Islamic aspirations^ 
religious reform, and Western culture fought with the forces of conserva- 
. tism for the soul of Egypt, in confused rivalrj' and duhious alliance. 

The in quiet, struggling, groping spirit of the age found chaiacter- 
istic literary ejcpression in the work of Sayyid !&|n^afa Luf-fi aUhlanfa- 
liitf (1876-l[fc:4). Of half-Turhisb^ half-Arub stock, 3ilanialiiti received 
the usual theological training in the college of ai-Aishar. After dis- 
tinguiBliing himself as a poet he began his career as a prose-WTiter 
under Shaykh 'All Yufiuf s wing in the Uti'm^jad. From the very first 
he WHS distinguished by a width of interests foreign to the conservative 
theologian. His w'ritings show how deeply he had been influenced 
by the work on tbe one hand of the Syrian school, and even of Fa rah 
Antfiu (for he knew no European languages) and by the religious 
reform movement, pon-lslamism, and the rise of Egyptian nationaliam 
on the other. He seemed to epitomize all the half-articuiate imd 
contradictory tendencies of his time, and his essays, republished os 
(13i0)i and supplemented in subsequent editions, have 
survived the furious attacks of both conservatives and modernists, 
and remain down ip the present the moat widely read work ki modern 
Arabic literature.’ 

^ in Zrf Omntale, xjti (.1027}, 19S-213, Pioitam Kjotobkawikir'a vticle 

Diff Utcratnr dcr KnbtBcbcn Emij^nU'a in AmmltiL (ISd'S-l^l &) **t. bnU tbe ilil^htly 
rJClclKlH BuBflAn maiem ot tlie hsitia ui i 

UniKrjtUeifij, i (10^). 

* Fourtfa «dittafi, 3 toI*., CaItd, IDiS. Thr mqrt JuUicuJi of cantempot^ jtTlews 
U th*t of Sadkh Jkl Q^inU in ¥ (19L0|, 323-34, 371^82, An 

intemtin]^ jrtcidy from m mm mmt, pddnt of Vwr hm b«a Hritten by ll-'Aqijid, 

^ (Ctiiv. 102St 170-84 (»e MSOS. tBffriinJ, xKii" j lSSe), 241). Set sha 
KrmtcbkowKky in Tntnxluetioo t&Oftroafiy dc,, p. it. 
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It is not difficult to explain the attraction of the NazarSi for 
Eg)i>tian readers. Nothing like these racy and sparkling cssa^Ts and 
Beimonettca had ever appeared before in Arabic literature. The style, 
the anbjects. the manner of presentation, all possewed an immediate 
appeal to an Egj'ptian audience. For this Manfaiati n'aa indebted 
to no superior power of psychological insight, nor even to a carcfuily- 
chosen literary' art; he looked within himself, and put down on paper, 
with native Egyptian wit, in the style and language of a trained 
scholar, heedless of inconsistencies and with perfect sincerity, the 
contents of that microcosm of pre-war E®fpt, his own mind. 

As a religious reformer, he attacked conservatism and its sanctuary, 
the college of al-Azhar, and condemned saint-worship, the darwish 
orders, etc., yet went out of his way to insult his master liiihaminad 
‘Abduh,‘ and having blamed him for introducing modem intrepreta- 
tions of the Qur'an, went on in the very next paragraph to make 
drastic interpretations himself. Together with a fervent Islamic 
patriotifm. which led him at one time to condemn all Western studiea 
and at another to protest against Armenian massacres,* he betraj'ed 
on almost every page of Iiifl work the influence of Western currents of 
thought. Ko ’moru striking proof of the iicnneation of the Arabic 
world by such European currents could be pven than this fact, that 
a man entirely cut off as he was from direct contact with the AVe*t 
should yet have been so completely under the influence of Rousseau 
and Victor Hugo. Equally eloquent of W eaU^m influences Is his attrac¬ 
tion towards Abu'l-‘Ala, whose verses he quoted, and whose RixSt^ 
al-Ghvfran he not only summarized in one essay, but imitatod in 
another.* At the same time bis Islamic patriotism had to admit a 
grou'ing rival in Egyptian national pride, which claimed to be the heir 
of Thebes no less than of Baghdad, but with characteristic candour 
he acknowledged the deep debt of gratitude which Egypt owes to the 

Syrians,* . . 

His social outlook was dominated by the idealistic and doctrmaue 
naturalism of the eighteenth century and the French romnnticiats, 
mediated through Fatah Antun. “ The City of Happiness ’’ * repre- 

* i. 213 , lo iii. flS. however, whicll ««» written in WlS. be ef Mubeminwl 

'Abduh in Uftmt of profound 

* ip 3124-0. ^ . 

■ i, Cf. liM hli frtitogj of '0iiSi4- Kh^nTwn. li, 235-11. 

* i. tki, 131-45. 

* i, 101-13, 
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scnta an early attempt to sysfenuitize Iiia ragae socialism, but for the 
most part tbeir ideas hover scntiraebtalty aboi'c his pages, as when ^ 
he contrafits the “ fTecdom ” of the animal creation with the minatural 
servitude ol man.' But his sympathies were called out above all 
by the weak and the defenceless, and in (ssay after essay be preached 
the duty of charity (lAsan), especially towards wronged and persecuted ^ 

women. Yet he attacked Qdsim Amin as the corrupter of Egyptian 
womanhowl, and asserted the intellectual inferiority of women to men * ' 

The natural tendency in him to melancholy and sentimentality led 
him to take the most pessimistic view of humanitv. Life was indeed 
to him a vale of teats, from which he sought an es^pe in imagination. 

" I love beauty in imagination more than in reality." he writes ; “ the 
description of a garden gives me more pleasure than to view it. I like 

to read about fme cities . . and care not at all to see them, as though 

I wished to preserve unspoilt this imaginative delight, and were afraid 
that the i^lity would rob me of it.” » But too often his sense of social 
mjnstice issued in an unqualified cj-nicism, which was the gravest fault 
in his character as a writer. Nothing escaped his lash—even the 
refonnera fared no better than the wealthy and powerful, and in his 
impatksnee he denied human loyalty altogether.* But it was agsmst 
po]itician.s that hia bitterest scorn was directed. “ Om a man be a 
politician without being a liar and a knave ? ” he exclaims, in seeking 
to justify his abstention from political debate.® 

It was less the content of his essays, however, than the style in 
which they were written that won for ilnnklatT hia singular pre¬ 
eminence. Of this it is perhaps difficult for a European to jadee 
quite fairly. Ho had a clear perception of the need for a change in 
Arabic literary methods, and repeatedly expressed hia conviction 
that the secret of style lay in the truthful representation to the 
reader of the ideas w-hicli occupied the writer's mind. With this 
he held strongly to the necessity of studying the great models of 
Arabic eloquence, asserting that the poverty of so much contemporary 
writing was due to ignorance and lack of confidence. For himself he 
disclaiuud any sort of iMtation ; he expressed his Ideas with complete 
freedom in the language which pleased his own ear. 

' I. 

' I' •I'® ’■Abariit (tm belmr], pp, Ql jj. 

* If, 17-19. 

* li, 102. 
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Hiia resulted, as might be expected, in a characteristic mLvture 
of mediaeval and modem. Modem is the general smoothness of his 
writing, especially in narrative passages, and the framework of the 
essays. He delights to begin with s homely illustration or a simple 
parable, which serves a& the text of his discourse, and is often expanded 
into a complete story. A humorous scene with mosquitoes serves as 
prelude to a denunciation of inhumanity; at another time he bids 
farewell to humour wdtb pla^dul gravity before launching on a diatribe 
against Westernism, Modem, too, are his imaginaUve metaphors 
and similes, though Emupoan readers may often fail to realize bow 
novel they are in Arabic. The influenoe of the Syro-Amencans la 
obvious in the passages of “ prose poetry” to be found m his earlier 
work, but in spite of the popularity of these passages, the prose poem 
seems to have followed regular poetry into the limbo of neglect. 

With all this, he could not completely throw off inherited 
numnerisms. Though he eriticired rhymed prose, he fell into it 
automatically whenever the emotional tone of his writing rose. The 
effect is often not unpleasing, and to those who (like the present writer) 
regard rhymwi prose ns a natural and legitimate ornament of Arabic 
fityle, it gives, when properly used, a cadence and a finish that is sadly 
lacking in most of hia contemporaries. But the use of rhjTued prose 
is open to criticism when it is employed simply for its own sake, and 
becomes mere highfalutin—a fault from which Jlantalfiti was by no 
means free. Unfortunately, too, he showed o tendency in his later 
essays to restrict rhymed prow to just such pwssages of padding, A 
still more inaidious fault, which he shared with almost all Arabic 
writere, the habit of balancing wortls and phrases by rhj-ming 
or unrh)*ined synonyms, which add nothing to the sense, and hinder 
the development of the narrative or thought, Occnsionally, but not 
often, his excess of detail resulted in clumsy aentenees.^ How far 
MaufalutI is to be charged with the pedantry which he condemned 
in others is a question which, in the present state of Arabic letters, 
can be answered only by those who knew him personally. 

The later essays differ to some extent from the earlier, both in 
style and matter, but in an unfavourable sense. The writing is more 
mechanical and less humorous, the decoration more artificialthere 
is more effort at symmetry and balance. His imagination has no 
longer the same wide play, and the didaiAic purpose is mote stressed. 


‘ (l.R.i.liW, 
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Along with this went- a oertam stereotyping of his id*rm. His Islamic 
patriotism and antipathy to the spread of Western mhuenees were 
more pronounced^* and led him at times to idealize the old manners 
and even the old political organizatbii.^ Yet he himself remained 
completely under the influence of Westcni thought id his interpreta¬ 
tion of religious and socml ethics^ and eeome<I quite iinconiacioiiJ of the 
contradicUon. 

Nevertheless^ taken ns a whole^ I^taiifal&tre work marks an immense 
advance on that of aU his pred-ecessors. It was the first really 
auoccfisful attempt to adapt the classical tradition to the new dcnmnda 
of popular literature, hqw*ever much room it left for improvement. 
There is certamly little in modem Arabic writing that aflorda so much 
pleasure as the and its brilliant qualities fre-qiiently disgubc 

the inadequacy and lack of originality'' of the ideaa which it clothes. 
Only w^hEti it is read in bulk does the repetition of ideas, of phrases, 
even of metaphore, and still more the qaeniloua and critica! tone 
which pervades it frem cover to cover, pell at length on the reader, 
and leave him with the feeling that with the Na^rat Manfalotl had 
worked liimsejf out. 

As the peculiar virtues of 3Iaiifsliitrs style must largely be lost in 
translation, the contrast which he offers to his Syrian predeoeasom 
may perhaps be best ilJiiKtratcd by comparing two essays whkh show 
a geiieml similarity of plan in developing the text that Riches do 
not confer happiness 

Gurgi Zaydmi begins bis essay ^ with ii simple warning that happi¬ 
ness must not be sought in riches, though there ia nothing reprehensible 
in the acquisition of wealth by rightful means. To marrj' for money, 
on the other hand, brings evil moral and material consequences in its 
train. **' Do not be dolled by the outward {)omp of wealthy” he &a\'a 
in effect, but come with me and vittit one of these iuiposmg palaces,” 
and having drawn a picture of a dispirited htiabund^ whose wife care« 
only for dress and spends the night out dancing with more attractive 
partners, he returns to draw the lessons of the clanger of riches. The 
tone never rises above a pleasant eonvcraatioml level, with an 
occasional touch of lightness. 


* ill, 237^ unci jnjMim. 

^ «rg, iii, IttaE Xi H initrucU¥{] ta 
/iisham. 3nl diL {Cvto, L9^), lOS U. 


compian thu with Mtawnjttift "/ifi fr. 


* (Cawo* 1, Tiii 3I1.V 
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ManfaluM, on the other Jiimd, opens ^ with two pages of briiliant 
deacription of a kmirioua palace, “whose towering battlements 
soar to tlie heavenly spheres” written in elaborately interlaced 
rbynung pioac. He then paases to a picture in simple but dignified 
lauguagc of a djTiig man await mg through the night the telum of his 
frivolous wife and dtpraved son. Frtni a faithful black servant he 
learns that their callousness is the direct outcome of his earlier life 
of dissipation. As he leans out to drink in the fresh dawn breeae he 
overhears the gardener and his wife contrasting their siinple happiness 
with his wealth and mistrj', and in his death-agony sees the wreckage 
of his life fall ftbont him. The contrast between the two writcra is 
intensified by Manfaluti's melodxaimitic exaggeration and absence of 
shading in liis tharactti®, who are little more than personifications 
of virtues or vices** 

The other prose writings of MaiifaUltT consist of a volume of short 
stories entitled flj-'jharef {" Tears * and several versions of French 
remanoes, presumably made fro ru Arabic drafts. * Several of the stories 
in the 'Abarat are also bated on translated material, as are several 
essays in the A'a^rtfi. But it flcems that the translations in the 
Ahairdl are intended partly as object-lessons or experiments in the 
capacity of Arabic to render esialted passages of ^Veatem literarj- 
style (c.g. Hugo's discoiuse on Voltaire, and the speeches of Bmtna 
arid Anttny from ■' Julius Csesar In the ‘Abarat, on the other hand, 
SfanfalQti abandoned hinmelf to the sentimentnl pessimism ol the 
extreme romantic school, with the same absence of tight and shade 
in hU character-drawing which he bad already displayed in the 
.Vasardf.* In apite of the popularity which the work has enjoyed, 
largely on account of its stylistic qualities, it ranks very far below 
the Naiarai as a contribution to modem Arabic literature* 


I i. V 50 -ai :jf). 

* Tho HiUB tranienpy tn ium U> abfialute jndRmrritA in mcn*l qinMtions in»y Im 

PXcmpLi£icd Uj cornporlnR hil nuaj' an Tntlh (i. with thu batmwe^ jiuipiirat 

«( /nytlAn IJifvtVdfAr, i. Uilal xi (KOi-S), US), 

■ Fifth editism, Oiikr^< 

* FoC lour of tlte* C‘SFi£nw A-r Kmrri Ut TUkvh, 

Coppw^A^ i'o C'*u«>nMp unil j^erre'a Ptml ei T- we MSOS.t. 

246^-^. Thfl lut-Hftnlfd h^d filready bwu hj- Antafl (Aloaeandri*, 

* A brief elittcAt exKinLnnlmn ManFitlfltrs ^luddiiaa us U writfr of ihcirt rtonea 

ii HHitiifiCHi in the Tfitrodwtlorfi to k--ll ^ Mi^iinLid TAymur 

I0^)r 4^-5. reprodcHMMl in trttudition in i&id., 

tot. V, I^AKT tl. 
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p. 747, note L Sine# thii iru wTii;t«n iJic Ijminpiiul Ori^ntAl Iiutitute Lu iHiMd 
{IMS) u uiOuilog^ Ol mockm Anltki lilenlute. ObraHjif A'ova^mtttiei LUautMru, 
tteo-issi, I. Tttit. edifwi l5f Miinw. Odc-l’Mtrev* (Knlthata Nijr ‘AwdiUt. <* 
whom •» MijalbA al-JIsjnio- aU'ilmi. Tiii (1638), 7JHI-7). with bh introdattiini of 
twcaty-Bve p»pi« Emfoonn ICntcUonky, dncnbine tbs litciwrv denbpnuflta ol 
th* period, Wilh brief chBwt^utKm* of tbe Bathore from wtwni eitmcU h*Te been 
tBken. The Utter part of tbii iotrodaction U evsiUble «Ua in a bre-pa^ En;di*l> 
ptUnmiAry. 


Profeaeor Kratcbbowiby alao dmw» atteDtinn to the raliH of tie ven-kltOWn work 
rf Comte FhElippe ^anAri Td’rfiA nl^'ambfi^ (Bayrilt. 1913), ai a eouKO 

for tbe biatory of modem Aiabte literatim in tbe niaoteentb ceatnry, 

p. 749, Mi. AMa ar-HaybiBl eo«g«aU that Abmad Firia aab^bidvio " deeervee 
mom tbw a pMaine notice. Ho U, with all hie Uolii. ane of tbe ottutanding %ma in 
tbe Arabic litoratnie of the luqetwntb wntmy. Hfl baa in him a Yieiffl a Hariri 
And ft mcnkm thinker ol tEocoEnm^a ftbElit^ p , . 

p. 1B7 no^ ], Picrfe«or D, B, Macdonald wriue, " Muhammad ‘Abdnh wu 
* MatwidiU. He nercT mentjona Matflridl Ui bU .Siedfe, but while he «fcm 
with dorotion to Bl.Aeh'an, bii theolo^l poaitiotu arc atrai|;ht MatbrnUU ” 

p, 7M. A ^*n teanatalbo of Qiaiei Amln'e epoeb-making work baa’ now been 

19*S Stuttgart, 

IMS. CL ^ Rewhw'a bBoabtlOn of of MaUk ?ifnT Narif (rtUr die 

Frait€nfmsf, ConAUntiDople. JMaj. 




















A GRAMMAR OF THE LAU LANGUAGE, NORTH EAST 
COAST OF BIG MALA, SOWMON ISLANDS 

By W* G. Ittens, Litt.D. 

Researth Fellow, University of Melbourne 

T he I^u language J8 apoken by the inhnbitniits of the “ artificial 
inlands in the lagoon off the north-eafit coaflt of Big 
Solomon IslantU, and by the people who live on the natural island 
Xgwaluln (Ifanoba, of the Adtnimlty charts) which closes the northern 
entrance to the lagoon. The southern end of the lagoon k known 
as Ataa Covcp and the language of the klandcr? in that part of the 
lagoon has a closer affinity to the languages of the hill peoples of the 
tnainland than has I^u proper* In Port Adam. Little Mala, there 
are two villages whose [leople also talk Lau, they being immigrants 
from Atas Cove, The hill languages of the north end of Big Mala 
use certain sounds which do not appear in Lau. These sounds are 
ngg, i.e. ng in English finger”, nJ instead of pure d, »iA instead 
of pure 6. Also the Lau k appears as a or tA. 

The accent in Lou, w'here uoti(:eable^ le on the first syllable, and 
the voice is raised at the end of the sent^aoe with a stressing of the 
penultimate syllable* 

This present grammar k a recension of the Lau Gmoimar published 
for me by the Caraegic Institution of AV'adiington, 1&21. la 1927 
[ apeut five months among the Lau peopkt studying their anthro¬ 
pology and collecting material for a vocabulary of the language, 
lu addition, the existing translation of the Four Gospels was revised 
at the samo time, and the rest of the Kew Testament was translated. 
With this new imtcrjal to go on, a fuller and more accurate 
gTummar of the language has liccn prepared. 

Alphabet 

The vowels are c, i, o, u, with the Italian sounds. All of th^ 
vowels may bo long or short, the long sound being represedt€?d by n 
doubling of the voweL Closed flyllablca do not occur, and every 
word ends with a vowel. There k ad interchange between o aud o 
in certain words^ c.g, JJnou, JJnou, fish-hook, bou^ bau^ batiana ; and 
aUo between * and u, e.g. dikwe, duht^, to be broken up ; and between 
0 anrl u, e>g^ lo&ni, a thouaand. 

The Umlaut ” (i.e, the change of o to- e in certain words after a 
preoedini; t or u* and with i and « also following) occurs in some words 
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in IjAUj e.g. b^mboa^ but itu mjsq is not strictly obsen^edp and 
there are instances of its use in an arbitrary fasbioD, e.g. 
to know, for tmmtmni. The lUBtaneea in which it occurs are shown 
by the use of the letter 

The diphthongs are oe+ ai^ aOj ftit. ei, on. as in hne^ fFioi, rao, rew^ 
mei.fau. which ate pronoimeed respectively aa in the English words 
cye^ J, hour, how^ hey^ oh. 

The consonants are/, k, ^ ^ ; h; ^ {iw], f, r, ft. s , 

ngtc; n, 

The Lau/ replaces an A in Sa^a : fern, island. villagCt Sa^a ftera, 
courtyard. In the speech of Sulu You island, whicb is the one presented 
here, / in raanj'' words tends to become t?. 

Both k and <7 are hard. The “ Melanesian j ** is not heard ; it 
has been dropped in certain words^ Eind its Iocs is marked by a ** break 
in the pronunciation of some of the words, but not in a|] of them. 
This “ break ” in the sound is represented by the sign ^; %i tree : 
Florida In certain other words " the Melanesian ^ ** is replaced 
in Lau by ft or by hard ^ : lake, to stand. Mofa Sa^a foV ; Mota 
igamam^ we (e^clitHive), Lau i[famL 

Other consonants which are dropped in Liu arc ft, I, n, s, t, w, 
but their loss is not alwaya denoted by the presence of a break” 
in the pronimciation. In soine cftecs the loss of an initial t or of"" the 
Melanesian g ” is shown by the doubling of the initial vowe], e.g. 
oalarncri, to answer, which appears astd^onnrrin one of the hill langtiages 
of Ibc neighbourherad; ua, fish, for Mota 1 ^, Even where the “ break"' 
does occur in IjOU there is not such a pronounced emphnsis laid upon 
it as there is in the kindred language of Sa’a, Little Mala ; and one 
has to listen corcfully in order to catch the sound of it. A ft in Lau 
may replace an A in Sa'a : luka, to loose, Ba'a itihe. There is no preface 
of n in the sound of d, or of m in the sound of L Tho only use of te in 
is in the sounds ftw, i.e. and , Where w occurs in Sa"a its 
place is supplied in Lau by ftic: ftf«i/«, eight, Sa'a tcafu, or it is dropped, 
Sa"a uteo, bill, Ijiu w. The sound in Lau may represent pw in Sa'a ; 

gwQU, head, Sa"a or w in Motn: sti}ou, deserted, Sfota 

Kou, The sound of d in Lau is much the same as that of d in EngJiKh, 
That the sound in fjtii is a namJizcd wi is shown by comparing the 
instances where it occurs with the similar words in Sa a. where the 
sound is there represeuted by nuc. In piinling for native use ngw 
is represented by m, and ng by fu 

There is a slight iuterchungc betw cen n and f, nirm and lima, 
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five, hut it h probably due to tbe mHucuce of tbe hill languageB, 
and is not really chaiacteriatic of Lau. Bott i and r arc used, and the 
sounds arc distinot ; the 1 sound is trilled, and there is a pronounced 
lolling of the r. The b in I^au represents an s in Sa’a, a th tn some of 
the hill languages of north Mala, an r in others. 

Articles 

(a) l}emon3tTat{t:e : — 

Singular; no. at ; taa, te, tfta ; he, kwe, ffwe. /e ; tnaa, vitae. 

Plural: gi ; ofe. flfluwi ; jero. 

(h) Personal: a, ni. 

iVa denotes " the and is used with nouns both in the aingnlar 
and in the plural : na noni, the body; na ote Aoomwiu. your brothers , 
fia fttwo gi, the pigs ; it Is used witli numerals; ttajaife doo, the four ; 
na dbieofa ro tijwirae, the twelve meal it forms a plural with ji 
following the noun : no n^mne gi, the men. Na may be used with 
nouns when a particular thing is spoken of, and attention is directed 
to an object; it is also used with the interrogative faa: no (oa. 
what I It coalesces with the conjunction wio, and. 

5i is Ices definite and particular in meaning than ««, and also it 
denotes “ a, a part^ a piece, any **: ai fou, a stone ; s» kada, a time, 
the time when ; *i fi/«, the thing which. It may be preceded by na: 
na at aw, a bamboo splinter ; it may be followed by gi : at daa gi. 
the things. 

Taa IB the numeral “ one ” ; as an article it denotes “ a, another, 
a certain one ” : lee fo/o taa fmt, bump on a rock ; taa at doo. a certain 
thing ; laa balii *a&a, one hand, the other hand ; taa tvpaane, taa 
ngieane, odd men here and there ; laa ft tto, every hill ; taafuH ‘ae, 
a shell-money ; «J demonstrative, may be added ; tooni nj^wine, 
some men. 

Te is also a form of the numeral " one ” ; as an article it denotes 
** a, any, the same, a certain one *’; m', demonstrative, nmy be 
added: tent tiyuvinr, certain people; teai kada. by and by. Ata is a 
metathctic form of taa, one, and denotes '* another, a difierent one : 
lea ata /era, to go to another island. 

Kc denotes “ a little, a piece *’ ; it is followed by ai or fe. or is 
preceded by te : ro fcwi kara \ doa, two little bits of things ; fart ere, 
some firebrands ; heat kwaem gi. certain pieces of forest land ; /ef* 
»» doo, only one thing. 
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Ki^ denotes a ” j kwe afe, a matrix wosboji; Xna? ii^Qf a fish ; 
na ma}' precede t na kr^ ii*a the fishes; ffire is a vaniuit of Jhiw: 
gt(fe i{*a^ a fish ; ie ^pc Jbr&ru, a torch, 

/'c is used of thiags spherital in shape^ and eomsponds to Aoi of 
Sa'^a and to \ro of Mota: /e 'oto, an areta not I fe bubulu, a star ; it 
has a general use also: /e a^h, an act of intercesaiou, an incantation ; 
ftfi/e tw, a hill; it is used as a multiplicative: to Jk doo^ tw^ice. Man 
Ja the same word aa fttaa, eye, and denotes '* one, a unit ”; maafmt, 
a village : ftme la a contraction of mm and e, genitive : moefera, 
a village j man fimu, a fish-hook. 

Gt denotes plurality and follows the noun : m ngttai^ the men ; 
it may be separated from the noun x ngtnam those men i n iop 
a aarai ^i, the chiefs thiii^; d(ta gem their things ; jr* is used 
following all the forma of the persona! pronoim except those ending in tu. 

Ote is used of the plural of persona ; it precedes the noun ; ate 
ngwarie "a*, you men (Vocative); ote i^imnc the men; tm or (e 
may precede : na oiegeni, the women | /e oie tero, a company of lame 
people. It need not ho followed by gt, 

Ngwt is a prefix luarking reciprocity of relationship : ngtmi 
doormay brethren ; ngwai maa/ntm, father and son. 

A ia UBcd as a peraonaJ article with the names gf males only, 
both native and foreign : a Lea; a Peter. It is used aloo with doo. 
thing: a doa^ So-and-so; a doa m, the person (male); si ham, a word; 
o si ham. The Personal Word. 

Ni ia uoed aa a personal article with the names of females, both 
native and foreign, ni jJlitfi, w* ilfery; iif ai, the woman; it is used 
also with doQ, thing, and with at\ woman ; ni doa na, she ; it is uaed 
with certain relationship terms; ni tee my mother; but is 
not used with a/t or geni, wife, woman. It is not ttaed with 
the plural. 

Koltns 

1 . Nouns to irhkh the poMesshe pranorniml sajixes mag be added x 
these ale nouns denoting!— 

(а) Parta of the body, hand, arm, eye, etc. : hand, ^abagu, 

my hand. 

(б) Fosititm, ond, midiJJe. tcip. bottom: butt, behind, hun^tf 
Iwhind me; i iitiWiw. tn the midat; *rsi7qna, its end; t iumem 
tofeo. beside the Jake ; » fajona, on top of it; bojona, the bottom. 

(e) Certain tenufl of relationsliip: Aoafi, brother, sister, ama. 
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father, are never vssti without the possessive sufibces. The other 
rektioimhip terms emplo}' the personal pronoun to denote possession. 

2. Fffrttudion of «oanj. Nouns which have a special termination 
showing them to he nouns substantive are: (n) verbal nouns, and 
(6) independent nouns. 

{a) Vtrbal nouns are formed from verbs by the terminations 
a, fa, ha,ta, Hfloo, winmae. to die, nwfo, sickness, death, wanitfefao, 
danger, iiwniaria, danger, sickness ; kmila, to bear children, hoaUifa, 
family; fak, to give, to make presents, fatettga, a wedding fcaat. 

The terminations in ngaa and ma are rare in Ijiu. Inatances are 
tigaitgaa, a debt incurred, o^, offani, to incur a debt; mooiiMt. a dance, 
ai’a IMHO, to dance ; ha to bend, hama, double. The termination foo 
is gemndival and denotes the act of doing a thing; it may be added 
to a compound verb to which the object is attached: /onnuiedaroltm, 
the killing of those two people. The termination In has a gerundival 
force also, and ia not used without the posseaaive pronominal suffixes 
attached: faasifo, to lower, faasifohtw /nr«, the lowering of a net 
for the first time, 

Compouad ndiirifi oiny he found bj tbe suftising of to tue ^ 

lust member, ^irigiri lifoj t-o giiaBh tbe girigiri tbe gpJishiog 
of teeth ; ani, to eat, Qnilarta^ eating it, amhnaUta, the eating ol it; 
Jtutirefoixafoa, the cutting of it. 

There are oertairi adjectives to which the noun termination loo 
ifl uttachetl: diefia, good, diemha, goodnesa; Ewtla, big, baUalw, 
bigness; but these words are probably of verbal formation and not 
tnic adjective^* 

(i) hidepe^idnd ti^tiN^.—The usual termiimtion is na, and this w 
added (1) to certain relationship terms; (2) to the cardinal uumerals 
to form the ordinal. 

(1) The nouiTiS ao formed are alwaya preceded by the prefia: 

which niairks reciprocity of relationship, the numeral fOj. two, being 
prefijtetl : nJ two brothers, or^ two sisters. The form 

ree/ctnci^ ro S^laf^j mother and chi Id, ahows this na added to 

the termination f<i; and Aflas■i7^^a^ Aaos^inua: m n^icai two 

brothers^ ngicai haa^ittaa, brethren^ show fan, or its variant M4ja, 
added to a relationship term. 

(2) Numerals rua, tw^o, ruana, second. The words for “ third 
and ** eighth ou/a, km>ula {ktmula) show km a termination and also 
ahow the loss of the letter f. It seems probable that h in these inatatices 
is tor na. 
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3. C&i%sirud forin .—make a conatnict form the letter e, a 
genitive^ is added to the first of two nouns * tohe ftra^ a lull ; /tdit 
men's huiadiwork, TMien the first noim ends in & or 
ue and oe of the coustruet forms are eontracttsd to i: akwak 
ten men ; f?ma, oite^ a, ma€ /era, a hamlet; aMo, piece, abate *ai, 
a log. This e may be added to riiao, first, naae lifu^ the chief 
piece. 

i. Gmiltve felation .—The genitiTo relation of notms one to another 
is effected by the use of the prepoeltions li^ i ; ni is used mainly 
in construction : fate m /era, a nstiYe paddle ; ngwarte ni a hill 
man ; it also expresses purpose and condition : ai lifu ni ka 
a place for him to go to; iwrit gu die nau ni tea, 1 do not want to go ; 
doa ni m&aha ‘ffna, a thing to be afraid of. In certain words ti replaces 
ni: manfinioea, enemy; gtcau li elders. The genitive i 

appears in lifai n^a^ a porpoise tooth ; gmi i Sa'a^ a Sa^a woman ; 
^i«ri {ffwau t) fcio, hea<i of a bouito ; mumidi (mumudu t) doe, scraps 
of food ; it coiDbineg with so to make si which expresses purpose. The 
genitive may be omitted : ngimne tab, a hill man. 

The possessive pronoun *am may be used to denote the genitive: 
taani ngfsane ^ana tom nae, aome of those people. A genitive relation 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronoun of the third person 
singular in agreement tvith the idea expressed m the second noun of 
the pair: i tabna/era, on the top of the hilLi+ W here the second noun 
is followed by the plum] article, the pronominal suffix ja generallv 
in the singular form ; gicama f^mne men's heads. 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as possessive in coses 
where the pronoun can not lie suffixed : a/e mu, my wife ; aarai nia, 
her husband. 

The instrumental prefix i occufB^ but is not very common : gau, 
to hook: igaa, a crook. 

6. PturaL—Ta show plurality g{ is used foltowiog the noim. The 
wort! W, manjp may he added immediately after the noun : m 
ngtpam 'ara gi many men : a doornail, ngwane "om nib gi, So-and-so 
and all his people. WTieii Vm is employed gi may be omitted. The 
persona] pronoun third person plural, gera, is used as the plum! article 
with per^ns: gem ioh, the hill people ; gem a cfoo, ScHand^so and 
tho^ with him; but gera is not used before an adjective as a collective 
pronoun like I'ra, the, in ifoia : ngwane ta^a gi\ U}oa bad people, not 
gem ta*a. Totality and completion are shown by mt, finished, oreui m: 
igera aui, all of them ; gera ka mi m, they have gone already. The 
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Lau people of Ataa Cove sufiuc tlie primoun third singulsi and all 
persons plural to a noun ajuta formed from o/w, to complete, in order 
to ejzpnas " totality ” : a/«fana /era, all the country ; o/ufo3fera, 
all of them; hut Snlu Vou sayB, /era aut, the whole place, and 
Slit, all of them. The numeral Jtioafu, eight, is used of an indefinite 
number : fctpalu fli dooiji, all the things •, ktealtt ngmanc, eight men. 


6. ffctidrr,“There is no grammatical gender. The words n^warte, 
male, jent, female, are added when the noun docs not carry a se* 

distinction. - v *1. 

7. J?ef(Ut(msAi> /eiros.—With the eaception of ha^h brother, 

sister, and doora. elder brother (elassificatorj'), the relationship terms 
are not used with the suftsted pronouns, tii, mu, tw, etc. The prefix 
wprat denoting reciprocity of relationship may precede, ami in speaking 
of pairs of relatives re, two, is added : to nfftmi haasim, two brothers, 
etc. Cf. N'owns, 2 (6), 

The word for “ father " is waia, with moa as vocative : a i^fci nau, 
my father ; of nioa *«?, oli ray father 1 is a cry of lamentation. The 
article used with tee. mother, is tiv ; ni tee mu. ray mother; ei tee ‘ae. 
oh my mother 1 a cry of lamentation : re teehm. mother and 

child. The word for *' child ” is njtwfo : nifineia « doo, St^and-ao’s 
child ; bare utfieeh, children I Two other words beside haasi are used 
to describe the brother-sister relationship, ngrraem. ngteat 

apirttne; the first portion of these is the raciprocal prefis, 
and the second word in each case denotes mole . 

8, A word gala, little, which is a noun, is used preceding a noun 
to describe something young; gala ngtcela, a little child; this is 
used with the construct particle e : gale boso, a little pig. There w 

a use of gck with a similar meaning. 

A noun ai is used to denote '* woman , wife , 01 nou, my wi e , 
ai Aarji, a nuiiden ; ai too i bisi, the woman undergoing separation , 

ni ai, the woman. . 

To.estpre8a "thing”, "kind”, " rert ” a noun of, «, is used : 
sat ei, the thing which ; ton icni ai, some things (out of a number) , 

(e ai fli doo, one of a kind ; le doo ai, another kind of thing, fe eat (ti, 

duty, obligation j “person ” is ami. 

The words ‘oe, e are used with the vocative, the former following, 
the latter preceding the noun, and used with personal namesme 
dnoraga brethren 1 e aamU Sir 1 Doo, thing, is used witli the / 
personal articles to express “ person "; a dno. So-and-so (male person) ; / 
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HI dw, the vronviD. Doo may be used as » verb: *o ihoa « (fee na, 
eat this thiog; doolana, the doing of it. 

Phono uss 

The pronouns njay be classified as (a) those used as the subject 
of a verb; (b) those sufilixed to a verb or a preposition as object; 
(c> those suffixed to nouns substantive and denoting possession. 


Singubr : 


A, ProMouiM used o$ l/u Sul^ect of a Kerb 


Plum! 


K i«OM, now, ffu (jh/}. 

2. i'*oe, ‘oe, ‘o. 

3. iHia, ««i, HI, e. 


Inclusive; 1. i^ia, gia, kia ; ig(du, gala. 

Exclusive; L yomi, i»*,* 

2. lywnta, gamu, mti ; igamolu, gamdu. 

3. igem, geta, (a ; idalu, dalu. 

Dual 

Inclusive i 1. i^bto, gom. 

Exclusive: U igitmeTe,ffametr,meT€, 

2. i^mom, yomoro, gamoroa, moro. 

3. idem, dato, idaroa. 

L All the forms, except gu, \ ni, e, mi, am, to, are used as 
tussive pronouns when the suffixed pronoun cannot be added to 

the Qoun: gmi inau^ my wife. 

The forms with initial i am never used by themselves as the 
subject, but are accompanied by one of the shorter forms; the use 
of the two forms together denotes eraphasis. The three longer forms 
iP the sin^Iar are of more or less infrequent use except for eniphiiais 
The initial 1 of the longer forms is run on to the preceding vowel in 
proRuncjation. 

2. JUI tl» fom. ,itho.t imti.1 i 
th. y«h. \\k.„ u„» .« tt,. rt, 

Th.^ Aon or™ p, (M, c *, k, ^ 

•tibjKl,; . ^ you i^id it. Tbo Sulu Vw. p„pfe „„d u, 

hu^C! *”■ nt »*<l « rTml .umW. 

ou^enote a more r^tneied number of persons. 
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3, Nia U tiseJ aa toeaning there ia it is : nia st img 
/K ite ‘and, it is not that 1 own it ; it also pi^cs personal namfis: 
doo nia a Toti, the property of Toli. WTiea the meaning is “ tbeie is ”, 

” it 18 ", Jiia ia preceded by e : enifl naim, that is so t geknste^mta 
faida, there was a little child with them : te fiywane cnia i beu, there 
was only one man in the bouse. 

A'i is used in affirmations : ni dietui. that’s all ri^t! it b seen 

also in nijai. ntfei, what ? where ? 

B is generally inicd of the neuter; « langi, no, not, there is nothing; 
e rut fia, it is finiaherl ; e ataa, how is it ? It is also used following 

a noun : uiet e ‘ant, the rain (it) came on. 

■1, Ta is used aa subject instead of nio and gcra at the resumption 
of a narrative or following a collective noun ; too ta hasa, those who 
(Miy BO ; to few ««■», and said ; it carries a Bubjunctive fo^: 
diena ta tigalia. it U not right that they should take it ; it is used 
with ispgative iiad verbEl particl-M : 

5. The pronouns of the third person singular and plural may be 
used of impersonal and inanimate things. 

B. Pronowiw Su^xed to Verbt or to Prtposiihm as 01^ 

•f 

Singular i— 

1. JMIW. 

2. ‘oe. 

3. a. 

Plural 

Inchjsive: 1. 

Exclusive ; 1. jameh*. 

2. ^nBfjtu, jafHolu. 

3. gera, da, dalu. 

Dual :—■ 

Inclusive: 1 . goro. 

Exclusive; 1. gameff- 

2, gamoTO, 

3. daf^* 

Examples of usage are : gotra haegera tut, they were all suiumoued , 
Kjo tea «na, be vrent tO' get it. A second object of the verb always 
appeaw in the suffixed pronoun third person singular and plural; 
htai adasia na ofu, 1 did not see a canoe. Da is used Instead of g^ 
when the emphasis is less pronounced. All prepoaitiona governing 
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notim Imve the pronouii ayflixed aa an anticipatory object in agraa- 
mcnt with the noim: faa^a si doo nae, concerning (it) that thing. 

The verb dwi, to wish, may have the pronoun of the object suflixed 
when another verb follows i fttm rfort'a Ua, I do not want to go. The 
pronouns are suffixed to faijili alone ; tai%JiUnau, 1 alone. 

The forms in h arc used of a restricted number of pefsons. 

C. Proiumns Su^xed io JVowiw or (o Verbal Nouns used as Preposiliont 

Siugultir:— 

L giK 

2. mu, 

3. na. 

PlumI 

Incliiflive ; L goJu, ga, 

Exclit^ive : L gami^ midi, gamelu, nielu, 

2. gamu, miu gatnoln. 

3 . da, dalu, 

DiiaJ — 

iDcIuaive: 1. 

Exclusive : 1. 

2. 

3* daro. 

These arc the pronouns denoting posaeaaion, and they ore 
suffixed to a certain class of nouns only, viz. those which denote names 
of parts of the body, or of family relationabips. The forms in In denote 
H ne^triction in the Qumber of the persons concemeti. 

Several words which are emploj-ed as prepositions or pronouns 
have these pronouns attached, thus pro^ng that they are nouns ; 
fua, to, ioT,/aleafvaffu, give it to me ; sk, to, towards, at the house of ■ 
r dao eiega, he has arrived at my House. Certain words which show 
a noun termination, but which have no independent existence as 
nouns, have these pronouns attached s ole/ana, straight opposite it 
because of it ; oojada, enceinte (plural) ; afalana, all of it. The verb 
too, to hit, try. used in many compoimda, e.g. Aa,Ho too, to feel with 
the hand, takes these suffixed pronouns of the object, a^ does also 
Aaitama, to know : ;tu /laitaTnajtii, I know (it), 

DbMONSTHATJVK PftONOOSS 

The« are no.,«»«. this, these, n«, that, those, logo, teJb, that over 
there. They are used following a noun or n pronoun * o nffUMh iw, 
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this person ; t«« nana, at this place ; i* we noe, at that place; or they 
may be used with the simple nueaning of “ this ”t “ that ■ Ae, 
thnt, ie uskI in tKe speech af Atjwi fove. A pKmoun 7 ii is prefaced to 
the personal pronouaa for emphasis ; iw' ttflWi etc,* and 

to the intorrogatives where ? i^^ho I ihjo nt/ei, where is it 1 

ntfei ‘ojii whosoever of you« Another «i is aulfcEed to taa^ 

one: lent too, cert-ain people. 

iNTEBROCATtVE PrONOUSS 

The interrogativpa are to; #»', who ? foo. what 1 The form ti ia used 
ia Ataa Cove. The personal article makes afef, ati, who 1 singular, 
with ffera lUei, gem alt, as pluraL The use of tho article marks the 
words as nouns. Tei stands for the name of the person, and aid 
means “ ^Vhat is the name I ” atei ngtmnc, what person ? *» oto', 
whoso thing ! The demonatrative pronouns iwi. nae, may be added for 
emphasis : atei noe, who is it then ? The adverb 6o may be added 
for emphasis : aid ha, who is it ? There is no indefinite use of oto'. 

Tlie article d may be used with ffla : d taa, what thing 1 »i taa no, 
what ia it f laa ai iaa, (one) what thing ? Tm may follow the noun : 
ti doo (iM, what sort of thing ? The adverbwhere ! may be 
used with ni prefbeed as an interrogative pronoun as stated 
above. 

I-VDEFisriTE Pronouns 

A'iifei is used as an indefinito pronoun; ntJei lea haea, whosoever 
Bays- The uses of (aa, le, as indefinites have been dealt with under 
“ Articles These two words are used as signifying " any, some, 
other, another The noun at (et) denotes “ another ”; see 
"Nouns” 8. 

RELATni! Pronouns 

There are no relative pronounstheir place is supplied in two ways. 

1. By the use of the sufibced pronoun and the demonstratives no, 
nae: tnia tio Aw toe kekerofana, this is he of whom I spoke, 

2. By the use of a co&idinate clause; igami na iooa gem rikigera 
na, we are they whom they aaw. 

Possessive 

1. ‘aga, ‘agn'a, 

2. 'amif, ‘oiBu'fl. 

3. "aiMi, nana. 


Singular: — 
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Plural. 

Inclusive: 1. 'aga, 'agQ]u, tmgalu'a 

Kxclusivc ; I, ‘agami, 'agamelu^ nagamelu^a. 

2. ‘a^Niu, 'aganwAu, ‘amolu'a, tu^matu'a. 

3, ‘agera, Wa, ‘arfalit. 

Dual 

Incloaive: 1, ‘agorOy'^agow'a. 

Pixel usive ; 1. ‘agameK. 

2. *agQ7fK)ro, ‘iigaiwn‘a, 

3. 'edaro, ttodaro'a. 

The possessive is used 

1. Of things to cftt nnd drink: gi/atigaha sotnething for me 
to oat; *0 yalia ‘snm‘a. take it for jrour eating; si doo ‘am gm 
hata aaint gt, food for the priests. AVhea the sense relates to food in 
general, and not to a particular mcai, the ordinary persoiml pronouna 
are employed as possessives: H hs/a ni gu^it inau, some ivutej-for 
me to drink. 

1 As meaning " for me ** for my part etc.. ” belonging to, 
at, with ” I geni 'agu, a wife for me; tiia fra «o ‘am, he went His way 
w kiiiadau go *agu‘a, if 1 but touch ; een‘ gia ixfi ngalia /era nia 
agala, that 's-e may g<>t his land for ourselves; « rwamaiwo nta ‘am, 
power m itself ; « Uingi ‘ana, not in it. lost; ‘oh> kdia katana ‘am a 
ngteatu hha, a^ that man his name ; e baUa tasa ’am, it is bigger. 
For emphasis am with the personal pronoun is uswi instead nf the 
possessive: ta ntalau ‘ani gets, they treated them eTiUy ; e hngi 
taa doo ‘ani mu, there is nothing in me. 

3. As the object of an intransitive verb (i.e. a verb which cannot 
suffix the pronoun as an object); gera da jtwfe ‘ono. they marvelled 
at him ; nau iu » 'omu, T beseech thee; bata ‘ana, bles^ is be. 

4. Aa the object of a verb when a word inter^-enea between vtth 
and object; ma hdm Wee ‘adalu, he regarded them fixedly; ka 
lukatai haujini 'am, let him go secretly; «w ak ta a ‘am, it bit him 

bfldlTT, 

5. With the noun ruana. friend: ‘agu, my friend : with 

Mri, tOf frQwoTfl: tin *agu, townirf me. 

The forms ending in lu denote a restriction in the number of the 
^rsoBs concerned. The five forms which begin with arc probably 
drawn from the hiU languages, and are not true Lau forms Thei* 
are used as meaning “ for his part ", etc. 
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Adjectives 

* L The adjective follows the noun. Words which are qualifying 
terniH may be ua«l in the form of verbs, but sonic of these may be 
used without, verbal particles and following the qualified word : 
mtmne baila, a big man ; nffuvla lo'ou, a little child, 

2. Certain words have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is uaal only of iidjccti'V'ca. 

(fl) Adjeeih'&l are: *£1^ iti; these arc attached to 

noiiofl substfl^nti ve and to verba: nwfo, night, rormio^ belonging to 

darkness; kaulaji, evening, i Aau/q/f‘a, iti the evening; bulu, to he 
black, frutwftt'a, black; *ae, iiource, ^tieJa. rooted ; fcohM, to be well 
filled out, htbuiohula, fat. 

(6) Adjectitial firejlxei are ‘a, ttio, fflfrt; these are all prefixed to 
verbs, llic prefixing of *a forms a participle : lute, to loose, ‘afuia, 
loosened ; hufb. t-o turn, ‘abulo, reversed ; msbuiobulo, reversed; difa, 
to be slippery, slippery; latabufobidp, head over heels. 

3. CoHiportWM,—Degrees of compsirison arc shown by the use of 
adverbs, or by a simple positive statement- The vfords used are 
tostr, beyond, in excess ; a.SMt, very, too much. The p(^essive is 
used with Mm: boso n/a batta tosa ‘ana gtettua, a pig ia bigger than 
a lat; | 7 ero ‘on? lam ‘tfi/Kinii, they are more numerous than we are ; 
Ilia batta ania, it is too large- A positive statement carries comparison 
bv implication ; doo nae nia haita, that one is the biggest; ifoo no 
niii dinut, doa no »*i« ta'a no, this one is good, that one is bad. 

Vr-ftES 

Words may tie used as verbs by prefixing the verbal particles, but 
some words ore naturally verbs as being the names of actions and 
not of things- There are also verbs which have special forms as such 
by means of a prefix or a termination. 

1. The tvrfml pattidet are te, te, te. The particles are written 
apart from the verb, but in speech the fimt tivo arc joined to the 
governing pronouns of the first and second persoiViaingulnr,yii (fei), 0» 

A'o is used l)oth of present and of future time, the illative^ may 
be added; niVt te/E bae urU, then said {says} he; f/atiuia te *oni<x aif<ru, 
what arc we to eat i klea te rerfo, go till nightfall; mef«* rm ka dani 
ka dam, we worked till right up to daylight; the subject need not 
stated; t/era loo aroaro ka mi, when tlicy were quiet; te may 
used in negative senterwes with the nddilioii of », not; tesi ioholo, 
it is not fitting; teai (ifu ka on, without any omission. 


s" r 
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Ao Is used only with the pei^oal pronoun aerond peri^on singular 
jitid may either present or future time; the illative fi nwiy be 

sdded. It is probable that ko is not an independent form^ but that 
the a of ia has been assimilated to the o of the pronoun with which 
it is usedp ito thus becoming ko. 

Ke ia used only with fi, illative^ and ai negative; it genemllv 
denotes a future : #i rfoo na keji dm tiiai, then will this thing come 
to pass ; it hffoa ke^i funa^ no word ahall fail ; nia e hngi k^n d^ria, 
he will not wiih it; diena ta ngatia, it is not right for them to 
take it. 

2. Tvrn^ and Moods. ^The use of a subjunctivo ia formed by 
f^ri, in order that: tiom eeri ka rikia^ his desire was to see him. A 
geiundive is foimed by the addition of the siiffix fa to the verb with 
the suFixing of the pronouns of the object: hatmgilam, the killing 
of him. 

Conditional jarticles are sq, «, ofo, ata, bofo, b>we. So denotes 
“ if, haply, supposing tLat, about to, likely to ” ; to «i'oe taari, if it 
really is you ; so »» nau, so «i gera, whether it be I or they ; ma hi 
garofigta si manga a Ilerad so ka faaiatnia, when it tame to the time 
n'hen Herod was about to show him. 

Si denotes “ if, as if, supposing, about to ft is used as an 
optative, or as denoting intention; « la lofo t halo, as if it were 
go.ng up to the sky t e (aa doo si ka too haujini, there is oothiug 
that can be secret; si ‘ana mouria, si ‘ana ntaea, whether in life or 
death. Si appears to be eompounderl of so and t, the genitive denoting 
purpose; but si in Mota is used much as si is in Lau, 

Aso begins a sentence and denotes posaibiUty or probability ; it 
also gives indirectness as meaning “ haply, it may be that, supposing ”. 

Ala begns a sentence and introduces a doubt or a warning ; oJo 
ka via, it may rain \ oia ka ta‘a, lest it be spoilt. 

Bom denotea '* haply, is it that ? ” Jt may open or dose the 
sentence. It is also used following aso. Botq^ hns a similar meaning. 

The illative isyE which denotes " thereupon, then, in that ease 
just now, for t he first time ”, It is joined on to the verbal particle 
or to the governing pronoun us«l either with or without a verbal 
particle : la kafi uiii, thereupon they said ; ‘ojS haea, you are to say. 

There is no word in Uu cortesponding to the f-jigliah use of 
" that " in dcclamtory sentences, and a coordinate sentence must be 
employetl; in 8a*a uri is employed in this connotation, as si is in Mota 
is used following the verb to form a preterite; »ia mae „„ 
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he is dead , e tea tia 'ana, he has gone. Finality is atoft-n by the use 
of svi, fiaiehed: ni’a tce^ dao tftji na, when he shall have arrived ; 
mi wa, sui tua^ “ thereupon, then,” begin a .sentence. 

For the imperative the simple verb is «fle<l: *o tea, 'o lea 'amrt, 
tea 'aniM, lea. go away ! ‘o fea fan. ‘o tatoo fan. you go. you stay ! 
fast may be added for politeness: fea fasi ‘aw«‘a, you go 1 

3. Negative Pnrffafes.—The foregoing particles arc not used by 
thcmBelves in negative sentences, but require the addition of « : 
in I kaei a<fa*ioi, we did not see it. Si is used by itself as a negative 
misi haea no, we did not say so. f/ingi is the ordinary negative used 
in denial. With the pronoun e it is used in negative scntencca: e langi 
nuK fru fea. I am not going. It may combine with si: nfa langi n 
kaiianaatui, he docs not know j e fan^K fatsi tea, I am not going , o< 
'a latigi ‘oei dona, you will not like it. The dehortative and the 
negative imperative is si: ^o*i lea, do not go I 'oe ‘osi faib, do not 
forbid it! The genitives iii, i, are used to express purpose. 

4. Sujfxcs tQ Ferfw-—There are certain terminations which, when 
added to intransitive verbs, i.e. to verbs to which the pronoun of the 
object cannot be snffixetl, make them definitely transitive or detenome 
their action upon some object. These suffixes are of two forms 

(o) The vowel i by itself, or a consonant with f: /, It. mi, nji, 
n, si. Examples arc: manata, manotai; taa, fori/f,■ nioe, rttocfi ; 
fliin, onoiniAatt. fia ttngi; s/ibe, siberi ; ada, adatt, 

(fi) The termination oi is sulBsed to nouns to convert them into 
verbs transitive: halo, sun, Aofoai, to shine on, of the sun. When ai 
is sufllxed to verba the syllable iii may be added, and to this form 
«im‘ the consonants /, mi, ng, t, are prefixed; oft, to return, ofiyamt. 
to return with ; cafa, to answer, aalatnaini, to consent; Aou, to become, 
kaungairii, to make(iu. to trnv'el about) fiitfetat, to carry an, 
article about. The forma in ai are also used intransitively. The forma 
fai, fat, added to certain verbs carry a participial meaning; moi, 
tai, ngai, ate used as transitive suffixes without the addition of ni . 
In pronunciation, the oof hi is frequently tumetl into c when t or u 
follow, but do not precede. 

With cither class of suffixes there is no difference between one suffix 
and another, except that faini denotes “ accompanying , and may 
be connected with the preposition /hi, “with.” 

'Jin' is used as u transitive suffix 5 m, to throw, ui'iini, to throw 
away | taba, to strike, iaba'ani, to destroy. This may be the preposi¬ 
tion 'am'. 

±•1 
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5. Prefixes to — The-Jsc ^ne rjiii^atjve and recIpr&caL Ths 

is /flfl : it may be prefixed to almost any word^ and it may 
be used with woidy which kare a transitive aufKr. The use of foa 
frequently obviates the addition of a transitive snflix and of itself 
makes inerbs transitive. 

The reciprocal prefix is hmi. The addition of hcai may eanse an 
enlargement of the action of the verb by inolnding the subject* The 
adding of a transitive sulhx to the eomponnd verb with A-wai does not 
neceasarily cause it to be transitive, and the object of such verba, used 
intransitivelyt is supplied by the possesaive pronoun. The illative, Jf , 
marks repetition or continuance as well m restoration; in these 
coaea it is followed by the adverb kit*^ again, with go added. 

6. Passim . — The passive is expressed by the impersonal use of 
the personal pronoun third person gera, (o, with the verb and the 
adverb fio^ already : gem iaufii they have washed it^ i.e. it has 
been washed. The word haeiam^ It is said, U used as a passive: 
doQ hartana, the thing which has been aaid* 

The vowel a is suffixed to certain verba to form a passive : asi, 
to throw, asia, much, excessive ; bua, to inaugurate^ bma, used for 
the first time ; hma, to rise, of the heavenly ^dies, doni e kwamia, 
it is daybreak. 

T* Aimliatg verbs-^lu, to put/" m used as meaning to be, 
to become ” ; Aow, -* to make/' with the posseflsive means to 
become, to tnm into*'. 

8. Rejtexive X noun form fain, " of one s own accortl, by 

one^s self,” is used with i following the verb to denote reflexive action, 
the pronoun being sufiixed : fi*a hatingia i fuhna, he killed himaelf. 
Tala may be used preceding the verb. 

&. Reduplicaihn of verb : verbs are reduplicated in two ways - 
ta) by reduplication of the first syllable : Hu, Win ; bae, hahoc ; (i) by 
repetition of the ivhole word : gwou, gioougw&u. There is no difTerence 
in meaning between the various forma beyond an intensification of 
meaning. In the case of verbs which normally should show a break 
e.g. ^ 00 , to stay {Sa^a io'o), the first vowel of the reduplicated form 
is short I totoo. 

Adtohus 

There are pure adverbs in Lau, but many words used as adverbs 
are truly nouixs, while others arc verbs. 

1. Adverbs of place.— mai, here, hither; hko, there ; kou, away ; 
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t Jee, i JKJ? na, » #« ndiia, here, m this place; * see uae, there, in that 
place ; alaa^ i alaa, up, coat, south ; tea, north ; eidc, i Mi. 
on the side of, on the other side, Mi fia, on this aide, baU toko, on that 
(other) aide : ifai, ijei, where ? ita mat ifei, whence ? tan (a verb), far 
off; i lattgi, up; t atto, down ■ ™i{Aa») on the ground. 

The adverb mat, here, " place where,” is also used w'lth the 
locative .■ to denote “ place at ” : o du mat i kajo, have you been 
bathing in the river ? wau too tnai i toh, I have been in (come from) 
the hills; mat aa mat tnoo, from of old; si indoofl jjmh i the 
kingdom of heaven, 

2. Adveihn of (ime.— kada, kada [na, when ; d kada, st manga, 

kado manga, the time when ; i OBffihi, when I d kada tUaa, 

what time ? when ? inao ««Ji, from of old t ‘tsiH^nna na, henceforth ; 
<dMo/o«. wait a while, presently; ««ri, just now; ton, tou go, again ; 
oU, back, afresh ; ua na, already ; no, yet, still, still left; toitjt wa, 
not yet; ua go i ubortgi, in the early morning; /ri, nlwaya, for ever ; 
toajiri, everlasting; to/ow, once for all, finally, “ one tune " ; foo ka 
tau. for ever ; suii dani, stifi danifiri, daily; tara, faraVna, to-day ; 
tiboftgi, abottgi'a, in the morning; hadaji, tortdajS’o, in the evening , 

) TO, i Togi, yesterday ; i ro git, formerly; maednai ifafo, tw-o days ago , 
ibobongi, to-morrow ; {iJfuJic, the third day on ■ (i)fafani. the fourth 
day on ; f'l ffookaa, the fifth day on ; fore'ena fao forfo, to-mgbt, l^st 
night: aliali, takv<alakwa, hkuatahraa, quick, quickly; flwosia, while. 

When *’ may be expressed by the use of the verbs leu, telea, to go, 
totoo, (t)tofao, to be ; fen also denotes " it ” M ka haita. if it were a 
big one. 

3, Jtlwrfw o/manner —iJiJtffto, like,ns, as if, as it were; two other 
words inato, o/q/ana, belonging to the language of the hill peoples, 
ate Bometimes used ; ««i, thus, as it were; used of reported speech ; 
rtrinoe, thus; un’tiami, like ; urm, just as if, like ; urw si ton, like 
what ? litoa, e ataa. how i; ada. asiada. completely, too much ; 
■saiHiwto (Ataa Cbvo), granted that ; fabdtte, rnamataWmi. merely, 
only; tefou. together, at one time, once for all; a/m (Ataa Ctovc), 
altogether; fiom, bome.mone. Wo, t/ota na, introduce a note of mdefimte- 
ness or of doubt or of qualification ; fdei, taari, haply, are used in 
explanations; ba gives force to the narrative, and also makes the 
diction less abrupt; /osi marks a polite request or conveys an aoriat 
force to the verb; go qualifies the preceding word and also conveys 
an idea of limitation : irtaago a^t'a, 1 for my part; too ^ ‘ana, it is 
still there ; go follows to«. “ again, also ” : iikim tou go, I too ; tow, 
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tosu t<kJ muth ; the me of the verbal partieie with tasa : ka 
it is too muchn shows tissa to be a verb^ 


Preposition?^ 
h Simple Prejmiti&^uf 


Loc4itiA-e I, 

MotioD to tin', sidit i&tilL 

Motion irotn faa^i, ila^ 
Causation 

Position sumi. 


Dative 

InstTumeottii *afut, 'ant. 
Relation 'ona, ^ant^^i, 


iisi, !ao, la. 

Genitive ni, i; e. 


The locative ia wen In ifai, ifei, where ? it le also largely used with 
sd^-erbB ol place and time, and it precedes everj' place immc. Witt 
the exception of the locative, the instnnuental, the genitive, and also 
'am, ito, and fv, all the foregoing prepositions are used with a fiuflixed 
pronoun, and those printed with a hj^then ore never need without 
such pionoims ; lio is followed hy the possessive 'ana : lia niaj ‘ana, 
from it, from thence, Fonim, against, opposed to, is used in Atau 
Cove. Vti denotes “towards, for the pnqrose of": lea uria, go and get 
it: rao urj, to work at a thing; ari 'a^u, towards me ; un'a, for the 
purpose of; urio tan, wherefore. Suli, ifvli, denote " motion after, 
motion over " ; «ifjo rnaedam *oro, during many days. Faafi denotes 
“ motion from ” ; Ha is used of “ place whence": Ua mai i/ei, 
whence ? *a ua ijiai inao, from of old. Faaji means " about, concerning, 
because of : faajia ti taa. about what ? Saugi denotes “ on behalf 
of, protecting, opposing *': balae sumi, to accuse ; taic sumi, to 
withstand, FoTUHti means “ a^iust, to meet,” Fu, to. appears in 
fu i/era nia, to his village; funitei, to whomsoever ; /mb generally has 
the pronoun sulExed as the object. 

Of the two instrumental prefixes ‘am, ‘ant, which denote " there¬ 
with, thereby ", ‘awa ia used by itself alone, or else is followed by an 
article before the governed noun; ‘a»i is generally followed by a 
pronoun: 'aiii'o, therew-ith ; dso 'ani nau, a thing foo- me to do - 
'oni taa, with what ? and not aaia taa, 'Ana also denotes " concerning' 
from, of, by, time when ": te Hffiratie 'ana tooa nae, a man of thS 
people ; ‘o ngaKa ‘ana aln. from whom did you get it ? eoea 'ana 
hatam, call him by his name. Mni denotes " concerning, with, of, 
in ” : t£ ngwane 'ani maku kwahcaoa. a man in white clothing ; 
nffKone 'ani gatnu. a man of your company j ‘oni may bo followed 
by a pronoun denoting the object. 
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/oi nieiiiks with ; fainau, with me; may bo added: fainw, 
with it, moreover, and. 

Sk sia. ia b noun and is never 'uiscd without a Buffised pronoun. 
Ite mciming is “ at, ut the house of, to, towards By the ordinary 
ifelancsian idiom place at" is used of “motion towards": 
iKganKlw. at our house; ere, at the fire; fea mai tiegu, come 

here to me; /afl/utnia show it to him; gani ask him for 

it The locative i may precede ; the form «fl is used as well as s«. 
Un means “over, on behalf of, protecting", In. denote "m, 

inside ”; the pronoun of the object may he sufiixed to lao. 

The genitives tii, i, have been dealt with under nouns; i is the 
genitive in most general use ; both of them arc used to express purpose, 
and fti denotes “ for, belonging to " : gera mou ni oli, they feared to 
return ; ott fim nt rojuii, he will not obey. 

2. ComjiouBd Pfejmitions 

These are nouns which arc used with the locative; the pronoun 
may be suffixed as the actual object, or as an anticipatory object when 
the actual object follows: i/afv. above, ifara, beneath, i ho, i hh, 
within, inside, in; i loo, the Slara Masike channel. Certain verbs 
ore used aa prepositions: itkkwi, to await, awnmo, while J garaaffi, 
to be near, garangia, near, close to. 

CoSJUXCTIOSS 

Copulative »iio. Diaiunctive hngi, foBffi t*w, mn 

Adversative (flo, mu la^, wm, 

Connective ««f. ««* no, am too, Conditional ‘ana. w, *i, am. oto, 

bom. 

Illative 

The copulative tm b uBwi IdlowiQg the mim iu summariee: 
ifa mu, rninu ma. fish and what not, birds and what iiot. Taa m 
probably the numeral ioa, one. Ma nia fe* OJ" are used 

at tho end of the B^ntence. A mark of quotation b uriL Neither* 
nor ” Lfl expressed bj a negative followed by fna. *' Untd is dao 
ha dao. 

Numerals 

The numerical system b decimal. All uombers ovef the ten 
are expressed in t^ns. 
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1 . eta, taa, U, ti, <Ua. 
2 - e fi«», to, m, 

3 . eolu. 

4 . ejai, 

5 . e lima. 


L CordhKth 

6. eom. 

7 . ef.u. 

8. e htceiw, 

9. eeiktea. 

10 . 6 akinala. 


In numbers other than eta, one, the initial e is omitted in quick 
counting. The article na is used with all the niunbots except eta 
an<l tangajulv. In compoeition “ one ” is taa or ie, *' two ia re ; 
taa, tc, also denote “ a **, ** only ” j ti is used in Ataa Cove, ifuo ia 
reduplicated into tatm. Kemdu, eight, is used of an indefUute number, 
or to express totality. Tangafalu is the " tenth ” of a series ; ahtcata 
is used for ten ” denoting n unit : o/bnrki /one no. a full ten. To 
exprf^ss the units above ten mono may be employed : oihnihi mono/oi, 
fourteen. In general practice nutnoi is omitted ; aJbettfe (aJhrab e} 
don fax Je doo, ten things four things, fourteen. A number short of 
ten is sarettga : u‘o lareixga, fish short of ten ; oitirafa ino ka gartnga, 
ten and some over. 

A “ hundred ’* is tat^Iau, e tangalau ; the construct' form tangaie 
is only used of fish ; for a hundred of everything else the methatbetic 
form talenge is used : lakt^e ugwane, a hundred men j laUmtfe «’ doo, 
a hundred thiugs. The sum above the hundred may be expressed 
by tfMrno, but in practice mona is geu€!rally omitted; lan^fnu fax 
Offaia fat, one hundred and fopt)'-four. “ Thousand ” is tomit, tuun* : 
rooMi si doo, a thousand things. " Ten thousand ” is inoh? ; mohii 
kai, a thousand yamB; ffiofc ah, a thousand taros; “hundred 
thousand " is i‘)ftf« ; /hirfu i ah, 100,000 taros ; jtud«/e niw, 100,000 
coconuts; kudi (imfu i) doo, countless numbers of things. 

Special words are used for the tens of certain objects: Jitxxta with 
the genitive e is used of “ ten ” of taros or yams ; j^nite ah ; il-o&i ja 
“ ten " of shell-moneys: iofriT xmlefo, ten shell-moneys ; lilh, te 
titio, is “ ten ” of bread-fruit ; iluitu, ten ibuoe, pandanus mats ; 
sifiohi is “ ten ” of garfish, and is also used for a “ thousand " of 
arecn nuts. FuIh, a part of tangafulu, ten, with the genitive i. and 
with taa, one, prefixed, is used of sheU-moneys with ten strings: 
taa/uti *(ic, a shell-money consisting of ten strings ; loafxtti Ufa, teu 
porpoise teeth; taa/uU doo, ten things; ro siXmi tm fulujten, 
in an unmnial s^m of counting; ada is “ ten “ of coconuts: 
ad£ niu. 
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2 . 

The canijnalB with a noun ending tw (1®) fo™ ordinale 

FiJ9t> e/aiw. Fourth,/a tna. Seventh, ^una. 

Second, raana. Fifth, liniam. Eighth, heouh. 

Third, oula. Sixth, ono»a. Ninth, Aiiuwna. 

The ordinals precede the noon : riMna njirane, the second man ; 
the article na may precede* The ordinals are used to express t e 
number of times: ruatia hu nia tea km, he went away the ^on 
time. iJuGn® ahw means “friend, fellowand is used with the 

possessive ; iia ruauo ‘ajefO, their fellows. a * rp 

“ Tenth ” is fanjq/uf« *ano. “ ^hie huntlred and twentv-firs 
is rendered (aMjslou, fo ahtala mam ftam, or, eta is employed instca 

of wiGsa etana. . - * j 

The forms oi/fa, ^ ^ 

of »w, and with a dropping of the 1 of olu, Jfcwsii*. “ How many is 
Jita, efla \ efta is used with the noun termination na : eftana, what 

numher is it ? 

MvUiplicatives 

The article fe is uaed to form muItipUcatiip-es : le ft Jw, once ; 
rok doo, twice j left Ustaa, one jonmey; ha<m^ kaJUaJeadi taalaa 
fuaga, how often shaU my brother barm me ? The cauaative/aa does 
not make multiplicativee, 

ExCLAMATtOSS 

lu, iuka, assent ‘ uoo, verily, is used at the end of a speech by the 
listeners to signify assent or approval fliir. well then! nc, is it so, 
is used in questions ; 'oe is used after the names of persons addressed : 
ngiPela 'ae, you 1 (boy, or girl, or adult person); e precedes personal 
names in addreaa ; e aarat, air; oi denotes reproof or regret, oi 
oe. abs, father ! oi ke *®e, alas, mother! arc erics of amen^tion; 
hi is added to the names of persons who arc summoned ; a denotw 
“don’t 1” “mindr’ ai calls attention; e. ee, denote disapproval; 
ea is equivalent to “ is that so 1” used after a statement; cm denotes 
“ that’s the way I ” and is used as an encouragement. 
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A STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE OF .\fARAV SOUND, 
GUADALCANAL, SOLOMON ISLANDS 

By W. G. IVENS, 5T.A., Litt.D., Rc^rch Fellow-, Uoiver^ity o( 

ifelboiLrae 

rf HE mnterifil for the study here presented was collected during ft 
A short Bt^iy lit Mumii Sound Ln 1927, iu puisuancc of my 
work. Bishop Piittcson, of the Melanesian Misaion, pubh^d 
emmnmtical notes of the language ot Ifomu Soimd at Auckland, 
New Zealand, about 1360, together with a short catechism, a tranelft- 
tion of the Apostles' Creed and the Lord's Prayer, and a list of ^rds. 
This material was edited by von der Gahelentz. and was published in 
his Mda^si«:hen SprocAen, Leipzig, 1373, I have v,-orked through the 
material and corrected it where necessary. The two pieces of transi¬ 
tion. Creed and Lord's Prayer, which appear in von der Gabelentz- 
are too faulty to be inserted here as specimens of the language, and 
1 had not the opportunity of correcting t hem. 

Bishop Patteson had several men from Maraii Sound with him 
at Auckland, among whom, according to the information given to 
roe. were Tootoo, Waafo mac. Waihunu, Nini pua, Porike, Pomsi 
(who died at Auckland), and also Vouvete of Kaoka. a village on 
the mainland near by. The large percentage of San ^stovnl words 
and granmmtieal constructions which appear in Bishop Patteson s 
roaterial, aa quoted by von der GabclcntE, ia probably due to the 
influence of Taroaninra, a San Criatoval man, who acted as guide on 
the visits to Marau Sound, and whose wife was a itirau Sound woman. 
Tamauiam was with the party at Auckland, and evidently “tod 
mtorpreter. He may even bive been commissioned by the Brnbop 
to render certain stuck pieces, e.g. the Creed, into the language of 
Mamu Sound. This supposition would account for the pi^nre m 
the tmnslationa of words like tahi, to live, tataro (San Cnstoval dodam) 
for " cross " and for such grammatical constructions as lO, persona 
article in San Criatoval, instead of o, the Mamu Sound usage. Also 
it would account (or the use of ni, demonstrative article, and 
personal pronoun 3rd singular. However, there is good mtemn 
e^ddeuoc that the work in the main was done by the Biiihop. 

During my stay at Marau Sound I made a list of words, and 
confined myBclf niamly to that, and to the editing of Bishop Patteaon*fl 
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material. The speech of the people in a difficult one owing to the 
imcertaintjr of some of the soiindH, to the free interchange of I and r 
in worths, and above all to the way in which the people speak. There 
is no movement of the upper lip in speaking, t he lipa arc but alight I v 
parted^ and the speech la thrust forward as it were. Little stress 
IS put on the words, and the result is a running sound of words, making 
it very difficult to distinguis^h between individtial words and to catch 
what is said. There is but little rise and fall of sound. The accent, 
if an>% falls on the lost syllabic. 

The use of the diaeresis over the vowel d, denotes the Umlaut”, 
il changing to e alter a preceiJing % or ti and with i and u following. 
The Marau Sound people do not always observe this change in the par¬ 
ticular vrords, and also they make the change in an arhitrary fashion. 
The sign ^ denotes a dropped consonant, and in the spoken language 
there is a * break in the pronunciation where such a sign is ciriploved 
in the written language. The consoimota thus dropped are “ the 
.Vrclanesian g ”, l\ r, t Words !$pelt with a hjrphen, e.g. 
arc used only w'ith the suffixed pronouns ku. fay., na, etc. 

The Sfarau Sound people are immigmote from pbeca on the coast 
of Big Afala, Waisisi, Uhu, etc.j and the language has no connexion 
with the languages of Guadalcanal but is probably a form of the 
language spoken by the Area re people of the south end of Big Ala la. 

A Grammar op the Lakgvaob of AIarao Sound 
Aechabet 

A'owels: ii, r, i, o, w. 

Diphthongs : ac, of, oo, d, ow. 

Consonants: w, v, r, k, 1, jf, n, m, p, A. 

The vowels have the Italian sounds. There are both long and short 
sounds of the vowels, and the doubling of a voweh escept when a 
“ break ” occurs, denotes a Jengthening of its sound ; ran " to go* to 
come The sound of k is hard ; v is used for ic in some words. There 
are no closet;] syllables. 

Articles 


(«) Demon^raiive 

Singular t tm ; fm ; maa, ijja«i. wwfi. 

Plural: ‘d‘«, Aw, (oi, rai, ni, */, ‘i‘i ,* tira ; atom ; team. 

(6) Personal : a. 


L Von der Gabclentx gives «» as an article: A*auraAa ni ama, 
God the Father, but there can be no doubt that this is a laiatakc. 
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1 found no trace of «* aa a singular article, and in the instance giTca, 
the word ama, father, is never preceded by an article. This «i hHouM 
probably be «i’o. he. Nouns are commonly used without any article 
at al!: ora nati. my canoe; mmie homjmi, that man there. When it 
is desired to call attention to the noim, ‘a, m, may be used both m an 
indefinite and also in a definite sense : wo ‘ai, a tree ; ‘a fafu, a cockle ; 
no Nioni ni hiohc, a thousand men ; laa‘i, what things ? n too, 
what thing ? ; *(f are »«*« h«h», that is mine ; 'a mera icon, that boy 

there. The form ‘a is tta with the loss of n. 

2, ifoi appeals in fci Aoro'a, a day ; Aai* rato. a spell of sunshine ; 

rra* hat it j»ni, roa hat rato a. two days. 

3. Maa expresses “ one, a, piece ”, and is used with the genitives 
i, ni : ataa ni iamiiha, one eating of the betel mixture ; »iaai 

a reed; rua niflnni are, two things; moa ni (atm, a landing-place. 
Maa is identical with maa, ttye, used of round objects and of individual 

objects. ^ 

i, .tfoni denotes “ a " ; tflflMi' ore, a thing; maHi uara, a word ] 

tmni trhom. hi« word, what he said ; ale wani iri rtru, another 
way of saying it. 

5. Warf is used of things spherical in shape, of fruit, or of stones, 
the genitives i, »i, being added ; twin i via, a coconutiMrt i haa, a 
rercmonial club. The use of the genitive shows that icon is a noum 

6. Thu form *o‘a appears to be the plural of 'a ; ‘a'o are now at, 
my things. Uua is used with the genitive fli : hurt itt icfii iw, Aua tn* 
fMone iw», hfta vi haktt na, women, men, ships, ioi, nu', precede certain 
nouns, iiumt, man, kevi, woman, mane, male, mera, child, and are 
used of pensons ordy. Lai is the same as Florida kU Sa'a aki. The 
forms ni, ‘i, *ri follow the noun or pronoun, and are used of thin^only; 
they mark the ordinary plural: ‘a'a are nau ni, those are my things, 
fiuM m ‘flinera, we have colds, are morti'i, oftlinary thing 9 ,ore Vt't tici', 
these are your things, noa'hat thin]i»3 ? '»is used of many things 

to cat: are *aka-i, things for me to eat. 

7. The personal pronouns 3rd pers. pi., iHro, ktra, they, are used 
as plural articles of people only : ikira havaa, the people; iHni a are. 
So-and-so and those with him; Aw Stta, the Sa‘a people; 

kira fMiii mam, white men's boxes. The word Hiom which properly 
denotes “ ten thousand ’*’ia used of a number of things or of people, 
or to express totality: mom ni mane, many men f moraaioiiet «t are, 
very many thiu ffl ; the numeral tesru, eight, expresses totality, laoru 
«nora ni ore, countless numbers of things. 
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8. Tbe personal article a is used with noims e^priessLag kindr^ 
or rctafcionahjp, or with persotia] oame^: a M^uria; a 
father • a teiie, mother, uaed of deliiute per^os; a Awfei, a Jteina, 
atndi-aiid-such a woman j a porona^ So-and-so ; a ^ire. So-and-so, who 
do you mean ? This a is seen in (tfef, who? (smguIaF), kim <Ueif who ? 
{plural). The word ntkia^ mother (vocative^ po^ibly contain 
the feminLne article nt^ whieh is used in the Lau language of 
north ^lala^ 

Nolens 

1, Noun miings, —Xoiin s which have a special termination showing 
them to be noims aubsf^ntive are (a) verbal nouns; (6) independent 
noimB, 

{a) Verbal nouns are formed from %"erbs by adding the tfir mina tions 
no, foo, la, ha, o. 

Examples: hahi, to cook in an oven, AoAina, a cooking; oroAoo, 
to use parabolic language, arahuuia, a F^raboUc saymg; hou, to be 
famous, Aourao, a public feast; mae, to dics maeia, a death feast; 
rae, to go, ro^Aa, a joiiraey ; iorti, to heap up, iorwo, a company of 
people. 

{b] Independent nouns: The termination is nn, and this is (i) added 
to nouns which express kindred or relationship; (n) attached to 
cardinal numerals to form ordinals. 

(i) The noune so fomijf^ are alwa}'^ preceded by the prefixes 
ma^ fnot, which mark reciprocity of relationship or of kindred^ and by 
the numeral run “two^^: nw moi warina^ mother^s brother and 
sister’s aon; rw mat utana, two croasHuousins ; rua maasimi^ rua mai 
moimna, two brothem, or two Bisters, 

(ii) Ordinals; rua, two, ruann, second. 

2. Noum With pronominal Certain nouns 

take the suffixed pronouns ku, mu, nn, cte„ denoting the possessor. 
These are nouns denoting ;— 

(a) Parta of the body: wioa^ eye ; maaku, my eye; 'ae, leg ; 'aem, 
his leg. 

(A) Certain states of men or certain thinp belonging to men ; 
name, life, death, speech, thought: sam, name, sasaw, his name ; 
fFMieta, death, ma^na^ his death feast ; team, word, rcnmibi, my 
word ; fnaao/a, thought^ maivilajia, his intention. 

(c) Position, side, end, middle, top: t&o W™, the top of it; 

* apina, beside; i moiorana, in botwoqn ; i touna, in the middle. 
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(if) All tlie words expressing kindrctl or rclationahip, except t-hose 
for “husbcind", poro, “wife/' huka, kenl, “child” teite. 

“ mother ” ( Vocative). >na«ia*o, “ father ” (Vocative). In the case of 
these aix words posBcasion is denoted by the addition of the ordinary 
personal proaouns. 

3. Genitive /vSBiioa.—The genitive relation of nouns one to another 
is effected by the insc of the prepositions i»i or t: nutm ni dJitrfl, 
a Mala man ; pom m hako, a white man; wari i niu, a coconut. 
Both forms of the gctutivc are used to express purpose: ram 
tohua, hard to chop; hauo ‘oko i la. for you to do it; nofcii 

m hi, I am (for) chopping a tree. Another form of the gemtive is It: 

tnoo ft r«Mfo. a landing-place. 

4. The instrumeiiUal prefix is i i kau, to grasp with a hook or 

tentacle, ifaiw, a crook. * i i 

5. i»Iunif%.—Plurality is marked by the use of the articles ftwa, 

lai, rai, preceding the noun and us«l of persons only^ or by the use of 
«t, 't, ‘in, following the noun and used of things only. 

'to a noun ahuta-, denoting totality the pronoun of the third 
person singular, and of all persons in the plural, ts sufDxed in ag^- 
ment with the nouni ahutam taam are. every single thing; tkira 
ohtttada, all of them. 

The pronouns denoting possession are suffixed in all persons 
singular and plnral to a stem ha-, a noun with a dative use: &iA-u, 
to me. hakaoru, to us; ^loro hahi, listen to me; »«inc i «J haku. 
my elder brother ; also to a stem marao- deiiotit^ “ seU ”, “ 
imu waraakit. I mmlf. i alone ; to hike-, of, from among, in the third 
person singular and all persons plural: bikamiu, from among you; 
to fo-, “ mate, companion ” in the first person singular: toku, “ my 

mate,” used in addressing a child, 

6. Endtarhs use : A noun ie*. which denotes " woman . is used 
with the ailjectivc /o‘6i, bod, to express endearment or commiseration . 
Jt«' fo'o, poor lady! Aci /m‘i nan, my sister; a keina. the woman. 

The plural of «w*™, child, is formed by reduplication, mmera. 

7. A noun ham denotes “some ” : haru '« c ano. some thm^ are 
like that; a nouo ‘df (W), denotes “person, thing’ : c» *wc« 
many things ; ‘of ntou, what person ^.arenoom ei mo, this one and 

that; taa‘t otti H only three things. 

The forms i, ni, ore fiuBixed to nouns to denote “ place , posi¬ 
tion ”: 1 roorti, beside ; i unirtii, umiemcath, % matorai, in amongst. 
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8. There ib no gmmmatical gender; the wofrLs nuiiiep male, kmi, 
female, are added when there m need to diatinguieh sex ; tnera 

a boy J mera keni. a girL 

9. Noun^ expiring relationship, except those instanced! above, 
are always used as follows t (a) with a auffixe<l pronoun : 

my father “ (6) with the termmatioii na and with a reciprix^I prefix 
wMJi'p jna : rbw two brothers. 

I*noNOU*vs 


1. uted as the subjed of a mrb 


Singular: 

1 , iTMlii, noiJ, 7 U 1 ^ 

2, i% ^0. 

3, inaiOp naia^ neia, 

neif ne» e. 


Pliiral: 

Inclusive; 1. ikia, kh. 

Exelusive : 1. t'cuni, ‘smi, 

3 , lA'iro, kim. 


Inclusive: 1. 


Dual I 

fikum, kuna. 
liiarap iara. 
Exclusive: 1. ienm^ertm, 

2. {oruo, arua. 

3 . ikirorua, kirorua. 


Trial: 

Inclusive: 1. ikoru, fejfu, kdu. 
Exclusive: 1. lerWp era, 

2n idurtf, aarif. 

3 . ikinaorUf kiraam^ 


The forms beginning with i denote emphasis; they are not used 
by themselves as the subjectp but are always accompanied by the 
shorter forms without i, which nmy themselves be used alone us the 
subject. In the first person singular na is used by itself as the subject 
of the verb: na #uiiV rmop I won't go; mo is used wdth the verbal 
particle ka of present or of general time: mko mrii raa^ 1 am not 
going ; fioi'o n kura, I have just arrived, Nam, nda when used as 
subjects are followed by e; nm is not used as a subject, but rather as 
a demonstmtive: nei ne na^ that is it! nc is used before proper 
nounSp and the personal article a coale^es: nm are, So-and-so; 
€ follows the noun as a second subject, or is used by Itself as a 
subject: tani t makata, the dayii^t (it) lightened; e nmi kamu 
famij it is not in our country*; it Is abo uaeci following a collective 
noun : ibt nmnt e raa silo, the men have gone. 

The pronouns of the third persons singular and plural may be used 
of impersonal or inanimate objects ; Hro is used correctly as u plural 
article in connexioD with persons, but not as an ordinarv collective: 
ikim hanaa, the people; kira Ami, the Arosi people. Kim b also 
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used to form a passive ; Kra hahh is it cooked ? KiVa followed 
by the peiBoml article a and are, thing (used insteM of a porsonal 
name) denotes a company or a pity: kirn a (jre, who are they I 
The forms beginaiDg with i are used to denote possesion: iara 
inau, my canoe. The trial number is used of a more restrictel number 
as well as of three people; kdur koru, denote Let us be going . 
A chief or a praon of ixnprtance is addressed in the dual, or trials 
and a mother, eitber by herself or with her child, la addr^ised in 
the dual. 


2. 


PrmouRs sn£ixed io 
Singular i 
L nan. 

2 . 

3. o. 


Verbs or Prep^ilmm O^eri 
Plural t 

Inclusive: I. ^£a. 
Exclusive : 1. 'ofiiL 

2. ^anizi, 

3. itro, la, % 


Dual t 

Iplusive: 1. hira. 
Exclusive: 1. erm. 

2. arm. 

3. Artmrwa. 


Triah 

Inclusive : 1- kom, kolu. 
Exclusive; 1 * eru. 

2. auru. 

3. tiraorti. 


The form a is suffixed to a transitive verb as an anticiptory object i 


ka totoria mumhi, he is waiting for the evening; ta is used as an object, 
in place of Aim. for the sake of shortness, but kira is in couunon use. 
tVTien things and not persons are in question *i is the form used : ma 
go and letch them. The plural sign ni is added to At*-, AanL 
when things are in question : fori'i" niu hani mpalso, to araoke-diy 
coconuts for tobacco. 


3, Promuns sugLr^ to A'ohiw or to certain Prejj&sUions 


Singular | 

L ti*. 

2* mu. 

3. tia. 

Dual: 

Inclusive : i. ka 
Exclusive : L meerm. 

2. tnoarer, miartia^ 

3, tarm. 


Plural; 

Inclusive : L ka. 

Exclusive: L mami. 

2. mi'll. 

3. ia. 

Trial; 

Inclusive: 1. taoru-p ka ikoru^ 
Exclusive : 1. mem, 

2. wMami. 

3. tonrii. 
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These are the pronouns denoting possession^ and they are suffixed 
to a eertain class of nouns ouly^ viz, those cleooting the names of parts 
of the body^ or of rektiojisbip terms, with the exceptions noted above, 
or tbinga in close roktionsbip to a man, bis name, his speech- They 
are not used of a man's weapons or house or handbag. l\Tiere they 
cannot be employed,the onlinary pronouna are used instead^ The forms 
ta ikura^ ka ikoru, are composite : aiwiaia ikura^ the hands of us two ; 
maraaka ikora, by ourselves; Aafaaawrw, to you three. The trial 
forma denote a rwtriction in the number of the persons concerned. 
Words like wiaroa-, lone, unaided, of one's own accord, after, 
according to, Tvhicb have the above set of pronouns suffixed, n&ro 
»tona iParahi^ hear and do what I say, nou roQ fnaraahi, I went of 
my own accord, are evidently nouns, but they have do independent 
uflc apart from the use with the suffixed pronouns. 

4. Poasesaim 

There is only one poMes^ive, % a noun to which the suffixed 
pronouDS are added:— 

Singular; Plural: 

1, *iiku, 'oAuk, Inclusive : 1. "oia, 

2, kwn, Wak/arHiiV. E.xclu9ive : 1, kfnanti. 

3, kna, km . 2. ^amiu. 

Diirtl i Trial: 

Inclusive: 1. 'aht ikum, ^ata tkura. Inclusive: 1, ‘aJtooru. 

akaorua^ 

Exclusive: 1. *ameeru,'afntferua. Exclusive: 1, *ainmi, 

"owifruo. 

2 , ‘anutarm. 2. ‘amoaum. 

Z. 'alanat. 3 . ^atauru. 

The possessive is used (l)iof things to eat and drink. In the singular, 
first and second person, the addition of ‘ojtu**, etc., denotes ttnt 
several things are in view for a person to eat; (2) when the meaning 
is " for " : to‘i 'omif‘a, work for you ; twia ka raa *ana, he went ofl 
for his part; (3) when the moaning is *' belonging to, w'ith, at ” ; Jfnt* 
*am, his right hand ; toH 'ana, to work at it; totohu *ahi, of my 
omi accord. These forms serve as the objects of those verbs to which 
the pronoun cannot be suffixed, or they are used as objects when an 
adverb intervenes between a transitive verb and its object; e hana 
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ta‘ci h* shot aiwi ■woimde^J badly. Thu form a«i is u«d witb i 
prefixed ; Jta to'o i H hits it. 

0, Demonstratives 

The demonatTativea are ™, nee, i*n, m wet, two, this, these, thiis; 
)ia voti, neenOf ai noo, liwutw, that, those. 

Examples i—n mane na, this man ; luau wa mai te a are, as for me 
1 have nothing; are tiau ft* we*, this U mine ^ ei «et, this thing , 
tnae noo, that man, you (Vocative); are noo warila, thing of old time, 
formerly; t opan* WR iw**, In that part of the sea over there, nai'o 
ao, that's it! 'o kuTd na, you have come then ! 

In'tebbogative Pronopks 

The interrogative pronouns are fei, who ? taa, what The personal 
article a is prefixed to («': «fci, who? aiagular, Kwotei, who ? pl^h 
Atei means “ what is the name of the person ! ” The article *fl is 
prefixed to taa ; ‘o (oa, what! Aano (ao, what for ? 

Indefinite Pnosouss 

rortoena means " one, some " ; 'ana ioelaena }iort>% at some time; 
toana, taatoana, means “every" ; ohatana laana are. all and sundry 
things; “ another, different ” is ale, wWch Js probably the llota (M. one, 

Relative Pronouns 

There ate no relative pronouns. Their place is supplied by the 
sufiSxed pronouns, a demonstrative being added: irtafn b pwowB 
Jtira jta irih, he is the man whom they were taibing about. 

Verbs 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing the verbal particles, 
but words which are the names of actions are naturaDy verbs. Certain 
words have special prefixes or tcnninatioiis which further mark them 
off as verbs. The verbal part icles precede the verb, 

I, The verbal pirticJee are in, Ico, fen. 

Ka is used with all the pronouns which are the subject of the verb, 
hut not with the forms no, ‘o. The pronoun need not be used where 
the idea is impersonsl; lea uta, it is raining. The time is the ordit^y 
or the historic present, Ko is used only with the shortened pronominal 
forms «o, ‘o i wofej raa, I am going ; 'ftfe> fiM**a, yuR know it. The 
time is the ordi paiy or the historic present, The illative si ^y be used 
with both ia and io, or may replace them altogether: *o « ke hura na, 
have you just STrived ? i may be added to fej in order to express 
purpose : AaJia 'ofau' ia, so that you may do it. 
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Kai b used of a deficiite futufe x mane kai die. 

2. Ttim!^ and 3Iaoth.^A subjunctive Is fotmed by *ana^ if, when, 
ujsed with the verbul part teles. 

The illative is thereupon, in that case^ lor the first tirpip : noto 
Itara simouka ka^u kola ^ raa^ we shall go after I have had a smoke. 
The verbal particles need not necessarily precede^ 

The dchortative is nuana : i^i^na rere/jono, don't make a disturbance. 
“ Lest is luanc : mane ktr^ war mko^ lest they all die. The adverb 
no*o denotes a preterite and is usetl foLlowiiig the verb : e nwK «o^o* 
he is ilead ; (aa ^ana, e ^i^ii ao*o^ it makes no difference^ it is nil 
right. Siko^ hnishe<], may be used alter the verb as a preterite : 
e Viui jute, he has eaten (finisheil). Ka*u denotes a preterite and is 
also usetl to make the speech le^ abnipt. Haro, raro, denote c<>iiae- 
quent upon ” or convey the idea of gently, a little '* ; they precede 
the verb. 

3. Negative furridcj?.—The negative particles are mai and 
and are used preceiling the verb ; jrtia'i is used as a dehortative 

and as a strong negative: mko mat raa^ I am not going i inau tnai 
tarea wini, I did not bring it here ; na muU me, I won't go ; *9 
suu^r iria, don't say it! A word Vii is used as meaning not to be ; 
*o iria e did you think it wasn^t so ? The ordinary negative is 
mao, no, not*^^ and this ia usetl also as a negative particle : e moo 
it is not so* 

4. to Verha ^—There are certain terinifiutions which when 
added to intmnsitivo verbs, i^e, to verba to which the pronoun of the 
object cannot be attached^ make them definitely transitive. These 
suffixes are of two forma :— 

(a) The vowel i b_v itaelf, or a conflonant wuth i: i,^ hi^ li, mi, fii, 
ri, Jt. 

The termination which is suffixed by itself to verba or 
nouns to Convert them into transitive verbs, or b uae<l with the 
consonants A, ^ m, n, r, t: M'ij etc. Tlie syllable ni may be attached, 
but the forms ending in flS are definitely transitiv'e of themselves. 
The termination with or without a preceding conBonant^ often 
conveys a participial force : ponie'i, from day to day; tiu>ute*i^ only ; 
rapuie't, fallen to the ground. 

o. Prefaces to Verbx ^—These are of two sorts, causative and 
reciprocal. The caiL^itive prefix is ha^a ; it may be prefixed to nouns 
as web as to verbs, and it is used with verlis which have a transitive 
sufiix. The reciprocal is hai 
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6 PtKnve. -Th? passive la expressed by the use of the pereoual 
prououn thinl persou plural, as subject with the verb, the adverb 
no‘o already, beinefulded. The addition of fl to certain verbs conveys 
a pi^ive sense; sttf, to be clenr of, sikihi, to detach, likihia, clear 

7. —Verbs are reduplicated in three ways, and 

there is no difference in the use of the reduplicated forms beyond 

inttiiiisificatioii oi meiiiiiiig. 

(fl) By repetition of the Tirst syllable; haimra. 

(6) By repetition of the whole won!; kae, koekae. 

(c) By repetition of the whole word with the omission of the 
inner consonant in the former member : no Am, munoAu. 

Adtectives 

The adjective follows the noun. 

1. Certain vrords have a form which is only usetl of adjeCtiveR \ 
this form may be either a tennination or a prefix. 

(a} Adjectival temiiaationa are ‘o, ra. 

(6) Adjectival prefixes are nw (mnnwi}, foi, (aka ; taka (lenotes 
spontaneity. 

*fl is prefixetl to verba and forms a participle: pwfo, to turn round, 
“cijMifo reversed. 

2. Comparison of adjectives. Degrees of comparison arc shown 
bv the use of a prepositLon or an adverb, or by a simple positive 
statement. The preposition used is mooni, from, which always hM 
the pronoun of the third pcrsoii suffixed : iwio e paitta maania, this 
is bigger; poo e jmhw hkmuio asuhe, a pig is bigger than a rat. ^e 
adverbs usetl are ke, little, and Jtoia'i. very ; e ke sieni ntaania, it is 
a little better; e pajwi IroAin'i, it is very, too, big, 

A positive Btatement carries comparison by implication; ei 
tieni fM», ei taa nao, this is good, this is hud, i.e. this is better than that. 

Adverus 

1. JdDcr&s of condiiion .—Jiuira, only, merely, without any reason ; 
manitiirr, merely, for no reason ; ht.'‘ela, only, entirely; rnai* wwwa 
ke'eta, I myself alone ; kc, little, juat row ; lita Ao ke mimij, it rams 
a little; bo‘o expresses finality or emphasla; r»*w, again, anew; 
OFt'a, very ; inirita no‘o ori'd, very long ago. 

2. Adverbs of manner:—ua. e «o, yet, still; utaa, e utaa. how ? 
ari^i, thus, of reported speech, unAuMO, like, tinlaa. like what ? ima, 
Aaiuna, thus; fart, for no Teaaon, anyhow, just; to'ojto. certainly. 
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Z. Adverbs qf lime fijiirficf], jimt ; mora na, ni&m nent^, 
immediately ; put mi, pui noo^ to-day; na pom^ yeateiday ; wariiUj 
time past ; f<iakure, to-moirow; poifw, two daja hence, p<mi om 
three da)*^ heueef to p(mi tanahuru, ten duys hence I n&nila^ i nanUa^ 
when I **' First ia sU t lari W €*i to be the fii*t to do, 

4. A dvmbs 0 / phce i — ihei^ whore, whence ; tei mi, kii {iei) mi, 
here^ this place ; mai, heie^ hither; Away^ there ; hxmi, kamini 
(verbs), near; therein^ thereatp thereby; east, fioiith ; k&Ur 

north ; hao^ down, Aao i (Ant) nima, in the house. Affirmation eo l 
negation mao i question kina. 

PBEPoamoxfl 


L Simple prep>$iiiom :— 


Locative 

Causative 

Motion to 

Motion from 

Dative 

InEtrumontal 

Relation 

Purpose 

Genitive 

Poaltion 


haahi. 

tare- ; sio-, t ; ruri^ i mri. 
maanL 
Aa-, 

*OMl, fl V. 

*ana/anif 6'‘i; ka*ini-; honosi-; iepi-. 
hana^ 

n% i, K, rt\ 

haiare -; (OAoAo ; 


With the exception of the locative, the inatnimentah the hrst 
three prB)x>sitioziH of relation^ the i^econd and third prepositiouB of 
position, and the genitive, all the foregoing are used with a suffixed 
pronoun. 

The locative ia used of place where^ and Is prefixed to all words 
denoting place or direction. The instrumental d*i b used at the 
end of a sentence and denotes “therein, thereat, thereby^ thereof, 
thereon, therewith ** t kira piipii they cook it by atone-boiling ■ *au 
foai rata ^una taa, how do you name it 1 i hint on top of It; *am 
hori e'f, to trade with ; ham *am for eating; f epi- means “ along¬ 
side, at the house of : Aorid keni t epina, buy a wife for him ; ha^ini 
means “ with "; i hiru, i Auru, i haha, all denote “ above, ou”; VAi- 
means “ for, to get ”; hatare- is “ alongside, beside 

2. Contpauttd Prepcmtioiki. —These are nouns used with the locative; 
the pronoun ia suffixed as the actual object or as an anticipatory object 
when a noun follows: 1 mami, tinderneath ; i raoi, i room", inside; 
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i him, i hum, above, oa top of. / ho‘o, ia “ before i na‘ohi, in front 
of me; f «i is “ elder ” : ntcne i Wi ftofa*, my elder brother; i pun ia 
“ after ” ; maius / puriiu, ray yonager brother, 

COITJUSCTIONS 


Copulative m. 

Advetsative toa. 

Disjunctive moa. 

Conditional 'ana. 

Illative ^t, 

3foa Intrxxiucea u doubt. “ haply”: it is plfloed at the end of the 
sentence * Aur® W is " until ” ; ha‘int, with, ia used instead of ma, 
and : mane ha'inia tent, men and women. 

Numerals 


The numeral aystem is decimnl all imrabers above the ten axe 
expresaed in tens. 


L Cardfmiit t —■ 

2 . tf rua, rt>. 

3 . e oru. 

4 . £ 

5 . e itima* 


6 . e ono. 

7. ehiu. 

S, £wini. 

9 , e Jttwi, 

10 , c/afiaAMm ; atMra. 


In nuiub^rs other thaE elay ono, the initial c ia omitted IE (luick 
counting. In compoaition ** one h taa or eighty is 

metl of an indefinite number, or to express totality. Tanakum is the 
tenth of a series i atwina U used for ** tea * denoting a tinit. To 
express the units above ten wiana is used l awara mUM i?fw, sixteen* 
A muinber over ten, but short of a second ten is expressed by ati^a : 
emtirii ifcai o^ura haply more than ten. The word ta to embark* 
is used with one, ofu^ tbree^ of the number of men that a canoe 
vrill hold. The prefix forms a diatributive, One himdred"" is 
/anorauT ^ tenorau j and the ffuni above the hundred is expressed 
by mcf?ia : Ainurifiu atmra msM hai, one hundred and fourteen. “ A 
thousand is used of people or yams i is used of a 

thousand cooonuts or taioe; moru Js ** ten thousand^ ^ a Imal number; 
moramofa, numerous i used of a thousand oocoouta. Special 

words are used for the tens or hundreds of certain objects i ota t ntU', 
a hundred coconuts/ toAi* ni pata^ ten shelbmoneyB, 
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2. Ordinals :— 

The cardinalfi with a ooudl ending, n&, form ordinals. 

Firat, efii» 4 ]. Fourth, haina^ Seventh, A*uno+ 

Second, rmm. Fifth, ntmaim. Eighth, waruna, 

Thiid, oruna. Sijcth, onma. Ninth, dwam. 

The ordiruilE precede the noun: rmna mane, the second man. 
Tenth” is tamhura ^oswi. ''One hundred and twenty firstis 
rendered fonnixtu m niram mana eta E h'ia, bow many 1 

is used with the noun termination tw : what number i^ it ? 

3 , Mi^iplicativ^s i — 

The noun Aoro^Op timeK OfiJcaaion, day, is used for multipUcatives: 
(oa'i Aorci'n, once; mo Aom'o, twice. The i:jauflative Ao*o does not 
make multiplicatives. 

ExCLAaCAHONS 

Eo, aaaent i fttiroifliori, true 1 it is so t Aino is used in questions; 
m moKf, two men, eiiUs attention, or expresses sTiTprjs6+ 











MABALE HTOBIES 

WITH A FS^V NOTSS OX MARA1,K fiRAit^AR 
By J . Tanche 

f 11 HE following atorica nre the first two of a Mabale series. Mabate 
1 is a Bantu dialect Bpofcen by the Ba-mabalc (sing. TiVa^mabule; 
both abbreviations of inoto wa Mabak, a Mabule-man and batu 
ba.Mabale, the Mabale people). 

The Bamabalc live on the right hunk of the Congo Bivet. up 
but especially down Nouvelle-Anvera.^ They also occupy the immediate 
hinterland and are even found in a few places on the left bank, opposite 
the same central town. 

The Bamabale belong to the group of tribes we usually call Bangala. 
Amongst them aro the Hwho, who also live at Xouvelle-Anvera, ano 
whose ancestor Mata-Boiki (i.e. ^ndson ol Boikt) has become famous, 
since his encounter with Stanley; further, the Mbcnga, Motembo, 
Losengo and Boloki (between N.A. and the mouth of the Mongala); 
the Ndobo and Mbunebi (down K.A.), all on the right hank. The 
Bayoto (near Liaala) and the elek-u (at I^hinga and near 
Coquilbatville) ; the Libinza, Ewaku, and Likoka (in the hiuterlnad, 
on the Ngiri). 

We should now like to emphasize the fact that none of those peoples 
ever called themselves Bangala, which name was given to them by the 
Europeans and is a transformation of the only known term ifang«la.* 
Mangala. then, is the name ol different villages of the country, and 
according to the opinion of some authors, originally the name of a chief, 
which may have come to design later on a village and finally a whole 
country. All those tribes speak kioilred diulccts and alw Mong 
together from un ethnological point of view. We shall call their dialects 
Xgala-dialects. Rangala or Lingala is the name of the commercial 
langimge, 

Wc buve the plp»! 5 UTe &f acknowlcdgoj^ hcri> our indebtedness to 
Mgr. E, de Btsek, the Bishop of N.A., who kindly put at our disposal 
original testa of those and other Mabale stories, and Iboko and Libinza 
IIS well, and so considerably facilitated our work. 

t The inland nami^ »t X.A. i* JUnkan.*- In fact. X.d* junctioo ol 

fout iJnMil TilUgia. - j 1 V -1 

■■ Whirh i* euy tu Vic . uiiiing ^ Vtufl L:lo*fr connwtKin of m bbu bj i^nil 

Ibo iMt lhal ba WM a known pirlis to namr* ol trihea. Th>- ooFiwt form would havo 

br^n 
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ina^go na moti£iitb£ 

The Axtelope Asim the S^atL 

m^^go na mobEmbE (1) babEtekc ntembz, (2) ni^^go 
The antelope and the snail bid a wager The antelope 

JO ti (S) * jft mobEmbE oko (4) inoto we; te todsoi, (6) 

he fio r “ thou anail art not a man not; if we had a run 

wontiwn (6) ^ga nenokoleki;' (7) mobEiohE jo ti : 

on the spot I ahal] oveotake thee,” The anail he m: 


" wokondeko (8) we/' mokia (9) iikwei {10} bEbi (11) bondi 
“ Them wilt not overtake me not t ” Thereupon he took frieuda of him 

bonia^ obobeidjq (12) eilka e^ika eaik<L bo^go 


nih he put them 

place 

place place. 

They 

boiuo 1 

bokoki na 

jemgav (13) ziiakia(9) jo 

wnwi (14) 

all were 

sufficient for 

the Island. Thereupon he 

alone 

MobembE 

no 

ma^go 

bokuiidodsi ( 15 ) 

mboggn. 

the snail 

add the antelope, they ran 

quickly. 

moiggo 

obEki 

mobEmbE moabaka ( 1 6 ) 

jandi 

the antelope called 

the snail 

who was (on) 

hia 

Mika (17) 

nipi(18) mobEmbe 

monamei 

cminbi 

place 

and anai] 

that very one 

replied 

JO tit 

“ nalo 

bo:." 

bahmidodsi mbat|ga, mpi 

he so ! 

^Mam 

first.*’ 

they ran quickly and 

mo^go 

aboki 

mobEmbE . ** mobEmhE 

Ej .. V 1 

The antelope called 

the 

snail: “ anail 

e ::! ” 

mobEDibE 

nombi 

JO 

ti : **■ nolo 

bo:/" 

The imail 

replied 

he 

so : **1 am 

firat.^^ 

bokimdadsi 

bobelc ( 19 ) 


mbaggn 

mongo 

they ran 

presently 


quickly. THe antelope 

abiim 

0 mbata (20) 

ja joijga. 

mokia 

came ont 

at the upstream-end 

of the island. Thereupon 

mobEmbE 

monamei 

okadsi (21) jo 

ti: 

the snail 

that very one 

said bo 

so : 
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'■ qgo nakoleki ' {22) toibukana, {23) 

« I hflvo overtaken thee 1. We did not break one another. 


oibukia (24) 

tbou madeflt not break and 


ekolo^ makict mango 

a leg. TterenpQQ tfe antelope 


dkob (21) ti: e mod^a, 

EAjs j BO: “ e tiaele, 


Ddjokctndi (25) 
oevertheleiiiB 


0 

thou 


gkaaiu"’ (26) daimmiei (27) 

strength/* That very one is finished. 


no 

with 


Notes 

(1) moggo luid mobembe are no generical tenns. The m&nge is a 
big antelope and the mobenibE a big aaail, ALio mombEmbE ; Mabale 
often introduces a nasal before the accent; ei' en sulnn gntu, an 
owl (bobangi, eiukulflkntu) ; miete mim’bE, two trees, (-bE^two) ; 
umiin'bonu. he has kiUed himself {mi, reflenive prom, bomn to kill). 
Compare Engl, nightin^le with Gem, Nachtigalh l>u. comfoor, 
with Ere. chaiiffoir. 

(2) babEtEks ntemhL babEteke < ba-a-bcte-kE, remote defimte 
past tense of bstE, to hit. ntombi, doubt, discussion, wi^cr; 
literally : to hit the doubt, ntembi is properly the name of the ntembi- 
stick, used at that occasion, montembi ^ branch of bread-fruit- 
tree- Compare ndeko. friend, and tena ndeko, to conclude terms of 
peace, to become friends, literally: to cut the ndeka-stick; cf. 
Weeks' Amaitgsi Conjo Connifiois, p. 73. 

(3) ja = ho, je — thou. This explams to us the citative particle 
jetn from je kob ti. thou say thus ; ei, moto moan: ta fljei, jeti 
tomefci nfibendo bwuto o mohidji, when another man will come here, 
say, {i,e, then) we could try to cany the prow ashore (cf. E.de Bmck 
£.in^hi, p. 76), 

(4) oko, from ko, not to be. negative of lo, to be, ko is also 
used as negative time-prefix. 

(6) tcdjfii, indefinite past tense of djoto, to run <i todjuti. 
Compare nkoi, leopard < nkapi. mn'oia. twins < mapajo. 

(6) wontiwQ, immediately, recently < wa-nti-wo ; remnant of 
locative class 16. wa ^ B. pfl ; also in wd-b t where ?, walK>(mEi), 
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here, wa 2 ia(inEi)« there, nnd waid^i it is finished (i.e. here h finished) ; 
-id^i = indefinite past tense of ila^ to finish; -nti = nse. 

(7) nenokoleki, near future of leka. ne, future prefix, hUh I ; IeOh 
thee; ieko, to overtake. 

(8) wakoDdeko < o-oko-m-Iekq. Negative remote future of 
lekfl. 0 , thou ; -oko^ aeg. part.; m-, Ist person, per^na! pronoun, 
direct object; ud< ind. 

(9) makia^ thereupon^ then, aiakia ja a aub^antive nieamng 
the back. 

(10) qkwei. indcfipite paat tense of kwfl, to take; no dl Science 
m to proniinciation with kwOp to falL a- rcfciB to mobEmbEH 

(11) hErhU contractioB of ba-ehi, ucquamtances + ebuH to know. 

(12) Qbabeid^Qp bo = bebi beid 3 a, to put. 

(13) janga = e-angOn < escaga [plur. bi-). Mabale often drops 
initial s or s between two vowels ; ex: eke, to Laugh, iliip to finiab, 
ombo, to buVp ulo, to hetmj; ^djiUp eye, moinga, palm-winep lo'klUp 
leave, - beu, green, - kue, short, pa, to give (Iboko e:). Other Ngala 
dJalccta would my: SEkSp aUa, ssmbap snlUp UiUh mosonga. lokasOp 
-besap -knse, pesiL Mabale also inserts i between nasal and stressed 
vowel: ex.: inbsli n-s-'otUp sharp knives (sing, mbcli c-'ota, ndj, 
-otn, sharp) i mbwu n-i'-mdn, black doga (sing, mbwa e-'indup adj. 
-inda, black); btm-i-"eke gga T do you laugh at me ? (bo-, you, 
U-, personal pronoun direct object, me; -i-, inserted ; -eke, to In ugh. 

ngo. be understood me (o, he, n-p me, -a-zinsortedp -3kci. 
to understand. Stapleton, C&mp, flandlook af Congo Lang^tag^s, 
p. 23p says: " —: onBcniki . . . ** Here the nasal prefix n-, me, retains 
the initial consonant of teue/’ But w^c cannot agree, the initial con¬ 
sonant of -otn, being p- (patu), -mdu, having none and aka coming 
from ^jokan B g. 

(14) wawt the numeral one is -owi and takes in the first doss 
prefix 0 -. 

(Ifi) boknndad^i, remote definite past tense of kundoLap to 
walkp to run, 

(16) zDoaboko, remote definite past tense of to be. 

Indicative present nolOp I am ; near definite past tense na-iiabi-ki, 
J waa ; remote definite past tensCp na:tinbiika or no^q-bokn ; futum 
ndenabei or ndenombeip near future nenabel or aenambei The 
negative indicative present ia noko ; near definite past tense naid^ikip 
remote definite paat tenae un-oko-imbako or na-iiki>^(in)-baka, future 
ade-nad-bo or nde-ua-i-imba ; near future se-nad-ba. N. itnba in 
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ilabale is used in the sense of to slumber, and djula, in that of to sjt 
down,to l>e present, aliw : in Boloki the oopuk is: he, and also means 

to sleep, 

(17) jondi esiko : the regular order would be (o) esiko j^di. 

(18) mpi, and, points to the succession, the conjunction na is 
rarely used for the purpose of connecting parts of sentences, 

(19) boheU before a noun or pronoun means exclusively: bobcle 
bin, we alone ^ alter a verb it means immediately, Jefiiutely, hoknlu 

hohcln, they fied immediately, definitely, 

(20) mhato, the ui*-streaiii end of the island ; the down-stream end 

is motengo. 

(21) ohedsi, indicative jiast tense of kola, to say, to speak, oksln. 
simple tense. 

(22) nokoleki, indicative past tense of leko. to depass, ko-, F*®* 
pronoun, prefix, 2nd person object, 

(23) toibukann negative inJef. past tense of bnkoan, 

reciprocal form of buka, to break, 

(24) oibukia. native indef, past tense of bnkia, to make, to 

break, earn, of bnka, to break, 

(25) ndjokoade = ndsoka, ku. 

(26) 0 no qkatn for olo no rjkasu, thou art with, posscsseth slrengt 
The verb lo is understood. Comets J® molomu for jo olo nto 
moloinn, he is very good. 

(27) djinomu and djiidsi refer to d 5 ibaiid 30 , story, mderstood. 
djiidji, indef. post tense of ilo, to finish, -ia£i » enclytic, 
emphatic suffix. 


Connected Thansl>ation 

The anteloF “nd the snail laid a wager. The anteloF 
snail, thou art not a mnn. if we were to run I should immediately 
beat thee.** The snail said : Thou wouldst not Ixait inc.” ThereoFn 
the snail gnthercti all his friends and placed them one next to the other. 
They were numeroua enough to reach Iroiti one end of the island to the 
othCT. Then the snail he alone and the onteloF off quickly. The 
anteloF crieil to the snail who was staying on his place, whereuF® 
that very snail replied : “ I am first." They went on running 

and again the aiiteloF ^ ^ 

snail then answered: “ I am first." They kept on running quickly. 
The anteloF “me out at the up-stream-end of the island. Then 
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the mail, who waa- placed there said: I liave beaten thee. We were 
Dot of the ^me strength nad thou host not beaten Then the 

anteiope said : ** I my dear^ after all I must confess that thon 
art strong-^* So the story ends. 

Miataqgi (1) 

njama iitfla (2) jokoidEke (3) bokxlo. bokami (4) o 
Animals all went hunting. They arrived on 

jo^ga, baluboi (5) o molako, hadjadp. {§) 

an island, they landed on a hshers-encampmentj they sat down^ 

no qkEic, badjoi (7) nehokwEtc (S) bokoto. 

In the morning, they set oat to fell the bokoto. 

badsoi (7) na jongo, b[iEJii(9) ^kema. bokweiflD) 

They walked about in the island^ they saw apes. They took 

bLkokOi boindi (4) mjete, mikwei (11} o me. 

jmcch, they cat down trees, they fell on the ground. 

bohomi (4) gkerno udjikt, (2J bateni (4) mok^ndsb (12} 
They kiUed apes many^ they ent stakes,. 

bakedgi{6) matala, boitl {4} z^omcL 

they made dry^stands, they dried the flesh. 

no Qkck batunanlj {13) wolkola (14) no 

In the momiag they asked one another: who will stay in the 

moloko, ndnf*^ moggo akody ( 15 ) no bebi: “bole ( 16 ) 
encampment, who ? ” The antelope said to the friends; " let 

qga noikolQ."' (17) moggo alkad^i. (6) hebi bokEl. (18) 
me that I stay.” The antelope stayed, the friends went on. 

Miitongi dkwei {lO] gkoi no bwoto, omedgi (6) 

Santonge took paddle and canoe, he crossed 

n Iciii^ (iEinbi(4) ndgcmbw i (19) "*«mtoriai bja, 

(in) the river, he sang songs: "^Santonge bja, 


santo^gi 

Santonge 


bja> 

bja, 


naluko. 
J row. 


udinina (2D} 
I handle 


Okoi 

the paddle 
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jQilBa bjB, joujubokii (21) im 

of me bjo, whict I baw paddled found with I 

]iutei]go hja. no kat. ( 22 ) nebele mi 

the down-stream ends of the ielanda bja, and Koi and Ebole and 


jata hjo, nn laggalajjga no bojetii no nmtuta 

Yoto bja. end ^ngalanga and Bascka and Matuka 

no ndaqgeiuedsit ninteijai bjo, lantoggi '*^?**'„ 

and Sdangcmezi, Santonge bja, Santonge bja.” 

atoiiii{ 4 ) o moloko, aEni (9) maggo. adgmlsb (A) 
He arrived in the encatopment, he saw the antelope, he sat down. 


aontoqgi ak 3 d 3 i( 16 } no. meggo; "eiJMiiji 

Santonge said to the antelope : “ hast stayed 


nde itV' (23> 
then thou ? 


m^ggo dboti. (4) 

The antelope said 


^tD^gi ntomi (4) 

Saptonge sent the antelope 


ja ti: 

he so: 


■^hogkwela ( 24 ) bikakalu o bwato. 

" go and fetch for me gnibs (oI insects) on the canewn 


mspgo akei (IS) netQbimokwela. (25) ojei no bjnijgo (26) 
The antelope went to fetch them for him. He came with them 


amotxmibedsi, (27) bibedai. (28) (29) 

he roasted for him, they were ready, he g^ive him. 


olei (30) Qid 3 id 30 (31) mIep (32) 

he ate. He finished to eat, 

*■ modsiha. (34) mpa (35) mwomomi (36) 

“Uncle, give me the little meat 


(33) Qjoma : 

ho asked him meat: 

MOELdtipdela {37} 
which is hanging down 


o botolQ, (38) noU. (39) msJjge omopei, (40) 

from the dry-stand, that I may eat. The antelope g^ve to him, 

olei. (30) abobi (41) neogga. (42) magg® mnoimi. (43) 
he ate. He (began) again to aslc. The antelope refused to him. 


■ontoqgi aaki (4) omolemoladsi (44) maggo, mbio 

Santonge fell anger, be was cross with him the antelope, thereupon 

bttbnni. (4) Hmtoggi oneti (9) mogga. okwei, (10) 
they fought. Santonge beat the antelope, betook. 
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okoqgi {>1) 
he bound 


ffloqgOp 

the antelope, 


omabwoki (45) 
he threw him 


0 

Lbto 


JO 

of 

alh 

JO 

he 


mokokaiL 
the lianaj4p 

Qk£i (18) 
he trent away 


aantongi 

Santonge 


okwei (10) 
took 


mma 
the roots 

njonia 
the meat 


□a 

with 


jaj3go. 

itp 


iii:>qgo flled3i (6) 
The aotebpe cried 


ti: " babakekf (46) bekiln, 
so: “"WTao went huotingp 


take ; 
let uj go; 


santo^gi 

Santonge 


oroboniQ, (47) tokt, ombedgidjo (48) njuma, toke ’* 
is going to kill me* let ns go, has deprived me ol the meat, let oa go/* 

htbi bdjei, (10) bokomi (4) n molnko, babeidgo (49) 
The friendii camep they arrived in the entampment, they placed 

njimia o nsct bokeip (18) boikekwa (60) maggo. 
the venison on the ground , they went^ and they took the antelope p 


bamontodgi* (51) nkEktlE, 

they unfastened him the ropes 


jfmiekaggfika ( 52 ) 
with which had bound him 


sonto^gr. 

Santonge. 

njomo, 
the flesh p 


baojigmjct (53) 
They gathered 

bcLidgidga (31) 
they hnished 


mwejQp 

hrep 

nebabab (54) 
to roast 


bubabi^dgi (1) 
they roasted 

njama. 
the fiesh* 


biitubodgi (55) us^tip bakwei (18) n^amci* boiti (4) o 
they piercetl the inteatlneSp they took the meat they dried on 

botalcu bolcunbi (4) njornor bnlei. (18) 

the dry-stand. They cooked the £esh, they ate. 

bntn hoindi (4) no batnnoni; (13) 

The sun darkenefl. In the morning they asked one another: 

waikala no moloko nda?'' (14) ndgakii jo ti: 
“ who vrilJ stay in the encampment who ? The elephant he so : 


joiknln gga/' (23) bebi 
“willstay I.** The friends 


bcEkfi. (18) wmtoqgt okwei [lOJ 

went ofi. Santonge took 


gkoi m bwotUp 

paddle and cttooCt 


amedgi (6) 
he crossed 


in 


Imh 

the river, 









mi 


(lEmbi (4) ndjembw; {!§) “ santoggi 

be sang songs: Siintonge 


bja, CL, I ^ 0« ^ ^ 

bjft. 


fikflm bidgfl. (55) QEUi {9) 
He landed, be saw 


ndjuku, adjadsi (6) 

the elephant, he flat down, 

omotimi: (57) ** eikodgi ode je!” {2S) ndjaku 

He askcfl him : " Hast st4riyed then thoti ?The elephant 

obetL (4) sontoqgi atomi (4) ndjAu, okwei (10) 
said yes. Santonge sent the elephant, he took 


biknkaln, 
grubs (of insects). 


atmnbi. (4) 
he roasted. 


diet (18) 
be ate. 


santoqgi 

Santonge 


oangi (4> nds^kii djana, omflimi- (4) bobuni. (4) 

naked tbe elephnnt meat, he refnaed to him. They lought. 

.ontoqgi okwei (10) ndsatu, omobwoki (45) a 

Sontonge took the elephant, he threw him into 

makakatt. ndgaka oledgi (6) jo ti: ■‘bn^kc(46) 

theliamia. Theclcphjint cried he so: ‘'who went 

bokiln, tokE t ambodgidgo (4S) njama, tnke ‘ 

himtiog, let us go t he has deprived me of the meat, let us go ! 

bebi bajei. (10) babeidja (49) njoma o me- 
The friends came, they placed the venison on the ground, 

nd^akn abimi, (4) bahabadai (13) njnma. 

The elephant came out, they roasted the flesh, 

bokekidan, (31) holei (18) 

they made it ready * they ate+ 

boindi. (4) batuki. (4) uo flkEle 

darkened, they slept, in ihe morning 

batunoni: (13) '■wnikclo un moloko nda! (14) 

they asked one another : “ who will stay in the encampment who ! ” 

qknmbQ Qbati(4) 19 ti: “ joikula (23) 59“ " 

The tortoise said yes, he_ so: *’ 


btitu 
The aun 


^kombn 
Th«: tortniae 


fidkadjis (6) 
fttaywb 


olambi (4) 
be cooked 


mbila, 

palm-nut«. 
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oitinja (58) 
he sticred 


znweja, 
tit fire, 


mbila 

the pabn-autfi 


ibftd^ (28) 
were ttsftdy 


okotod^i, (59) 
be tcxjk off the fire, 


iitDki (15) 
he stufiihed 


djiunhti, (60) okwel (10) 
the palp, he took 


d3m<i^ (61) aheidja (49) e lutigga ja mweja, 

it, he placed on the side of the fire. 


akei 

nekatima (62} 

d3it9|ggii. 

atiml (4) 

He went 

to dig 

a hole. 

He dug 

dsitoiggo. 

djiidgi (63) 

okwei (10) 

bitonda, 

a hole. 

It vraa &uahod, 

he t ook 

planka. 


ahibeid^a, (64) 
ho put them^ 

soDto^gi 

Santonge 


olombi (4) 
he cooked 


man 

water, 


mat^kL (65) 
it boiled. 


ojei, (10} 
came. 


alaboi, (5) 
he landed^ 


okadji (15) 
ho fiaid 


na 

to 


^komha : 
the tortoise: 

“ elkadji 
" Hut Btajed 

ndt jcf”(23) 

then thou ? ” 

okumba 

The tottoise 

abati^ 
said yes. 

•antoggi 

SantoDge 

omoaggi (33) 
asked him 

djambu (60) 
the ptdp 

omopei, (40) 
he gave hiiu. 

nlei, (30) bodjoi, (7) oeni (9) 

heate< TheywaUced, he saw 

djisti:, (66) 
some othei, 

akwdt (10] 
he took. 

oleL (30) 
he atfl. 

ekoiiu (4) 0 

He arrived at 

daitoggn, 
the hole. 


■ontoggi 

aoti (6T) 

0 d5itoggu. 

Sautouge 

fed 

into the hole. 

okwei (16) 

bitcmda, 

adsidsibi. (68) 

took 

the planks. 

he shut it. 

mai 

mo mwejc, 

mnotei (69) 

water 

of fire. 

hfi poured oa him. 

ttwei. (iO) 

tnboko }€. 

dpbuad^o enamel (TO) 

died. 

The end of 

the stoiT that one. 


^ktLmfia 
The tortoise 

okwei 
He took 

umtD^gi 

SantoiigB 
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Notes 

{1] tcmto^gi or ntcmto^gi is the imme of a. water-apmt. 

(2) Ejcuna iiwu. With aubstAatives of oL 9-10^ the adjectives take 
pref. *- and q- ; the namemls and pronoims e- and i- ■ -ik^ manj^, 
has n- and inBerts : (ndoko) n^ij-iki, many (henaes), 

(3) jakendEkE, < i“a“kEnd£-k£, remote definite past tense of 
kcnde^ to go. 

(4) bokQini. indef. past tense of komo, to arrive, la the aame wa^*: 
boiiLdi, babomi, batenh cto^gip boiti, oEiiibi. abatip atomic abebi, babimi, 
baiombi, atnmbi. nbimir boindiH batnkip atimi, anti, indeh past tenses 
of mdOp boma, tena, oggo, ito, emba, bata. temap bobo. etc., all verbs 
in - 0 ,— bakomi, badjad^ii b<id 3 ai a.s.o. refer to animaLe (njnma) 
personified. 

(5) bulnbeip indef. past t^enae of Inbwa. to land, 

(6) bad^adji, indef. past tense of d^dlo, to ait, to settle, 1 + i > 
dsl I also bflkedju aikad^, mnedji, batabodji, bibedji, oledji, okatodgi, 
d^dp indef. past tenses of keln. ikolo, mslfip tabfllo, beLo, lela, 
latolfl, ila. 

(7) bad^ai < tadjati. indef. past tense of d^ata, to walk, to run, 

(8) nekokwEts, fntme infinitive of kwetE, to cut down, kfrctc 
to travel 

boko to, to eat down the boko to, is a mood of bun ting a pea. Here a 
group of apes are surrounded, and at the huntera" loud crying and 
shoutingp they all climb upon the top of the trees. Those are 
subsequently cut down. Such a tree is called bokoto (plur. mu-). 

(9) bOEnlf indef. past tense of Ene, to see. LikewdsEj onetl indef. 
past tense of aEtE, to beat. 

(10) bdkwei, indef. past tense of kwa. to t^e. Likewise, bokwei, 
they took, from kwa, to fall; cijei, amopei, awei. from ja^ pa, and wo, 

(11) mikw^ei, refers to mjete. 

(12) makondji (sing, bokond^i), name of the four stakes support iiig 
the botala or dry-stand (plur. matala). 

(13) batunonip indef, past tense of tnnona, to ask one another^ 
reciprocal form of tuaup to ask, 

( 14 ) wuikala < oa^ikalu, iiumediate future of ikoiOt to atay^ to 
remain ; w- ia the relative pronoun of CL 1, referring to moto* 
undcretood. 

(15) okodji, indef. past tense of kabt to say ; likewise babohjidji, 
Qt^ki, from bobolo, t!>ko^ 

^Ql.. V, PART It. 


^4 
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(16) bolE. 2ad plui. of the imperative of If. to let^ 

(IT] noikalo, Eobjunetive of ikola, to stay, 

(18) bokci-, indcf* past tense of kt, to go (also kcndf) ■ id. ulei from 
If, to eat. 

(IB) nd 5 cmbci>. plural of lofmba^ or Ifmboi, song. 

(20) noluka and noiumu are simple tensea of Luka, to puddlop and 
snmoH to handle (the paddle). 

(21) jaambaka rm qga mite^gSr hjr means of which I have paddled 
round the down-stream ends of the islands, jatunboka, remote dehnite 
past tense of nmtKn to puddle rouiid. j is the relative pronoun e and 
refers to qkol. Note the special word-order in t.hiw relative construction. 
Compare dsLkaqgOt d^aboma na bun nd^ekn. The spear with which 
We kill the elephants, molting□, mtionba no bongo mobilo^ the hoop 
by means of which they climb on the palm-trees (sing, libila). 

(22) koi^ ebele (nebele = na ebsle), joto.loijgalimga, bosekn, matnko- 
and nde 9 geined 3 i (or ndoggandai) are names of di^erent islands of the 
river, 

(23) eikadji nde je 7 In interFogati\^c sentences the subject la 
generally put at the end* Then the verb is introduced by the 
prefioeitiomil pronoun e^ referriDg to esika, plaeCp moment, understood. 
Comp, nda okodji bonomei, who said sOp with ekad^i bonomcip nda 1 
said fio who ? With emphasis the subject is also put at the end : 
joikula ! will stay, 

(24) knqkwelap go and take for me, future inhnitive of kwelUt to 
take forp appHcative form of kwu, to take ; q = m, pets. pron. prefix, 
1st pens, kflp prolix to infinitives after the impemtives of to come* 
and k£(nde)t to go, cither expressed or understood. Here k£(iidE] 
is understood. Ex. kenda kokwela Bod^eko biUki bjonde, go and fetch 
Boii joko hie things (B.^s thinga). 

(25) nekoblmokwela, infinitive future of kwelu. nekUn preJix * bip 
refere to bikokulu, mo, to Santonge. 

(26) bjongo, independent personal pronoun* refers to bikal<ilur 

(27) ciznotuiiibed3it tndef. past tense of tnmbelo, to roast forp 
applicative form of tumbo, to roast, a- subject refers to maggo. 
mOp pera. pron. prefix object refers to sEUitoggi. 

(28) bibed^i indef* post, tense of belu, bi = bikokolii. Comjwire 
bela, to be ilL 

(29) omopei, iudef. past tense of pa. a = maqgop mo = suntoggi. 

(30) aleip Lndeh past tense of Is. a = sonto^gi. 

(31) aldjidja, indef* past tense of id 3 id 3 Q^ to finish, causative form 
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of ids^l^ to be finished. The indef. past t^nse of causative verbs always 
ends in o. n*. prefix ref. to mnto^p. Comp* bokokid^ai to preparej 
caoB. form of koka to be sufficient.! to be ready* 

(32) nelc, infinitive of k, to eat. 

(33) omo^ggi. indd past tense of otjga, to ask, a = Konto^gi, mo = 

(34) modjikat imcle^ mother's brother, 

(35) mpUp imperative of pa^ m-, pers. pronoun. Ist pers, object* 

(36) mwonioinir diminutive of momi (plur, tniomi). mwn is an 
abbreviation of mwana, child. 

(37) monutindelap indicative present of tindela* to hang down from^ 
applicative form of tinda. to hang, mo = mwamoiini- 

(38) botulu, a kind of table to dry the fish on. 

(39) nolEp subjunctive of kp to eat. 

(40) omopei, indcf, past tense of po, to give, a = moqgo. mo = 
lonto^gi^ 

(41) ohobi, indef. past tense of boho! which indicates the repetition 
of the action. Compare abobi uekendE. he wcut again, abobi nekab, 
he spoke again. 

(42) neoqga, infinitive of 3500 . to ask, to beg. 

(43) omoiimp indef. past tense of ima, to refuse, mo = lOfltoqgi- 

(44) (HnolemoledsiH indef. past tense of Icmolela, to be cross with, 
applicative form of lemolo! to be cross, mo = mag go. 

(45) amobwakir indef. past tense of bwokn, to throw, mo = mo^go. 

(46) babokckEi remote definite past tense of k£ < bo-n-ba^kE-kE ^ 
the first bo is the rel. pron. ref. to bato, iiuderstood ; the second is 
the pens. pron. The first ke is the verb-stem, the second the suiEx. 

(47) cmabomo! simple tense of bomfi^ kills me, is going to kill me. 
m ==3 perHonal pronoun, 1st person, objeet. 

(48) juabodsidsci! indef. past tense of hodsidsa, causative form of 
boia, to be deprived of* m ^ 

(49) babsidjQ, Lndef. past tense of beldja, to pface. 

(50) bajkakwQ. suecessivc tense of kwa. -ikov tense prefix. 

(61) b gm nntnd^i^ indef. past tensc of utola, to unfasten, mo = 
mo^go. 

(52) jomokaqgaka < i-u-mo-koago-ka. remote def. past tense of 
konga. to bind, j = the relative proo. i* referring to ^ktkek; a. 
tense prefix \ mo ^ moqgo^ 

(53) buo^giuja indef. past t-ense of ougmja, to take together, 
causative form of ongono, to come together, + aagai to orgoni^c. 
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(54) nebob^lot infinitive of bobal?, to roast, 

(55) botubod^, indef, past t^?n5e of tnbola, to pierce, iotensive 
form of tubo, to pierce. 

( 56 ) akaiiibid3a, mdef. poat tense of kambid3a. to land. 

(57) omotirni, indcL post tense of tuaa, to oflk, mo — ndjokun 

(5^) oitinjai indef. past tense of itinja, to stir. 

(59) okatodji, indef. past tense of katolou to separate, to take off, 
intensive form of kato^ to cut* 

(60) d 3 ainbap also dsikmnu, pulp. 

(61) dsLna. ref. to d 30 inbii^ 

(62) nekatlma. future infinitive of timn^ to dig- 

(63) d3iid3it indeL past tense of ila. to finiBlip dgi = d 3 ito^gu- 

(64) abibeidja. bi- refers to bitonda. 

(65) matakL iudef. past tense of toko, to boil, ma- refers to mui ; 
matokip is u^ed here as an adjective, 

(66) djiau:. dgi refers to d 3 miibu- -sa: < stwu, other* 

(67) outi indef. past tense of uto. to fall Into .. . or to come from- 

(68) iid 3 id 3 ibi^ indef. piiat tense of d 3 iba, to shut, the first dji- 
refem to d3ltoiiga^ 

(69) onaoteip indef. past t^ose of ta, to pour, mo, ficmtangi. 

( 70 ) enatuEip Jenionstmtive adjective ref. to MbokOn end ; mci, 
encU'tic emphatic siiflix. 

CoyNECTED TfiASSLATlOy 

All the aninulls went ont hunting. They arrived on an island, they 
landed in a flshers-pncampment, and settled. The following morning 
they set out to cut down the bokoto-trec. They walked about in the 
island and aaw apeSp They tmk their axes and cot down trees. 
These fell down on the ground. They killer I immy apes, they cut stakes, 
made dry-stands and dried the flesh. In the morning they asked one 
another: Who is going to stay iu the encampment t ” The antelope 

Raid to the friends: I^t me stay.*'^ And the antelope stayed ; the 
frienclH went off* 

Santonge took his paddle and canoe, he crcxwrl the river and sang: 

Santonge bia, Sontonge hia, I row, I handle my paddle, vith which 
I puddled round the downstream ends of the islands, Koi and Ebele 
and Yoto, bja, and Ijmgalanga and Basaka and Matnka and 
Kdangemegi, Santonge bia, Santonge bin,"* Santonge arrived at the 
encampment, he saw the antelope and sat down- Santonge said to 
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theontdope : “ Hast thou then stayed ? " The antdope said : “ Yes/' 
Santongq sent the antelope and said : “ Go and fetch grubs of insects 
for me with the canoe. The antelope act out to fetch some for him. 
He came back with them, and roast etl them for Santonge. AVhen 
they were ronfited he gave them to him, and Santonge ate them. 
When he had eaten them be asked the antelope for aonie meat t 
“ Friend, give me the little meat, which ia hanging down from the 
dr^'-stand, that 1 may eat it. The antelope gave it to him, and he ate 
it." Santonge again asked for some. Then the antelope refused. 
Santonge fell angr?’, he waa cross with the antelope, and they fou^t. 
Santongq heat the antelope, be caught him, he bound him, and threw 
him into the roots of the lianas. Santonge took all the meat and he 
went off with it. The antelope cried : You people, who went out 
hunting, come along 1 Santonge ia going to kill me, come along! 
He took all my meat, come along 1 The friends came, they arnved m 
the emampment. they put the veniaon on the ground and went to 
t4ite the antelope ; they on tied him from the Tope^a with which 
Santonge had bound him' They gathered fire, and roasted the flesh ; 
when they had fiuiahcd they pierced the intestines, they look the meat 
and dried it on the dry-atand. They cooked the flesh and ate it. 

The day darkened. The following morning they asked one another : 
■’ \Mio is going to stay in the entampmeut f ” “I. myself,” said the 
elephant. The frieude went off. Santonge took his paddle and canoe, 
he crossed the river and sang: “ Santonge bia, etc." He landed he 

saw' the elephant and sat down. He asked him : " Hast thou then 
stayed here ? ” “ Y'es,” said the elephant. Santonge sent the elephant 
and the elephant took grubs of insecta : he roasted them and Santonge 
ate them. Santonge askeil the elephant for some meat, but the elephant 
refused to give him any. They fuiighl, Santonge caught the elepliant 
and he threw him into the lianas. The elephant cried : “ You people, 
who went out hunting, come along T He liaa taken all my meat, 
tome along 1" The friends came, they put the venison on the ground. 
The elephant came out. they foaated the flesh, and when it waa roasted, 

ikay aUi St, * i. t. i 

The cby iliifkuiit'tL They slept- The following morning they afitod 

one another: ‘Who is going to stay in the encampment ? ” The 
tortoise said : “ 1 ahall stay " .Ynd the tortoise stayed. He cooked 
paliu-nuta. he stirred the fire ; and when the i«lm-niits w^re t^ked 
he sinaahed the pulp, he took it aud put it on the fii<lc of the fire. 
He then went to dig a hole. '1-Tieu it "Os (lug he took planks, and 
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plticed them (aside), he took boiliiig water. Santonge came, he iaaded, 
and said to the tortoise; " Hast thou then stayed ? ” “ Yes/’ said 

the tortoise. Santooge asked him lor some pulp. The tortoise gaee him 
some. Santonge ate it. They sat down. Saatonge saw some more, he 
took it and ate it. And he arrived at the hole. He fell into it. The 
tortoise took the planks, he covered the hole, he took hot water and 
poured it on Santongc. Santonge died. That’s the end of the story. 


Kotes on GaAii]].4R 
Prelimituttfj 

PA<mefic».’—Jib difficult sounds ore met with in Mu bale, and word- 
tone is not to be found. 

The vowels may he represented as follows : i, i, o, e, a. o, ut. 
and u. Compare <^ihsggu, knee, with dsihoqgo, hank (of a river) ; 
mabnle. (woman’s) breasts, with mnhele, earth; ebemhi, dead body, 
with ehcmbe, female ^ -bt, two, with -he, bod. i and m often occur os 
weakened forms of i snd a, in unstressed sylbbics : so we can hear 
hwatn. canoe, as well as hwotw and bwnto. But i is significant as final 
vowel of auQix -eli, which serves to make nouns of instruments as, 
ebaeli, ladder, from he, to mount, and differs from -ele. suflii to nouns 
meaning the place where anything is done, as etakole, sleeping-room, 
from taka, to lie down. 

The consonants are: p, h. t, d, k, g, m, n, g, I, (. 3, and t. Them 
is also j and w and the affricste group ds, 

g only occurs before k or g. la Mbnndzi wc get it before vowels ; 
gaga, witch, gai, leopard, bags, bmins, Mabale, ggogga, gkai, bagga, 
p may occur in the proximity of front-vowels, but as the sound is 
not significant, no special sjunbol has been adopted. 

f alternates with p and f after m: m/uta, sheep; m/'ntl, tax =■ 
mpata, mfati (from fata, to pay). 

1 is met with in the case of indi^'idvol speakers, but is a regular 
sound in Motcmlw and Mbundzi. There are neither ejectives nor 
imploflives, though 6 occurs in some borrowed words os bag So, bridge, 
gBi, strong. B is the sound usually represented as gw in mogBundi. 
gBouzu, and gSuka, names of Sudauic peoples in the Korth of the 
Belgian Congo. 

■ W* Lure .dojiOsd in thl* paper the alplielnt ol the lohinwUcrtiel Fbonetie 

Anpoculioii. 
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Mahale regtilarly cbamgea I > dg before L So the aiith noun* 
prefix (B U-) in Mabnle is dgi, Ibofco b; Xdobo e^i; Boloki atwl 
Libinza li*; Motembo and Jlbundzi li The indeL past tense of kola, 
to do, is nokedgi. I did ; Irala, to speak, 1ms notodsi, I spoke. Mabale 
also regularly inserts a. nasal before stressed syllables, and » between a 
nasal and a stressed vowel. For examples, see “ Moi]go nn WobembE 

notes i and 13. » ^ t 

Word-buUdi^ff.-kT, interesting point is the den^-ation of 

substantives from causative verbs. The nouns of agents formed froin 
simple verbs, prefix mo- to the verb-stem and change its final vowel 
into i - molukit a rower, from luko, to row, to paddle. Others, formed 
from eausative forma prefi.x mo- to the unchanged verb-stem: 
moaiifiidsQ. a seller, from arjoidga, to sell; mobiMdga, a deliverer from 
bikidsa. to deliver; moorigidgn, a leader, from tmgidgo. to lead. 

Both of them are. IB a rule, followed by the possessive construrtiun. 
and never by a direct object, as it may bo the case in other dialKte. 
which clearly proves that their verbal character is no longer felt; 
e.g. moEinbi wo ndgembw. a singer of songs, from embo, to smg; 
mosani wa bitobo, a tailor of clothes, from soas. to sew. moaggidgu. 
wa rum. a dealer witb fish ; mobiMdsa wn bata, a deli verer of men, a 

may notice here that the indef. past tense of all pnmitive verbs 
ends in i, whibt the same tense in the causative ends in a. We say 
nokeki, 1 looked, from keko. to look, but bomobikidgn. they deln^ 
him. from bikidga, to deliver, causative form of biko, to be delivered. 


The iVoiiR 

On S«i«/artttres,—The noun-prefixes are » : 1. mo-(mo-), pL 2. 

bn-; 3, mo- (mo-), pi. 4, mi; 5, dgi-. pk 6. J P'- • 

9. n-, pi. 10, n-; 11, la- (pk 10. n-) : b®- tP'- ^ , 

msndElc, a white man, pi. mindEk; lien, eye, pi. num (mo-isu): 
Una, tooth, pk minn (mn-inn). eboko, arm, pi. maboka; ekolo. leg, 

pi. mokolo. i, 

The prefix of the infinitive substantive is bo-. Bemnants of locative 

chBses ore : 16, wu (B. pa) in wolo ! where ; wnbo. here ; wtmumEi, 
yonder; wnntiWfl (wn-me-wa). on the spot, immediately; 17, e. 
(B. ku), in owe. there, and in -nowo (-nn-owo), the demonstrative 


1 AcccKrdiiiK tQ llpbflhof** crtd#r. 
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suffix. Duziinutives are farmed by putting mwa- (abbz^vi&tioti of 
I mwancu ahiid) before the auhstantlve : mwcmiiaka. a little bou^e. 

Gender is indicated hj meana of the worda leljp male (pi, bompeli), 
I' mwadja, fetmle (pi. badsu) ; with names of aDimals ehtmht 

1 1 (pi- bibembejp ia used for the feminine. 

Hie adjeetive-roota arOp of conise, few in number. 
'' Th«?y ^nEOEp great; -tb little; damu. good; -be, bad; 4oi, 

tong ; -kns, abort ; -beUi fresh ; -d 5 ito^ heavy ^ *mda+ black; -tmiep 
pale; loaboi, sweet; -am. new; -kad^i, atrong; -atu, sharp; -tima, 
blunt; -tan, soft; -tela, ripe. To those wo added ; -ta, empty ; iti, diy. 
Concord : The adjective takes the prefix of the subertantiTe it 
^ qualifies : mate molamUp n gocwl man. d. 9 haa e-: ndoka enent:. a 

big house. 

1 The .Vwmefffifl.—The carditiala are: -uwi; 2, -bsj 3, ^ta; 

4, ^nei ; 5, 4aiiii ; 6, matoba ; T, naainba ; S, miKunbi : % d^ibwa ; 
lOp djdini. A decade, lontuka (pL ntuka), 20 = ntnkn ibe ; 100^ 
monkama ; IpOOO, nkoto. 1 to 5 are st<ems wbieh take the concordp the 
others are substantives. 

^ Concord ; The numerab take the prefix of the substantive they 

I determine, 9 = 11} — i ; ex; one day = makelD mwowi. ndoko 

jowip one house ; ndoko itauu, five houses. 

11 The OrdiMh,—The first niiiu, is m ote wo bo:, the man of the 

I front (bo: = in frontj ; the fourtli mailt moto wa bonEi. i.e+ the 

If man of four (people). 

Y The Prortonn 

i' 

I The Peramal Pronoun. — FrepositionaJ form. A, subj^t: 1st pera. 

fling, na-, pi. to-; 2ud pore. sing. o-. p|. bo-; 3rd pena., ciiiaa 1 a-, 

I, 2 ba-, 3 mo-, 4 mi-. 6 dy-, fi ma-. 7 e-, 8 hi-, 9 e-. 10i-, 11 lo-, ]4 bo-, 

B, object; 1st pera. sing, m-, pi, ko- ; 2nd pcis, fling, -ko, pJ, ko- ; 

] 3fd pers. class 1 mo-, 2 ba-. The others are the saine as the subject. 

Independent form. 1st pens, sing. ^ga. p|. biu ; 2iid pers. aing. jt, 
pi. burn ; 3rd pens. sing, (class 1), jo. The othcre are formed from the 
prepositional pronoun subject + oggo. Thus: class 2 baqgo (ba-oggo), 

3 mwaggo, 4 mjaggo, 5 d^aggo (li-oggo), 6 moggo (ma-oggo), 7 jaggo^ 

8 bjaggo, 9 joggo, 10 jaggo, 11 luggo (lo^ggo), 14 hwoggo, 
j T/ic DemonrUrative /’renoun.-^There are three forma. 1 : m -bo ; 

1 2 : iii-najS: m nowo (na-owo). The demon, pronoun is the same as the 

preiKKsitionaJ pereonol pronoun. eJorept cl. 1 : o. Thus matn obo, this 
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mad here, pi, batR babo, etc., mota odc, botn bona, mdto onowo, 
bato bonawo. Emphasis is csptesseil by adding the suflix -mEi, 
especially to forms in -na : bate bonamci. those very people. 

The Relatiee Pnnoun. either subject or object is the same as the 
deiuonstrative prefix. 

The iTiterrogathv Protwun ,—^Who I : nda ? pi. bonda. What ? : 
nde T (dO plural). 

The Indejimte Pronaun. - ska : some, certain; -in:, other; 

'DO, all; -iki, many. 

On Possession—Possession (origin, dependence) is expressed with 
a particle, composed vrith the demon, proiioniinnl-prefix of the thing 
possessed aud the unvariable clcoient -a. The name of the possession 
is expressed fust. The particle is put between the oanie of the 
possession and that of the possessor. 

Cl. 1 wa (<Hr), 2 ba (ba^i), 3 mwa, i mja, 5 dso (d 3 i-a). 6 ma (mao), 
7 JO, 8 bjQ. 9 ja (oo). 10 ja (ia), 11 lo (loa), U bwa. 

E.V ‘ djiha^go dja mokagd^i, the spear of the chief; ndnko ja 
mondEle, the house of the white man ; bologgiti bwa haj. the blanket 
of the servant. If the possessor is a pronoun, the independent personal 
pronoun is used: mbtli jn gfloi, knife of me (my knife); lanipata 
lojoggo, their skin ; Injnggo : la (loa) refers to lompasa and jongo to 
nd^aka, elephants. His child, is: mwona wajo or mwona wondi. 


The IVrb 

The final vowel of the stem is o, e, or a (o): djigga, to love; 
b€t£. to beat ssno. to sew. There are a few monosyllabic verbs : 
pa, to give ; bo, to climb ; mo, to throw (a spear); lo, to swear (an 
oath); la. to lay (a net) ; to, to hit; w, to blow (bellows); jn. to 
come ; wa, to die ; kwo, to take ; two, to fall; dgwo, to gel; njw«. 
to drink ; twn. to bite : la. to eat; le, to let ^ i£, to twist (a rope); 
t£, to refuse ; fc. to model (a paddle, a conoc); kc. to go; m. to rrin; 
ta, to germinate ; lo, to be ; ko, not to be. 


Conjugativn of the Feib tena, to rwf 


Indicative : Simple tense , . nn-tena 

PrcKcnt , e . nfl'iia-teM 

Preeont coJitiniuitivo , na-nQ*kQ-tena 
llflbitual . - . na-DQ-teaQ-ka 


Kegative 

na-ko-t^aa 




tt 
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Xegafive 


Indicative: Succesaive 

» nadka-tenu 


Indef. past tense , 

ca-teni 

na-i-tenu 

Near defin. past tense 

. nadeni-ki 

nQ-i-tena-ka 

Near eootLouatiYe 

^ na-ka-teni-ki 

Tt pp t¥ tr 

Reimte def* past tense 

^ na-a-teua-ka 

na-kadena-kfl 

Remote continuativo 

, no-a-ka-tena-ka 

1 kt ** tl 

Immediate future 

. na-(k)a-tena 

nu-ka-tena 

Near fut^iie 

. D{d)e'na-teni 

n(d]e-iui-l-tenQ 

Remote future 

. na'a-ka-tena 

ua-u-ko tend 

Past tense , 

« nadena-ka 


Conjunctive Present 

na-tanfl 


Imperative: Sing. 

. (o)-taiia 

w-a-tena 


[ ta-tena 

tw-u-tenn 

X 1U.X+ 1 1 1 

* [ bodena 

bwH3”teai4 


N. With emphaaiB -ka is added t p-tena-kcir etc,. .. 
Ipfinitive: Present . . , bota^ 

Futiire . . . ae-ka-tenfl 


Derit^ Forms 

Applicative: -ela (flle): lomba, to cook ] iombela, to cook for* 
Cuuaative : -Idgo, -ia: ila, to be Hiibbed ■ idjidjAp to finkh J 
leku. to {1933 1 lekinp to allow to pass. 

Reciprocal t -ono (en£» au^): keka, to look i kekonap to look one 
to aDothor, 

Stative: -ama (ema, Em^): d^iba, to shut; d^iboinat to be sbot^ 
Reversive : -ala (olo): djilMip to shut i dsibalo, to opeiiH 
Inteosive : -ala (ala): tiibq* to pierce; tabalo, to pierce. 
HepetitiYe : leka, to pass; lekolekjat to go to and fra. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

The Mahabhakata. For the first time critkallT edited by Vishnu S, 

SuKlHAJrKAR.Ph.D.,witbtliecq-DperatiQnof . . other scholars 
and illustrated by Shrimant Balasaheb Past Pkatisidhi, 
B.A., Chief of Aundh. Fasc. 1, 2. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute : Poona, Bombay printed, 1927, 19^28. Fol. 

The great enterprise of issuing a really critical test of the Mahfi- 
lihaiata is now well started. A first step was the intercstmg edition 
of the Virata-parvan by ilr. X. B. Utgikar, which apjwarcd in 1923- 
And now we have the first two instalments of the Adi*parvan, com¬ 
prising the opening cantos as far as ssi, 27a, prepared under the 
thoroughly competent editorahip of Dr. Sukthankar, with a band of 
able coadjutom- For the first time in the history of Indian Utexary 
studies a number of manuscripts adequately representative of the 
multifarious recensions of the Great Epic hafi been collated (BO MSS. 
are tabled in the foreword to the first facsimile, and for the second sii 
more have been added), and their readings have been applied for the 
ooufitmetioD of a ■critical 

The took is indeed herculean. As Dr; Sukthankar shews, the 
Mahabbarata apparently was at first transmitted orally, and even 
when it bad been written down, parts of it were still often conveyed 
per am finim. These tiansniissions by word of mouth, naturally fluid 
and careless of accuracy, must have contaminated the written tc3rt 
and caused innumerable variations in it; and, oven apart from such 
influences, the written tradition was liable to alteration at the hands of 
ancient editors, who made changes in the text sometimes t* gratify 
their own fancy and sometimes to import into their own mss. readings 
trem other copies which pleased them better. It la hence impossibk 
to establish any muveisal archetype and to correct the test m 
accordance with the tradition derived thence. Indeed, the result may 
well prove, as Dr. Sukthankar confesses, that “ a wholly satisfacto^’ 
restoration of the teset to its pristine form—even the late so-caUed 
fetasaUasri saqihita form-may be a task now beyond the powere of 
criticism ”. All that can be done is “ an eclectic but cautious utibia- 
tion of aU manuscript classes”. The mss- may be grouped mto femdi® 
and the tradition of each family aacertained ^d evaluated ; the 
relations of these traditions may be considered in regard to variant 
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readings ; and for the rest, those readings may be chosen which com¬ 
mend themaelvea by their intriiiBic merits. Ail this has been mc»t 
carcfidiy done by Dr. Sukthankar, and the result is, in his own words, 
to “ demonstrate that a considerable iiortion of the mherited text 
can be incontestably proved to be authentic and unimpeachable; 
and that on the other hand certaiu portions of the “ vulgate" can, 
equally indisputably, be shown to be spurious”. A valuable conclusion. 

L. D. B. 


Three Books edited by Abdui, Haq, Secretary of the ilajuman i 
Taraqqi e Urdu, Aurangabad, Deccan, 

(1) ZikbiMTr. 81 in, x 51iq. pp. 28 + 153, Aurangabad, 193S. 

(2) IsTiimAB ] KalIm'i MTk, 81 in. X 5J in. pp. 4S + 251, Aurang¬ 
abad, 1925. Rs, 2/8. 

(3) (Java'iciUrou. 81 in. xSlin. pp,5-|- 22 4- 30U Aurangabad » 

im. Rs.2/8. 

Zikr f J/ir is a book of great importance. AJtbough njention^ in 
Sprenger's catalogue it h not referred to by any of the numerous 
Pemxan or Urdu t^kira^ of Urdu poets and no copy of it was known 
to o^dst. It ia nothing Jeas than the autobiography of Mir Taqi Mir, 
the great Urdu poetp written in Pemian and completed in 1783. All 
lovers of Urdu will rejoice that so valuable a MS+ hag been dUoovered, 
It sliedg a flood of light on the soma] and literary life of the time and 
corrects a number of current niisstatementa al^ut Mir. The most 
important perhaps concerns the year of his birth which h now found to 
be 1724, not 1713 as given in Ah i Hayat and elsewhere, Thia makes 
him 86p not 97, when he died. The unhappy relatbasliip which existed 
between htm and i Arzil, the famous teacher of poetics^ is clearlv 
brought out. it appeara, w as the hruther-in-kw of Mir’s father, 

the brother of bis first wife. Mir was the son of the second wife. 
The actual IIS. is dated 1S08, two years before illr's death. That b the 
I kitabai. The language must be judged by the steoidard of 
Peraian as Indkoa write it It is simple and unartifickl, hut in places 
becomes rh}"thmic and even rhymed. 

^latilvi 'A hi at Haqq has contributed a very uaeful introduction 
in Urdu, 

IniikJiab i Mir h un excellent selection from the works of Mfr 
Taqi MTr made by the bamed Secretary' of the Aniimmn i Taraqqi e 
Urdfl who has written a valuable preface on Mir's poetry. About 150 
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uagea are devoted to ffazaU and 36 to For tbew two wo^ 

Maiilvl 'Abd ul Haqq desservea our gratitude, 1£ a vote of the U u 
literary’ public were taken as to tbe greatest of Urdu poeta, Mir would 
probably stand first. At any rate be would rank m tbc fust three 

along with Galib and Ania. Slir is a poet of wrrow and diflappoiutracnt. 

It has been'weU said that Anla makes us weep, but Mir himself weeps. 
Nearly all hia poetry is latnentation. We unders^d it be tor when 
we read tbc ^titr i MTr reviewed above. The Zitr forms in fact a 

sort of commentary on his poems. »»-,-* > 

I cannot understand the editor's statement that Mir e if dot uah 
Shtt'afa was written long after »If if, for the former was written m 

1752 and the latter in 1763. It is possible of course that portions ot 
the ^iJtr were n-riton in Mlf’s early life before Midt nth Sfni^ant and 

that 1783 marks only the date of completion, 

OBid'id i Urdu is an Urdu grammar written in Urdu. There « an 
introduction of 22 pages. The Omrumar. which is very carefully 
written, contains much interesting information. At the enrt is a 
section of 17 jiages on prosody. 


^ n A tl -e-V 


Kulliyat I VaU. F/litcd by ‘Al! Ausas Ahsan' M^hravL 
8i in. X Bi in,, pp, 5 + 104 + *20 + 463 + 53 + li4 + 3 - -66 
in all. Aurangabad, 1927. Rs. 5. 

In the prosecution of its task of advancing the ca^e of Urdu the 
.\ft]uman i Tamqqf e Urdd has brought out this edition of the works 
of Vali The editor is the weU-known writer Absan ifarahmvi. 
The text is the reault of a collation of eight MSS. There is a long 
intKHkction, which gi.^s many facts about 
One would haw welcomed a critical estimate o is poc ij 
eomparison with hU predecessors and immediate 
Vail we see the gradual process of Persianiaation au^we p 
early work when he had kas poUsh but was a traer poet. If a second 
eiUtion is called for, this thought should be worked out. 

There are two ftpiwnilLxes ; the first of 32 pages con ams \er»e 
of doubtful autbentieity, the second of 174 pages rontains 
readings. In the days of ignnraucfl Vali received the title of Baba 

e Rekhta, but there were scores of DakanI poets before him, 

^ T, Grahame Bailey. 
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Va^a* I JsTn^^TAT. By Va^Id dd Din Sausi. in. >; 5 in., pp. 6 + 
305, Aligarh, Rs, 3712. 

The death of the talented author of this work a few months ago 
meant a great loss, not only to the Ostqaniya tTniverflity, in which he 
held the prafessoiship of Urdu, but to the Uidu-flpealdng world. 
Though a Muslim and a Sajyid, he was a leader of the pro-Hmdl move^ 
ment in Urdu. He wrote this book to show what he consideied the 
proper method ol forming scieotihe terms. There are some who 
hold that, Urdu being largely Arabic, we should take these terms 
unaltered from Cairo and Beirut. Others are satisfied with an 
indiscriminate use of English, but Salim'a school mamtainfl that 
Urdu is essentially Hindi in its origin and that its terminology should 
bo worked out on Indian, not Arabic lines. There is an eihaostive 
iliscuasion of prefixes, suffixes, and methods of forming compounds. 
These are illustrated by innumerable examples. It is a striking 
piece ol work on Bovel 

T. Ghamame Bailey, 


The Sauraseni axu jUagapiii Btabakas of RAjfA*aARMAjf 
(Tarkavagi&a). By Sir Georoe A, Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D. 
D.Uitt., liL.D, (Reprinted from TAe Indian Anlijuaryt vols. Jvi, 
1027, and Ivii, 1920.) pp, 5S ; 6 plates. Bombay, 1927-B. Ito. 

Hima Bhattacaiya, entitled Tarka-va^ from his proficiency in 
logic, composed not only a number of Sanskrit works on that cheerful 
science and on BOpadeva s gramnmr, but likewise the Prahia- 
ialpa-lam. which summarises in three iSkhas of crabbed verse his 
views on the gmmmar of the Prakrit dialects. This work is of value, 
and unluckily it has been preserved in one manuscript only, which 
is sadly corrupt. Hence the task of editing it is one of extmoidinaiy 
difficulty, which scarcely any scholar but Sir George Grierson could 
accomplish ; and he is doing it ttlayS, with admiiablo skill. He has 
now published with translation, notes, and indexes the greater part 
of two idihSt of the work. The stabatas of the 3id mha 
which deal with Apabhrarp&i, have been treated by him in 
vols. li^ii of the /mfimi Jrdiquarff ; ami these he has followed up with 
the 2nd iSkha, which describes the Samuscnl Prakrit with its snb- 
dixasions (Prifoya, and Bahlih-), Magadhi, Aidha-miigadhl 

Daksinatya, and the eight vibhS?as, ol which ^fciriki, Capddlika 














SAt*BA3ES] ANTJ MAGAUm STADAEAS Of RAMA-SARMAS ^ 

^bari. AbhiriM, Autkalb VanSukasi. and ^randmika are regaided 
as dcgradefl offaboota of MagadhT, while Takln is imagined to be o 
bastard of Saurascni. To the text he has added naatguml references 
to MSrkandeya's PrSlyta-narmsm, a MI aubject-iodex, Sanskrit 
Prakrit and Pttikxit-Saiiakrit indeies, and photographic plates of the 
relevant pages of the unique manuscript- The work is done with the 
felicirous learning which has plated him on o unique pitha in the 
sanctuary of Indology^ 

Rama lived in compaiatively modem times, and his knowledge of 
the dialects which he professed to describe was wholly diawn from 
books. Like his congeners, be was utterly beking in BCjentific 
method and philological sense ; he betraya this at the outset by ^ 
abairnl atatoment that ^auiaisem 10 derived fmm Mabara^t"^ Probably 
none of the Pmla-it gmmmarians whose works arc extant is greatly 
superior to him. Their dicta are based upon the mica laid down by 
their predecessors for the formation of Prakrit words and upon such 
passages exemplifying those mica as they found in mss. of playa and 
a few other Ixmks; and their grammars msre intended mainly to enable 
“ literary gents ” to write more plays, with the chaiactcrs in them 
talking Prakrit aceoiding to prescription. They can hardly ever Irave 
tested their rules or added to them by studying the actual speech of 
the people ; and late writers such as Rama could not have thna checked 
the flexions recorded in their grammam. for long before their day 
these had become things of the past, if they ever exiated. V ct these 
dull petlanta have bequeathed to students of Indian philology a 
tieosuie of veiT gmat value; though their systems are often ahsiml 
and their oonsiructions artificial, they have preserved from classical 
times a crowd of genuine old words and flexions which are of the 
highest importance in the investigation of Aryan vernaculars. Rama s 
grammaris speciaUy valuable,inasmuch as it and Slarhaodeya’s/'rai^a^ 
sarvasm are the only surviving works of the Eastern School, which 
often differ! materiaUy in ita teachings from the \testem School, 
of which the choragus is the famous Hemacandm. As Sir Gemge says 

“men Eoma-&irmon and Markaqdfya ^ 

that we know the teaching of the Eastern School on that particula.r 
point.'* But what of the cases where they disagree t A dcCiaion here ia 
generally imjiossiblc. Sometimes both may be right, one may 
recording the rule as laid down in the oflftcial tradition of the school, 
while the other may be reporting a form which be has actually found 
prescribed in another grammar or used in some ms. of a pby. But 
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whatdvcf ite source, eveTT datuo] of the grammariaos deserves to be 
re^stcwi with exact critical care : and this is done by Sir George 
Grierson supremely well. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Julian Kiuera y Tarraqo : Disertaciones y Op^culoa. Edioion 
colectiva que en su jubilsci^n del profesomdo le oftecen sus 
discfpulos y amigos (1687-1927), con una intioduccidn do Micuei. 
Ajsin Palacios. 2 vols., pp. 756, 808. ihdrid, 1928, 
30 pesctJi^. 

Th^ Festschrift f a Mllectioa oi ]e 4 iJiied papers written hv the 
admirers and pupils of a professor, and bomsd together in one volume 
and dedicated to his honour, has somewhat gone out of favour in 
the learned world, and modem usage prefers to collect together the 
scattered shorter writings of the professor himself, and his pupils 
undertake the expense of re-publishing them in a convenient and 
readily accessible form. This has recently been done in Madrid to 
commemorate the jubilee of Professor Julidn Ilibcra who attained the 
age of 70 in the present year; he was appointed Professor of Arabic 
in the Lniveraity of Saragossa vrhen he was only 20 years of age, and 
was transferred to the University of Madrid ei^tcen years bter. 
His literary achievements are of permanent value to students of 
Islam and of Muslim Spain in particular, and os many of them have 
taken the form of contributions to learned puhlicotions not always 
easy of access, such as the transact ions of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
of which he is so distinguished a member, they are very welcome in 
their present form. 

The first place is given to a study of that attractive poet of the 
twelfth century in Spain, I bn Quzmin, who like the contemporary 
troubadours of Provence wandered from castle to castle and subsisted 
on the liberality of his knightly patrons t he gave litemr}' form to 
the popular speech, and his Inics are written in a strange mixtum 
of medieval Spanish and Arabic. For this species of lyrical verae in 
medieval Spain, arranged in strophes with characteristic combinations 
of rhyme and metre. Professor Ribera, in opposition to the majority 
of romimticista, has vindicated the origin of Provencal poctiy. 

Equally original and erudite is bis account of education in Miiali T T ^ 
Spain, for he was the liRt Arabist to dcmonstiato the freedom which 
the teacher enjoyed in Muslim Spain, in contraet to the intervention 
of the State in matters of education in the Muhammadan East. The 
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first volume uUo contains a detailed account of the methods of ednea* 
tion, of libraries and book-lovers in Mufilim Spain, and two lengthy 
studies of the literary activities of the historians, sl-Khushaoi and 
al-Qutiyya, both of the tenth century. 

Another subject of investigation, in which Professor Ribem has 
been a pioneer, is that of ^Viable music and its influence on the develop¬ 
ment of music in Europe, especially on that of the trouhadours and 
the Minnesinger. In the second volume, several articles on this subject 
are put togethei, and they supplement his monumental work, La 
Mvika tie las Caniiffos, which appeared as the third volume of the 
sumptuous edition, brought out by the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Hjinns of the Virgin composed by Alfonso X of CSaatile. A special 
section is devoted to articles on the hbtory of the Arabs in Valencia. 
The latter half of the volume ia taken up with articles cm rarious 
current problems of modem Spain, such as education, the Morocco- 
question, etc. 

The above account does not eihaust the varied interest of these 
finely printed volumes, and the thanks of all students of Islam are 
due to those who have caused them to be published in so convenient 
a form. They hear testimony to the recognition which Ids fellow- 
countrj'men rightly feel is due to so dUtingulshed a Spanish scholar, 
and his admirers in other countries would gladly have associated 
themselves with such a tribute. 

An introduction by his colleague, Professoi: Miguel Asln Palscios, 
gives a summary of the literary activity of Professor Ribera, and 
an estimate of his efforts and achievemciuts, 

T. W. 


Persian Literature : A Bio-bibliographical Survey. By C. A, 
Storey. Section I; Qur'anic Literature. Ijondon: Lusac 
and Co., lf>2T. 

The bibliography of Persian literature has been long neglected, 
and it has been left to two English scholars to supply the defect— 
first, Mr. E. Edwards led the way with his Cotolo^ue o/Per«on Printed 
Books in the British Mweum (1922), and now Mr. Storey has approached 
the problem from quite a different point of view. He proposes to 
make a survey of Persian literature under the heatlings of the subject^ 
matter, and has begun in. this first section with the commentaries 
and other compositions dealing with the Qur’an j his arrangement 

VOL, V. FAtlt II. 
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IB cbronological, anti under the name of each author h given a brief 
nketch of his life^ references to his work on. the Qur^nn and to hla 
literary activity genetnlly, and to the Libraries in which copies of the 
work described are to he found. The bibliographer^ the librnrianT and 
the student will be equally grateful to Mr. Storey for having lightened 
their labours, and the latter especially will be saved from many a 
weaiy' search. 

By a skilful choice of varying type^ the use of the volume for 
practical purposes is much facilitated* and the author has hcrehv 
shown himself a worthy successor of the distinguishetl scholam who 
have occupie<l the pwrt: of Librarian in the India Office Library 
before him. 

The completion of this important enterprise will he eagerly awaited* 
for by such a work the author will have eamcfl the gratitude of all 
students of Persian litcmture and of Islam, and it will take its place 
among such works of reference as Lane-Pooleh Muhanm&diUk 
and the EncyclopiEdia It will pros-ide guidance lor genera¬ 

tions of seholtirs, for many years must elapse before any similar work 
can be producccL and it may well be hoped thnt one of the immediate 
results of its publication will be to give a frt^h impulse to the study 
of Persian in this countrj\ 

T. \\\ A. 

The Poems of described by Laurrnck Binyon. London : 

The Studio limited, 1923. 

With the exception of the Shah Naiuuh of Firdawsi and the works 
of Sft^dJ, proltflbly no work in Persian literature has been so frequent!v 
illustrated by Pemian painters as the IGiamsah of XizamJ. The most 
splendid example of artistic effort applied to the illustration of these 
five romances Is to be faimd in the copy of the British Museum, 
numbered Or. 2265> copied for Shah Tahmasp by Sh^ Mahmud 
Xtshapuri between the years 1539 and 1513* and decorated by the 
most eminent of the Shah's court painters. Eleven of these paintings 
were reproduced by Dr, F, E. Martin in 1912 in his monumental 
work* Tht 3/iniurure P^iinline and Painters of Persia, Ff^ia, and 
Turkey. But this costly work is difficult of access* and made no 
attempt to produce the colour of the original pictures. Here, for the 
modest sum of thirty shillings we have fourteen fulbpage reproductions 
o( the work of such great artists as Sultan Muhammad, 3Iirak% Mir 
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Sayyid ‘All, Miitm ‘Alt. and Muaifiar Alt, presented m tho brilliancy 
of tte original colours, bo that diatmctiooa of detail unrcco^iiaablo 
in the achromatic: reproductions can here be easily studied, and the 
superb decorative effect of these maaterpieces can be appreciated. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has published these paintings along with 
an muminating study of the chamcteristics of Peiaian painting, 
a life of MiiafuT and of Shah Tahniasp, for whose royal library this 
copy of the Khafosah was prepared, an account of the separate poeraa 
and a detailed dacription of each picture, No simibr work haa 
hitherto been published in this country, and the ^st is in every respect 
adequate to the subject-matter with which it deals. It may be 
confidently eipectcd that this pubheatbn will have a wide circulation, 
and will draw attention to the treasures of art hidden away in Persian 
MSS. in this country, and it is to bo hoped also that it will stimulate 
some youDg scholars to devote themselves seriously to the study 
of thein. 

As hereby the names of Petsian piiat^rs and of the hem^ ot 
Persian romance are likely to become more widely known in this 
country than has hitherto been the case, some reference may here 
be made to one aspect of the matter which ia ol interest to the 
orientalist. As compared with the SanskritUte whose system of 
tranaliteration, fixed several decades ogo, has been accepted even 
in popular literature, the students of Arabic and Petaieii have been 
unfortunate; not only have they faded to agree among themecK-es 
aa to a system of transliteiation. but they bewilder the general reader 
by the variety of spellings they put forward and thereby theniselm 
hinder the growth of a wider interest in the subject-matter of their 
researchea and atudies. It Is probably because this book is inteiided 
to attract the attention of the general public, that Mr. Ijiurencc 
Binyon (though an official ol the British Museum) has discarded the 
system of transliteration adopted by that great institution for Persian 
names, and has omittctl all signs employed by orientolists for indicat mg 
a long vowel or lor distinguishing conaominta liable to tc confused 
in their Kaglish transcription. Such signs are commonly regarded as 
eccentricities, and might therefore be expecterl to create a prejudice 
in the mind of the ordinary reader, especially as there is not a general 
agreement on the matter among orientalists themselves, (hie book 
after another dealing with the Muhaimnadan East is brought out by 
the Press, and the introduction explains the s3'‘stem of transliteration 
adopted, and in moat cases it is an invention of the particular author 
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Biid ilhiatmt^A his individuBl pri^judices- It is not surprising 
that the geneml reader loses patience with aucli discordant guidance. 

The last generation ■was farailiar with the deniand for an 
authoritative learned body that should adjudicate m such mattera 
of spellings as docs the French Atademy. AVe now have in this 
country an Academy of our own^. and it has published a system of 
transliteration for Arabic and Persian ^ agreeing almost entirely Tvith 
that adopted for soTcral decades previously by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. But even one of the mofit distinguished members of the 
British Academy t the late Profewr E. G* Bro^rae, lent the authority 
of hift great name to the use of accents instead of the line, Tvhich Ms 
collcagnea are accustomed to use to indicate the long vowels, and 
unfortunately the publioations of the Gibb Trust follow this regrettable 
idiosyiicmcy of an eminent scholar and literary geninSp But the 
accent has a long history behind and a meaning of its owm quite 
distinct from that of a sign used to indicate a long vowel, and to use 
the one orthographic sign in place of the other only produces confusion^ 
especially as the Arabic language has rules of its omi for accent stress, 
and this can only by convention be indicated by the mark now unfortu- 
nately tranfiferretl to denote long vowels. Until oriental scholars 
themselves abandon this diversity of usage, they will oontiniie to be 
looked at askance by their fellow-countrjTiicn, and their studies will 
fail to be received within the circle of common interests. It is largely 
on account of the di^greement among oriental bta themselves that 
the use of the few symbolB employed in a scientiho transliteration of 
Arabic and Persian appear to be uncouth to persons who nevertheless 
have no objection to writing Fran^-ois or Dorfi, and do not insist on 
spelling these names Francois and Dore because the altcmativca 
appear strange. But Mirak must be wTitten Mirak and ^aHir, Kasir. 
Consequently confusing varieties of spellmg are perpetuated, to the 
bewilderment and disgust of the oniiiitiatctl and the retardation 

of the acceptance of the study of ^fueliin culture among the studies 
that profit by widefipread interest and sympathy. 

T. W. Aunold. 


The Travels of Fray Sebastias VoL IL Ekiited by 

Lt.-Gbl. C. E. Luabo. Hakluyt Society, 1927, 

This second volomo of Manrique's Travels (the first was reviewwl 
Vol. V, p. 1TB et »eq.| supra) should have been more interesting than 
the first. It contains the narrative of 3Ianrique"s voyage to llanllla 
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and Macao, then acio«s India to Lahore, dov,ni the Indu. to Un- 
baiiJar, then back to Multan, and then, by way of Qanda^r and 
Baghdad, to Danuraeu., <ind Rome* Heie evtdentty waa 

matter for observation of absorbing interest. But ***^. ^‘^ 
raiBsee over many things with an unobservant eye. l^ubtlesa th 
L due in port to the abhorrence with which he regarded 

and cuatoma; and though he was sufficiently mo^l ^ to 

watch from a screened gnQery a least given by Asa f ^nn to 
Jahao. and though ho parporta to describe Moghnl finance and 
administration from his o^ti inquiries and 

of the first b but a iejune performance, nod h,s . 

is stolen from the pages of de Lact, .4a m the first vol^e his st^e 
]« horrible. He can seldom say a plain thing plainly, ^^d os in 
ftrst volume some of the notes are quite redundant. ^ 

whose hands the Haklnrt Society's veto am ^ ^ 

to he told that the Styx was a river of the classical MoU or that 

Aesculapius was the god of healing. But when all 

been mrde. the TraveU remain a valuable document and the editorial 

i^Jictive part of the present volume b that w^ch 

relates Manrique’s voyage to Manilla and Macao, a o • mg ^ 

iuLtrate mor^ clearly the perils of country* navigation in those days^ 

Manrique indeed reached Malacca from Goa without 

hut nrocceded by a vessel that was not 3ea*worthy and was therefore 

«lm^ overwhelmed bv a storm between Malacca and the Phillipmcs 

Again, on his wav from Manilla to Macao his ship alm^t foundered 

to . typhoon. Returning to India on a Dani^ vessel 

almoi run aground. Three out of four of these short voyages 

were onlv completed by good luck. . ^ , 

In reference to India. Manrique’s most interesting statement 

relates to the Taj Mahal, then in course of building. He tells us that 

and tint the Itnlinn Vernneo nnj the niehitert. On th» )»rat Intter 
Hnrten. »ho h>. ..m eni-potte. of Mnnriqne’e .tcnn.o>-, 

> Ion. noU .nnunorieing the enne tor Yeioneo. Ootond Lnntd. 
howret. conld not conen, with thh. He thnl^t tto Veton~ . 

conneetion tritj. the bnilding etna ptobebly Hnnted to the deeotnUW 
inuy ««rk; end oheeit ed pettinently tlntt Ve^o ^ 
nrehiteet hy pioleaeton, end thet greet teehnicnl eliB one needed to 

platt such a building. 
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Another interesting episode describes the trouble that arose from 
one ol Manrique’s Moslim followers’ killing a brace of pentocks in a 
village near Narayangarh in BengiiL The party was attaelced by the 
villagers, and, on their ooniplaint, aireatcU by the shtqdar of the 
pargann. The ishiqdar was justifiahly angry at the offence which had 
raised such a tumult within hjs jurisdiction, and SLinrique had much 
iMio to get the offender off with a mere beating. Though the ^dllage 
affected was small, the i^hiqdar was very anxious not to offend the 
%-illagers ’ and the story throws a striking light on the attitude of a 
minor Moghul official towarrJs the Hindu population. Indeed, the 
Moghuls, in their wiser moments, like the ser\'nnts of the Bast India 
Company, were strongly averse to arousing the religions feelings of 
the Hindus. 

On the Moghul capture of Hugh from the Portuguese in 1632. 
Mnnrique, who then was in Arokan, has much to say. He ascribes 
it principally to the abduction, comTiraion, and niarriage of a Muslim 
lady by Portuguese raiders from Arokan. Though not an eye-witness, 
Manrique certainly bad been in contact with many who were, and 
his narrative is therefore important. To his account is appended 
additional matter, provided mainly by Pather Hosten, including a 
long letter from Father Cabral, who had bee a act nail v present at the 

' H. D. 

British Roi!tbs to Imoia. By H, L. Hoskiks. pp. xii + 4M. 

Longmans, 1923. 30j. net, 

Dr. Hoskins’s volume will fill a bug-felt want. Till its appearance 
there was no volume to which the student could refer for an account 
of the manner in which the Sues route to IntUa came into existence, 
or of the various attempts made in the nineteenth century to open 
up the Buphrates tulley as a highway to the East. Dr, Hoskins has 
done hifl work thoroughly ami well. He has workeri through a con¬ 
siderable part of the Foreign Office papers, and some at the India 
Office; he has ransacked the printed literature on the subject, and he 
has besides exnmiiied a number of newspapers and other periodicals 
(onremed with Eastern topics. The result is that he has been able 
to put together an exceedingly interesting naTmtive of the steps by 
which the Sue* route gradually was developed into one of the world's 
great highways. The prevailing winds hinder the navigation under 
anil up and down the Red Sea except at certain seasons of the 
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year. Early projects, such as those of Warren Hastinp, were doomed 
by the conditions of the time to failure. But the application of steam 
power to navigation tnmsfomied the problem. TTVlien therefore, at 
th« beginning of the runetoenth centuiy, paddle ateamcra began to 
navigate British and Amcriesan tvatemaj-a, men began at once to 
contemplate the possibility of reviving the ancient routed to the 
East by the Red Sea or the Pemian Gulf. It M.-as. however, a dtfhcult 
matter. The early steam engine wss feeble and extravagant of f^; 
and no one could tell without actual experiment how it could be best 
cmploved in expediting comtnunicatiotis between Indb and En^nd. 
Thee^husiasmof Jolmston, Waghorn, and Taylor, however, pranced 
a number of plans, eagerly discussed by the “ Steam Committ^ 
which were formed at the three presidencies in the twenties of tho 
nineteenth century-. Calcutta and Madras were licnt, if possible, on 
establishing steam communication by way of the Cape, since t a 
wonld not only avoid the inconveniences of trans-shipment but also 
rmnimise the Advantages that would accrue to Bombay if the Siiez 
route were adopted. In this the eastern presidencies were stnying 
vainlv against fate. Both the merchants and the government of 
Bombav were resolved upon demonstmting the advantages of a 
route which, if developed, would establish Bombay as one of the 
peat ports of the world. Hardly had Captain Johnston and his 
associates painlully conducted the Ei^rpriii m 1826, from Eulmouth 
to Calcutta by the Cape in 113 days, when the Governor of Bombay 
ordered the building of the Hugh iindsoy specially designed to show 
the possibility of steaming from Bombay to Suez. This mute, with 
the numerous places at which fuel could be stored end taken on boanl. 
was far better suited to the early marine engine than the long tracks 
of the Cape mute. The experiment proved succeasfid. In spite of 
the dislike of the Court of Directors, the Company was obliged to 
adopt the new methods of sea transport, and under the prcMure of 
public opinion the overland route was at lust established, mads being 
carried by Admiralty packets from Falmouth to Alexandria, and 
from Suez to Bombay by the vessels ol the Indian Xavy. 

The Btory of thk de’^elopuient and t he Lflt^'r more ebbomte orgamsa- 
tion of the route under the auspices of the reninaular and Oriental 
Company makes exceedingly interesting reading ; but even more 
important were the political complications that resulted from this 
transfomiation of intematiomil highwaj-s. The importance of the 
oafitem Mediterranean row high, since it had now become the vestibule 
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to esstem waters j and when the French revived in the middle gf the 
ceataiy the old project of cutting a canal through the isthmus of Suez 
English stateamen Hfttuially reganled this as fraught with monicntous 
and uncertain conBequetiGcs , Hence the strong opposition of Polmeiston 
and our eadeavourfl to set up a rival route by renewing our inquiries 
into the feasibility of n Euphrates valley railway. Into the intricate 
developments that followed we cannot here enter ; but we think that 
Dr, Hoskins succeeds tvell in unravelling the tangled skein. As is 
naturni, and perhaps inevitable, the narrative from time to tirne gives 
too strong an impression of English foreign policy being solely inspired 
by the need of protecting the route to India, The clue ^nnot be 
found in any single thread. But no one will deny that Dr. Hosting 
has given us a thoroughly competent work on a matter of outstanding 
importance alike in the nineteenth century and since. 

H. Dodwell. 

The State is India, A St udy in the Structure and Practic^^l 

or king of Political iDstitutioiia in J^ortli India in Ancient 
Times. By Beat Prasad, Svo, pp. vi + 580. AlJahahad : 
Indlai) Press, Ltd,, 1928. 

Mr. Beni Prasad, at the present time a Bender in the University 
of AJJahabad, Bome years ago made himself known by his careful and 
generally sound //isfgry o/ Jahduffit. He has quite recently issued 
two bulky books, of which one deals with the theory of Government in 
post-\edic India, the other one being the work which we have the 
pleasure of reviewing here. We should like to say at once that Mr, Beni 
Ptasad also in this work reveab himself as a careful and conscientious 
scholar with a power for sifting evidence which ia, unfortunately, not 
found in all those of his countrymen who have lately taken to writing 
the political and admiaistiutive history of Ancient India. 

A work like the present one could scarcely be expected to be 
founded even partly on wholly new and startling materials. As a 
matter of fact the learned author has availed himself of the numerous 
sources to be drawn upon for his purpose, both the native and the 
European ones. And in using these Bounces he has as a rule shovii a 
wise discrimination. It must also be emphasized that >fr. Beni 
Prasad is a scholor In possession of a very wide reading who knows 
not only the standard vrorks on his subjects, but is also acquainted 
With the main contents of Western Oriental Journals aa far as they are 
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of importADce to hifi rt^^archos. As for the pjnenil principles laid doini 
in Chapter I. thev are on the whole remafkably Bound, and we should 
like to Kcommend -iiirioiis writerB— not only the countrymeD of 
Mr. lieni Prasad— to take them into due conaidemtion. Typo¬ 
graphically the book is simple, but on the whole singularly free from 
misprinte; a curious little sUp on p, IW has been duly corrected at 
the end of the work. The bibliography which nins through some 
thirteen pages i* modelled on Euiopcan principles, and the index is a 
full and quite valuable one. 

So much for the general ehamcteristicfl of the book. tte^stialJ 
now allow ouiselve* to indulge in a few casual remarks which are, 
however, in no way intended to detract from the general value of 

la Chapter II the author comes to speak upon the date of the 
Rig\-eda, and in general he assents to Max Muller that the peno 
1200-1000 B.c . is the safest date for the Ma^d^Ias i-is. This may a 
verj’ well, and we cannot refute, on any valid grounds, the conclusion 
that such a date should be considered the best one. But we mns 
always remember that alter all Max MiiUeris dates are simply founde<l 
upon calculations of the very ftimaiest sorts. If, as the pre^u wri or 
thinks probable.^ the Aryans began to inviwle India about 
2(XX)-1800 B.C., then the oldest hymns of the Rigveda maj v, 

KO bftck to a fat remote tlnic than 1200 b.Ob 

In the same chapter the author speaks of the character of kmgship 
and in that connection he, of course, also hits upon the k.n^bp of 
Varupa. M'e shall not enter upon a discussion of the author s wa - 
nusnt of Bigvetla iv, 12,* but only allow ourselves to 
aeconling to our opinion, the kingship of Vamna can scare cl y ^ take 
aa the prototype of Vedic Arjan monarchy. To e 
it seemi evidenV-and no valid arguments to the centrarj- have b^ 
known to bim-that the idea of a supreme nmnarchy as 
in the kingship of Voniija (and Mitra) is ® 
closely connect^ with the idena of absolute and ^.ver^l 
current among the peoples of Mesopotemb. The Jcn^hip of the Gmat 
King spread from Assyria and Babylonia to the Medea 
and from the Inin of the Achmmenians it finally came to the India 

i lu. Beni PiMod Va of 

TrtflAilisyu. Atcn^ng to in Bit 

Tiuruka^u wiuvh ja. howcTrt, imffflflWiWff. Lt. rit 

p. 06 s-qq- 
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of C&ndmgupta —or fWBsibly oven thiit o| the Njiiidaa, for of thetn 

uotortimAtely, know next to nothing. On the eontrary the institu- 
tiona of the Aj-yiins were purely feudal ones. We find the earliest 
Iranians as petty kings and feudal lords amongst the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and the frontjerhinds of Asia Minor^ and the moimted 
hoztles of the Scythians were undoubtedly organised along lines which 
were not unlike those of our own Middle Age^, The Greeks of the 
Homeric age know of a supreme war-lord, hut he is only the prim^ 
inttr parejs of a crowd of boisterous princes who ure only too often 
apt openly to defy his authority. We need scarcely mention the Celts 
and Teutons in this connection ; and if the early Romans seem to 
form an exception it is that their iosti tut ions such as w'e knovr them 
arc no longer of purely Aiy an origin. Thus there is not the slightest 
ground for doubting that the Aryans vrhen entering the nortb-weat 
of India were a motley crowd of feudial clans led by warrior-princes 
of the type of Indra, strong in warfare, fond of meat and intoxicating 
liquor, and adventurous in love, even if possessing no very reined 
nmimers. The contnist between In<lra and Varuya—for there 
undoul>tedl 3 ’ is one—Ls exactly that between the head ling of a roving 
and plundering clan and the mighty ruler of a well-ordered city-state. 
And of that contrast perhaps a faint echo reaches us through the 
verses of Rip^eda iv, 42. 

Gautama's precepts (p. B7) concerning the land-tax being one-sixth 
or one-eighth of the gross produce, is aptly illustrated by the inscrip¬ 
tion of Rnmmind^, accor<ling to which that %dllage was made to pay 
ono-eighth instead of the usual one-sixth.^ WTicn speaking of the 
dhawiasutm of ^fddia-Likhita {p, 75) the learned author has 
apparently overlooked the pafier by Lialwig, VOJ^ xv^ p. 307 sqq., 
according to w'hich ^nkhalikhiia was originally “written {by the 
Creator) on the frontal bone 

^\liat exactly is meant by a K^ttriya of inferior birth (p. 32) 
may not be quite so easy to define. Perhapei the ilamyas, known by 
tradition os 1ow*caatest such Ktottriya^i of a lower order. And 
besides, if the traditions concerning Para^uramu he accepted, are not 
really all K^ttriyas of more or less spurious birth I Rut the stories 
of Para^urama, one of the moat uuptepqssessing figures of a rather 
disagreeable pantheon, although know'n to the Great Epic, are probably 
late and of I>eocanesc or South Indian origin. The tulca of the ruthless 

* C-'f* Thunukft, JRAS. JaL-l, p. Sill ahU HuIImcL, SnitcfiptUMS of 

Aktta^ p, ler, n. a. 
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slaughter of the Ksattriyoa by Paru^uratua may id reality have some' 
thing to do with the idea that no real Kfattriyas exist in the south of 
the peninsula. 

Uibnna, the Guru of the demons, according to the Mahabhiirata 
told them that scriptures had no authority whatsoever unless they 
were supported by pure reason (p. 99). Kautilya quotes the disciples 
of U&nas as admitting only one science, viz. the da^tfontft, cariog 
nothing for the V'edas and the philosophical systems. And it seems 
not improbahle that the venerable teacher of the Daityas like 
Brhaspati, the Guru of the gods, Wiis thought to have inculcoted 
doctrines which come dangerously near to those proclaimed by the 
fidsfihniiromoiii Car^'oka. 

The trampling to death of oriraijials by elephants apparently is 
of old standing in India, being mentioned already in the Jatakos 
fp. 150), and everyone who has visited the Indian Museum in South 
Kensington is instantly reminded of an indescribable scene from 
the Akbamama, which at any mtc makea us feel relieved that such 
abominations have now been stopped for good. TJie form .Votjaifemoa 
quoteil on page 16, and its identification with Mucukania—a name 
otherwise unknown to the present writer can scarcely be correct. 
For MotmKoyos could not well!» ouytidng but •Ji i'<f lA-dnii. whatevef 
that may mean—the King of Mv^ika or something else,* 

On pp. 315, 339, and 390 Mr. Beni Prasad comes to mention the 
dotes of the Mrochakarikii, of Daodin, and of N’lsakhadatto 
respectively. As for Dandin, the paper by Professor Jacobi, ir. 

192*2, p. 210 sqq., might aptly ^ve been quoted. As regards the 
Mudraraksasa aud the Mrcchakatika. th& present writer feeb fairly 
convinced that he has been about right in oonaigjiing them to tlie 
fifth and the seventh or eighth centuries respectively, cf. JB-IS, 
l®3, pp. 535 sqq., 593 sqq.* In no case could the former dnimn lie 
as late as Professor Jacobi and his supporters want it to be. 

With these few remarks we bid farewell to Mr. Beni l^asad. wishing 
him every success in his continued actirity aa a research worker in 
the field of the political and administrative history of his native laud. 

Jarl Charpentieb. 


1 <!f. LaMen, Ind. .itltertmiMt,, ii. 18* sq* 5 CHl, i. f. S"”- 
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EbOEBXJSSE UER KoL PrEUSSISCII EN TL-KFAXEXPROmOXEX. Die 
Buddhistischc Spatjuitibe in Mittjelasiea vod A. von Le Ooq 
imd E. WALDScjiJsUDt, Sechster Tell t Neue Bildwerke, pp. 90^ 
4 + 29 pi EerHii, 1928. 

The present writer has had the great plca&niT: of reviewing for thb 
Buiktin,^ vois. iii"V of Fmlessor von Coq's moonnieiital work 
on what he calb “Die Buddhistische SpatantLke ** in Central Asia. 
Alrcadj% w'ith the appearance of the fourth volume^ it aeenuKl as if 
this maguificeDt publication had come to an end ; such expectations, 
however^ were biffled in a siirprisiiig and pleasant way by the issue 
of volume v in 192(i. And that volume^ splendid os it h, has now- 
been surpassed by a still more extensive the aiith of the series. 
From certain allusions in the text, it seems that we have to expect 
still another volume, bringing nevr materials from the seemingly 
inexhaustible collectiona of Central Asian art at Berlin. 

The preceding volumes have all been the work of Professor von Le 
Coq^ and of him alone. But m the present one he has associated with 
himsell a young German schobr. Dr. E. Waldschmidtp who has already 
acquired a well-foujided reputation amongst his colleagues by his 
book on Gandhhni, Turfanj and Kutschai* as well as by the learned 
treatisen by him and Dr. fjentz^ on Manichcei^j which was 

published some time ago by the Berlin Academy. Dr, Waldschmidt 
b possessed of ii good knowledge of Sanskrit and Chinese, besides 
being an archteologist i thus there can be no doubt whatsoever tEit he 
has taken up the work allotted to him in a state of complete prepared¬ 
ness to which the rcsulta of his achievcnients also bear eloH^uent 
witness. His tusk has been to compose about twodhirds of the 
text, wliich deab chiefly with the numerous pictures of JMakas and 
Avadanns preserved at Qyzil and Kiriseh and known already through 
the works of Griinweclel To identify these pictures with the legends 
and tales found In various and uns}'^enaatic collections is a difficult 
and Jiibotious business which aornctiimja muht needs end in a nm 
Ho we vet j Dr, Waldschmidt has succeeded very w'ell in most 
casesp and has made notable progress in eomparison yrith his 
predeceasor, Professor GrunwedeL He has been kind enough to 
quote with approval some of the modest proposals for such identiflea^ 
tions put forth by the pre^nt WTiter in a little paper Bome time ago,* 
And although 1 am quite aware of the very limited value of those 
I Jibo^, [1], SUiq, : IV, hq. 
i ct ihu BuHtiitt. I V, -loa tq. 
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cusubI proposals it is alivayB n pica sure to find some of them endorsed 
bv a scholar so tnuch at liouie in this field of research as is Dr, ald- 
whniidt. He is to be wafitdy congratulated upon his excellent work, 
and it is certainly not an exaggeration to say that we are entitled to 
hope for still greater achievemente from him. 

Professor von Lc Coq has himself undertaken to compose the 
descriptive text accompanying the twenty-nine magnificent plates 
at the end of the volume. It goes without saying that he has done this 
with hie usual mastery of all the complicated details, and that we 
may even in this work draw benefit from hia profound knowledge of 
everything connected with the hirtorj' of dress, weapons, implements, 
etc. Professor von Le Coq is a man of deep learning, wide experieJiM, 
and outspoken ideas. Of the upholders of a domiueering Hellenistic 
element in the ancient art of Central Asia and the bar Elast he is the 
sttrunchest and most uiifiinchiJig one. And though his ideas have met 
with hut little approval in certain quarters, it seems safe to predict 
that they will come out victorious in the end. The recent French 
excavations in Afghanistan have undoubtedly gone a long way to 
prove the movement towards the north-east of the Gandhara art as 
wcU as the obvious similarities between the art of places like Bamiyan 
and that of Central Asia ; and we are as yet only at the bcgimiiiig. 
We mav congratulate Professor von Le Coq upon his steadfast 
adherence to ideas that seem alone to be historically sound and predict 
a splendid justification of such ideas in the future. 

Of a general criticism of this w ork we can offer little or nothing, 
but we shall allow ourselves presently to indulge iu a very few modest 
remarks concerning some details. But before entering upon them we 
should willingly dwell for one moment npon the exterior of this 
charming book- We confess to having seldom met with anything 
like it, never with Bn>'thing wholly surpassing it. Print and plates 
alike are the verj' pick of what they could well be. and bear testimony 
to the high standard of German printing offices, a standard which 

could apparently scarcely be set higher. 

The parts of the work upon which the present Vfiiter would like 
to dwell briefly are those containing the descripiions and identifico- 
tions of the Jitaka and A’l'adana pictures. A great number of the-w 
already known from Griinwedel’s AH-KntecAa and AUbfiddhuHiaciie 
Ktiltmuen ; and Dr. Waldschmidt has here published many new 
and interesting paiallels. Most of them, of course, iUurtrate the 
various acta of seU-snerifice perpetrated during former existences by 
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the BcMjbisattVR, topics thftt are mostly of a repulsiw and even blood¬ 
curdling nature. It k curions to observe how often Brahmiius play 
here the parts of the wicked creattuea who ask for the Great Bcing^a 
headj blcx^, marrow^ band.s, etc. It really seems aa if there exist eel 
a conscious tendency to bold the chief supporters of the orthodox 
84Lcniicial religiori; up to scorn and hatred. The tests to whose tales 
these picttires form illustTationa are mostly such a* the Dwt^divddna^ 
the KalpaHdmanditiM, the Dsanglun, Chavannes' Conies ei Apohgues^ 
etc*, and everyone who has made acquaintance w'lth them^ immediately 
recognizes in these little scenes their sombre and awe4nspiring descrip¬ 
tions of the terrible self-mutilations of the Bodhisattva, 

With most of the nevr identifications proposed by Dr. Weldschmidt 
we heartily agree ■ and we ^dllingly admit that the identiEeation of 
Figure 143 with the Vidhumpai^dtkijdtakit which we formerly 
attempted ^ will have to fall. The words adduced by Dr^ Wald- 
schmidt from JPTS, 1909, p. 246^ exactly fit this and the parallel 
pictures, and fix it beyond doubt that the scene belongs to the 
A'ohHd^^jiMffa-story* 

But we do not feci just as convinced in a few other cases. Thus^ 
e.g, the scene in Fig^ 3 (p. 10) cannot possibly be connected with the 
stoiy^ of Mahdprabhdsu and the mad elephant, as here the nnimal is 
seen reposing quietly mider a tree with the rider sitting on his back. 
Dr Waldschmidt also delates it to be doubtful; but^ unfortunately, 
no other identification has so far presented itself aa acceptable, 

Xor does the present WTitcr still fescrl fully satisfied that the Figs, 7-9 
do really depict to U3 the storj-^ of K^fUufddin.^ But his doubts may 
well be set aside, m he has, unfortunately, nothing more likely to 
suggests Besides, Kmniii^dm iSp of course, a popular topic with the 
Buddhist artists. 

Figures 109 and UO (p, 43) Dr. Waldachmidt describes as simply 
pfqturing the Bodhisattva plunging into an aby^ in order to obtain 
a ^iibkdsiia.^ Thjs, how^ever, does not seem very convincing. The 
Bodhisattva is seen plunging headlong from bis throne amongst a 
group of coiled snakes with raised heade. It seems obvious that 
this is meant to illustrate some sort of self-sacrifice on behalf of the 
snakes. But where can we find a text that ivould form an apt com¬ 
mentary to such a scene ? 

i Cf. thh tv, 413S. 

■ Cf. iliiw IV\ 40t. 

* Cf. Xo, 3. 
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Nor does the Nacca-Jdtaka at the FigP- 206-7, where we see » 
peacock in company with a ouriously rlecoratctl elephant. For we 
should undoubtedly expect one of these creaturca to be the Bodhisattva, 
and this is not the case in the Jataka quoted, where no elephant cornea 
on the stage and the peacock is a foolish being. One might rather think 
of the Mora- and MahdtuorajSta^os (Ko. 13 and 491) if it were not 
for the elephant, which docs not play a jjart there either, Thua the 
Beene BO far remains unidentified. 

A few more quotations from previous literature may perhaps be 
added, at one or two passages. 

For the ^yntnajSfaka (p. 13) cf. also Beal, JRAS. 1871, p. 173 sq.) 
St. Andrew St. John, ibid., 134, p. 211 sq.; Charpeutier, VOJ. 
xxiv, 397 n., xxvii, 94 ; VVintemit!!, LiUraiurgeachichte, ii, 336qq. ; 
Oldcnheig, Godt. iVocAr., 1918, p. 456 sq.; MatslmU, .4 Guide fo 
SoficAi, p. 73. As regards Prodipopradijota tp. 22} it might be added 
that Grunwedcl, Atibuddh. KutMdacn, p. 345, regards this pictUM as 
illuatrating .-fsiifc/w in the Hdatrapalapariprocfid. Xo. 27. On JJarc- 
(ttidada (p. 23), cf. this Bulletin, IV, p. 502 sq. 

Further pnrallcls for the Valdhaasajdtaka {p. 54. n. 1) arc the 
following: ZliryaiMd'dwa, p. 120aq.; Karai^davguJia, 52 (cf. Bummif, 
Ifarodudirm, p. 13); Beal, Jifontaw/ie Legend, p. 332 ; and the 
ninth tale of the Jain SagadhammakaMo.^ As regards the Ruru- 
Jutaka at Barhut, cf. also Huber, BBFEO. iv, 1093, and Pischcl, 
Sitdber. Pr, diod. H'la*,. 1905, p. 512. On the .VynjradAfimr^-atoTy 
and its Western parallel, of. Dr. Caster, JRAS. 1094, p. 335sq.* 

In Figs. 181-2 (p. 57) w'c have scenes from the Jiialapanajataka 
tXo, 20) which seem exactly to tally with the story as told in the Pali 
Jataka. For in both pictures we sec the monbet’a drawing vratcr from 
the pond by means of hollow reetb. It seems not quite onnccessaiy 
ro mention this, which baa been paaserl over in silence by 
Dr. Wuldachmidt. 

On p- -^T there is tr^mslatioa of tlie vense 35 of the Rihlrapahi- 

pariprechd. We, however, allow ourschTS to doubt that the wonl 
aamuechraija tan be tiansbted by " dwelling-place situated on high 
The word here, ajs ebcwhere in Buddhist scriptures, must mean 
“ boily ” : the noble ape gives bis life away to the hunter for some 
reason of which we are ignomiit, hut which we n^iy some time hit 
upon in one of the ancient texts. 

I Cf. Haitunwim, /w* p. lU»q- 

* Cf. ibui.. 18fl3. pi. 8fi!» *1. 
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The chftir described on p« 33 la jntetesting in eo far tkat it is 
apparently the one eaUed Li^ra^afi ** cane-chair in the Sanskrit 
literature* CL p. 138. 12; Kumammnihhdvar 6| 53; 

Ndtijaidslra, 13, 208.* 

Finally, we ahouH like to reroark that Dt* Waldschmidt, who has 
othctwiEie made use of nil available literalure^ does not seem to have 
noticed an escellent paper by Professor Foucher called ” Le^ Repre¬ 
sentations de Jataka dims TArt Botidhique J In that paper we find, 
besides other precions things^ a list of the Jatakas dealt with here, 
together with indications of the appertaining pictures and the publica¬ 
tions where they arc to bo found. From that list the not*s of Dr. 
‘Waldschniidt may obtain some supplementary materials. Thus the 
Cfi{iddaiUaj<llaka is also found at Bodh-Gaya, SaQchT^ and Pagan; 
the ii, at Mathura^ Amsravat!, and in Gan dbain i and China ; 
the f?«r« in Gandhara ; the A'^uii^it?dd{ii at Benares ; the K&ccJtapa 
at Bodh-Gaya, Mathura, and Kabxida ; and the at Mathura, 

Boro-Boedoer. and Pagan, ht, Fonchcr^ on p, 19, also repeat* hk 
assertions concermug the iLfui>raAi£En^aAm^dmi^ which Dr. Wald- 
schmidt soems to doubt (p, 38). 

We wind up with repeated eongratulationa to Professor von 
Le Coq and Dr. AValdschmidt upon their brilliant achievement, and 
hope soon to have the pleasure of meeting with a new one ot their 
charming volumes. 

JaRL ClURFEXTlER. 


A History of Persian N^avioation. By HadI ^[ASA^^ With a 
Foreword by Sir SIuhammad IguAL. pp. xiv + 176. Ixsndon: 
Methuen and Co,^ Ltd., 1928. 

That, a large and magnificent volume could be MTitten on Persian 
navigation is in itatdf a proof of it* author's unstinted energv^ and 
devotion to the invest igation of many and various sotirccs. For 
most schotars would undoubtedly hold with the authority quotctl in 
the preface that " the Persians were never a maritime people The 
great poets of Persio, from Firdausi on, have expatiated with voiubllitv 
upon the dangers of sea-voyage and the security of conveyanee bv 
land* Salamis is the Trafalgar of Ancient Greece, and although 
Xerxes — little os we know’ about him personaHy—was certainly no 
* 1023. p. OOii. 

rf ^lks~Lefin* joim ta dirretioK de ASM, rl C^Ur^ UL P«xu, 191 ft. 
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Xnpoleoii^ there more tlmn one piirullci between the wnr of the 
Greeks und Fersiuns and the giiiiit eampaigti between Britain nod the 
continent clominatefi by the tondottiere from Corsica. Kot do the 
attempts of Cfaosrau Parwiis or of the OttUiyyad and Abbai^id Khalifs 
that followed in bis tmekii to capture Constantinople with the tneans 
of a naW jn^pire us with any gteiit cottBdeuce In the nava[ eSort^ of 
the Sossnuians. 

However^ Frofessor Hid! ilasan has^ with painstaking energy^ 
sifted his variouA sources ami brought together ample nuiteriuls to 
prove that while the Persians of the inland w^ere at all times averse 
to sesfaringK the tribes on the coast of the Pefabn Gulf have always 
Ijeen sturdy and well-equSppotl mariners, who pilotetl their craft not 
only aorobia the water to South Arabia * hut also into the seas of indiii 
and CThina. We have foliow'ed Ins expoi^ition with great interest and 
sincerely eongnitubiie him upon the good reanlts he has achieved. 
Hifl pijblisherSj !ilc.ssrs, Methuen and COp, are certainly also to be 
congratulatcii upon the elegant and attmetive attire in which the work 
hti-s lieen presentcfl to the public. 

The introductory chapter dealing with Persian navigiiitiou in 
legeinlary time^ is, of course^ baaed iqjon totally fancifnt materlabj 
and gives no support, for judging the extent of Persian acquaintance 
with seafaring and its pt?rilsp Al^ the chapter on Eastern trade 
conditiona before the times of the Siif^saniaiia is far ton short for ita 
purpose, and pirtly out of touch w ith modern research. The excellent 
W'orks of Mr. (.Iiftrleswmrth * and Mr. Warmington * might have been 
conaulttHl with great ail vantage—’though the ¥sccond one did perhaps 
appear a little too late to Ix' of real use to the author. But the four 
great chapters dealing with Achaemenian and Sassaiiian navigiition^ 
and with the seafaring craft of early Muhammadan times and of the 
period txtwecn the tenth and the sixteenth centuries are of real 
value and Interests Scholars hitherto do not seem to have paid mneh 
heed to the maritime activities of the ancient and mediaeval Persians ; 
and Professor llasan has merited our tlinuka by writing this interesting 
and in |Mift fascinating liook. 

There arc, however, some draw baicks which do not perhaps seriously 
vitiate the wmrk, but ought still to be pointeii out. For wc hope that 
the learned author will pumoe hia rcweafchea in some cognate field 


^ Tmcff RffHitjf ih* MfTman CaiubrUljfi?* 

* Tkf, Vommrrtt Hamnri iCmpire and [Mdin, CAnibniJg^ Jft38. 

voi^ V. rshT 11, 
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of investigatioj]^ and in thnt enao it woiilc] well to avoid a repotJtlou 

of certain inaccnimcie^ which unj not quite in his favour. 

Clasaieal sources the author seems to know only nt scc^ondhnnd, 
viz, through trnuHlutions. Nouv transktioiis rnay, of couTse, be 
excellent, and though vre do not personally know all those used b)" 
Professor Hosa n, it secnis tu irly obviona that they are. Bill for a purpose 
like thiSp trunslutioiis, be they ever so excellent, are of next to no use I 
unless the texts themselves be at the eutire (lispoftol of the author he 
is apt to make moie or less serious mistakes which would otherwise 
have t^een quite avoidable. 

To quote only a few examples. The quotation, on p, IT, from 
Herodotus, i, 120 , does not seem wholly intelligible, and can ^K^reely 
have been iutendeil. On p. 28, we hear about “ AriabigneSp son of 
Ekrius and (Tobryas which makes one feel somewbiit uneasy \ 
Heroilotus vii* of coumcp has : 6 Aap^tov TnaT? jrai P 
tfoyarpoV. Oil p, 32, we hear about a cert^iin Bogcu—such was most 
probably his name—that he “ burnt himself with hiacof/eo^uw^ oil the 
funerul pyre ” ; hut Herodotus, vii, 107, telb ua that he tu 

riKva r^v yvvaiKa woi -my iraAAa^d? wi ToUff otWro^ imt irr^ira 
itt4^X€ TO iTop * « * iTotijcraj Sc TaL-ra c-coftov eoc^Ac «s to rrop, 
** Colleagues here seems to be entirely out of place, and is apt to 
create a false inipresaion. And cxanipk^s like thcae could certainly 
be multi pliech 

Kor is the book wholly free from other minor inaccumcies. 
Cambyses (p. 19) scarcely committed suicide ; the Itehistiin iuscri|:H 
tion of Darius 1 tells us that fcanbuji^** hHVamnrMyti^ flfjiifii’i' 

yata, and whatever that may mean it mast. luobably does not indicate 
suicide.^ Xor did his death occur in 521 n.c., but mther in the suiumer 
of 522 B.t. That the Parthian empire was foiinrlcd by ^^lithradatea I 
fp. 51) whose regnal dotes (c, 170-138 b,c.) are bfsi[les scarcely 
acceptablep is news to nil who thought it fairly common knowled^ 
that it took its start wdth Armkes and Tiridates in about 250 a.c. 
That the cave 1 of Ajaata has preservwl i% picture of an embassy from 
H’hosfau Patw Tz to Pulike^in 11 was long held probable i it ISp however, 
iiowjwbys conte^ited by the great scholar who has lately inspected 
the Aja^ta frescoes.^* Finally—not to nuike a fairly unimfwrtant list 


^ ludidzcd by th^ pmH-nl writer. 

* On |h|i knolty problrm+ef. SebalJM-, d. pnh*^, */, TCwUp 1312^ 

p. OSS \ui^, lOlS. p. i Na-Uernmnn, .S>rar m ity, rol* li, p, 3^ 

* Cf, Fnuelwr, JA,, litil. 
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long—we learn on p* 141 that Alboqtietqoo captured both the King 
of Ormuz and the Hidalcao. But ulthough he confeired u(kjii the 
troojjs of Isiiui'll Add J^hali a crcahiiig defeat at Goa, not even the 
Portuguese historinna hare ever naaerted that he led into eapiivity 
O Hidakhao do btapo triumpliaDte.^ 

This, perhaps, is the first great ™rk of Profeasor Had! Ijiasan, 
We eongratuliite him warmly a|ion hla fair succe^sa, and wish that he 
may contiiiue his valuable researches with what may be a still 
greater one, 

JaBL CirASeESTiEB. 


ZoROASTHUS Sttoies. Tho Iranian Keligion and vaiiuus Mono¬ 
graphs, ]iy A. V. WiLt^fAUs Jacesok. Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Studies, Vo], Xlf- pp^ xxxili + 32o, New York : 
Uolumbia University Press, 14128- 

Profesaor Williams Jackson, to whose unceasing activity Iranian, 
and especially ZoroastriaUp stuilicfl owe so muchp has in the present 
volume editcii the original Hnglish text—necessarily provided with 
numerous altcrationB and additions — of his contribution to the 
Gftitidriits of Geiger and Kuhn on Iranian religionJ* To this very 
valuable trcatific he has added some papers of less extent, most of 
which were hitherto iinpublishiisL The first one is an interesting 
paper on ""The Zoroastrian Doctrine of the Freedom of the W’dl”, 
the second one eonsista of a small coUectioii of short notes dealing 
with Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism from various aspects. Of these 
bter parts of the book we shall have little to say, except that we have 
read them with considerable interest and Icamt several new details 
from them. The topic of the Freetlom of the Will ** has, as the 
learned author himaclf admits, scarcely been dealt with exhaustively ; 
however. Professor Jiickson^s paper will, as wc sincerely hope, form 
a solid basis of future investigations into this fascinating field of 
research. 

The exposition of Iranian religion by Ptofessor Jsekson — welU 
knoam since twenty-five years ago from the pages of the Grundrhi ^ — 
is remarkable for the general soundness of its views and the clear 
and even flow of its style. It cannot well be described os containing 
nny startling innovations^ and it would appirently be quite unjust 

^ O* LuMiudrur, K, 7^. 

■ Cf+ Jer tPani'drAf« /‘Si i&Elayie, ii { 1 SOfth 0 * - ' 
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to accuse Ptofeasor Jackaon of boEfiing any vifiws in regaiti 

to Indo-Iranian religion. But then handbookB ahoulci not, sia a rule, 
be given up to heresies ■ and the preaont writer has always felt deeply 
indebted to tbe author of the Zormstrian Studies for the good 
guidance be received from several of his works when starting upon bia 
own veiy modeat studies of the Aveatan language and the Zoroastrian 
religion. He now takes great pleasure in acknowledging once more his 
Lndehte<liiei5a after the penisnl of this new book by ProfeBsor Jackson, 

Zoroaster J the Prophet of Imnp is to us a myaterious person liko 
nearly all the sages of olden times. His time ia unJoiown, though the 
Pahhvvl tradition claims for him dates eijuivalent to 660-533 b.c., 
ilates endorsed formerly and even now by Prof^^sor Jackson* The 
discussion of this knotty problem might have been so rat what fuller. 
Not only has Professor Medlet^ in a little book otherwise quot^ch* 
claimeil for the Prophet a date that nearlv coincides with those 
advoeatetl hy Anquetil Du perron and Professor Ilcrtol. Professors 
Keith ® and Clemen * have^ aa well as the present writer, contested 
the altogether insufhcieiit reasons upon which Professor Hertel imagiiies 
himseif to have provetl that Zoroaster waa still alive in 522 b.c. As 
for niyi^ll, 1 fetd Just els convinced now as before that the date of 
Zor(aister will Ik? found somewhere in the neighbourhood of IplHX) b.c. 
Nor have the rather ludicrous assaults of Professor Hertel, In a 
pamphlet calletJ “ Die Methode der arischen Forschimg (1906), 
made me feel less certain alxiut that. That scientific discussions 
should he carried on W'ith arguments and not with invcctivca flcenis 
rather a commciiplace, though at times one feels inclined to Ijelieve 
that it IS not. It also seems clear that the unaiiirnous tnwlition 
according to which Zoruister originated in Western Iran, hut preached 
hiB doctrine in Bactria, may well rest upon a sound foundation. In 
Bactria he fonnd Hiipjiort at the court of a certain ViStaapa, probably 
a petty mior, though raised I>y tradition to the rank of a mighty 
monarch* And the new <ioctrine which, wholly denounced polytheism 
and blootly sacrifices, had to stand a violent persecution from the 

1 Am for ihc luuno ZamMim It of coi™, itiU unckAt (cf. jj, 247 mq,} ihi^Ugh 
I buns pcrKspAtly no doubl tbAt it tUraiuaciEiieUiiri^likB Uh. okJ cAmal pcmwiDr 
dT ddciusek It kaoEiMSH^bitrurLonjii lhat the form wbkh In imdoiibliHUj 

tiM Dldul trun^riptioo tbat we pirai inj ei^kWlpr for thr ebahtful mlemat 

l al nr ta dm VAmia, JatUs d I'Cmnirniim d' VpmL Pnrii, 

■ IJLQ.. L 4 mqq. 

* Zmitrehn/i /flr H>tfi vcii 40+ p, 45 mqq. 
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priest* of tlie old ritiiiil and horn tlie " Scythian barbarians from 
beyond the Oxna. 

The upholders of the old aacrifiobl religion are the A’oet>~<Jolleagiies 
of the old Udanaa Kavya, the j^urohita of the Asuras’—and the i'urfi- 
panSj probably people connected with the kalpa^, the ritual. Such 
persons undoubtedly belonged to the old aacrificinl priests of the 
Indo-Iraniana, perpetiifttcd in In^lia since the oldest times by the 
Erahmin* who pTesaetl the Soma* slaughtered the sacriiiciftl anirnab, 
and chante<l the hymn* to the Vedic gods. In Peiaia they were 
represented at a later date by the Magip to the Western world the arch¬ 
priests of necromancy and sortilege. That these Magi did for long 
try to uphold the old religion and withstand the Zoroastrian reform 
I do not in the slightest degree doubt, but at la*t they apparently had 
to yield. WTien or why they did it we do not know, only that they did. 
Bmbminbm in India took over from its rivals. Buddhbtfi, etc., the 
attitude of abolishing bloody sacrifices and meat-eating and in a very 
clever woy gradually abaorbeti its opponents. The Magi of Persia 
from sheer nece^ity may have adapted themselves to a motlificd 
Zoroastrianism that became tleeply tinged with their own old doctrinca 
and practices. It w'ould be mere guesswork to suggest, as has already 
been done, that the revolution of Gaumatii w'as not wholly a political 
one, and that Darius Hystaspes through the massacre of the Magi 
broke also their spiritual resistance. 

The religion of the Aryans chiefly consisted! in worshipping the grcht 
powers of Nature, and may in general have been on the lines well- 
known from the passage of HerodotuSi i^ s^q. Thb pol^^thebtic 
creed Zoroaster biiTLself violently opposetl ; but it may not be quite 
BO easy to tell whiit WTre the detaib of his doctrine. The Gathas, 
unfortunately, offer great difiiciiltiefl to the interpretation, and 
numerous passages may still be *aid to be simply unintelligible. As for 
the later Avestan text* they undoubtedly contain purely Zoroaalrian 
clementa ^ but these are strongly mixed up with a jumble of doctrines 
and rituab w^bich may not inadequately be described as containing 
the religion of the later generations of Besides, these text* 

are grammatically in a deplorable state. MTiethcr we shall succeed 
in reccnatmcting w^hat is callcfl the An»cid A vesta may be w'holly 
left aside here as being fairly unimportant. For it seems perfectly 
obvious that no single part, of this A vesta could ever be proved to 
go back directly to the teachings of Zorni^ster himself. 

But cDOteming certain fundamental doctrines of Zoroaster, there 
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caa htfip[iily tjc little doubt. The Prophet wnj^ ei fers^nt ufiholder of 
a monotheistic dwtriiic aecordiag to which there existed only otic 
aupreme God, *4Aura .VosJaA '' Our Lord \Vis4lom^\ or Evomethinig 
like that. Of thi^i God, Zoroaater is the prophet just as Muhamraiti 
b the prophet of Allah ■ anci in his prophel^hip he had been instituted 
through a series of visions {Fa^ia, 13) to which he was brought by the 
archangel Vohu >Ionah just as Gabriel RUlnmo^e^l the Arabian prophet 
into the presence of the very HighcvSt. Ahum Mnzrlah, howei^er, 
has a twin-brother {Yfxma, 30, cf. 45, 2), the Evil Spirit, the 
leader of the host of demons and sinners^ who will hold his own 
until the final deebion when the powers of GochI will for ever annihilutc 
their opponents. That gooil men—i,c. the adherents of the Zorortstrian 
religion—will finally inherit Paradise is sure and certjiin ; aud it b 
just as sure and certain that the upholders of Evil will be hurlci;! 
into the boundless abode of torments and will in the end [Jcrish in 
the purifying stream of iiinlten nietal. Xor can Zoroaster, like 
Sluhamniad. be said to have been inaccessible to a “ pious joy, while 
contempbting the horrors that are in store for the unlxdievers. The 
Gath^ further give ample indicatious that Zorouster looked upon 
agriculture and the protection of kiiie as works proiuotive of piety 
aud was staunchly opposed to the xioinadie mode of life. 

We have no sure nieans for ascertaining from what sources Zoroaster 
drew the inspimtion of these fairly revolutionary tioctrinefi. It iiiiiy 
well lie that there existed, within the Aryan religion, monothebtic 
tendencies of which we are not now aware ; and it is certainly remark¬ 
able that VaruiiaF the Indian eounterjMirt of Ahum Mazdah, ia some 
times lookctl upon by hifl adherents as the highest Ctxl, the other 
gods l>eing only his humble satellitefl * However, if Zoroaster wjis 
really a native of Western Iran, be may well have at an early jxriod 
of his life come under the influence of ninnotheistic influences prevalent 
in neighbouring un-Aryan religions. 

But we shall go no further with these somewhat perfunctory 
remarkTft. Ik^fore taking leave of the very useful work of Professor 
.Tai-kson. to whom we wntili to express once more our deep gratitude, 
wc shall only allow ourselves a short renuirk upon one or two interesting 
details. 

Acconling to the Zoroastrian doctrine (p. 29) the abode of the 

I rtf! Vu-uQ^ efi I hr but hifibLv unci vr^yrk by Pra- 

ivmtkor nacil^Tt mllrd Ihr ur^Ar tini ffi>itnKd (11JC3); G. iiiii,bubt«ny hAP 

ftdmk»i| tiithrr strikuag idta*, but hu U ^deuIv bArnprmJ bv hLi 
ai mrytbi^ laUian. 
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bless 4 !il is in the South, while Hell is situated in Uie extreme Xorth. 
It is well known that Hindu theology has located the realm of Death 
in the South, while the Korth holds the abode of the gods and of the 
hljsaful tJttarakunxs, It seems very difficult indee<l to form an opinion 
of the relative primitivene!^ of these undouhtcdly connecteti ideas* 
If, however, the Aryans penetrated into Iran and India from sotne 
more northerly home such as Central Asia • and carried with them from 
there a common idea of an abode of Death—turned hy Zoroaster into 
an abode of Satan and his hosts—it seems probable enough that 
such a place was originally locjdiaed in the extreme North, the home 
of darkness and cold. ITiat the Hindus should have inverted this 
idea and made Death reside in the sultry ami pestiferous regious of the 
South does not seem jilto^fther 

The arch-devil India, according to Zoroaatrian theology, is the 
Bpecial foe of the arobangel J5a The word oiti-, whatever 

he its real phonetic value, is the equivalent of Skt. .rto-, and pa, of 
course, is the special possession of the great god V^nruya, who is 
undoubtedly the Indian counterpart of .Ahura Mazdah. The suggestion 
is perhaps permissible, if nothing more, that the enmity of indra 
towanU Asa is in some way oonnccteil vrith the midouhtcd rivalry 
between Indra and Vaniija in the Ttigveda. 

On p. 104, Professor Jackson speaks of the Avestan ptiirika, 
the Pereian peri. It would have been interesting to know his opinion 
concerning the contested ctymologj’ of this difficult word.* 

And, finally, a mere question. In his chapter on Manichffiiani 
Professor Jackson (p. 188) mentions the weU-kiiown tradition, that 
the mother of the hcrcsiarch MnnT belonged to the family of the 
.Aisacides,* Now it is quite true that the King of Kings liabtam 1, 
persecuted ManT and condemned him to a most horrible death, partly 
for |>olitical reasons and partly bcKrause his doctrine appeared to the 
Persian clergy to be immoral, and a travesty of the MazJaya.snian 
religion.* But may not blood-relationship with a dynasty that had 
been dethroned bv the Sossanians ha^ie also formed a reason for 
annihilating a man who proved to be dangeroua already from other 
iioiuts of view J 

.I.VRL ChASPKSTIRR. 

' CT. this mtttin. iv. nr*nq. 

* Cf. p. 

1 Cf. WacliBnij^tpl, Ft^xhrip A’. K^hji, p. lOl d, s Glinlerl, KalyptO, p. SSO : 

Thunapyptn, /i tarjcA., JiJ, 140 *qq-i fti?. 

* m. hDwtVrr, FloH, and Mim* Sfiri/fcn, p- \ 

^ Cf, LEbonrt^ /> skjpur TKinpiV* PtTM, Pr 43- 
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A PoRTL*(JirESE EmHa^y to JafaS {IB 14-104T), Tmasblcirl fmm an 
impublish^ Portugese AlS.^^aud other cofttempoiiiry with 

commectary and appendices. By C. R. Eoxisn. pp, viii -h 04. 
Kegan Pauh Trench, Tniboef arid Co.* huL^ I^ndoR, 1028. 

It givca fuc great pleasure to write a short- notice of this useful 
and intercatiiig little book. For+ although several moniimental works 
have been presented to m by Father SchurhammeTp SJ., Dr. 0. 
Xachod. and others, cmiterials that throw light on this cooiparjitively 
obscure period of .Japanese history are none loo plentiful, and the 
present work of Lieut, Borer's is indeed a welcome contribiitioii. 

The narrative of the Portuguese tcDs ua that in January, 1B44, 
King Doni Jo5o IV sent Gon^lo de ^iqneira de Sousa to Japan as 
Ambn.ssiidDr. accompanied by two galleoiiij, with a view to le.'storiiig 
" Friendship and IzitercQurse " that had been broken off Ijctweed the 
two countries for more than half A century. Hampered by various 
didicultica and iinsfortunes, the Embassy reachixl IwG-jima, near 
Nngasdiki, on the 2Gth July, 1^47, only to rouse the suspiLTons of the 
JafMnese as being a mission sent for the propagation of the Christian 
faith or for trade. The calm and jintieiice with which the AinbaBsadoT 
and his staff facetl the oitleal of probable death made iio favourable 
impression on the Japincse Goveniment, which ordertil them to 
leave in nccordanco with the Riljct that had been proclaimed some 
yearn earlier, on the prohibition of Christian and tmde missions from 
foreign countries. Thus with bitter resentment, the unfortunate 
Endjassy left Nagasaki for the city of Mmiiu on 1th SeplenibtT, of the 
same year* 

The contein|iomry Dutch accoiint, an extract of which ia given in 
the Appendix, offers an interesting comparison with the Portiigueso 
nairativc, tis it compiled on the spot from day to ilay, whilst the 
latter w'as appiirently drawn up some mouths Inter, 

The reader may find for himself that the 8iib|ect is well studied, 
and if the tmnslation is not strikingly beautifut it is due solely to 
the tmnslutor'a cnfleavour to retain the accumey of the original 
manuscript which, wt are told, h ** woefully dcrich-nt in lioth grammar 
and punctuation 

It is to Ik? hopc<i that with his thoroughueas Mr. Boxer wdll reveal 
still more dctaihi of the early relations between .JaiisiTi and Kuro|ie. 

S, VOSHITAKE. 
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Ciiinehe Ghouls and Gohlin^. By G. Willouhhhv-Mkade. 

LondoD : Confitablo^ 19^8. 

In this little book Mr, Willougliby-Meade Tnakes no claim to 
scientific treutment of kis Bub;cct, his object being, so be himself 
u^, “to ioteneflt tboflc who cate lor such things (ghost stories) ; 
but it is also an aim of the compiler to ahow% wherever jiossibk, that 
the minds of the nmneTOiis but much abused and misjudged people 
of China differ in no important respect from any other races in the 
face of happenings which they do not underKtimd. The Mefliterranean 
peoples may truly and fairly lx>ast of their ancient and original 
ci d libationH which has spread over the oiajor part of the earth. Many 
of the writerB, however, who gloiv in this not only do their best to 
belittle the culture of Eastern Asia^solely because it has not Iwcn 
prove<i to be of Mediterranean origin—but they go so far as to write 
of the East Asian as if he were a glaring anomaly, a bewildering 
exception to our generally received notions of hunmnity. It is in the 
hopii of fighting—to the best of my j>ow"er—against this narrow^ unjust, 
and unacieutiiic attitude that 1 have ventured beyond the limitB of 
folk-lore into the region of anthropology, and have insisted, in reason 
and out of S€^aaDn, ujxjn the unity of the human race/' 

Certainly thofse who care for tales of devils, monsters, ghosta, 
vampires, and ''things that go bump in the night"', will fiiid here 
a fine collection of folk-tales and legends admirably t-old. The author a 
explanations of the truths underlying the stories iiiny be less accept¬ 
able, and to einleavour to unito East and West in the apirit-world is 
no easy task. Mr. Willoughby-MeiMie himself seems to he conscious 
of this when he writes i “ In my >dewsQn Tot^mmn 1 am pn^[lar^Hl for 
criticism* Perhaps I have tried to prove too much ; perhaps lam 
unduly inclined to accept an easy, obvious, and inoffensive solution to 
the dark mystery of the * wnre-animol" mj'th. * . * In any eveut 
there must remaiti. an element of mystery in the working of the human 
mind and in the tales told aln^ut it."' In mystery lies charm, certainly 
in the telling of tales, and we prefer some of the stories to the explana¬ 
tions, Here^ for example is a delightful tale which we fed ncetls 
no cjqjlanation beyond the empty wine-cups: 

“ There once lived in Fcking two friends^ Haiung, an historio¬ 
grapher, and Chuftng, a magistrate. They mostly spent their 
evenings together, one night in Hslung^s house and another in 
Chuange* 
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" One night they were taking theii wine together at Chiiang's 
when the host was urgently called away, while Hsinng aat and 
wiiitwl for his return. To pass the tiaie he poured himself out a 
Clip of wine—and suddenly it vadisbed^ He took another cup and 
fillwl it. A blue hand oauic from under the table and Kciaed the 
cup. Ihsiiing was Eftartled and atood up ' whereupon a tall devil, 
all blue from head to foot, came from under the faible, Hsiung 
called for help, but two servants w^ho ran into the room saw' 
not hing. The hi ue devil bad vanished. Shortly a ftcrwaids Chuang 
e^rae iMck and made fun of Hsiung. ‘I bet,’ sjiid he, 'that 
yon would not dare pass the night here/ ' ^VTiy not ? ^ saifl 
Hsiung. So he prejwired a couch and Rome bedclothes and fetched 
his sw'ord. This weapon had belonged to a Tartar general and had 
serverl him w'ell in a campaign in the Ko-Ko-Nor. Chuang wished 
him gooil-night and left him, 

** The autumn wind nistled and the moon gave a pale light, 
and a small bmp burneil behind a green curtain, which shaded 
Hsiuiig's touch. He did not C3ipect to be undisturbed and lay 
awake. 

Suddenly Bn empty witiMUp fell on the table, and then a 
second one, * Hello, he^a rcturnifig the empties ! ^ thought Hsiung, 
IminwILatel}' afterwards a blue leg came through the eastern 
w'imlow, then an arm, iin eye, an oar, half a mouth and half a 
nose. Through the western window came, at the same time, the 
other half of the mouth anil of the nose, and a second earj eye. and 
1p|ue leg. They met in the middle of the rcK>m find joined together. 
Tlic blue devil glared angrily at Hsiung, while an icy wund shook 
the curtain, ffsimig bmndishcil his word and made a dash at the 
demon, dealing it a heavy blow on the arm. The devil jumped 
put pi the windpw, Hsiung after it. He had nearly reached it 
when the demon dodged behind a cherry-tree. Hsiung then w'eiit 
back to bed. Xert morning Chuang, on his way to the room 
where Hstung had spent the night, was seriously alarmed to see 
a track of blood in the garden. Hsiung, who was quite unhurt, 
related his ad venture. Cliuang had the cherry-tree cut down aneJ 
chopped to pieces, and every piece of its W'qcmI smelt of wine/' 
The publiahers, Messrs. Constable, are to be congratulated upon 
the production of the book anrl the illustrations. A copious and 
useful index is ineliidi^l, but the Bibliography leavfjji mueh to be 
dcsiml. E. [J, Edwards. 
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The MYTiioLO(fY op All Eacbs. Etlited hy Caso\ Jons A. M.vu- 
CuUiOCH and George F. Moore. Volume VI 11: Chmcse, 
by JoHX C. FbrgusoS. Japanese, by Masahabu A\xf;AKi. 
8vo, pp. 41B. Marshall Jones ComjHmy, Boston, Mass., 1928. 

Tills is the eighth Folnme of a series of thirteen knov,T) under the 
general title of ** Mytholog)' of all Races ", editcil by Canon J. Amott 
MaeCullDch, D.D., lor the Archaeological Institute of America. 

Dr. Ferguson himself would describe his share of this book tis an 
Outline oI Chinese Mythology, Any exhaustive study of the subject 
would require many volumes and the author has adopted the safe 
and 8j«ce-saving method of av'oiding all comparisons between the 
myths of China and those of other countries. 

The stories relatod have reference to the powers of nature, the 
origin of created things or the growth of governmental institutions. 
Dr. Ferguson takes as his starting-point Taoism, which has gathcrisl 
round it almost all the mythological chaTactere of LTiinese history, 
and ho stresses the fact that it was only after Taoism liad become 
eatablished as a religion that mrthological subjects were empLaai»xl. 
Gf Taoism there are three stages—the first, ethical, the Taoism of 
Lao Tsil and his uTitinga^ the second, magical, ccntrctl round the 
person of Chang Tao-ling, who gave himself to the study of alchemy, 
and thus ushcreil in the stage of the dcvclopuient of the magical arts, 
a stage baaed on the Book of Changes, mthcr than on the work of Ijuo 
T zh ; the third, that of an organisted religion, w hich began during the 
Tang dynasty, In the seventh century a.d. In its religious aspect 
Taoism ia an imitation of Buddhism, and to match the peraonages of 
the holy ones intrmluced by Buddhism from India. Taoism made a 
search of early Chinese history, with the result tliat Taoism is of 
purely Chinese origin, though Buddhist in form anil in organization, 
<Df the three religions of China, Confucianism confines itself to the 
great men to whose humane virtues whs due established government, 
while Buddhism learU into the far fields of early Indian mythology, 
and it is in Taoism, says Dr. Ferguson, *' that we find incorporated 
all the mnhological characters of early China, and their theories of 
life anil the universe.” 

After a chapter dealing with (he early rulers of China, there follow, 
nmong others, chapters on Cosmogony and Cosmological Theories, the 
Spirits of Nature, Great National Heroes, and Occultism. The 
author has outlined the varied asi>ccta of his subject in such a manner 
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that his work will bo found of great service m a goneml guide to 
Chinese ^^v'thology* 

"*The Yamnto mce/' saya Dr. Ane&aki, '"always believed in its 
fleseent from Heaven, and worshipped the tSun-goddess els the ancestress 
of the ruling family if not of all the people,” Xo neecl, then, for the 
Japanese to seek for deities among their early ralera. This praeticalp 
perhaps prosaie, method of the Ckitiesc was wholly foreign to the 
Japanese, always intensely susceptible to the impressions of nattirep 
sensitive to the varied aapecta of human life and ready to jircept 
foreign suggestions. The wonder of the scenery of Japan tondeth uf 
itself, to create fairieSp semi^clestial beings and strange geniip and 
w'hen the mystic Bights of Ruddhism reached Japan they greatly 
inllueueed both its nLythpIcigy and its folk-lore, 

I>T. Anesaki divklra the fftorles of mytkolog)' and folk-lore into 
four classes: (1) Cosmological mythis and stories, (2) PrcKlucta of 
the i magi nation, (J) Kpmantic storieSp (4) Moral tales. IVith each 
of these subjects he deab in turn, as ade<juately as entertainingly. 

Altogether, the w^ork js one that eliouJd be of interest and assistance 
to students of China anrl Japan. In the production of the volume a 
high flegree of success hiLS been attained, particularly with regnni 
to the illustratians. 

E. J}, EnwARDs. 


Fhienijly Siam. By Ebbe KoRNEaite. Translated from the Danish 
by M. Guiterman: pp, itu + 256, London and New' York ; 
G. P. Putnamb Son, Ltd,^ l'&28. 

This book is the work of an c,vperienced and ohseni'ant traveller 
who sjieiit long months in wandering np ami down the country, and 
thus it has nothing in c^ommon with the too frequent type of nioilem 
travel book WTitten by the touritrt who steps ashore for a few' hours 
from the luxurious liner at a great jjort, ancl then repairs aboard in 
the evening to record his impressions of the country in general for 
eventiiiil publication. Mr. Kornenip, without presuming to be 
authoritative, givea a very good binPa eye wiew' of what the visitor 
to Siam may flee if be ifl flometbing more than the ordinary tourist, 
and is premia red to aprare the t ime and take advantage of the very 
varied meaufl of locomotion wrhieh ean convey him to all parts of 
the country, 

Ffieiullff Siam is an apt title for the book, for perhaps no country 
in Asia has snch a ready welcome for strangers who come to her 
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fiborcB in a spirit ol sytnpAtlietic Interest. An excellent mil way 
system tmversea the coiidtry in tiie chief direetionSp ami there are 
comfort able hotels and test houses in tbe chief towns, while the more 
ambitions traveller who wishes to tramp throiigli the jungle or to 
fly over it^ to wander on elephant-buck or by buffulo-cartp or to 
float do^Ti rivers on nifts, aa did Mr, Komenip, will find every 
assistaxLce afforded him. 

'Sir, Komenip cntereil Siam by Siam's back door, walking over 
the mountains from Burma, and one would wish to know more about 
the journey tfum tlie short account which the author gives. Difliculties 
are great in opening up mo<lern comimmicationis with Biimm across 
the mountains and now' that Siam is so easy of access by mil am! 
siea 1mm the sontb and cast^ one nuiy [h!t1u\[)s be permitted to hispe 
that that age-old track, aerosa w‘hich Invading armies and caravans 
used t-o pass, and early Christian missionaries penctmtetl to Sium^ 
may for long be reservcfl for the more hardy ami epumgeouB traveller 
alone. 

The onthor first takes ns to Northern Kinm, tliut inountninona 
luii<! of teak forests and beautiful rivers inhabitefj hy the foir- 
skinnetl eousina of the Siamese proper, and one of the most deliglitM 
mces in the w'orhl. He sails for weeks down that magnificent stream 
the Mekong, visiting the remote French ]>ratectonite of Luang 
Prabang, inhabited by Lao, anti sepiimterl, temponirily he hopes, by 
the Mekong from their brothers in Siam, Thence he makes use of an 
aeroplane to fly across the vastp ilbw'atercd plateau of Eastern Siam, 
the least attractive iMirt of the country. Another section deals with 
Southern Siam, that narrow neck of land through wtueli the inter¬ 
national express nishea twice wickly to Penang, This is the l>est 
developed [Kirtion of Siam, with macailamircd rmitlH, prosperous tin 
mines’, rubber cstntes and the fashionable seaside resort of Hun ilin. 

The lust part of the book deals with Central Siam, u great rice 
plain with its network of rivem and canals^ the true home of the 
Siamese, hnd the source of the country’s w‘ealth. Here are the 
picturesque villages of floating houses, the mins of ancient capital, 
and lastly the great niixicru city of Bangkok, with its W“eateni amenities, 
its seething Chinese commercial community, its royul jjalaces, and 
its glorious Bnddhist teuiples. One might have expected a fuller 
iiocount of these temples and of the ruinetl cities of Centrjil Si ant, 
since they are to many people the greatest attraciions ot the country. 

Mr. Koniemp speaks of the iSiamese as ** perhaps the most human 
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al all the brachyecpkilic mcca and it is this ehuiMteristic which 
makes them more raLsily □iideT^CMHi by Europeans than arc most 
Asiatics, so that the aymijathctic traveller, though he speak no word 
ol the language, may yet appreciate not only the point of view of the 
c?tlucated class in Ihiagkok, but also much of the life and thought of the 
Vellow-robetl monk and the primitive peasant that he meets up 
conntfvv 

The book is well illi^tmtoi with the author's photographs (though 
the induHion of one or two incorrectly named pictures from Angkor 
Lb evidently a mistake), and the style would seem to suffer little io 
translation from the Daiitsh. It is really the only recent hook covering 
travel in all parts of the country, and as such should be an admirable 
intToduciion to f^iam for the inUmding touri&t. Old residents, too, 
even if they have not had opportunitipa for extended travel, may 
well find entertainment in its pages, and will appreciate better than 
anyone ebe such delightful atories m those of the Lao girl's anxiety 
over the lunar eclipse and the loviFlom princess at IIua Hin. 

H. G. Quaritch Wales. 


Masital of Egyptian ARAsia By licut.'Coh D. Phillott, M A., 
etc., and A. Powell, R.L. pp. iv+yiL Calm, ths. 

It is difficult to know where to commence a review of this work ! 
The book is so hulk)'', and contains ao much material that one feels 
that a critique that is not thorough must necessarily be unfair. 

The bewk is a mine of idiomatic usage, betraying a profound 
knowlefigc of the language of modern Egj'pt and the mentality of 
the people, and yet is open to at least two serious criticisms. 

The first is the system of tmneliteration, which may be suitahle 
for Persian, hut is certainly not suitable for modern Egyptian. I refer 

especially to the tranHliteration of ^ by =, the 4 ^ (which usually 
becomes t in Egj^ptian) by the ^by and the ehiasical representa¬ 
tion of diphthongs^ e.g. ha*/t for ** house which is invariably pro- 
nouncer! in Motlcm Egyptian (see Introduction, page xv, 
para^ (2)). Similar remarks «iti In? made as regards the representation 
of the diphthong ow. It is thb mlsrepresentatioii in the tmnsUtem- 
tion which remlcra tlie book so open to adverse criticism+ and no 
amount of explanation in the preface can justify a misleading trans- 
literutioji of a colloquial speech. 
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Thn authors in the preface say : “ Stress, accent and mtonation 
have to be leamt by ear and cxpreascil by the tongue. Orcliimry poojile 
cannot acquire these by means of synibols and tuiUsical noteti however 
acientihe, nor by elaborate drilling of lips and tongue, not by book 
study alone.’* 

Even if these remarks may l>e true, or partially true, with teganl 
to ativ language, why make it atill more diflioult by adopting a tiiiS" 

leading transliteration such as a s for a , or a j for a when 

dealing with Egyptian Arabic ? .4gnin, in the preface it ia rceom- 
menthyl that “ lAjasotis should as far os posaible be read aloud to 
oneself.” One might ask ” How can the student do this if the tniu.^- 
literation does not represent the sounds of the eolloquial ? ” 

Helping vowels are very seldom shown in the te.vt, thougfi this 
is touched on (Introduction, page xxii). The authors in their pteface 
acknowledge their debt to previous gratnioariaiis, and of mixlem 
colloquial authors mention Spiro and W'illmorc, but curiously enough 
liave omitted to mention the late Canon Gairflncr, who did so much 
for the modem language. This is a pity as, however much one may 
disagree with Canon Guinlners very* acteiitific phonetic s)'Sftem, it ia 
impossible to ignore it. Possibly the remark from the Introduction 
quoted above refers to Canon (Taiid ner’a system. 

JIuuy will agree with the authors in rcjcctiiig such a system, on 
the ground that it is too complicated, but no one can bring this charge 
against Willmore. In the opinion of the reviewer, it would have 
been better to hove adoptcfl Willmores system except as regards 
his methotl of tranaliterating douhletl consonants In such wonls ns 

and (3^^ by faiijib and sauirdq. The authors, one is glad 

to note, transliterate such W'ords Ifigi/ib and showing the 

doubled y and rt. 

Surely if the authors wisheil to preserve the etymology of the 
language in the Arabic, they could hove ottcmptcfl a phonetic rendering 
in Bomaii characters. 

The second serious criticism is the odmixtnre of literarj' and 
colloquial which must be considered an imsolisfactory feoturc. It 
w'ould have been better to have kept to the colloquial, as illmore and 
Gairilner have done, or to have at least exjjLtincd the literary usages. 

For example on page 30 one finds ^ ft beautiful 
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touch of colloquialism showing the strange use of the dual and then 

in the next Unc 3 ^ which U straight out o£ Thatcher. 

The expression on page 563 tench's ol buhuf for bejond the seua is 
never used in the colloquialp the literary expre^on h imr^-l^ihaT, In 
colloquial 1 am told the expression nsed is always hildd b&rm. 

iJl ^ Jti ^ h bfidd min ^z^ihab is very liti^rary 

except for the oroisaioti of the a in budd for budda. These are only a 
few Instances. It is true that compared with the colloquial the 
literary examples are not umnerous, but how is the beginner to 
know' 1 

In a bcrf>k of this si^ there arc a number of misprints and errors 
which have been overlooked, hut apart from these it would appear 
os though several phrases had Ijeen incorrectly caught. 

In these examples 1 am following the authors" tTanslitcnitjon t— 

Page line 10, ai-fiitida for ^ j 

zatjij qI Qd^ida is a rule, but *dda a custom. 

Page ti24, 1^% I looks iincoiOTnonly like n mis¬ 


hearing of etc, jvJS ^ Jy ^ diildjaru iadhlr^ etc, I am told that 
fjftrab would not be useil in such a phrase^ but that one could say 

ft jLi I -fijHaiu tadblr -a/d fjliimmuh. 

Page G51, ojA j* for dj*J 


^ t t 

Page 418, jLlL-! ItI for jhuIL^I or better stilly 

j jL!it. One should note that this word iti Modem Eg)^ptian w'ould 

not be pronouncefl d^owiV or ft^dwQTj but with a shortening of the 
second d, which would make one think the wortl was of the 2nil form 

" A 

Page j^\ for omitting the 

article which has been miataken for the helping voweh 
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Thia phrase is familiar to ine, though it la not so to all Kgj’ptiajia. 
Poaaiblj* it ia an expresaioti iisetl mote in the fjoiith and the Sudan. 

A;iart from the Utemry usages referred to, it secnia u pity that the 
authors have not diatinguiaheil betweeo Lower Egyptian, Cairene, 
and Upper Egyptian. It U possible to clasa the first two together, 
aa, eRcept for an occasional diUeruiiec in stress, they approximate 
one another; but Upjwr Egyptian, especially south of Assiut, is veiy 
different, and in many usages seems nearer to the language of the 
Sudan. 

Having [lointcd out what seem to be the weak points in the 
book, it is with some pleasure that we turn to the other side. 

Tlie work contains 6-1 chapters or lessons—one wishes that the 
references were to pages oad not lessons, especially as many of the 
cross reference* am WTongly given—and nearly every lesson contains 
a definite portion of graraniar or vocabulary, and then sentences. 
]ituch of the grammar is too classical in a work of this sort, but other¬ 
wise very good indeed. The grammar is followed by a vocabulary 
and then the gem of the ksaon, the seiitence*. So one who haa not 
spent ft lifetime in Eg> 7 ^t could have collected such a W'onderful and 
varied assortment of idioms and bon-mots. and one can picture 
Mr. Powell—one feels that he alone could have had the experience to 
have supjdied this port—in the Courts, in the trains, trama, fields, caffe, 
ill short every where, culling these gems from the mouth* of the 
natives and jotting them down in u notebook. Little touches such aa 


Page 78, ^ \ b>-l " whnt day of the week i* it I ” 

Page 125, ** God protect me from (b teasing flies,’’ 


is usually applied to a largish bird, such os a kite. 

This use of jJs for a fly, which is the literal translation as the 
root means “ to fly ", is oonunon in the Sudan os well as in Egypt, 


Again, page 128, V “ 

nail on the head (lit, he w'ent right on the eye of the boil and 

squeezed it)," and on page 785, blLc >j} 4.,.^ 

" 1 want just one wonl with you ” (lit. for one wonl and an answer, 
its cover). 

vor.. V, riirf It. 
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Surely^ the part in bmeteta flhoulcl be (for oae word anci 

the putting back of the cover). The word Sj here ia a verbal noun, 

meaning “ reatoTing” or “ putting bat^k Otherwise the gist of the 
saying m nd^dr wbicb, as I picture it, is just lifting the cover of a 
cooking pot for a moment, \Miat could be more estpresaive 1 
Page In contrast to oi hahr »hah*an ** the river is deep 
lit. “ satisfietl or “ MI *\ note that in the Sudan the natives alwaya 
aay at b«rA(o)r the river is dry ** for shallow. 

Attention is drawn to the following 

Pago 312, ^ we gave him an inch etc. 

(lit, “ w^e kept silent to him and ho came in with, hia donkey 

Page 335, etc., vralk out a bit'' (lit* ** stretch out ”)* 

Pago 372, " fkime hero, don't be silty,, hc'have like a man 

Pago 39<i, I f^^t like hitting hinr'. 

Page 44J1, He took to hia heels and raii/^ wliioli is expressed by 

^ , wrhich, of course^ refers to the way 

boys in Kgypt hold up the skirts of their g^tHabiait with their teeth to 

give them greater freedom to run. > L'jll 

it-daffu tautiih oAsan ad^im/a hard warm vourself well as it is 
cold Page 439. 

Page 553, Ai y JJ ^ ^ ^ 3^^ 

dU ^jr ashat It llab mii-iJi vikhfag tedhid ^haijr-ak min 

kdn-iih ^iratiqa* fJk (authors' transliteration) It would be easier for 
God to create a new^ man than to patch up such a cripple as thou,"" 
One could go on pointing out little touches, such as on 

Page 339, JS^ I VI U. outi on tbe saiiie 

page LJ (ti)irrt lutSn-ok (instesc) of the ordinary nejtui) “ hold 
your tongue " (Jit-, collect your tongue], aati on juigc TOJ, j=^l 
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^ ir* iibil ^ “ he p^t off &cotr-free " (he 

f^rosseil the river without gcttibg wet}, md on page 707, 


rayjA ohmih al ** f haTe to gee a man about a dog ”, 

which literalh?' is I am goiiig to miike a reckoning with the IJadi 
but the above esamplea will suffice to give an Idea of the very 
idiomatic colloquialisms eontainetl in t-heae sentences. 

This part of the work is u real contributioiif as one feels that much 
of the rest of the book could huve been compdeilt but this part ** No 
only personal contact with the people, and studious observation of 
their habits aud methods of expressioit could supply this jjart. The 
other prt of the Ics^n b taken up w ith an exercise, and under it the 
translation. This part is also excellent apart from the numerous 
misprints* 

Lesson 03 contains some very useful and idiomatic usages of some 
of the commoner verbs and substantives, etc. 

I>ea.suti fit, Arubicisms, Proverbs, etc,, and finally there is a coUection 
of some excellent stories* 

I should like also to draw attention to the remarks on page KM3 on 


the use and misuse of It is singularly unfortunate for the 

native ser^'ant that when he iii>ologijsea for breaking a cup that the 
same phrase can mean never mi ml 

Note the grapbic iLse of the pemonal for the impersonal on page 147, 

j\jc. jLhJH “the nail won^t come out'’, where in a 

similar phrase in the Sudnn, abn ** refused ” would be used. 

To eoncludfl, this Manual af E^ffpiian draiih is not a book one can 
recommend to a beginner, but the ndvanced atudent will revel in the 
number and variety of the phrases uml idioms. 

Attached is a liat, by no means eshaustive, of misprints and errors^ 
and some more detailed criticisms. 


IXTUO AUCTION 

m w 

Page^ xiii. It is int4Te8ii[ig to note the produnciatioti nt j aa 

in fsonie iwirta of Upper Egyp^- rtie prommcifttioti is so prevalent in 
the Sudan that the Education DcpftTtinept recently issued a brochure 
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«xpluming the ilifference in prooimciatlnn between the two letters 
in cbiusicui usage. 

Note 2 on pjigc XV, But la the long a in Khdu ever pToiioanced 

a« the a in “ irum 1 

Pftge XX (1) jLj- 

It ought to bo expkiiiCdl that feganl& this rule, Jlfflicrti Egyptian 
is even stricter than Classical Arabic. Vide proverb (41) on page 777, 

J tranfllitemtofl al hjtth tra-I-jmiam 

hdrra. The List jiart would be pronoiinued harra. Willmore 

has Aaro “ a quarter of the toT*Ti or “ by lane which docs not make 
such good sense. 

Page xxi (n.) (iii). Surely it woiihl have lieen lietter to have said 
that the stress is generally on the pennltimatc, ami must be so when 
two consonants follow the penultimate as in the instances quotetb 
timdf^h and toid/fmip anil is even throivii on to the penultimate in 
Modern Egyptiiiii in such wonk as fimhMnia, see page xxii 

(vi). In the Suilan the stress wonhl he on the first syllable in the 
last two instances, as in Upiief Egypt. 

Again, page xxi (n.) (iii) referred to, does not allow' lor a word 
like AuJbina the plural of AoKw. where the stress woxdd be tbrown 
on to the first syllabic as iu Canada 

Page 2, lino 3, etc. Modern granimar?! all 

give icdhid as the equivalent of the indcfinit-e article in McKiem 
fi^-ptian, but I um told that it U usually only applied to a species or 
class. The numcToua tales given in Willmore and Elder's colloquial 
reader corrobomto this. I find icaAid given Tvith /aWoA, ^Aj7^ 
ha Jufhd jdi, fiki, MudUn, but not with rdgiL I ain 

inclined to think tkrt the expression imhid r^i7, which is so often 
heard on the lipa of EuTopeans. liaa been picked up from Berberino 
servants* 

Page 0. It ia curious that t he ant horts ahonld write I I 

as it is not so WTJttcn in the classicMil or so pronounced in the colluquiaK 
Willraorc and bis predecessors adoptinl this long *, but i note that 
Gairdner does not do so. 

This long i baa always piisKled me. Does the true sound come 
somewhere midway between abort and Jong ? 
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Page 8, lint* 9. The expression Hn fih httdtl fiitiak ia more usual. 

Page 9. Two misprints ol for in Atabic of (3) fliul {IT). 

Page 11, line 2. Misprint “singular” for “ fcpiiiune 
Page 13. line 3. Ta'Slnn appears to be tbe usual plural in iiw for 
“ snake 

Page IT, line 13, " To-night,” etc,, not " the night ”, 

Page 21, line -I, The expression jC.L> tlw* not apF''^ to 

be in use, but expressions such ns ^ ktmima jwJ 
harSMit/ija, >Vjl atfitiii ‘Ff#b«ji’]yifa, which do not 

exactly mean “ they are thieves ” and “ ruisetuevous hoys" but rather 
“ they are a bad lot ” and ” boys inclined to be mischievous ”, 

Page 23, line 18. U should be noted that if used predicativcly, a 
plural can follow Hia. as fratii bagarmi “ how many (are) your cowis ", 
tma igifSm il iwftti' “ how many are the days of the week", where iviw* 
is short for Icam wShid. 

Page 2T, line 19. meaniJ “ nor ”, but lealla “ or ", 

Page 32, lines 22 and 24. Afota i* “ Jialn ”, not ■' grief ”, and ntkn is 

“comer". The classical phrase is often translated 

“pillars of the state", but it is misleading to translate j as 

pillar. Bet* page 439, third sentence, where ridn us eoracr occurs. 

Page 31, line 9. SuAu/is generally applied to newspapers (though 
the collocjuiol word used israid or jiiTonTf) and f«Ao i/to pages. 

Page 3T, line 3 (Arabic), without the article, 

“ what a toll nian ? " evidently an error that has been overlooked, ace 
page 987, first line. 

Page 39. Amir plur, Mma/w. Prince often means Hjoutteous in 
colloquial. Dal wis itmanl ” they arc courteous people 

Page 4<J, classical, usually jdrafb in colloquial “near 

relatives ". 

Page 43, line 19 (English), You wouhl cither have to say in 
Egyptian colloquial JSiiimi uncontratted, or Jfitnm ^afiuk 

contracteiL in the Sudan would K* [lerniissihlo, and iitsiaibly 

in Upper Egypt. 
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Page 5L, line 19. Bint for binii^ and the dinisAion of the H- to 
e3q>Tesa the present continuoiiH ki page 45+ line 6^ , and 

line \ + is surely rather claaskaU 

Page 71, line 9 (Arabic), farbmh ia generally apelt 

Page 81. Ai ^ ^ -ili ^ cJm taa only mean who 
muidoted him, who robbed him?” But "whom did he murfler, 

whom did he rob ? "* would be <3^ ^ ^ 

Page 87 {f)^ fifth sentcnis?. 3 (jt# jte" 

^ ^ J-* lit. who and who of the officefa were present ? Such and 

such officers” would be 3 

Page 89, line 21. Za^tf-nA could not be prononneed, a helping 
vowel IS necessary Zayif[\)na. 

Page 97^ Surely Tntti mwab should be I'mtl {tkaw^)^ Ambic 
(not means charity *^alms*^ 

Page 1O0J line 2 (Atabic). {^3 should Im? <3 i J ^ apparently 
a liiispriiit, aba line 7 should be ijkiyam. 

Page 197* Thewortlil^ (/o seems to have crept in ^ 

Pago 127. I am told that the phrase fjha^iah fmnm is only used 
for clothes^ not pemons. 

Page 138t line IS. Ojj nnapfint lor <^j. 

Page 1S8, second sentence. misprint for 

Page 139. {ooka like an attempt to act a 

classical phrase to a colloquial setting by using the active voice for the 
pnssive* 

Page 140. t "Hie Ambic b not completed. 
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I am not quite certain w'hnt la intended. I am told the phrase is 
unusual. 

Page ISl, line i (Arabic). \j> ''t. this means 

“ teaching Arabic ” not" learning ”. If it is meant as a colloquialism, 
it should be expUined, otbcrvrisc it is vetj- oonlusing ter students. 

Page 15+, last line but one. misprint for , 

Page 164, line S. looks as though it were a misprint for 



Page 179, fourth phrase, beginning \ there are two 

misprints, ami for 

Page ISO, line 4. Itntfi tiftah. Is not this a preservation in colloquial 
of an original paisaiv^ tuftah I 

Page 207. laisprint for 


Page 220, line IT. in the first form in colloquial means 


“ to occupy ”, 


iijVl c>U^ 


Oita dutifliallt etc., “ I 


occupied this room." ^ me " is really a 

corruption of the 4th form, like yimii’iMii “ ymi will be able ” for 

yumihiiojt. The 2nd form Ji-H* means " to employ ’’ or “ work 
anyone ", 


Page 29T (Arabic) second line. 


J-- '" misprint for J>- — -i■ 


Page 319, fifth sentenw. 



feirirn 


tikshif kaahf tibbi. 

i ™ to think that thU waa a Bursival of the claBaical 

pasALVO, but 1 am told that it noti hii-t it aeems to me difhcult to 
explain otherwiBe, The real expression if the clAsaical passive were 


used would be . 


Page m. ^amm at haicd *'to take the air”, bat the second 
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meaning given ** catch ookl ” does not scorn to be common. To 
catch cold is usually hatvd or Had bard. 

Page Md tfifakkid-ah^ otc.^ seems to be a mi^itake for md 

rji akkid^^^ See page 359^ line lo. 

Page 365. In collo4)uial “ forty past one ” is usually liftett Uta 
tiU, not ^rdhid im ritea^* 

Page 39Ci, line 2. j ^ jT U 'tm idja'^ rmak. 

This is evidently the 4th form of the verb, clasflkal iujV becoming 
in colloquial. This is interesting, as, phonetically, it is what 
one would expect when the “ j ” sound is changed to a g ” soumi 

Page 391, line 6, ^ *- The verb is possibly a con- 

fusion with the Pcrsiaii pronunciation of 


Page 415, line 1. misprint for <Jlc. 

Page 417, fifth sentence. The ciificrenee bctw'een ^ihlt ** to Ik 
long ” and yftifdJ ** to become long ”, so grow might be noted here, 
E.g. ioHHMd al fftitn ^ihral ** when the cotton grow^ 

line 26, shotilil be jb^-l ii! for lii 

Page 419. line 11. - -^ niisprint for 

Page 421. I am told that never means overflowj but t 

see Spiro gives it. 

Page 420, footnote. misprint for lixdHok. 

m 

tj 


Page 440. 


misprint for lalT, 


Page 402. LX which is, 1 am 

told, more usual. 

Page 478, line U. ^ ^ tas bei'ii left out in error at the 

end of the phrase ; otherwise it h not coroidcte. Probably a printer's 
error. 

Page 185. last sentence. I am told is not correct, but 

should be ffa^an useil adverbially Dceiim in the tale, 

page 860, line 14, and page 0454, line 6. 
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Pi^iD 527, fourth sentence. should he for the sense 

Pug:? 556, line 6. IjjLT— V misprint for 

Pftge 566, line 9. The ububI plnml of kStib in sense of a WTitcr of 
contribution is kuU^. 

Page 589, line 3 of Arabic, misprint for i U, 

Page 590, line 5 of Arabic, misprint for » 

Page 697, line IT. Sakrit is more usual than svkn't, I am told. 
Page 599, line 16. The repetition of the previous sentence without 

the second i looks like a printer's error. 

Page GDI, line 19. (J^rshay evidently misprint for yhinhi, 
w'hieh is given correctly on page 668. 

Page 603, footnote. Ziinma misprint for rtfiona. 

On page 630, lost line but one. I am told that if one wanted to 

say “ these homes of mine arc fine it a'ould be 
(J\e (J In this ease there would be no ambiguity. 

Page 703. first sentence. vl'abnl is evidently a mistake 

for the 3id form, oa this word occurs elsewhere in 

this senw. Pide page 256, second sentence, and jMige -188, line 2. 

Page 707, last sentence. jLJ lisnn must be a misprint for 

In compiling these notes 1 wish to ucknowlMlge my great debt to 
Nasim EfT. Simaan, Head master of the Coptic school in Khartoum, 
who drew my attention to by far the greater number of the points 
I have remnr^ked on. 1 wish further to thank my colleague. Sheikh 
Homed Eff. .Abdel Kader, of the School of Oriental Studies, for many 
helpful criticisms, and for correcting a number of my own errors. 
It is to be hoped that these notes will be of use to the authors when 
they publish their list of corrections. I Uve trietl to check my 
criticisms as far as possible, but must hold nii 3 'self responsible for any 
errors or vrrqug intorpreti^lioiLa, 

G, E. Iles. 
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Report op the ICejap Lakouaok CoNPEREsrs, 1928. Published 
by thi‘ Sudan Govorament. London, 1928.’ Price 2f. net. pp. 85. 

This Conference took place at Rciaf (MoiignUa Province, Sudan) 
in April, 1928, under the chiiirnianaliip of Sir, .1. G. Matthew, Secretary 
for Education and Health for the Sudan. It wm ntt«n<led by repre¬ 
sentatives of the Sudan, Uganda and Belgian Congo Govenunents, as 
well aa by delegates Irom si* different niiaaions ; and the report of its 
proceedings abouncbi in matter of the highest intereat and importance- 
The objects of the Conferenec were 

fl) To draw up a classilied list of languages and dialects spoken 
in the Southern Sudan. 

(2) To make recommendattona ns t*> whether a system of group 
hviiguages should be adopted lor wlucatbnal purposes, and if so, what 
languages would Im scleoted as the g«iup languages for the various 
areas. . . . 

(8) To consider and report as to the adoption of a unified aptem 
of orthography, 

(4) To make proposals for oo-oporetion in the production of test- 
Iwoksi and the ado|jtion of a skeleton grammar, reading-books 
and primers for general use. 

The deUbenitlons of the Conference wore greatly lacilitated by the 
presence of Professor Westermann as linguistic expert, who, moie-^ 
over, has made a apect&l study of Shilluk, an important language 
in the area under discusaitm, 

Tke languagea finally decided on aa " euitahle for development ” 
are the following; Diuka. Nuer, Shilluk, Bari, Lutuko (Lotuko), 
Zandc. It is a little dl&concerting to read, in the following paragraph, 
that “ Acholi and Miidi are in a different category, as only a very small 
proportion of the iJeopk speaking these languagifts live ui the Sudan, 
Literature for these languages must therefore be drawn from elsewhere.” 
As one had been giwn to undcretand that Acholi Is ^nrtually a dialect 
of Shilluk, it might have BecTued obvious that the existing Shilluk 
literature could be used for It. 

The alphabet adopted by the Conference follows, one is glad to 
note, the system proposed In the Memorandum of the Jutematioua] 
Institute of African Languages and Chilturea. With regard to one 
sound not prosuded for in the Memorandum, the “ central vowel ” 

k Obutnhblc mi Ibe nf GoTentmentp WtiUingtcn HqaPBp Buckiug^^- 

hjim BM"- i, Ihp Frflqoqlbn Klmrtaum, Wld Ulff (qUirafttioTMl 

Iniiiialc <p 1 African LAngn^f^* aihI CdturM, 22 €nv«n London, 2, 
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(as <■ in the oidmary pronmiciatioD of “ the " or the French e in me, 
k), it is to !» regretted that the sign 5 Is to be MitoLjje<l in prefeteace 
to the #of the [nteniationa! Fhonetic Asfiociation, 

TIic cliitwified list of luugiiages spoken in the Soiitliem Sudiiti 
(dniMT) up hy Professor Westertnaiin, as Appemlix V), though 
admittedly still incomplete, is of the gieotest interest. According to 
the note prefixed to this appendix, " Our present knowlctlge of the 
linguistic situation is not suflicient to justify a definite grouping of the 
^'arious language units found in the Southern Sudan. Though certain 
languages arc evidently related to each other, others set^ro to be isolated, 
while of a considerable number little more is known than the names. 
Dinka, Nuer and Shilluk arc closely related in phonetics as well as in 
structure and vocabulary- and it is probable that Bumii also belongs 
to this group. Similarly, Bari, lAtuko and Dongotono are clearly 
interrelated, nntl while forming a group of their own, they also shnvr 
a distinct affinity with the Dinka^Kucr-Shilluk groups. Both groups 
are generally included in the term ' Nilotic * ” (not. I venture to think, 
a very satisfactory one) “ and it ts one of the main distinctions between 
the two that BariJ-atuko-Dougonoto in certain pointe of grammar 
(e.g. the distinction of gender) show Hamitic features(Bari is 
definitely cla.iaet! as Haniitic by Meinhof, and the other two. if closely 
related, must belong to the same family. ]>stuko appears to share with 
the Hottentot languages (a braneh very early eeparated fn>ni the main 
stem) the jiosBeasioii of a common gender. Ihics this feature occur 
elsewhere in the Sudan ? and does it indicate an archaic type of 
Hamitic speech ?) The six groups suggested arc i Nilotic I, including 
Dinka, Nucr, Shilluk and Burun, Nilotic tl (Bari and Utuko. etc.), 
Eastern (Didinga and Taposa), Madi, JIaride and 'Western (Jluiidu, 
Baka, Kreish, Banda and some others, whose linguistic position is 
still undeterminwl). It b perplexing to find Kbii, which b distinctly 
a Bantu language, placed in the first group, among dialects allied to 
Shilluk spoken outside the Sudan ". It is one of the Luiguagcs 
sometimes incorrectly called “ Bjintu Kavirondo, as Jaliio usually 
gchea by the name of KavirriiiJo 

This Report, the whole of which deiMn''eEi careful study, marks a 
distinct advance in the organization of African Imguistic research^ 

\Vp have to congratulate oiiireolves on the Hppoiatment of 
Mr. A. X. Tucker, a student of this School, na (lavemTiient Tiingiiiatie 
Exfw^rt for the Sudan, Mr. Tucker h a gradiiato of the University of 
Cape Town and has been engageil in study and research work here 
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for the [Mist two ypars. He will protjcod to the Sitibn after moi- 
plctiiig his work for the Ph.D. (Loud,) degree, Hh paper aii “ The 
Spell iug of Triiusviiiil Sesuto*" hm. unfortunately, not reached us m 
time for notice In this Issue of the Bitlkfin. A. \V. 

Thu Oi^kKHAS., By \\\ Brook SoirriiEV and C, J. Mokrts. 81 in. x 
f>l in. pp. xxxv'ii, 282. John Ijane. ISs. 

Tliis book, whicli k illustrated by G9 photographs and a skeleton 
map in colour^ gives a clear impression of Nepal anrl its peoples. The 
wortl Gurkha or Gorkha^ taken from the old town of Gurkha situated 
in the very centre of the country, is deriveri from the name of the 
national patron saint, fionikh Nath. Tlie Gurkhoa are properly 
the dommant Khattr! racej but the votume before m describes 
all the principal tribes and the whole of the oountry. There is 
a good introduction of 22 pages by General C. G- XJnice, followed 
by three ehapterr. on the Histoiy" of Nepal. The next section deals 
with the people as a whole, their Ungiiages, religion, government 
and custodis, and contains a chapter on slavery. Sections III, IV and V 
art! a detailed account of the countn' and its chief tribes. 

The chapter on Ifluguagea is w^ritten by Professor K. L. Ttimer; 
it gives an up-to-date summary of what is knowm about them, uufortu- 
uately very little in the case of the Muodn and Tibeto-Burniau 
langiiagcs. Gur infonnation about these cx>mes from the writings of 
Brian Hwlgnipn, Sten Konow, and more lecently J. Prayluski. Nepali 
happily is well known. Important truth is often revealed by oceident. 
We have an example of this in the phrase ""early sound-charges ” 
on p. 71. These words so clearly express a great fact that we shall 
not willingly let them die. Perhaps Professor Turner will write a 
new version of The Chargieof the Light Brigade aud call it The Charge 
of the Aryan Stumds. It will explain the survival of certain aounds 
and the multilatiou or disappearance of others. 

The photographs are well chosen^ some of them are very beautiful. 
There is a short Bibliography in alphabetical order. It would be w'eil 
[X-rhaps to put in a sej^aratc section the books dealing wdth languap * 
the w‘orks ol Kouow an<l Prsyhiski should be mentioned. There am 
tw '0 |ndeX€^s, one of Nepali worfls, the other of subjects and people, 
but neither Index takes account of General Bnice'^ IntrtMduction. 
Altogether Thr. Gtirkhas is a hue piece of work well written and full of 
iuformatiou. 


T. GnaHAMK Bailey. 
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Lkmusdu. Ua Simguii ku E, K, Seth-PmiTH, m £dngua nitwi Kimn* 
jamu kii G. H. RRjDtai. IxfRclon : S.P.G.K. (Slieldon Phjss), 
1928. 

This is ft traiiHlutbii by the Rnv, G. H. Bridgea, of the Rtsv. E. K, 
8eth-Sinith's life of Baniou Lull the Catalati scbalnr* 

mystic ainl missicmary fco the Moslems of North Africa. The intrinsic 
interest of the story makes it eniineutly suitable for cimubtion among 
the class of African readers (or whom it is intended ; but the point 
more immediately concerning us is the language of this version. 
Kwanyama {the orthography adopted hy the German and Finnish 
missions would seem to have been presert'ed in the text before us, 
probably so as not to disturb the associations of the existing literature) 
i>elongs to the very distinctive group of languages spoken in the Man* 
dated Territory of South*West Africa, Other prominent members of 
the group arc Hercro and Ndonga i the more northerly dblects of the 
latter tend to shade off into the languages of Angola, of which Mbundu 
is the most important, wiiilc these, again, ha\o numerous links with 
those of the Lower Congo, ou the one hand, and with Luba and Imnda 
on the other. A lumdboofc of Kwanyama was produced, many years 
ago, by the veteran Briiicker, and another, more recently, by Tdnjea, 
who is also responsible fur a dictionary and for a useful general account 
of tiie country and people (Omniiiijbiid, 1911), But, so far, notbitig 
of the sort has appeared in Euglish ; it is therefore gratifying to note 
that the Anglican Mtsslon established in the Territory adthin the 
last few years is devoting serious atter.tion to the study of the language. 
In addition to Lemtndu (a real boon to native teachers anti scholars 
whose tliimt for reoiling is phenomenal), the same publishers have issued 
with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Gaptown, a version of the 
South African Provincial Catechism (OAo/ci'iiimitstf neAotigeh lifupi) 
and Oiiiambo lunnaiuibulo o)igti}eka (Services and Htmns). Other 
publications emanating from the same source are ; in fjUganda, 
Bhyafa^iy eda eny» (iVncient History), by tho Rev, II. T, C. Weather- 
head, M..\.,and Ebisartira Abniffiristi (Hints to Teachers—with English 
version ew ; in Swahili, .difsriwtiiio (a life of St. Augus¬ 

tine), by Canon Samuel Schoza, of Zanzibar j ill Sesuto, Apotoie, 
/jetiffota ia J/olimo, a translation of the Rev, A. B. Lloyd’s Ajxyh of 
the Pygmy Forett, executed by two native teacbeis and sponsored 
by Canon Woodward of Bloemfontein ; and a Hymn Book m Yoo. 

This notice would be incomplete without a won! nn the excellent 
series of Little Booh for Africa, [lubllshed at the low price of 'Id, (a few' 
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double fuunbem at 4d.) and prinsatily intendeti for tli<? growing number 
of Africana who nnderatniid Rngfeh, thougb maiiF of them will be 
pc^iuiUy attractive to readora in thia countTy. Such are Ohaminuhi 
{a striking legend current among the Mashoualaud natives, fitly rc-told 
by a [ioet), Apimm All (both by the Rev. A. S. Crippa) and 
the tSngliah veraioii of a ehartniJig story written some years ago by a 
Xosa, E, 3, Cluma. Other numbers offer much varie^l entertaiomenit 
as fulk-bre from Uganda [The I^pard arid the Gmi^ and ^nd 

the Apes), elementary astronomy, natural history (FAe Miffraiim of 
Birds and FUkes)Mfl biogit^phies of Florence Xightingab, St. CypriAiiTi 
Rhainaj. Thothmea the Thirnl and St. Pcipetua. 

A.W. 


iLEXr Book of Zulit By C-LEiiENT JJ. Doke^ M.A., D .Litt, 

Being the Supplement to Volume 111 of Botdu Studies (Septemberj 
1927 b PP- 3‘^f- Joluinncaburg r Uiiiveraity of the Witwaters- 
rand Press, 

Dr. Uoke Inui, if we may once more empfoy the welbwom clkhi, 
""supplied a long-fdt want,'" Since Cobnflci"ii First Si£ps ia Zabi 
went out of print, there has really been no satisfactory Zulu grammar 
in RnglLsh ; and that work, excellent aa it ia, ia, on the one hand, apt 
to lie found dilticult by tbe begumvr, audj on the other, suffers from the 
lucimee uievitablc in what wsia, more or leas, a pioneer work. Points 
which GoleruiO but tentatively tiuggestedj c-g^ the tones, which he was 
pfobably the firat Ur notice^ have now been treated with connnendabk 
fuluesti ; indeed the phonetic section of the work before ua is the most 
thorough study of Zulu Bonn da yet made. In particular, Dr* Doke 
has determined tbe true nature of the ^'implosiv-c b'\ hitherto 
erroneonsly written bk Meinhof had already called attention to the 
fact that voiced cousonanta are newr aspirated m Bantu languages, 
and had come to the oonclusioa that the sound in question was b w ith 
glottal stop. Dfi Doke has shown, howe\^r, that the glottal stop, in 
Zulu, is only found wdth voiceless consonants, for which he prefers 
the term "" cjectivc The grammatical signiticance of tone in Zulu 
is an entirely new” point, except in so far as it lia<l lieen observed to 
differentbte between the second and third persons of the verb. (In 
Sechuana, it had already been minutely studied by Professor Daniel 
Jones.) Dr. ]>oke, avoiding the (happily obsolescent) error of 
attempting to fit the etmctiiTe of a Bantu langnaga into the 
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CODventioniil fr^nitiwork of Eiiru|K!AD gmmmiirT mukea the very just 
observation that “ it is the complete words and not the mdivlciiiiil 
parts composing wordflj which luuiit be oonBidered bs parts of flpeech 
(This point of view is not eniirely oovel; U was suggested majiy years 
ago, by the late 1>. C, Scott). His distinct ion between “Parts of 
Speech “ and '* Formatives ” woulcl appear to be a sound one, though 
the hitherto ncoept-ed sense of the latter term has undergone some 
mcKiiHcatioUf stems and roots being (quite logically, according to the 
de fin ition) classed as" ^ formatives *. It nat iinil ly follows that Dr r Ekike 
does not favour the “disjunctive” mode of writing adopted, for 
instanect in Sesuto books, w'here all tlie compooent jjarts of a woitl 
(or " unit of speech to use Scott's phrase) are printed separately, ns 
though each had an iiidept^ndent existence, which is not the case. 
His scheme of “ Parts of Sjieech ” also (p, S5) one cannot quarrel w'ith. 
except that there seems no sufficient icason for distinguishing betweim 
Adjectives anil what he calls Kelatives '' (pp. 101-107)—w'hich are 
to all intents and purposes adjectives, though difleriug slightly in the 
mixle of their agreement. The fact that st>rne of these are nouii-stems 
and others^ probably primitive rKKitdomis does not affect “ the 
work which they do in the sentence ”, w^hich seems (accordihg to p. 31) 
to be the criterion nf “ a part of speech Another case of distinction 
curried to unncccBsary lengths arid tending to |jerplox, occurs on 
p, 106, under “ Types of Poaeessi^^s 

Under “Verbal Derivatives” wc find sevemlfomis not hitherbo 
recognized in Ziilu giammar^^ e.g. the “ Extensive " in -afa [hut surely 
it is a mistake to include htla and among them ?), the Stative in 
the Keversive in -uta, etc. The arraugement of M^Kjds and 
Tenses may seem at first sight unnecessarily complicated; but it b 
essential to mark shades ol meaning pieviouBly overlooked. The 
particles m and * usually removctl for separate treatment, are here 
given a definite place in the conjugation of the verb, as the “ Pro- 
greseive"^ and Exclusive” Modes of each knae. (” Within the 
dideient moods, tenses ate sub-divided according to the mode of the 
action. There are three of these modes ... (1) Stmpte, uidicatlng 
an action ki no way qualified ... (2) ProgrrMttv^ indicating an 

action which Ims been going on in the past and still continues, e.g. 

“ f still love ” and (3) indicating an action 

which has not been going on hitherto, e.g, se^gilhatidu " 1 now love 
1 cannot but think that Dr. Doke'a new' terminology^ is, in some cases, 
more confusing than illnminating. There may lie sufficient reason for 
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iraLliiig the subjunctive tht? Depemleut Mml ; but it b not easy to 
nccept the atJitenient that “participle"" “a term wkich 13 quite 
out of place ” anil to sulkatitute for it the ternx “ SitiiAtive Mooc] 

In such a sentence as imhl^uujam nmiuiniu vtgapambiit “ We lUet 
a man coming from in front", eiWd b certainly, in function, 
what we umlemtaml by a partkiple- That its use is far more elastic 
than that of the EngUsh or the I^itin participle is no argument against 
the adoption of the fainiLiar term, wjjich after all conveys to my miinl 
at least, a cIcareF notion than the one substituted for it. The peculiar 
idiomatic use of some ’^^rbs as atULilinric^ fog. k<t, buip, ponm) In 
quite a iliffert^nt sense from that which they have when used iiulepcn- 
rlently^ is a very interesting point in Zulu, and probably in other 
languages {certkiinly in Ganda). But surel}'' Dr. Duke is mistaken in 
saxnng that “ mcnit of the auxiliary verbs are irregular in form Those 
he quotes ctc4 recognbably contractcil perfects of 

-blip, -jfAWj Sm^.^ Tvhkh seems to be tlefective, is a possible 

exception. The Radicals'^ (the w'orrls variously called by previous 
WTiters "descriptive adverbs", " onotmtoptuias "vocal images”, 
etc.) are very fully treatoil in the fourteenth chapter and their 
im[N)rtnnce in word formation duly rocogni^ML Is it quite accurate, 
by the bye, to say that ” there is no real parallel in English to the 
radical descriptives " 1 Surely verbs like " flop “ hung ”, " bump ” 
and expressions like "pelbrnell", " hugger-muggeretc., have a 
similar origin. It ia a notew^orthy point—if, as seems prolsable, we can 
regard these “ radicals ” as the priruitlve elements of speech—tliat they 
are by no meaiiB all monosyllables i those of two syllables would seem 
to lie at least equally numerous ■ and there are even some of three and 
fmir syllables. 

Four chapters are devoted to Syntax, and an intciesting appendix 
gives the names of the thirteen huaar months, the points of the compa^ 
(chiefly determined by w inda i w^e have north-east and north-w'cst, 
south-east and north-west* hnt no north or Boiith), and the times of 
day and night—very minutely imlicateci, as is usually the caae wdth 
the primitives, 

Dr« f>oke"s wnrk should be certain of an appreciative welcome and 
n wide circulatjon, at all eveota in South Africa, 


A. W- 
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Kamba Folklobe, I : Tales of AniniBls. itli Linguistic, LtHno- 
gniphical aiiil Compamlive Xobea. IW GeriIaRD Lin'iiRLOM, 
{Arohiv-es fVKtutles Orieiitalcs, pubUtes par J. A, LiindcU, 
vol, TEJ(, L) pp. 110. Upjjsala (Appelbcrg), 1020. 

Dr. Lindblom, during his stay in East Africa, oollectcd a large 
number of texts in Kamba, a Raiitu language which has hitherto 
scarcely received siiflicient attention. The book under review contains 
thirty tales ; the remainder, some fifty in number, have yet to appear, 
together with a quantity of proverbs, riddles and songs. The original 
text is given, unfortunately, in the Swedish dialect alphabet, which 
differs in BOiue particulars from tliat of the international Phonetic 
Aasociatifin ; but the student who is not deterred by the slight amount 
of trouble involvetl in identifying the sounds, will find himself arnply 
rewarded. Dr. Lindblom’s intnxluction contains some useful hints 
for wouUMk. collectors of folk-lore, bi [larticulnr it is well to remember 
the virtuallv universal abjection to telling tales by daylight, lie 
divides his material into three categories : animal stories (compriaing 
the pre.sent lustaliiient); ** tales about ogres, giants, etc. , and 

“ episodes from the life of the natives ”, Tlie Zulu isnmi or cannibal 
Ogre [rfriwore in Xyn-sfllmid ’ itnitrf in Swahili) here appears as e/um : 
it is a little fliirprising that Dr Lindblom should hesitate to identify 
this word with the Duala rdim, denoting a similar being. The animals 
ciiiefiy figuring iu the stories are '* the hare, the hyena, the lion, the 
elepliant, tlie baboon, the crow, the cock or the hen, and the tortoise ”, 
This, on the whole, aooonla witli what has been observed among 
other Bantu peoples, thoiigli I fail to recall any story about a crow, 
with the exception of the well-known example in Steere'a S>mhili Tales. 
For most of those given here I have several parallels among my notes 
some of which Dt. Lindblom mentions, though he might have ailded, 
in connection with the latter part of Xti. 21, a Pokoiuo story (sec Falk^ 
lore, 1913) in which the hare procures animals for the lion to Irill by 
calling them to a dance, during which he show's them teeth sprouting 
from the ground ”, But in this ca.se the teeth are those of the lion, 
who has let himself be buried for the purpose, Nos, 22 an<l 23 introduce 
the bubuon, a creature which, Dr. Lindbloin says, seems to apjjear 
amaringlv seldom ** in East-Africain folk-lore, and when he does it 

' ]n Xyuija Mh-lare ilii'jmpt Boasulinira mfa.na ite ek'phsnt a. nl JiTwrnl 
unvxidulwd—while at utlwr» U Li drfinrd ais # bij npirit ", or m reudcml, 

“ ■ ”■ 

vnL. V, fsai II. 
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is id thu first pbct; Rdiozig ligriciiltyjal tribes/’ This, as he Rftjs, is 
easily accounted for by the conetadt ncccasity of gtiaixiing their crops 
agEtinst the plundering bftboonjs. He does not refer to the story, 
ciiiredt among the Wad viku in Kenya Colony (and retsordetl, in a 
slightly riifierent form by \elteiip in Swabili, Inmi Tanganyika) of 
the baboon wbn dlsguigc^l hi ns .self as ii human l^eing^Tnairiefla wonian^ 
and Biipplietl hia relations with foo<l from her ganlens till, growing 
idle, be neglected them^ aiiKl they came fora'anl and exposed him- 

No, 6 , The Hyena anil the Cock/’ in wbieli the Cf>ck prstenda that 
he cuts <>ff his head and sends it away, when in reality he puts ft under 
his wing to go to sleep, has, as Dr, Inndblom points out, numerous 
parallels^ in some of which it is the hare that is cheated—less fittinglv, 
one would think, tlian the Kaniba hyena, except that the Giryama 
treat it as the tragic climax to their Epfypie du the Cunning One 

meets his match at last. Many other points of intercat eall for notice, 
but enough Ims been said to commend the book to tins attention of 
anthiopoiogiatii, folk-lorists, and “ Afriesnistsin general It 10^ to 
f»e hope^l that the rest of Dr. Liiidblon/s material will the light 
Ixdore long. 

I regret that it lias not been possible to gis'fl the extenderf notice 
they dcaerii'e to the valuable papers pablislied by the Ethnographical 
Section of the Stockholm Museum^ oI which Xos. 1 7 have reached u.^. 
These are all in English^ with the exception of two : “ Einigie Details 
in der Omamentik der Bnschneger Surinam^ *• and Die Schleuder in 
Afrika und andenvarts.” In the remaining numbers, Dr. Liridblom 
treat4i of the use of stilts, '"fighting-bracelets '^ (and finger-rings, as 
used among the Oalla, Turkaiia an-rl others)^ the apiked wheebtrapj and 
the use of the hammoek in Africa. All these aturlies are completely docu¬ 
mented and full of intefeat. The subject of knots. Interlacing, etc., 
which is shown to have had isonie magical Bignificaiice in all ages and 
countries, is discusscfl by Dr. bindblom and Ernst Manke in an article 
reprintinl from Yfoer^ under the title “ Kinitaf, Flatningar och Vixt^ 
slingor vines ’) i Magnskt fkiik Uss teehnicaUy special is a short 
paper repriiite<l from V&ikertrHtide i “ Einige ^ Pamllelen ' ziua Alien 
Tontanient aus Kavirondo (Kenya Colony)/’ Hie parallels in queiUioii 
are (1) the Kakaniegs legend of a man w^ho struck a river W'ith his staff 
and passed through dmhod ; (2) stones useii for sacrificing carried 
on the shoulder {cf. Joshua iv, ; and (S) a snake raiscfl on ji staff by the 
Dr. Lindblom knows only two other examples of (1) viz. 
tht^se mentioned by Sir Jamea Em.ser in Folk hre iw tkt Old ; 
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mit the tiwlitioii also exists in Nyasalainl and is thciv connected with 
Z%vangei>di4hii's crossing; of the ZanibcH in ISiio, 

A. W, 


[>IK WtTE, LEaENSHALTLTNC;, Kt'LTlR fN*t> RELUntiSE WeLTAX- 

SCMAVUNfJ SIXES AERtKASISCilEX VOEKRSTAXMES. Von hT. SiEBER. 

pp. 114. 10 plates and 10 illustrations in text. Berlin : Dietrich 

Reimcr, 

It is tuueh to be regretted that this valuable acetnmt n| a little- 
kiiow'D people has, for some reason, failed to reach us till now. The 
author has had a lengtheneii experience as si tnissionary among the 
people he describes and, moreover, has stwlied anthropology and 
comparative psychology sufficiently to apprehend the meaning of the 
facte he records and to arrange his material in a systematic fashion. 
The Wutc ate a Sudanic-sjjeakbig tribe in the Central Camerooiis 
extending southward as far as the Sanoga River, In 191 o they 
numbered between thirty and forty thousand, but as the population 
even then appearerl to be declining, this hgure probably does not 
represent the actual state of things. In fact, “der ute-Statniii ist 
siclitlich in der Degeneration begriffeii—ein nbsterbendes Volk 
It is all the more important that this record should have been made 
while it WHS still possible, especially as it seems doubtful whether any 
of the Wute culture, material or moral, has survived the world-war. 
The special reasons for the decay of this tribe—in oontrast with the 
strung vitality of some other African races—arc not apparent, but there 
am indications that it is a state of decay and not one of arrested or 
incholite ilevolopmepti. 

The iu>cial organisation ol the is of the patriarchal type, yet 

the pTOminejiM of the niatcmal uncle (known by b* special nsiniOf fiiy 
while the paternal uncle is is to be noteil. Totemism eiiM* ■ 

the princLpal totemH are the leopard^ tlie buffalo and the elephant. 
(The name of the latter, nju^ h di'stinctly suggestof the Bantu root.) 
The leopard aceiitH to occupy a special position—the eating of bis flesh 
(the Wutc, unlike aordc other tribes^ have no objection to the flesh of 
gamivotous animaU per^) is forbidden to the whole tribCj not merely 
to tlic members of his totem-clan- :MaiTiage bside the totem-clan 
is theoTcttcally furbidikn, but tlib prohibition—like some other 
generally rcoognued rulea of conduct—-b largely ij Ik regarded in practice. 


^ fd — father. 
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Tlic were'«o][ {«r m this cnse were-leopnirl) belief, so w idely flUtrihuted, 
has here some pe<ni1iar features; the soul of a jjersMjn killed, and 
partly eaten, by a leopard enters into tlic iinimal, who then becomes a 
]iof/eia man-leujiard able, jiTesiiniiibly, to take huiimn Bhajte 
at a'ill. 

Tlie account of Wnte reli^ous ideas is interesting, hut regrettably 
concise. It is not made clear in what respects their notions about the 
soul clifTi r from those of the Bantu (as stated on p. 8fi). The two 
souls/re4c the shadow, and vti the spirit ciertainly seem to oonespouJ 
to the raho and koma reconleci, long ago, by Kjapf among the WanjHka 
of Hast Africa. A few specimens of folk-tales are given (a larger collec¬ 
tion was contributed by Herr Sieber to the twelfth volume of the 
Zeitufttri/f fiir EinyeboreHempraehftt)—among them the well-known 
legend of the clumeleon, which, it may be notisd, introduces the 
fer|)cnt as the hostile }H)wer who falsified the message of inimortaUty. 
The serpent also figures in the similar OalJa legend (where the messenger 
however, is a bird, not the chameleon), anti has there been attributeti 
to missionary influence—but this eon banlJy be the case with the Wutc, 
who were untouched by miasions till within the Inst twenty yearn. 

Pinfes«tr Westenuaiin contrihxitcs an iiitrotluction to the book. 

A. W. 


Ax Enolisii-Tswa Dicxiox.^fty. Compili-fl by the Bev. .1, A. 
Persson, of the i^lethodist Episcopal Missiuti, Portuguese East 
Africa, pp, 2-ltl, 7J x 5. Inhambani: Mission Press, 1928. 


Tswa is a Bantu language, sjaxkeii by a branch of the great Thonga 
nation, in the inlontl country to the west of In ham bane. Tlic immediate 
ncighbciurhocKl of that port is occupied by the Tonga trilje (not to be 
confounded with the Thonga —see Junod, Gmmmaire Roiiga, p. 3’) 
whose language should probably be placetl in a distinct sub-group, 
includuig Chopi an<] I^eiige, (lamge, soinetimes erroneously identified 
with Chopi, is an archaic form of speech, otdy known to some of the 
ohlet women, of which Mias Earthy has collectel flomc valuable notes.) 
Attention may be directed in [ULssing to an unaccountable ftmfusion 
in Sir Harry Johnston's Votnftaralifie Study of the Bnttiu anrf Semi- 
Banl» Uwjmye, (vol. i, p. 281), where CTiopi, Tswa, Unge and 

bliapi, •intituk >auj loiiK*. cl prin dn diutm du „ rtnct,i,t« ta tribe <l» 

tk-Toegn on BB.I'obo. d™i k F. Tooted n fiiit tomwlto. r^.n,niinfnt l« knfi™ " 
Hp mt^hi haw tin? AtrHfkga of Lake K^vhail 
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Hlutipve (accortling to Junot], a diftlect of Thoii^) are trwit<?dl, at kaat 
tentatively, aa a single ladgiifi^, while the fobatubaue Tonga is not 
noticed—uidess, indeed, it m identical with No. ^9 “ Shengw^c 

Tswh (i^ometimea disguised midef the spellings Sheetswaaiid XStswa. 
whiob repn^ent two diffeient renderings of the 7th class-prefix) can 
be studied in varioiis publications of the Inhanibane Mission Press, 
which has issued, among others, a complete translation of the Bible. 
Mr. Felon's GroTniiiar {1919) is adniittefUy a provisional piece of 
work, and, as such, cxtnenicly tiseful; but one ho^jes that he may yet 
find time to pre^iare a revisecl and enlargtKl edition- 

Meanwhile he has [produced this very nsehd English-Tswa Uic- 
tionary, which he ino<lcstly descril>ea as a first attempt* adding, 

“ If another editiun is found to be necessary, it will probably ^^how 
considerable improvement, that is* if we co-operate in bringing it 
about- I shall be ver>^ pleased to l:Hj informed of any mistakes and 
omi^ionK/" To iletect thcHe would teijuire far more prolonged study 
tlian is |K>asiblc to the average reviewer; but one might be jx^nnitted 
to puiiJt out that it would be Jesiniblc to mvise the pTcliminary remurka 
on pronunciation in the light of recent phonetic research. There may 
be typographicid dilficulties in the way of substituting ^ for n and f 
for T (jicrhaija the latter is necessary in books circulAtbg in Portuguese 
territory)* but we should like to see a more |>articuh)r account of the 
wav in which sounds arc produced. Is tf, for instance (ns in 
a foulthe siime sound as Zulu kl\ described by Dr. Doke as an 
eject!ve velar late nil affricate ** 1 ^ aiul Z repn^^nt Fricat ives 
peculiar to the languages of Pottugue^ie East Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia * and am difficult to explain io pmt. They cm be learnt 
only by careful examination of bow they are produced by the native. 
This is the sound deacribeLl by Professair Daniel .fones as labio¬ 
dental” (“ it has the tongue-poa it ion of ft, combiiii^l with strong 
lip-rounding), by Dr. Meinbof as *" labio-alvi^lar and sometiines 
cul]c<)uia1ly known as “ the whistling s For this the International 
Phonetic Association adopted the syiiitails a* g. It is not provided 
for in the Memoniudum of the International Institute of African 
Tjungiiagea and Cultures, Ixung, no doubt, reserved for further con* 
siderat ion, ii long iivi th other S|iecial South African sound a. (It must also 
be remembered that it probably exists in several variations.) The Zulu 

1 E.B, Kl‘wE?b« in CoWnw"i Dtctioanry lad rrwtha m 

Ilryiini'i. It hhA Jilflo been wiillpn Ax. 

* Alfto Fo-nnd \n V«ndil {Xorth Tranjii^Ml}, 
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lateral 1 (usually tirTitttti Af) occurs in Tswa—as in hlahh ^*^ cut through 
a thicket ’'(found with much the same meaDing in Zulu); one would 
like to be clear whether Mr, Pecason's dl (as in nd^ul'n “ famine is 
the voiced sound of the above (Zulu iu most bexaks written dil, sh 
in or whether^ as stated by M. Junod for Ronga. it is a com¬ 

bination ol d and I: "" (trail on ccz comme rfe W, le c otant ^lidfe !t 
may be worth noting tluitp while the Eonga verb “ to killis ktidhffa^ 
the correspontling won! in Tswa is kudatfu. 

A needful warning is suppliefi in Mr* Persson's preface : " f In| any 
Bantu language * . . there exist very few^ words which can be said 
to have exactly the same meaning as the corTesponding words in 
English ... 1 have tried to group Tsw^a words which express the 
tneanings of the English word printed In bold type* and the student 
is warned agamst choosing any one of these and using it as if it were 
nil exact tiaiLsIation ... A glance at the word ^ Cut ^ wull show' the 
importance of the methoil here adopted*” 

The example given further illustrates iin observation often made^ 
as to the paucity of temiH in the Bantu and other relatively 

primitivne languages^ Here Ave have over twenty w^onls signih'ing 
different modes of cutting, e.g. ^^ciit down a tree(and a dUtinct 
expression for cutting down trees a couple of feet above the gsotmd'*), 
“ cut down btanehes frofii a tree “ rnince “ cut open a boil ”, 
” cot the hair”, ” cot open a slaughtered animal etc.* while the 
nearcHt approach to a gcnenil term is fww-r? separate' by cutting 

A. )V* 


KitJERiA i?NiiEa BfttTtSH Rvle, Bv Sir William XEviLii .M. Geary. 
pp. ]Kirtniit and map. Ijoiidon; i!i!ethiien, 192T. 

This is a belated notice of a most valuable Ixiok ol reference. It 
is not preci.sely ea.sy reading, but everyone interested in the affairs 
of West Africa will fijicl that it repays a considerahie amount of trouble. 
Sir William Geary is an old African resilient—having gone out to 
Sierra J4;one in 18^11 ancl remained, in various legal ca|34icjtiea, on the 
West Coast, for several years, and, in spite of the sinister reputaticin. 
of that Coast, be professes himself quite willing to go Imck, and appeai^i 
personally, to have suffered little iiiconvenience from the climate* 
My rule of health was li^'o W'ell, don^t hink, and when fever comes 
Ik still in bed till temperature dropa and appetite reawakes/^ The 
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history of Southern Nigeria (now amuljpiRiatctl with the northern 
territory, aa the Dominion of Nigeria) ia here tracetl from its inception 
as the Colony of Lagos, annexed in mi. This unnexatbn was pre¬ 
ceded by ten yea™ of “consubr rule a singularly difficult and 
harassing period for the consuls concerned. Ugos had previously 
been—probably from the aixteenth century onwanl—"a slavers’ 
stronghold where the native king and chiefs sold slaves to PortugueBe 
and Brazilian slave-traders, who gave it the name of Lagos Tho 
annexation was effected by means of a “ treaty of cession obtaineri 
(it is not denied, under preasurc) from King Dosiinio and kis chiefs ; 
the reasons given for this step being “ that the permanent uccupation 
was indispensable to the suppression of the slave-trade in the Bight 
of Benin, and that it would give great aid and support to the develop’ 
ment of lawful commerce and check the King of Dahomey s slave- 
raids 

The complications arising out of the slave-trade and consequent 
inter-tribal wars continued to cause difficulties for many years, Bud 
tbe gradual reduction and pacification of the hinterland is described 
in Chapter 11. It must be remenuberietl that these difficulties were 
the heritage of at least tbreo centuries, during which Euroiwan nations 
had carried on the trade and instigated, or at least encouraged, the 
tribal wars. 

The two following chapters deal with operations in the Niger Delta, 
the establishment of the Niger Goaat Protectorate in 1S64 and the 
annexation of the Cameroons by the German Government. The Niger 
Company’s charter was revoked in 1809, and the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria constituted, wdih which Ugos was incorporated in 
1905- The two Protectorates of Soutliera aod Northern Nigeria were 
amalgamated in 1914. On the whole, m the author’s opinion, the Niger 
Company “did its work successfully . - - and one doubts whether, 
in 1886, the Government would have preparod, and Farluiraent passed, 
a vote for taking up the Niger as a Crown Colony 

Among many points of interest which space forbids one to quote, 
not the least is contained in Appendix 1, where the case of the unfortu¬ 
nate Ja Ja is temperately though syrniathetically stated. The Uoii s 
statue (to quote ^Esop's fable) so seldom gets erected that the impartial 
reader is bound to be grateful for every effort in this direction. 

A- \V. 
























NOTES AND QUERIES 

An £ngli£ih€<lition of Professor iltinhofs l^uftehrtd^ Baniit^ffrachm^ 
pre[iiaTecl Av^itb tbe ai^^iiBtJSTice of Dr. van \\attiivl0j will, it is boped^ 
shortly be published. 

The late David Ckinent Scott s CtjchpfFdk DidwinTy o/ /Ae 
Manif anja (- Nyaojfl) (1892) lias for some yeais been out 

of print. It is^ utth some faults, a most valuable work, and 
indispensable to every one conoemetl with Kyaaalanth It has now' 
been tborougldy reviEied—with the additbni of several thousand words 
—by the Rev. Dr. Hetberwick, late of Blantyre, and will be issued 
during the piesont year from the press of the Religious Tract Soctet 3 % 
This highly desirable publication has been matk [xissible by a subsidy 
from the Govemmeiit of Xorthem Rliotleflia. 


\Ve are asked t* print the fnlbvring.—E ditor, 

Interkatiosal Institute of African k4XGUAUES and Cultures. 

22 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Prizes far Bot)ks m A/rkun Lait^wi^es. 

There are men and women among many African peoples who enjoy 
books in their owm language and who are also capable of writing books 
in their own tongue. The Intemational Institute of Africaji Ijungungca 
and Cultures desires to help and encourage such people m their efforts* 
as it is the pride of every nation to poi*.sess a literature in its own 
language. 

The Institute has, therefore^ decided to offer prizes for the best 
books in African iauguages. 

The prizes will be awariled on the following conditions i — 

1. The book must be written b_v an African in an .\frican language. 

2. Each book should contain as a rule not less than 40^000 and 
not more than 60^000 words. 

3. The contents must bo of general Interest so that it is likely 
that many people wdll bnv and read the lR>ok. ^\e reconmiend 
esjieciaUy:— 

(а) Fiction (novels, atories). 

(б) Descriptions of native life. 

(c) Stories ifoni native history ; biographies p 

The prize may also be award(Kl to translations of such Eurojiean 
books w^kicb are of general ly recognizcil value. 






XfJTEfl ANI> QUEmES 




4. Five separate [irtzea will be given every year in five different 
African langtiagea. The languageA choflen ’will vary eaeli vesr. 

5. One pri^ only will be awartlecl in each of the ebn^n Languages, 
either a llrftt priwe of f2f3’ or a second prize of £10, The prirO'winner 
will also receive the mctial of the institute. 

fK The Institute will appoint a boait] of judges in Africa for each 
language, i.e. a group of Africans and Kuropeana who are able and 
willing to judge the work. 

Th j^fanuseripta must be sent to the Institute in T^ondon and all 
manuscripts received will be forwarded for exatnination to tbe hmnl 
of judges in Africa. The judges wutl report on the manuscripts sub¬ 
nutted to tbemp recommending the selected manuscript for a first 
prize of £20 or a sceond prize of £10 acconling to the standanl 
reached. The award of the Institute will be liased on the report 
received from the judgi.^. 

8. The manu.^ript remains the pr<jpertj of the author, Tbe 
Institute does not undertake to publish the manuscript; arrangeroents 
for this must be made by tbe author, who would be able on request 
to obtain the help of a mission or educational authority. 

9. For the year 1930 prizes are offered for mannscripta in the 
following five languages :~ 

Xosa. 

Swahili. 

Hova. 

Kongo* 

Akan (Twi or Fant^>). 

10. All work in these five languages must reach the office of the 
International Institute of African Langimges aod Cultures ^ 22 Graven 
Street, London, \V,C. % by 1st October, 1930, 

IL The prizes will be awarded and distributed every January. 
The names of the prize-winners will be published in Afrim^ 


DA^ua-i''*UiiiHstiiQp By FattahT. 

Some of the reviewers repeat the charges of oWurity and 
'^puerilities*^ which Rieu made againat Fattahi'a earlier work, the 
Shabistan-i-KhayaJ. May 1 be permitted to quote two passages from 
this poem which, at Jeast in ray opinion, are not open to these 
criticisms ? 













NOfTES JLWIJ QUERIES 
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L An exumplf^ of Question sinil Answer p. L J3 

* 

d^.--il # Jl^W j^ f bH -■ 

frhXl ^ ^4 i ^ ^ 

jU j\ JL JJ j\ ^ ^ w-*i^j 

jr" (j^Jj5^ ti-jjj' V* 0-^^ j' iZJl^^ 

(_T^jI^ OdSj 

L-j j jL_wi-j l)-^^-^ Lu ^JiT' c^^ 

\ LxXJw ij}j^ 

j^V -'"♦ jV b^J. ^ d^SCj 

v^— ^ A ^L jr J kja-S^ 

t^jiJS^ ilLJ^j jF jllL S^ jfr* Oii^j 


J d-ufl^j j^, .-M ^ _r^ ^ ^J 

^U hai^ C~-<Ji t^Jj; jy-j^ 
jA_i_> jUl ji L:. ^ -5 Z jUj jf^ iC—^ U^!j 

2. The description of Envy, p. 255, 1. 13:— 

iSjf^ iS'^yj^ V — J jL-^,*-o-i'1'i 

ij '•^^j 

v' ilAV, tJ“l 


■r t^. 


I* 


d-Li. —1 y ^ 
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SiJTES AND QUERIES 


^ (J^ ^ f ^ 

jU }> sjy j:) ji- 

J* j *“^-'^ 

>y. ^ J o-j* * Jif ->'* 
j' 3 ^ ->-> 

ulC AlxS ^Jj 0j5^ 


cr^ -?r f-^ 


•^J tiiJ'. 

jUa* j\ iS3 3^ 

^\^\ ^(S3 ^ 

^ Ji (^. y. ^^Jj} 

U cT^ 4li5^‘ ■^ ^4'. 

^\ (j (-U 

/t j'/ts j W 


* 

cT 




Xj-^ 'jfJ^ 

jJJ <aJ jl 3^ 

O^.Ji ^ 

^ ^_1 j j 

^J 'j ^^J>3 0-^1 iS^y ^ 

J ^ ("M '-f 

fjj lS^^ i' 


u^ X u^x iS\6 

jfjjr ^\l^\ 

JJ J^ i 3> 

jV(^ J ts^ 

fij cf^^ jr^ 

iSx-^ oV 

JjLl^ t^lijji- /t LTi^X 

fj-ij^ 7- ji^ OJ 


iS3 y,' J 


I jL-t 


JT 


ThU recallfl the description of the Witch Errour in the first canto 
of the Faery Queene Fattohi as iin allegorist and Euphuist hos 
much in common with Spensor. On the other hand, the reference to 
** Hell freezing” in p. 257^ I. 7, has quite a modern and Oocldental 
touch. K. S. G. 















New CAMBRIDGE Books 


The Cambridge History of India 

Vgluttic HI : TiirW and Afglian*. Ediied by Sir WolsSlev Haig. 

K.CUEa. C.SJ.. C.M^Co M.A. Witk 104 illuitrat^oiM and 8 

maps. Royal 8v&. 42? net. 

Thk volume deals guneiTiJSy with ihe hisiory of tndiiV under 
Miih-^inadan nilo from the lim* of ihe e^rhesl mi^iJisionis of the 
IkfusSimiS to fche overthrow of I he hodi dynivafy and the edlabltabnnmt 
of Babur the Timilrid on the ihrOlve of DcIhL IVoSumc II will ^ 
published ] 4 ttr- V'tflMme 1 + ediled by J. RA 7 Si,^?f. M.A., alreudy 
published, 4 ia nel,] 

A Baghdad Chronicle 

By R. Levy, m.a. Wiib ^ plaU*. Demy 6 vo, 15 » net. 

Mr Lovv^ Lecturer 'm P™au pa Cambrldj^e^ here records the 
social history of Baj^hdad onder the AbhasEd Cuhphfii and, irtlerwoven 
with the politics ol the pedtKl. he a Picture of I he daily life of 

Hie eitVp \ls ciflstoma and inaniwra^ and ils typical ciltsens. 

A Literary History of Persia 

By E, G. Bbowne. f.b.a*.F.b*c.p. In 4 volumci 

Dctny Svo. 21 * net «ach 

The four volumes of Ihe laic PinofeKaQr Browise"* history of Persian 
litcralure are now published by ihi- CaiabKdjre University Prt^^ niid 
can therefore bo obtained in a ttniform style of bindlilgr Volume I 
From the Earliest Times until Ridawsk With a rrOFili^ipiecc. \ olumc Ifs— 
From rirdawsl to Sa'di With a rroiilispiCCO. Volume UI =— 

iTw Tarlnr Dominion tl 26 S- 15 a 2 k With U ptutes. Volume IVt— 
Modem Times (tS(X^ 1924 ). With lb plate* 


Rabi*a the Mystic and Her Fellow 


Saints in Islam 


lOs 6d net. 


By Mabgarct Smith, m a., ph.d. Demy 8vo. 

This work rcpn'Scnls Iht- first COmpleHs buJprajihy of ilic Muslun 

aainl, Rabi'a of Ba^a* a unitiue perRoofttiiy in Islamic myshcwm ul Ihc 
eighth ccnlury* Part I an account of her hfe. I art II la consremrtl 

with her feaelilng and WTitinjfSF and Part III deals With iho place in 
Islam of women in women saints in partJCuEar* 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Feller Lane* London^ E.C. 4 




























KEGAN PAUL,TRENCH, TRUBNER& Co., Lid. 

ORIENTAL and AFRICAN BOOKSELLERS, 

Aientj 14 Si* Briliih Mh*pU», Ravil Aiiitic SvliilHa. da«aii Sitiitv- i**-! 
HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF BOOKS ON ORIENTAL and AFRICAN 
ART. ARCHAEOLOGY, HISTORY, TRAVELS, LANGUAGES, etc. 

NOW READY, 

CATALOCUE m, ORIENTAL RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

(ijjoo iions-) MMled gratis on Appli^ticnL 
SUBSCRIBE TO 

ASl ATICA 

A Bi-Mosnmv Record of New Books w Asia ano ok Africa. 

The most up-to-date record of ix$ kitidj CDfitaimne fulJ bibUdgmphicaJ dctEils 
and TOfliiy reviews, VoL 11 now in pmgresi^ 

Annual Subscription IUp. Sd- 


M tws, Kegan Paul will purr h ate at beat pricei Onental Booki and Ubrariet. 

SPECIALLY WANTED : C^mpkl* m- run* nf Orwntml JourniJi, 

GrammAYB and DictionaTWt of Oirientii and Aftitafl LuiSuase* ^ Book* on 
Central A«iu1t WMchn, Monjial TaKar Langoa^v* and Pcoploi j Arabic 
and Sanskrit Text* ; Early Trai^ek m th* OrienL «*«■ 

38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W,C, 1. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS PUBLI¬ 
CATION SHOULD BE addressed TO 

G. STREET & CO„ Ltd,, 

SERLE STREET, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 

FROM WHOM INTENDING ADVER¬ 
TISERS MAY OBTAIN FULL 
PARTICULARS AND RATES. 












BOOKS 


W E carry a large stock of Oriental Literature, 
including Grammars, Textbooks and 
Translations, etc., of which Catalogues are issued 
periodically and sent post free. 

^Ve are prepared to buy Oriental and other 
good Books and Journals, especially the following: 

Stein. Ancient Khotan, 

Stein. Scrindia. 

J^taka ed. FunsHoll. 7 vols. 

Cnnrsin^hsini+ Mahabo<ihi. 

-Stupa of Barhut. 

—-Coins of Ancient and Mediaeval Endia- 

Rajatarangrini cd^ Stein. 

Rajatara*wial iransJaied by Steln^ 

Bur^es^. Buddhist Cave Temples- 
Griffith. Ajanta Cave Temples. 

Elliot. History of India- 8 
Journal of Indian Art, A Set. 

Hakluyt Scx:lely. A set or odd volumes* 

Early Travels* Jesuit Relations, Annual Letters, etc- 

Also Journals of the Asiatic Society of Benj^al, 
Royal Asiatic Society, the Bombay* Ceylon* China, and 
Straits Branches, the Rekintr Oriental Society* American 
Oriental Society, Sets of the Indian Antiquary. Epigraphia 
Indican Epigraphia Carnatica, Journal Asiatique, Zeits. 
Deulschen Morg* Ges.* and Arch, Survey of India 
Reports* 


MS^ considir^d with a vfeitf /a fmblicniion. 


W. HKFFER & SONS, Ltd„ CAHBUllXiH 

KN<:i,AN'D. Tel. 862. Telesmm*- a"'* Cables: Heffer, Canibfldiie. 













SUBSCRIBE TO 



Internatianal Review of Ethnology and Linguistics. 

Foimdcci by the Rkv. I’lio*-. \V. fiCHMIDT. S.V.I). 

K<lited, with t]ip co-fipcration of numeroiis missionaries nnd 
savanfc, by the Rev. Piiov. W. KOPPEIiS, S.^^D. 

Kditorinl Commiliee; Dit. Dr. P. Sviiedesta, SI. Sciif OEN*, 
T. RhORISG, G. tlOT.TKRR, S.V.I), 

Tlic ifwntfal st-ft-iiliFic pcrindiml rinttiitg wiili tver)- uf AnlTimiiuIogy. 

DcvoIctJ to iitiidir.^ in ElhJlokif:)% C'orn|HiT3t ivc Jiirkpnidriiee arkd Heli^ioii^ 
[«Ln^ui4tLc», vVnt limpoln^ find Prtbi^tOTy.. 

ot mteriiutloiijiL t€iii tibiiLore tnpUidcn, nn thp one Iminl, ikilKf^kiiiariri and 
ItijTncn whn are neliuitly svnrkin^ in iJn? W^hi, niirl* on iLw llie s{ri^inli»l;i 

III the jgrciil Univt-railK-i of Ihf world. 

sbiee IbOlt in ^mnual ^xnluiin^ iif 11 CM >-1200 i^iiuiiii^ illiLvtratnS;, 

with pLilL^ unil iiui|)A« 


“ Aitfkfnp^s An# ptfbiijJrtdy mrmnpiwl aihcFMf ihf fviftjffcing itrilr}rM ; 

Pkof\ a. fScH-UKNW iirHiili : Ttw MrthtKl of Ime^^ti^thi^ Toteinbini. 

PitOF. A It. BftoWN I The Jhdknitimi uf Tolt^iiwin. 

X W. Tni>M=vt: Totem Nm in -SiHitliem Xi^ria, 

H F-v. VV*. iL'A^'nv^muEAcsii ; Xi^^frilos of Xorthern fftizon, 

PnoF. Ur. \\\ Li:ij.iiANftr; d'liiie nnniottTnphir blldintifrAohbiiLe! Mir Tile de 

Purjues. 

PticiF. Ur, V^'. ttoR^cnOKTl^l. t \V'ni]yimiwcj.i-i;esflnjjc. 
r>R, KoFl'Kaifi : Die rt^molugizjRdic iriiiel:uiftRfor!«eliiJiij;. 

Pjmr. A. ]j. Kaokutu : The Uctermiiuitinn nf UingiiEfitie llehitioiin^hil^. 

Prof. lin. t'. r lhiLn?diii:crK : den einheinii^idieiL SpmEdieii XordnnieriknR. 

I^MOF. 1 >IE. ]). Wi’-'^TKii si.\N ; tllie MiK 4 ^i'ljprii<dbrnjLrnip|je ini went I . Slld-illl, 

I>K. S U lisY t The Polyiii's^iiii] r^nii^itR^i^ in :%lrliin)riiii. 

VV*K \ AiiMiFntniiG : T^ilnnd ileil|kion. 

I>R, \\ IV.vVKH; liie Jleli^iion der Alfe^ 4 len fijf^-fUtielien IrLwhriflen. 
llKV \V. U'anokr : The Kiilii Xutiun rarGo<l 
PhOF. P. : Jjt X^lithii|tie e'ti PtRbiioie. 

iJu. W I jiinRKi .Tiin iind Kev. M. i K ruiikilutiiHcln^ Stodirn an feiier' 

LfLnili.^'hen iiihI Blihtruliriohrn ^‘^hadcln. 

PiEOF^ tJu. ^V". heimiirr r f^iedernnj^ der nu-ktrulisehen Sf^prnelieit. 

Anthropos ” should he in every sdejttific library! 

Annual Subt^pliun, prievr 3&/- 

i>r tile earlier %’olLimest (mimy of whicdi are lutw available only in Ihnited 

niin^hcni} |t>p followlnn <^fm Hlid he obia,ined ?--Vol. [ (UMHt), VI OOlIh VJI 

vtM mm. i\ ftnuh x^xi f 1015-10). xii-xui (idit-isk xiv-xv 
( ifno-2iDK xvi-xvn (1021-Tj). xviti-xix cim xx (iirjaj. xxi 
(1020), xxitdoa?). 

r''Ej£f¥. /* r/-/A“, MIjs. prT voI.^ the rernmndef MOs. prr tkil. 
gr<ilh <m irtpifsi. 

“ANTHROPOS” ADMINISTRATION, 
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Ap K. D* H. Ea*y Colloquial Hindustani. For \^sitors and 
ntwcomeni to Indiap with a ftw hints an licatth and the House- 
hold- Cr- 8VO, Paper- 2/6+ posta^re extra. 

ENRIQUEZ. — Colloquial Yunnan esc. A Survey of the Yufi- 

nanesc lanffuagre, as spoken in parts of the Korth-East Buriiicse 
Frontier. By Capt. C- M, k.r.g,s. Demy Svo. 

Paper covers, 13/4, poslaE^e extra- 

A praelical sfuLdc lc» Elie Vuniianeac aa ApoXen in paria ef ihc 

Burmese Fruntter Tcaclies the in ai way tJmi is ea»y and simple, 

KISHINSINGH- — Modern Hindustani Instructor. Second 
Edition Revised and enlarged. Royal Svo- Cloth. 6/8. With 
Appendix. S/4, postage extra, 

MACDONALD. — An Easy Inlroductiaii to Colloquial 

Bengali in the Roman Character, Desiped for Beginners 
and practical men who have little time for Literary' study. By 
Jas- .AtEXi Macdoxald and Haki Krishxa Gaxculi* Crown 
8vo, Paper covers. 3/4, postage extra, 

MOLONY. — Gurkhali Beginner. Compiled by Major A, D- 
jMoi-Onv, Pocket size. 5/-, postage extra. 

Thlm UelIi? bi^ 4 >k providu!^ the Gurkhali Beginner with tm CMier nud more 
Tiipid method of Iciimiltg Gurkhali. chnraiders and sounds than any ethsr 
Itealiifie AO far The author is nn accomplished Gurkhsh linguist ^ W'ho 

recogtliierA that prt^greas in maStenag a tangiinge like Gurkhati wiU_ be found 
to be much maro rapid if a cC^mpClont knowledge of the PhonUtlc Nagiin 
Characters is aErt|nire4 Urst of all, 

THACKER^S Pocket Hindustani and Vocabulftry. Oblong 
pocket. Cloth. 2/6, postage extra. 

Being an easy method for the newcomer to acquire the langua^ and an 
for Ihc older resident. Ft. L —Oullinea of IriindosLafii Gmonnar 
and Classified Vocabulary. 1^- II,—Alpha helical Xocabulary. Xhe wSlolc 
t■otng rendered in phpmotii^ Roman Crdu. 

TURNBULL.-Nepali CFammar and Vocabulary. By the 

late Rev. A. TlthxdllLp m.a,, n.ti. Third Edition- Edited by 
the Rev. R. KiLCOt a, u-D- Demy Svo. Cloth. 12/6, postage 
extra, 

TWEEDIE.'^Hinduttani as it Ought to be Spoken, By J. 
TivehdiE| Bengal Civil Service. Fifth Edition. Revised. Crown 
8VO, Sew^edi 3/4, postage extra, 

Twnedie's Binduslani As it Ought to Bpeken ' is design rd spe^hy la 
meet the wants of new arrivaEs to wlujm a knowhslge of the wntton charader 
is not esseutkoJ. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2. Creed Une, London. 
THACKER, SPINK & CO., CalcuBa and Sinda. 
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PA1*EKS COXTKIBUTED 


STVDJES IK CONTEMPORARY ARABIC IJTERATURE 
IJy H, A. R. GrBB 

[il. EcjVPTlAN 

pericKl tlLOiigh one of rL^ativc mnrkfi 

a turning-paint in the ilevelopment of rnodom Amhie literature^ 
but, in spite af the coincidenee of dates, the European mir was not 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, for initiating the change. 
The new* element hy wlutdi the change waa brought about vras the 
rise of a cliatinctive Kp 3 "ptbn at4iool of T^Titens, which, from small 
lH?ginningn in the years immediatdy preceding the war, gathered 
strength in the inters^ah and emerged into siiilden prominent'^ on the 
resumption of literaty activities. To understand the Rignibcance of 
this movement we must look bock for a monient at the sitiiation aa 
it wftft about 1912. At tliot time, as has been seen, there was a sharp 
opposition bt'twcen two contrasting sclicK>k of thought in Anibic 
letters; on the one hand were the niodemists, almost all Syrians, 
and Christian Syrians at that^ headeil by the new* Syro-Ameriean 
school; on the other were the clussIeUta, who still clung to the medieval 
lalatoic tradition^ and who were dominant in Eg^^pt ami in Muslim 
Syria, Between the two extremea were varying intermediate grades, 
including several w'riters who ifidividuatly exereiiscil considprahle 
infiiieiti-e, but did not form a body suflieiently uniteil in methcHl or 
aim to counterlialani^ either of the opposing schools. The most 
prominent of these intermfTiliate figures were GuigT Zavdan and 




m 


H. A- R- GIBB— 


ManfalCiti but^ as the preceding JJtuflj bits bUowii,' neither Zaydiin 
not Mai^falfiti, in apitc of tbeif great gifts anrl popubrity, could 
C!«tubliHb u definite liternTy movement. Ziiydan's writing was too 
colnurleas and diductie, and Manfalnti ^as too aiipcrfteinl in thought 
aiwl too utTDiigly iuilincd to the ctwsaical tradition in style, to alt met 
readers who sought in Anibic litenitiire somctliing com{»aralii!e to the 
books with wiiicb they were familiar in the languages of the West. 

The outcDcne of ihia state of affairs waa that the sympathies of 
the educated reading claims were attracted to those Syro-American 
writern who by their Ixihluess and originality had establiahctl them¬ 
selves as the leaders of the motlemUt movement, and who thus 
gainetl ii pretiomiiiant position in neo-Arabic literatiire, in spite of 
the violent attacks of the classicbtsA It is unnecessary at this point 
to enter into a full dLseussion of tbeir views utid literary niethnclH. 
since they have lieen nmtle the subject of an lulmLrable article by 
Professor Kratehkowsky in l> Mmule Orimta!^ Within the last 
ten years, however, their leadership has heen ohallengofj^ and on the 
whole rtuccesrtfiilly* by the new Egyptian schooL* 

The lieginnings of the new school date from the foundation of the 
newspaper td-Ganduh ixi m the organ of the now defunct 

** Popular Jhirty ” The tone of the new jounial 

w'as set by its political director^ Ahma<l LutfT Bey as-if^yyid, under 
whose Ldfluence unlike its Egyptian-editetl contempomrlea, 

» T. pp. 

■ NeiI enly nmoiipt Muslim ImdjtkKnifttdi; tti*- iirgmi fjf ihe Ji»iiil FtttbfrftT 
Mftthrwf, nulul^ni in viDk>nt UiJilrilH's {igAiiniil I he pi^ti df the 

\fkt€i I^Td Cbcilihi^p Jihr^ IUI 3J 5-10 i \ 4H7-^ ; I ^4. .'kVi ^ Jigainst 

kH.yMn1 littMl, 710-1& ; l»|n, 3Sa U2, TlB-lOj 74(S j iU24, 47^ -0, 

7^-7. 

^ />!> Lilfrixive tier AfofnJtrhrn KmigniNtrr^ tn Amrriin^ isi (^>37), sey 

■Ibo cn Bsyh^^i. JJhffiRt JikMnKik ijAEldtiU tttif Hlicor of the Xppt York AimhJc 
joumAl [ir»-^'pA]) and Mikhi'U Na'iniAi hin ititttKluiCliiin to the 

taiUhy df Itvipcbm Amble LiteraUire /^ii^trtlnry, lii'liiflgr&iit 

ItlSSb PP- f'roft'fiAor Komplfm^ycr Uea rrmlrfetJ a vaJuable woicw by 

publbihing a Ucrmnn Unn^llitlon nf tibiift prfflU-'e in x^e^el pp, ISt'k-OB ; 

tiin poMiutgE refoTiTd lo ii ott pp, mi-4> hIho altenijon imy Xm faEk'^l to thn 

German tramlalion of an iuInKluctcury Htudy by FrofeMiir Krmlchknwflky wferreil Id 
in a former jijiic'ie io tbU nerw# | 747 note)^ piibli.ibiiyd: by Prtifntoof K^nripif- 

mryt*f i 4 iuler tlie tille nf ” Eiitatehurig tnid Kn E wickkin;^ di‘r neii^kfnbbwheh Literniur " 
in Die f si (laCS)^ ISEl-ijfl. A Buinmary of oUaer atudiesa by ProfcMor 

K ratrhkownky Oil I be Wurk of Amlii nr-Riiyliijif la oetilmincd in tlio lUiine iomie, 
pp. 170^1 

< The (*jit of llie liEte Chdkhd'a arliclea on rnnxlcfn Ambie Ulermture pal- 

SfarAtiq^ XXV pPr wnlaiiLB a tiat of ennleinporKEy ^luAEim pot^U and 

proBcwritem, litit ao tmiiauid iiumtaT of iiiacvameiea in do^oil. 
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Kiimir^ Lirm^ with it« purely politiral aims, and the 
swrvativ'e Muajftjad, opened its eolumiiH to the social and litenirv 
ndona movedicnts of the day. Roitod laitfi Bev as-^ivyid fathered 
the youjQ« ^luslinfu^ of tlie isew' ;ieoenition in Egypt, who were not 
only iiii^pirerl by the gtowitig oatiomlist ideals, but who hid been 
more thoroughly educated on weatem lines tlnin tlieir prediTessors, 
and tiuil in many eases absQ^bf^[] much of the spirit of western culture 
throiigh prolongCfl contact^ with It during student years> for the 
most piirt in France, The aspiration ol these young writers WiVa to 
!iec their country not only politically free, hnt able to take a worthy 
place ki worid^lvdliKation. At the same time, they were ^fuslims, 
but Muslims in whom the legacy o( Muhammad ‘.-Ibdiih was working 
to wards a new adaptation of the fundamental p{>Nition^ of Islam to 
the demands of lacMlem life and thought* Deeply conscious of the 
present oontradictbnp they were yet convinced that it could and 
must be resolved* not hy a rettirn to the jmst, nor, like the Syio- 
Americaiis, by cutting adrift from the past, but by the slow process 
of education and reform, ancl it was to this task tluit they felt them¬ 
selves called. Aldfarlfhh thus serted as the training ground of some 
of the moat prominent members of the new school* including 
Mnl^iamfimil Hnsjiyn llaykiilp at that time a law-stuilent in Paris^ 
and siflerwardft the prineip^il mouthpiece of its ideals. 

Down to lf>l-l. however* the new movciiieiit was still in its infancy, 
amj o^'crshadowwl in its own country by the Syrian writers and the 
nationalist HconseiwatiVO movement. The war put a temponirv stop 
to most of its outward octlvities- Al-Gtirlduh snspended publication, 
though its pWc was to some extent taken by the weekly us-A^ufurj 
edited by M.l:MlaldJamTd llamdt^ a former member of the stoff of 
al-GurJdafi and sulmupiently one of Haykal Bey^s f^ilaborator?; in 
m-Sifjfi.'ifik, The movemeut neverthdess continued to grow in strength, 
and at length came to fruition during the early pi>Ht-war years, Tw^o 
important steps in it-s advance w’cre Marked by the reorgauiKation of 
the Egyptian University, wuth Lntti Bey asnSayyid as its Director,^ 
and the fomuntion of the Liberal Constitntional party, w'ith its organ 
founded in under the eilitorship of tfiisa}n Bey 

ILiykal. Tlirongh these two organizations, which were moreover in 
burly close toueli vrifh one another, the scattered forees of education 
and reform were enaliled to concentrate ami co-operate, and thus to 


* Oil the UiUTvriity, «¥ al^J^tahriq^ vxvj tlS^), pp. 
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gain an increasliig influenw over Egyptian public opiniuu. At the 
aame time the inertaseii vigour of the nationalia-t luovcinentjs in the 
Arabic EiUit as a result of the war, and the etithnabsm which they 
generated, not only gave fresh driving force to the activities of the 
new school, but gained for their writings univcraal svTnpathy in the 
Arabic lands, ns the literary exponents of the aims and ideals with 
which all, ia greater or less degree, were imbu«l. Tliougli in the 
poUticid sphere they were temporarily overborne by the extrenier 
elements in Egypt, and were often constrained to yield to force of 
circninstaiices, educated circles in all the civilized Arab Lands were 
iinpresstKl by their activities and eamestnesSi as by the closer contact 
w'ith the realities of the situation and truer reflection of their own 
aspirations which the Egyptbn writers showed, in contrast to the 
detachment of the Syic-Amcrieon writers,‘ ami were sympathetically 
attrsctetl by their srtanil iijwn the t»nimoii gronnd of the Muslim 
and Amliic heritage. 

It is true that, taken riogly, none of the elenietitB which have gone 
to make up the Egyptian school, and few of its ideals, were new or 
origiiutl ifl luCKlcrn Arabic literature —a fact which goes some way to 
expliiin the oliscurit)’ of its fjcginnings. It is equally true that to 
apeak of these writers ns a school is to use a lulslcading, though 
convenient, term, since not only do they fall mto various sub-gjoiijis, 
Init the iniHvitlual writers show such wide divergencies of methods, 
backgruunil, and tempemment., that their a^iocialion oppeara to be 
largely haphazanl. Yet in practice they do form a group as well* 
defined, for instance, as the Syro-Ainerieans, amongst whom similar 
individual diffcri'nnes are found, in that eertiiin distinctive aims and 
characterLstics are shiimi hy them all, to greater or leas degree. All 
of them are striving to jrive greater depth and range to modem Arabic 
writing, und to teseiie it from the flneut siqM.‘rfl<inUty to which a 
literature hnsed on journalism w pcmliarly liahJe, Most of them aim 
at applying modern ftjsthetic and literary criteria to the rich atores 
of old Arable literature, as well iia to tumlem proihictions, and 
80 at bringing out all that they can contributo to the building-up of 
a new civillzatiou. They are distinguished also by a new' compre- 
henHivetiess, in wliicli the ahnrpnesa of the old antagonism between 
mwlemist and elaaaitlst has been blunted, and made to serve the 
purpose of creating a new literary technique, which aliall be in humiony 

* j\r- FLiytj£iiT+ wha mam fi-^Ulent bi ftrul Hyrta 4Jkirtilg[ tiitJt itr^ricid, fwrai 

of »HTi*e+ an 
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with moik^ni aims atid st^ndiirdSp and yet preserve tlie familiar 
rhythms of Arabic. They have already achievied tbitB much that the 
old wrunj^les of L'laaBitista auil modernists on points of lingnistk usage 
have lost their rucaning^ and have given place to a fresh alignment 
between conservatives and liberals on the fundamental prineiples of 
culture. From the literary point of view', wduit now determines the 
extent to w=hich any writer is a modertiist is not the superfieial features 
ol his writing but the answer which be gives to the question, how^ far 
Arabic literature is to draw its sole or uiain inspiration from traditional 
lalamic sources. But there can scarcely bo found one MiLslim Egy'ptian 
writer of note wdm reject the Islamic past entirely, in the manner of 
the Syro*Amyricans ; it is in fact one of the dLstinctive features of the 
Eg)'ptiaij school as against the latter^ that even the must modernist 
amongst them aim at what Jibmn Khalil Jibran has scoriifully cnllcfl 
" patching the outworn garment 

None of these charaeterwtics, however, is neei^arily or in fact 
limited to Egyptian writers. The appruprbteness of the description 
Egyptian school lic?s not so much in the fact that the leaders of 
the new school are all Egyptians, us in the gnldual emergence of a 
further feature w'hich they have in cummoxi. a feature W'hich is difhciilt. 
as yet to rlehne and liable to assume exaggerated prominence. At 
pn!«ent it may perhaps 1w term*^! " Egyptian pi-rticuluiTsm ”, w'hich 
shows itself in u tendency to think in terms of Egypt mther rliaii of 
the Arab world. Egypt, tliey feel, is still a part of the Arabic- 
apeakmg w'orhit but has neverthelesis to create its distinertive ciilturei 
and to make its distinctive eoiitribntinn to hterurure and fhoiight. 
In certain spheres of |Kipu1ar Ute^atll^^ and timre esp^mlly in the 
ilraina, this attitude b still more explicit, and goes the length of 
using as a mcfiiuni the colloqiiiid Egyptian dialect. It b not surprising 
that the other Arabic-speaking countries try to shut their eyes to 
thb“fn.™ their point of ^new -iinweleume tendency amongHt 
modenibt Egyptian writers,^ Yet the tendency is there, and ia 
increaAiogly miirke<Ij partly by reflcfctiun from the political situation, 
and partly ns a result of the new interest and pride in the ancient 
Egjqitian civiU7Aitionr which has been deliberately eukivatetl by the 
leaders of the Egyptian nationalist movement. At the present 
moment, the strength of this feeling varies greatly from W'riter to 

* Syniln TrritCfi tvivt toil, with 4 tcna'h of hftif-humoroUA drpW’aiion* 

m 4 kmd of modcni (" l^flypioJogy " 
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writer, but it may RVCdtunlly prove s (Jecwivc factor in tlic develop¬ 
ment of nco-Arttfiic tbougbt.’ 

Tie majority of modernist Rjjyptum writeis fall nuturally into 
two groups, one composed of writers whose western background is 
mainly French, the other of writers who have been more strongly, 
though not exchiaively, infliienceil by English literature. Of the 
former group the principal mouthpiece is Mnhunimad IJiisaju Bev 
Ilavkat, now editor of ax-Si^sfth, which, together with its weekly 
edition ataito<1 in 1926. has liceome the leading organ of liberal thought 
amongst Egyptian Muslims, rivalling in this respect the old-estahliahecl 
Syrian-ow’nerl Ahram nnd It wag only eompiimtivcly 

r^ntly that Dr, Haykal Itcgan to devote himself to jonmaUsm-* 
His first lar^e-scslc publication was a notable inenraion into the field 
of imaginative literature, a novel of Egyptian peogant-life, entitled 
ZaifMtb, published anoiijTnoualy in 1914.* For some years after thia 
he waa absorbed in legal practice, hut in 1921 be piiblishc<l the first 
two piifta of a study on the life and works of Bousseau.* Since 1922 
the editoRihip of the SiifSmk has left him little time to give to more 
elalwratc literary tasks, and his only later publications in liook form 
so far arc a collection of essays and studies reprinted from various 
journals, under the title of /m Ilourx,^ and a namttive of his 

visit to the Sudan at the opening of the Makwar ilam, entithn] Fen 
Days in fAf 

It ifl throii^li bis booksp hcm’^ivprt tbiin tbmiigli hk jouninb ^ 

> An coimn^r-movMnonf to thssi (tndDnity Ln hjf tin? formuti^^iv 

(in }^^ 2 \ ot the- “ Oritntol {U liimiiftt i^trcngihimn^ tlw 

l\nU belwwn kII tllff peoples df Anta knd AFrkft in the facd of Kurr*pe*n agpreaBiOti, 
Kdiil at pre^nt joka mmny of iht raodernint wrilrfu diflcassod below in a 
tmoMy fellowflhip with " aaotflerato*' ’ anil eoiMurtatitOw *** Sin« the IjiafstM’ 
llAd waned a Joumal onder the fmme title* odilod hj Abmiid Shafir^ Puhi, the general 
tone of whicJi La hilherlo pmnoilhwily " mndEtiiijil 

* Iti aJceti'bing I ho carwir# oE the wrik-rw jnentionwJ in thia artieie^ 1 liave had to 
rely alnHuil entitf^l.V cm thf SniHcatioiifl eontaifwil in their own ptibliealioha. 

* ^ Sjr^ (J* ^ Gofiikb pti^p n.iL A MTOwi 

«litbck waft puhlbbaij iii'lS*liO; oE thw I hart Twit yet Been a copy, 

I j ^ 4;^ y—jj ^ 1^^ book. 

* .-aliji J. 'Afriyab ptriw* n.iL [i^3]- Bee an analyfikof ibc oaalentaaE 

thin in KSil* 242 4 . 

* J ^A^rfyah prw*, 1027. 

The iLiiily Sttwfit {ba tlie iiinne u upeH *>n tile rovef J m oo oolinary ne Wi-papcr 
oE fix nr e^i^hl |kti|^ The weekly AhiViiMfrp oh the other hand* la a literary' W^jewp 
Renctwlly oE paftn*. about S.ffWI wonb to the pope, eontainLiig arlielt* of liu-tiiTyp 
awial. legal, hHlfnimL oe other interwil, I r*n.<k|al ioita nf forti^i aftk-kw, rti'HiwH of 
lltmiture, art, ami dramn, emyw, aor! abort aloricft. Kince the pohtlral i^np d’^Tnf 
in IU2H* thi^ arttelra on internal politk^ hart been iliMontlnucd. 
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and bis! own dfis^riptiv*? articles anti studies, that Dr. i-hiykal exerts 
the great infiiienee which He enjoys thnoiighoiit the Arabic world, 
HLs first and iRiDieiliate object is to discipline the ,4nibic languaj^ 
into a Bexjble idiom which will express the ihoiii^tita anri ideab of 
modem civLli^^atioti, Ijon^ ago it was home in on him that the 
vocabnlairy of Ambic put it at a di^UM:! vantage compared with the 
lanpiage of Western Europe, ** 1 iistHb” he has written^ to rebel 
inwartlly when I foimd myself unable to express in my own language 
what [ felt in my heart and pictured in my mind’s eye, anti the shape 
of its French or English expressions formed themselves in my imugLnn- 
tlon,*^ ^ This is a service which the joumalbt is i>eciiliarly fitted to 
reiiiler+ and it is partly with this object thut Dr, Haykal exercbes his 
pen week by week in long descriptive and critical essays, in which 
the capiwdty of Arabic for expreSi^ing ilelicatc sliiideii of meaning are 
teste* i and enipplementeflA Ijauguage is but an instrument , wliicli 
must he kept “ polished ” or it heroines rusty ; considcrjitions of 
classical usage must not he alio wet! to stauti in the way of aclaptu' 
tion to modem kieas, ** The true so runs his ereeib ** b not the 

person wdio is fnmiliar with obscure aiul antiquated words, but the 
pemoo who ciiri clothe beoutjful ideas or fine shades of thought Or 
imagery, , ,in a garment, through which their heauty and originality 
can lie jjerceivwl. The simpler the words, the sivwter they ate to 
the ear, the neain^r to the hearty and the niors^ attracliveto the mind/^ * 

*■ A* (wrekty l^tK IhcalsL l-li, Thr (jH'!riH4 refi-rrfd 

iJt abnal iDlii, Jn ihv of 23 kI July, 1^27, p, H>, iNjl, the wimp i*le« mu^r* 
rully in the prr#piil t— 

oUifl 

jji iah j ^ di^ 

Jjb -iM. y t J*3 

,< Lu^ ^ j U 

{Thp Uftt wnFdfl air a eructation from Quiin Annn,) Farther an in thf pame arlielr 
fed, 4 1 he exteiuLi thia *lrinatMl for mcMlpmSHUbn tn tho aynUK-tk^ ccaainii.uiDTi of 
thr ivntrncr, which rfuainw Ua hr mrElinla nt rraiwnllij? 

and fr^linp. 

* .Sh?p fnr ^-xampltf, hb liwonplion ot a fiiLn!«rt: pp- ^>2-1, In 

thlii, he bokSik b the iruo purpoiw of tlir rtiidy eif .Irubk iiteralurr; tf¥.pSj(i*.cj 

(wcrkly «!,), U\ Junp, jc 3. 

* /l Ji\ j, IW, 
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Th(? workinj^ out of u new technique ^ however^ m m his view no 
mui¥ thiin a pteliminary step to a wiirler nim* which b shared by all 
the leaders of the Ej^yptkn school. In the cxistmg clcava{(c between 
writer and public they sec the gravest danger to th^ future of Egyptian 
literatuio- One cannot help sympathizing with al-'Aqqail when^ in a 
moment of despondency, he cries, '^Readers in Egypt are all in one 
of three gtou^^: readers of nov^ela and brain-tickleni readen? 

of [claaaicalj ^Vmbio literature,^ and readeia of Western literature/’ ^ 
Each writer in hb own way b trying to bridge the gnp^ and to raise 
the fltandarrl of literary taste in Egypt. They feel that the wider 
public would willingly come to their side and second their efforts, 
if only some inner contact couldj be made.* To Dr* fLiykal the only 
auTe method of achiev'Uig unity b to w'ort for the development of a 
truly natioiLal culture* At present there is no iudigeiious culture in 
the Arab kucb—nothing hut sliam antique and imitations of the 
West A Thb national culturv is not. to be achieveil liy pseudo-anti- 
quarbnbm * ** 1'he Arab peoples and the Arabic language have plungerl 
irrevocably into the mce^ and are prepariug their shoulders to bear 
the whole eivilbatloti of humanity^ in all its manifestations of science, 
artj and literature.*^* Nor can it lie achieved by disregarding the jMSt/ 
In realizing thb Dim licth moflerOist anrl chissicbt must eo-opemte; 
otherwise victory will rest with the Syio*Americans, and Islamic culture 
will vanish/ The task wnll lie long and arduous. It calb for the 
labour and seU-sactiEce of generationfl ; premature haste ^ the besetting 
sin of the Orient of to-day, con lead Only to disEistor*’^ ^k-anwhile^ 
something may be done by lamilkirMng the reading pubbe with the 
principles of objective criticbm and teaching it, if not to think for 
itselfp at least to tuni its attention^ not in the Erst place to the language 
of a iiTiter, but to hb ideas and thoughts, and only secondarily to hb 
methods of expnsssion. 

Though Dr^ ilaykal often speaks in this eomiection of Arabic culture 
as a Of hole, and frequently Lnsbts on the need of strengthening the 


^ Al-iTuffF (»e b^law, p. 4ei. a. 2J. 

wti JK-ilek bj" Dr. FIavJulI Lfi tbes joumiil of Aleppo^ ral. U 

No. lb p. 45. 

* J. 20. 

* Ibid.. 37^ 

■ Ibid.. 101. 

* 3 bid.. 370. 

» Ibid.p37a-F. 
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cultiiiul ties between tlie ArBbic-sp^jikinf^ peoples^^ he believes that 
each Anibic-ffpciikiiig country will in due coun^e develop a Iitemry 
life ol its own.^ His own hopes and energies, consequent!v% are centred 
mainly on the creation of a modeni Egyptian cnlture^^ In all hia 
writings, from the finst fervent dedication of his early novel Ztnjnab 
“ To Eg)T>t there glows an iiitense bvc of his country. Scarcely 
any other modern writer shows Buch interest in the ancient libtotj^ 
the pride which he ao often expreaaes in the aneient 
East is really h pride in the nchievementa of ancient Egypt. So 
strong b this feeling m him that it results in a certain jcaJousy of 
the Arahs, and a peculiar insenslhility to ancient Arabic litenitme ; 
uideed, he has confessetl that since 1910 he has ceased to pay much 
attention to He coniphiins that Egyptian literature and thought 
are iieglt^ctecl in the Egyptian Uni verity ^ and of the absence of 
Egyptian fwding in the writings of both classieista anil mcaJefiiLats * 
Yet with him this Egyptian feeling is totally distuiet from the 
effervewent froth so prominent since 1919 among a section of 
Egyptians. Though he ahareH, as deeply as any man, their politienl 
aspirations, and though he has exploited, as be was perhaps entitle] 
to do, the inflamH national Hentiment for hb own purpoaew, he realiiiea 
that 110 enduring political progress b possible without a Bockl and 
iutelleetual regeneration which is as yet only in its beginmngH. The 
men and women of this genoratioa are precursors, and upon their 
success in efTecting a cliange of mind in the rising generntmn depends 
the future of Egypt. 

in this aim Dr. Iluykal finds hk closcat collaborators nniDtig bis 
former colleagues in the new Egyptian University, and a number of 

^ See, for hiff inTiUtioD to cAlabtlJih ft PftQ-Anib congnaia 

J. jdk) in {wtvkiy od.J, Sth IkKtmher, I92&p p. S. 

* Jh 

■ He UrEoJly Koutj, thr idrft expE¥«acd by nomt writer* ijf Aiivatirod 

BJodertiisl vkrw'B (f.g, hy Niqi&ln V'Cljuar in mt-Siam | weekly SaJ Frbniftry, 1&159, 
||. laj, that the ^i^tm of the tatare k's>'P*nkEk Itlerfttfnre id to bi? foimJ in the poetry 
ftnd Bon^ of the people^ 

* Ai-Sin^ {mkly editkllK 2Bth Jim*, I92t, p. 10, col. l^ cf. C^LijI J, 

372. It I» Intly In ec^nfomiity with thin railing ihwt he ahatlld KHM;! I he Arwha 

M Tonp^ iJiirmdeni of Epypt, much m thff KniflEiibtilftn ioolu upon the Romftni 

in E^nitlond (bWJ the rniiale in Ihe following note). The ume idtft ftuitniileft w 

gfnijp of yoimfO-*^ wrilerw who ftfe bf^onici^ to aUv^Hsto lb# rerOf^tirM of ■** Pbarwon w 
liferwlun?'' Ks tbfi only tria? hmm* of a lutfoTmJ Kgji'ptiftn litetwlure. 

‘ IHd.. Tbf Argujni>nt for n oluurof E^ypEiun itiatieo ii dei^lopefl moro 

fijfty an iM-SioMtn t^cekly etlnbob Uveember^ pp. .1-^^ 
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the texichor? in th^e hifiher traitdii" collegcfu TVioiigli their work h 
its imtiire ttiort concent ratetl^ and dooH not lend itnelF as a rule to 
literpry pToductiona other than technical manuals. \t U none the le&a 
important in its bearing on the future of Egj'ptbn literatiife. To 
them ftlso this k an age of prepamtion rather than achievement. " an 
age of translation, not of corapoaitiou/' in the wortb of Lntfi Boy 
as-Soyvid. Director of the University anti the present Jlini&tcr of 
Public Iiiiitniction. But one te-aeher at least, Dr. 'faha ynsayiij has 
created for himself in modern Arabic letters a poaltioii as prominent 
as that ot^upied by Dr, Hflykah in a manner which often contrasls 
oddly with the nioderation and supple methods of his colleague. 

Taha Humyn was bom into a home w'hieh preserved all the 
t™iition 4 il featurcH of up-river Tinlkgc At an early age his sight 
was completely lost, and he was destincfl for a theological carter* 
After the usual elementary instruction in the village kuttab he wnis 
entered as a stutient at abAzhar and sp<mt some years tbere^ in the 
coumc of which he acfpurcd a thomugb grasp of Ambic from the 
linguistic side* Under the guidance of Shnykh 8ayyid b. *Ali nl- 
Marsftft he l^egan to show a special partiality for Arabic literature^ 
and subseqnently coatinucii his studies under EuropNiii professors 
in the newly-hiundinl Egyptian Univemity. Here he was Initiated 
Into modern westem methods of literary critickm and hktorical 
study, and rapidly threw of! the prejudieea and cramped outlook of 
the Ai^harite. The first f ruits of these studies ivaa u thesis on Abu"b\41a 
al Ma'arrT,^ In the introiluction to which he already displayed his 
characteristic audacity by attacking the methcMia of tcachmg Arabic 
literature In Egypt. During the war years he studiecl at the Sorbonnej 
specializing in French literature and literary criticism, and in classics. 
His university career, after a narrow escape from disaster on account 
of an impetuous critickm which gave some offence in Epy-pt,* closed 
in Wl% with the production of a doctoral thesis on I bn Khaldun.* 
f>!i his return to Efn'pt he w as appoiiitetl to the new* chair of Classicsl 
{Greek und Roman) llbtory at the Egyptian Univeraityt and on the 
reconatituticu of the University w as transferred to the Professorship 
of Ancient Arabic UtemtureT w^hich he still holds. 

^ *:>yi ^1 isfir HOil prrwt, 1015, 1^22. 

■ yiVi J. PP^ 

■ Sub«qt«?citly into Ariibie hy AneilliiT SawI : Cf} 

tr, '[nln* U^gfalvpr wjtJi A Eraiwtfttktci i>f m Arlick nn Ihn 

KbAklrm by von WWjKlaiik. 
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At tli« very crntset of his t-areeT the new Profe^saor had 

neeil of all liia natiinil courage. His appolntmeiit gave the signal for 
the opeaihg of a eampitigii diret^ted against him and his work on the 
part of all the conservative cN;]iieational elements hi Egvpt. Although 
he was alreJidy, as Jjas been seen, inifrafirnmn to the shayhhSj 

the main attack was directed against the new Chair^ prolmfily the 
first of the kind in any MiEsfiin iiistitution. For althoiigh every 
Htudcnt of the Middle Apes is aware of the debt which Ishunic cmliKa- 
tion owecl to Hellenmnip it was a debt which the IslaTnie world never 
rccogTiiz*?<l. and in any ease that afSthetie legacy of (.Ircece which so 
profountlly infinenc^ed the evolution of nicHlem Kurope had found no 
acceptance in tliti (Irient. Even wrhen the raoilem westefiiij.Lng 
movement gained momentum in Egypt and S^Tia, and passcfl from the 
stage of transldl ion to that of imitation and cltxscr stndy^ it w as only 
the outw'ard nioilem nLanifestatious of W'estem thought and literature 
that were studied, Gradually the history of European thought bepan 
to he better appreciated , hut the foundations still remained unknowTi. 
The first attem]>t to familiiirke the Am hie world with someth Sup of 
the clafKical literary Imckgrounc! was made by Suhinniin aJ-Bustanl 
in his tnmsbtion of the lliaflA The attempt wm |)erhaps premature^ 
aiirl the mihject illnrhosen. Epic fUKtry has never attracted the 
And>, w'hose language laek.s even a snitable metrical scheme for poema 
of such length ami (|ualityj. and the teehnical difHculties ivere enhnncetl 
by the iieceHaity of tmnsliteratiiip and fitting into Arabic metre all 
the Cl reek names. TTie result was that Hiistanfs translation was 
appreciated more as a ioiir de /om than for tlie intrinsio E|iiuLilies of 
either the original or the Arabic version^ Egyptt striding after 
w'estem democracy and weateiri scbncCp remained ignorant of and 
indifferent to^ even, a little contemptuous towards^ theif source. 

* ^ iVp p, Tflrr xaxL*. p. l!i&; MijQUtik fjh^lhnu 

V (1925). pp. :^49-JV2. 

■ Thi' fdtowirijf wiiinn?nt in ipite of its, purti^ft tlwmrnrfp 

Ihf lifw <hf niDwr^'iilivc opinion :— 

^ ^ 

Ld ^ ^ .. „ + 4jL# ^ 

*jU^I L&lkl Lit , + Ul^i' #jUVI 

j *h3 H 

^ ^1 iDUljtl- ^ J^3 

(JlflNUr, Xsi-ji (IS-ia)* p. 307 
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This purailox wus brought vividIv home to Dr. Thha Husayn. 
llLi students lit first showwl some hostility to the new impoaitioii, as 
they regarded it, but gradually his eloquence and enthusiasm began 
to effect a change. Now he came boldly forwsul with the elnim that 
if Egypt was to gain self-respect and was to progress in the ways of 
mcHlern life, she must go to school and begin again with the fonnda- 
tioua. In a sciiefi of works intended for the general public ' he strcssctJ 
again and again the necessity of classiciil studies aa the basis of a 
liiHng culture, “ We cannot live in this age demanding all the politii^l 
and intellectual independence enjoyed by the peoples of EuropCj while 
we remain dependent on them for all that nourishes the intellect and 
the feelings in Hcienoe, philosophy, literature, and the arte, * It 
might perhaps have jjoue hardly with him had the attention of Egypt 
not been distracted by the political crisis through which it was passing } 
as it w-as, however, he found strong support in a section of educated 
Opinion and especially among his own colleagues. Indecil, at this 
very time, the Director of the University, Ahmad Lu(fi Bey os-Sayyid, 
was engagerl in a transhition (Erom the French) of the A loorfWicAtwn 
Ethics, which appeared in lftS!4,* But if the political situation raised 
kU path, it also aSected the success of his propaganda, and with 
his transference to the Chair of Arabic literature, the projefterl con¬ 
tinuations of bis claaflicul studies came to an untimely and regrettable 
end. It is too soon yet to say that the effort to bring classical studies 
to bear on Arabic literature has failed ; it is to he hoped at least tliat 
the Professor’s example of enthnsiasm for learnitig and intellectual 
counij^e iiAS not bf>eii lost oti the nr^innii gHBiTatiofi* 

Even alter his tniruference to Arabic rfudka, however, Dr. 
HuJ^ayu was not to find iumaeU in smoother waters. Following up his 
principk* of Intfoducing modem French methods of cfitlcal stnrtf into 
Egypt, he began to apply a sort of Cartesian analysis to Arabic 
bterature, with rciiulte which became more aacl more radicah So far 

Ml)' 0^ ^ ^ wte-p ^tntKsiJiiciirofti to AiPtcbylufl wsd 

HopliookK^ with tnnuiktMin). Tijirlyalj pmw- pp. 

^2) CKtLTVI fLiil (TrwqjIftlSon of jXxifilotk'K 

with ui LEii.mHi!|ctiDnJ. Hil&l pfnWr pp*^ leSl. 

(3) jSjJl of (Jrwk niid Binnaa thintf^rm wpiinUhii from 

Hili! pi«. pp, l(r25, 

i MiikAiarah, p, D, 

* <5ov1. 2 icb,, J02J E. Sirkfii. BnUrtin 

1020-10S6* No. 5*2;!. Sw Fi oujqAi o^/rtrfS^A 

pp. in7-fl3h 
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from emulatiBg Dt. HflykiiFa oiutioiis Adaptution of EuropcMin met hoeb 
to the esiating level of general cthicAricm in Egypt* he jmnpe^l down 
the throats of the eoiiBcrviitivc&.. aad at length qarried the method of 
philosophic doubt to a point for which Egyptian opinion was totally 
unprej>ar(HL Kis gradual progress towards radicalism can be traced 
in the hist two seriea of studies which he published on Arabic poets ^; 
on the publication of the third* however, entitled On Prc-Iithiffiic 
such an outcry was raised tliat the book had to be withdrawn, 
and a process for heresy was begun against the author.® Again his 
good fortune saved him from the worst effects of his audacitVi the 
result of the attetnptccl perseeutiort of the coiiservatives was only to 
enhSlice his popularity and prestige with the liberals, and make him 
the idol of the students, Jfothiug dauntetl, therefore, he rupublished 
the work* slightly revised as a conce^ion to public opinion, and 
considorahly enlarged, under a different title (On Pr^-Isjnmic Lilera- 
ture) in the following year^* 

SchoU-stic though all these w‘ork,s are, thc_v form an impcirtant 
contrihiition to con temporary Egyptian literature, not only by their 
qualities of style and method, hut by the skilful way in which the 
needs of a wider public are kept in view. The style Lh peculiar in the 
sense that, being dictateil, not writteu, it presents chanutoristlca* 
such as frequent repetition of phrases, w hich belong to orators' rather 
than to proFie* Yet the happy choice of words^ the sraouthnefis and 
facility of the argument* and the hiiniorous and iiucHterly handling 
of the suliject, give it an attrartive quality wdiirh is rarely ct'|ualled 
in Egyptian w riting. Nevertheless, it is in their edueational aspect 
that the main value of these studies an<l whether or not all the 

" in 4 ^im 

WHatPMiifii's); 1*1 rrTk4, TiJiHj'sh pr™. pp. n,d. ; ^bU ictiw, GovI, 

pp. 150, IhU 4 ; critique hy \L KuM AW Sn Jf./u/icA alMojma' 

{DsiifiA4cu»^), V (ISSTO, pp. J 4 7 fi. The rtflUirr ^ note l he reminwi.-erKe «f I he 

Lund* in ttbr fille, 

■ 1 ^* 14 .! (ioTt. ppr I S3, Tho boo!; wjw not 

Heque»lfntec|^ but tbe sflffoe vju b<iujfhl in sBcJ withdrawn from eiPCTilmtkmr jSw on 
t hm book LamineiM, L'lMetm (Beyroul h, 192^), pp. tmfW, by isilf E. D. 

R™ ( I^Anrliinp pp, ^L*3-S, 

* It ■hould be borne in tniml thnl the Egy'ptiuia hjid taken ever the Fretirb 

%'kfW of university an nalsrioil nen-iinta uf the .St^te, 

* Pubhjihe4 by tbe _pUI j ^ f cir, I'tmind pteaft, 

pp, SjO. 13^-191^7, Reviewed by Proftssor >Urj^liuulh in JRA$. 1027, 

Both thew Wotkji h*ve prru'okiHl * whole a?rie.« ot rG-joindert by writ^ of Ihe MB- 
BeftYslive pebool. An iuterefiting iljjcuBaion of I hr imjci invoked will he four^d in 
uf J/rtrAr^, JKHVi m ff,, WhiJ iJtvSi (1^25^), 43l ff. 
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tsOdchiMona which Dr, T^hk t.hisayn liaa t-ome am accepted, the 
wide Influence which he enjoys miiat in <1vic courac lead to the 
strengthening m Egyptian thought ami litetature of tlie printiplca 
for which \w Httttids.* 

It Ls not only ill virhi^ of thea*' works^ however, tlmt Dr, Tnliii 
lliisa>Ti ocenpica an owtstaniiing position in ciontcmponji^* letteiSp 
Outaide the i^plierc of hk profcsMional sttisHest he has found the time 
to make fairly extensive eontributiona to peritMUeal literature^ among 
which may be mentioncul the lengthy critical aimlyseii of mwkro 
FretK^h plavs, puhUahed in td-ilUM, a number of which have been 
reprinted in book (orto.* In be iasuwl a translation of Gnstave 
Ic Bon’a de rEdumiiotu^ Much more important from 

everj" point of view ht the literary autobic^mphy, entitled 
('* Pny&t "*), a work which is joatly pmisdl for ita depth of feeling and 
for the truth of ita deticriptiona, and has a gowl ckim to be regarded 
as the fineat work of art yet produced, in tncuieni Egyptian literature.* 
Together with the writers nlrea^iy mcTitioned there are a numV>er 
of others who belong to the same group, hut arc less prominent in the 
world of lettera. Amongst the other profe^m at the EgjTitian 

1 It u lor thiif of eoiaraM', I hit l>r, llu»yit i* objwl uf the 

bittrr nttlMrkf in (Minswn^fttjyr and n^iictiuiirtry arotai. Ah a ■pt'cJiurfl of thf 
OUtraiEf^uA critSfiMm aad Bkmlrr lo w\mU he- b anhiertL-J, tbe follow Lik^ frows 

fil-J/diMr (isvU pp- nl-MhiK nm> l» quoU'ti b-re, 

wLlli to him frjT roproduojjig •och odiquj—niid Hi l!l^ hAmc time ludit-rmia— 

prr}.oTuil]tirH:— 

J| jiiVl jLhI lwi)1 

^ . l—S"Wjh* 

*Lji^Vl Jj-ch 

Cf V’ U.^ jf ^ 

^ I 4i3 [ lilTjjta jj ■» IjUiifcl j i j ir Jul I I 

^1 - ^j 3| ijli <\ 

.^lli ii« ^ 

Thi^ iFtiidrnt will note »n lni«»Hlin^ cxampb ol Uip iimfvivjil ul trthiktiooHl mcihodfl 
ol Arabic hlfltorii^gnpKy In tlie laJt BenlMioc I 

* TijHfiyHh prow, ia2-l, Tlir Arrim ^ pulklblir<l in 

voj, i [AtcpiHJ, Iiri7]i, U nbm of inteit^t. 

» ^jjr mUI prm«, 1»^ 

< PubHiihcd ib al-HiBi bctwotici IJminbcr* 1^3, nnd Jnly^ IU27+ I bopoJUi Uml 
hkicb lolly with thi* «id irith Pr. f UyluJ^B novel Znywaft In h hi tor HjrlhiW, 
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Univeraitv% sfeveml, ineliiding Mnnefir Bny Fahmi, T>r. Ahumiil ArnTn^ 
Dr. A}imad )>nyft^ n-ml Phaykli ^VlKl ar-RirJq, nn? knowTito 

a fairly wick+ public. The loitt nainetL® who*} iiumerly intmluetion 
to the French traii-slatioii of ^ Abfbill's Rimhti a^-Tutr^ld 

m familiar to Kiiropcati ej^holar^^ probably stands in tlie trit<?st line of 
df'V'dnpment from Miiljainman *AIhIuIi. a miKleniiat who yet bo Ida 
firmly to fche'imaea of Islamic: traditioii. At the op|KjaIte extreme to 
him is Mabniiid ^AsiiiiT^ aiib-eilitor of fis-Si^mah, and the moat 
advancxHl of nil ^luaiim Eji^'ptian modcrnista, 

Tlie aiime aclicol of thought is reprc«ente<l ahio amongst the tcaclieTS 
at other higher coUegea, ami though in moat cashes their inilividiiAl 
irifiiieiiee i« Ijouncb^l hy thoir immediate Htiidenta anil their i^rtlcular 
suhji’i^tp yet cumulatively their effect oti the evolution of Kgyphmi 
Umte b considerable. It extends still furtlier into the ranks of more 
papuliir writerSp who, whetlii^r or not they make any claim to faiuUjiirity 
with French litcratiire, show in their output tin? iiifliicni'c of their 
eontacU with French thought, Aa Lopi Cromer «l5*}rve«l twenty 
years ngOp^ Frendi cultim* has exep’is<‘il a pca^ulUriy j>i:>wiTfnl attnie- 
tion on educated KgyptmnSn and while there b nothing regrettable 
in this fact itself, the study of Egyptian liicnitun} shows that it is 
open to question whether its effects luive been altogether good. 

The n?asoiis for this eriticbm Mo in the attmc-tbik of Egyptian 
w'fitets and readers towanis particular cunrents in French Uteratiirej 
rather than towanls French liti'ratdre us a wdiole. It could banily 
be expeete<.l that Egyptians should feel any mtuml sympathy with 
the productions of the chissical school, w'hib, on the contrary, there 
is A real kinship iHUwi^eu the spirit of Arabic literature and the w^orks 
of the Romanticists, The prin^aua article ha.s shown how strongly 
Manfalnti fell under the infiucnce of such writers as Cliateaiibriund, 
and in this ManfalutT was by no means exceptional. The mngc of 
better^csiucated Egypt laTUs has wideiUHi, but the stutlent cannot 
help noticing how often the names of Rousseau, Alfreii de Vigny, 
de Musset, and Hugo recur, and still more how widi'&pread is the 

^ Dr. PayF in joInt-Kmliur of tvu i^mu-knlilr hnVf!|ii <4 Ei^y^tua Ufe uublinhrfl 
Ln Fn?ni?h^ cntitl^l Jr(ii»j«>iir oihI On his HliiiJy of Spini^h-Anittie 

RM JJhSW.p xnix, 34t>~U 

■ in 4 bi^hlFn-r lit 'All ‘Alsd Ar-H-Tizvi. mh*^ Ihicik ttn i^h^m yiiH! 
of Oorrtnmrjfi f^t-lF—*3n whiit'li H.'e [.AmETH-nRH pp. l:!l-3 ~ 

Kfiplinh Inmn., pp. llHI-Jll —cfL-nti'd itmh a iwiiiuiiiDn in F^^ypl in 

» Mfidern E^pt, vol. ii p. 'JM. (Om vdltune t*\r, p. IH3.) 
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cnj^aged in a c^rtald amount of pofltic criticism, whicii led up to their 
joint publication in 19(20-21 of vigorous critical essays on such leading 
bteran^ figures of the conser^'ative school as Manfaluti aii<l the poet 
Ahmad ShawqT^ under the misleading title of Their 

subsequent piibiicntiona toiisiet of colleetions of artiolea of ilifferent 
dates, reprintefl from various journals^ Riel mngiug over a wiile 
field,* III general they share the aims and characteristicSi already 
uote<l as common to all the Egyptinu modeniisl^ST and do not hide their 
conviction that a literary rcsivah reflecting a revolution in the ideas 
and outlook of the people, is a necessary prehmijiary to a full revival 
of national life, and that it is the prc'seiit task of the writer and thinker 
to guide the people tow'arda the fomiulation and achievement of their 
national contrihutinn to eivilLxation. But both of them stand 
appreciably nearer to the conservative position than cither Br. Haykal 
or Dr. T^lia Husayn ; they am leas insistent on the evolution of a 
purely Egyptian culture, and lay iiiorc weight on the grafting of 
congruent Kuropean dements on the Arabic stock in order to ]iro4:lucc 
a modemlzeil Arabiedslamie eultiire.* One of the iiiuin features of 
their w'ork, conBequently* is a cuTeful study of such poets as Ihpi 
ar-Rfinn and Jlntatiahbb and the valuation of their pniduetions 
,somcwhat on the lines of HaKlitt. 

Vet in spite of a certain geneml similarity of aim and metUcKla and 
even of suhjec:t, there is a raarkcil difference in tone, no less than in 
style ^ Iictwciui the work of 01-^4^1^01.1 and that of al-MaKini. Hitherto 
al-'^AqqM appears by far the mure original writer and his work leaves 
the more satLifying impression.* The keynote}#; of his writingjs are 
Freedom and Truths These are tile tlungs of which Egyp* stands m 

^ j, JiJI J jLT . Ttfi jtMU plannri:l, but util| two 

tu hmi'e bwn isannl^ 

» Al *Afiq5/l: (1^ Jj^l. pr™, pp. Lm Iir22/134L (Siinviiiwrj of 

m MSOS., iilK* (IMflK ? {2) Tijiiitnii i™, pp. 3ia. 

1^24.1^3^ W pritti, pp. 27S. Ji.d. of 

HinlrnU in ihiil., jip, 241-2; i^ricw by M. KuTd*AR in .U^iTdA, vi 

( UJ2S), pp. a34-,j. 

Al-Zkliizinf ! (Ij 'A^Tyah pirin, pp. tJ.ih pUASi. {2) 

'AfHyJth prtMSw pp. 222. n.d. 

* Thin ij tv tw tnki-n a al courM : \n oMAy* hern 

unit thw A|-''AqqAEL may appewr nioro radk^ot tbun l>r- If^vkiih 

* On aIm^ KrwU’hknwiky'jt Introduotkm, 3 tviii-i!i ( = MSOS,, 

xxxW MW). 
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^rvatcAt Frasdomiies in the power of the mind to overcome 

obataeW; to begin by seeking |7olitical "" freedom b to begin at 
the wrong end. Tnttb b tlie reality behindi the outwani ahowa of life, 
and Inith and freedom issue in l>eanty, “ Without love of beauty there 
b no freedom ; the mind of Kgvpt hitherto b symlioLbed by the 
cultivation of the soil of Egs^pt*—entirely given up to necessary and 
materially useful things l hut now there b a growing appreciation oI<7 
heauty and art.* The larger numljer of ab*Aqqad a essays, ontaide 
those devoted to purely litemry criticbnis are given up to the elabora¬ 
tion of tliese It is in thb reaction to the views of the realbtic 

sohool that the chief importance of hb w^ork as a prose writer lies. 
The gH’iiiie conceptions underlie hb literarj^ methods. “ Literature 
atiil the arts are the highest espresaion of freedom/' * The object of 
literature is not to amuse or entertain, but to widen the reader's hold 
on life/ The w^riter of natural genius b one who follows hb 

natural bent without seeking to copy others/ But it b not enough to 
present a faithful picture, a mere photograph ; the writer must be an 
nrtbt who strives after an ideal of beauty. Simplicity alone b not 
the supreme art m atyle ; it is not to be denmnded of a writer that 
lib language shouhi be easy to everyone/ In accordance with thk 
principle ah\‘\qqQ 4 l has forged for himself a style which b peculiar in 
contemporary Arabic literature, a style which b elaborate aud rather 
of a weateni type in texture^ yet slightly archaic in bnguage^ and 
which demands the utmost c-oncentration on the part of the reader. 
Some such new' form of expression lie feels to lie nencasary^ for hb 
purpos*\ since old Arikhte had no real literary' style, what did duty as 
such (excluding works dealing witii plain recitals of fact) being in 
reality rhetorical in its origin and nninuer^ and open to serious 

^ h\w IbLn FPiuiin ht? j»ruK«iti aguntit ihc pmmiaf IR'C j^Lven lo tK<? utciui of AiutclD 
Frujeo hj vri(Ar4 nf tJir? Frfinrh iK'hoiil 1233 ff,). TttP irmkfvstft 

wkkih he diAfjfro* in thn KiO'pliui iharmcicr ui fri^ciUty Au4 kclc ut ftiiU 

Itic p^rhApft nymploiiuilkickt hln KngliiK tui^f-kgroubil tbrnl tliu rflmcily which he propooew 
Tor this wi'skimui should he rwT of ihe iKuLy aj we]] u of ihe Uliud 

(iWd., 373-3). 

V pp. &4~7, 

* B-i;. ^U-i 

* Ibid., 7U. 

* obi^tWfclg I-0 j jll. 23. 

* ZjUlUII^ ^>7. Thtv o( muiw, is nL the cnm^fvmilTv KhouL 
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critidsmH.‘ True renovation must, however, he based on a thorough 
grasp of claxHieal Amhic *; the writer who has ucquiret] this mastery 
mav then at hia own will enrich it by the adaptation of congruent 
elements from other languages.* Unadornetl statement is not litem- 
tm® t onlv that is worthy of the name which expresses thought io a 
garb of beauty an<l dignity. 

Al-Mazinl shares af-'Aqqad’s views on frewJom ”, but not his 
artist’s idealism. He is at heart a realist, wbo.*ie vision is. however, 
tempered by a touch of fantasy. His cather literary essays are for the 
most part straightforward in subject and manner, and scarcely call (or 
special remark. It is more luteresting to follow up the evolution of hia 
style. In his earliest work ‘ he is still strongly influenced by the classical 
Arabic style, though his treatment of the subject is determined by hU 
English reading. The poat-war easap in the same collection show a 
marked improvement in the direction of simplicity and concentiation; 
the style resembles on the whole that of Dr. Haykal and other modemiat 
authors, the choice of wonis is careful, but there is no attempt to 
imitate ab’Aqqad’s elaborate syntax and rather studious diction. In 
bfe next book,* however, the tone of hb writing baa Iwgnn to change. 
It is altogether lighter, gayer, and more sparkling, and in a few passages 
the essay form is exchanged for short sketehea and dramatic dialogues. 
It seems as if al-Mirini had realized that the literary essay was not 
bis real bent, and was beginning to find his feet in n new form of 
CDni[iOttitioii. Since 19-28 be has regularly contributed to the weekly 
.SiyosnA and other journals sketches ami dialogues w ritten in this crisp 
ami witty atyle, and tbere can be no question that as a definite 
contribution to imaginative literature, in which modem Amhic ia still 
exceedingly weak, theue nrnk much hlghcT than his critical cssaj-s, 
Wlictlier he will eventuuHy take the next step, and emerge as an 


1 oUllJl, itfs»- 3 o. , , .L 

■ cf. hill rrlticiiun o( Jibrin. nul only for liU UniiiAiisr, howovvr, hot mlM> lor iho 
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Arabic novelist, remaLns to be seen,^ but there is none among the 
rnchleni Arabic writeca mentioued so far who at lea^t from 

the point of \iew of style^ better quaLLriizatiDtis^ 

The place occupied by German literatuTe in tliia revival is atiJi 
restrietedt thcug}i in view' of the numbers of Egyptian stiiilent^ in 
Germany it may be expected to expand. Keferencea to Goethe, Schiller, 
Nietzsche* and so on are frequently fonnil in the pnj;es of the easayists, 
but there is little evidence of any real infliiencc exerted by Gemiaii 
thought on Egyptian writers. It h interestingt however, to see how 
the diatmetion between the two groups ol:>sciw'e<l above Tnaintnina 
itaelf in Telation to German literature. AbWqqad is attracted to 
Kant,* and frequently discusses Schopenhauer and Kietssche, while 
the French school is attracted rather to the romantic vrritcra. From 
the latter gronp emanates the only notuble translation yet made of a 
OermEin work+ Gocthe^a Weriht'r^ and that itself on the liasia of French 
translations.* 

Within the ranks of the Egyptian modernists w^hose activity hn^ 
been discussed up to this point there are, of course, varj'ing degrees 
of western adaptation. Shaykh Mustafa "AIkI ar-Raxiq and rn:>feHsor 
Maiisilr Fahmy are still to a large extent in touch witJi conservative 
feebng; ab"Aqi|iid and Dr. Haykal are leas bo, w hile Dr. Tnha Hiisa™ 
inclines stiU more to the left. Tlie extreme left wing of Egyptian 
rncKlemisni, however, is fomietl by another group, conipossed hitherto 
largely of Egyptian Chrbttisins, in which the principal figure Ls^jilainah 
MiLH-i, the present e^iitor of the monthly jourtuil al-Hilai. J^alaraah 
llfiBil first came into proniinerice by his w ritiup in defence of tlie theory 
of evolution aisd of socialkm, which he bad studied during some year?i 
of re^iidence in England.* His potst-war publications consist so far of 
collections of essays, reprinted 1 from aUlMl and other jonmab, 
and ilealing not only with litemrj' mattorSp but with such subjects 
as Malthiis. the Ice Age, psycLO‘anal\'sia and the subconscious mind 

* Ho hxui Tipcikon of llku in (wMkJy e<L), 27lb Ap->l, 1920^ p. 0+ 

■ cjuJILIl 249-as. 

J r*^ k Tt*tkalati*4 liy Almind IJmMui tu-?^yy4it, with an introduction by 
Dr. T«Jin- ^Tuiuiyn. 1342,'liK^I, Sw- on t1iu^ iudi no oLber IfNfialmliDEUk frora. ttip 
Fninth by M-itayyfcl, MSOS^ 24S, 

* For hu nrlirr ^orka Sarlda, Knt., col. l<m. Tbr dnrt of Ow 

Ihimiomn Ihwy itt Ambic w-p. thr Syrian, l>r. Shiblii^bumjiyl (SliunuyyiiK on whom 
HH p, aSlS j fpr hill WritlngH, Safkim cotii^ n44-A. Hin work nwl 

wplb vtr> littb ^peusr En nml li W fa|lrn Ut hk lUiwifcpltf Uallmah JJA-i trr 

IWTw^ m^ a v^iii jhejpu to *iy„ |bn ibcMiry of ovaEutLon U 

. hMiniU4>d in ullnt-<nonH‘n'«t|iiri^ oiirb!*. 
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and e-spf?clally with evolution.^ His favourite 
authors are Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells; like them, he apeaka hia 
niiad out fearlessh% md even provo42atively^ on subjects which even 
the inoat. advanced of the ilnalim taodcimsts treat witli caution. 
Perhaps the best example is fumlsluNi by liia essay on Moriotheism,* 
in which he ar^es for the natiiralbftic origbi of tat* hid and 1>old1y 
applies the doctrine of evolution to religion. His attitude to Arabic 
literatore and literary style is eharacteriKe<l by the same iTcldness and 
vigour of thought. In both classical and contcmponiry Arabic Utera- 
tura be fiials a lack of sound knowledge and of contact with the facts 
of lifcn and while at first he was content to allow the classical tradition 
some sbarCt though a sulw-rdinate one^ in the roniiiition of a niCMlem 
Arab culture,^ in his latest writings he pronounrea for complete 
severance from the past.* English and French style he declares 
roundly to Ik? better than Anibic atyle» and he has ma*k it his aim to 
prwlnce what he calk the telegraphic '' form of wnriiig. “ in which 
the worils do not outnumber the ideas,” * But while he is dktinpiisbed 
from his Egyptian colleagues by his more extreme views {though to 
the Euro|K?an they are often the oitlinary views of an cchicatefl 
mail), he is, unlike the Syro-American school, careful to observe in his 
wrritiiJgK the faniiliar rhythms of Arabic, The "vulgarity” of 
language, for which he is violently criticiml in certain quarters, amounts 
to no more tban the taking up into the w^ritten language of a few 
popular words, which servo jiia purpt^ Vjettcr than unfamiliar 
classicisms,* Yet he is not entirely a partii^n of the '' Egyptian 
cultureschool' on the contmn' his aim k to bring Arabic thought 
generally into line with weatem thought. Like hb predecessor 
Gurp Zaytiau, bis work is rather didactic than literary, but it may 
be said with truth that he is the worthy successor of ilaydan in the 
altenBl circumstances of presentHilay Egypt* His |>opiilarity with, 

* (l) <-%- .^IjbU n,d. [lUifJj. J J^\ 

nm mss. ( 3 > ,*^1. Affnyih pi™, n.d. liaST]. I tiavcf 

not iwn m popT of Ibifl Imk. Thcrs i® a Tiol.'fflt ciHticjinii of it bj Cbeikbo in J/fiicArij, 
iiT p. «m7. 

■ 1^1 pp. pa 103, 

* " For r*ch look bM-k»finU wt? munt look ffirward twi«?" : ibid,, AL 

* hi* ftTtiQfei Ja vol, ii, nnd yj 

vol, U No. 2 (Dct. 4a-iH>, 

* p, S, 

* Ew bij nrtkile an the titmry uno of E^rptUn colJoqaiil r^PEUft in 
July, IP30, 
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aiul the infliience whk'h hw work exert« on, st section of the rkinj^ 
^'eneratioQ of Egyptians, both Musliiu utifl Christ ion, show that he 
is a factor to be Teckoiied with in the evolution of modem Egvpttan 
thought ond litcratuiie.^ 

U it is usked to w-hat, after oil, this liteniiy activity in Egvpt 
amounts, the anawer will not J>e found merely by reckoning up the 
numher of product ions, w'hich will bear comparison, from the point of 
iidew of intcresl; or profit, with those of any otfier countly'. It must be 
judged, not from the standpoint of a highly-developed western 
literature, hut in relation to its background, audience, and environ¬ 
ment. It has brought into Arabic literature new values and 
ideals, towards which it strives to direct the political and cultural 
aspirations of the Egypt iaiis, and which at the some lime link 
it up with the thought of the civilized world outsi<le. These 
writera have shown that it is not only possible, hut, hiiinaidy 
speaking, certain, that in due course a lioily of Arabic literature 
will lie created whieb will express the distinctive contribution 
of .Arabs and Egyptians to modern civilization, not as itnitators 
of nn alien eulture, but os tnombers of un original and vignroua 
organism, in the same way that Bnssian literature has expressed tlie 
distinctive contribution of the Russian genius. All of them nre 
conscious that they stand at the beginnings of this development, that 
they are prcciiFHors of that newer Arabic litemture yet to 1 m‘, hut 
each seeks to bring to it his own offering of experiment and thought. 
They know that w hat they are expressing is not the feeling of the people 
as a whole, but the views of a small minority who arc striving, with 
increasing success and a strong assurance of ultimate victory, to 
convert and educate the people. In this alone they sec the hope of 
the future, and their part is to unify, broaden, nnd extend the influence 
of these forces. For their final aim, as al-‘Ai|qiul has well said * b 
not to create an intellectual culture, a culture of decadence and mere 
wonla, hut a natuml culture, a culture of progress. 
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THE EARLIEBT ACCOVNT OF ’VMAR KHAYYAm 

I T Kas hitherto been supposwl that the earliest allusion to ‘Umar 
Khayyam is that contained in the ChtthSir M^qala of Ni^tn-i "ArQ(J,J, 
which was written in a.h« r>5^, and the aecond aUusioii in point of 
date that containetl in the Hvshat at-Atv'ah of Muhammad Shahnuilti, 
written about the middle of the seveath centunr. The latter account 
WHS edited^ tO|'etlier with a subsidiary Persuiu version and Rusaian 
translation, by Professor Zhukovsky in ohMuiaffari^ (St. Petciabui^, 
1897, pp, 327-31), Sow this account of ‘Umar was taken almost 
verbatim, but with several extensive omissions, from the Ta'ntA 
Hukama all Mm of ^hTr ad-Dia al-Bayhaqi, which was composed 
before A-H. 549, and therefore antedates by some years the notice 
in the Chuhar MaqaUi. We are indebted to Professor Weil for the 
kind loan of the unique manuscript of this work, now in the Berlin 
Uiiiversiity Library (Petermann, ii, 737), from which the following 
notice hus been extmeted. 
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Tub Master and Pjiii^oeher, ter Proof of the Peofle, ‘Umar 
IBR IdelahTm AL-KtlAYTAH. 

He was n NishapILri by birth, as also were his father and hia 
aacestora. He w^ tlie diselple of Abd ^41j in the various branehea 
of philiHophic atadies, but wbs witliaL a tauq of disagreeable character 
attd peevish temper. Having studied a certain book in Isfahan 
seven times and memorial it, he retimied to NisHpur and them 
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ilictfttvil it- It Wiis iifUirwards compared with a «>py ol the orijniml, 
and very little diReronL-e was found lictweoii them. His horosseo^ 
was Gemini, the sun and Jii-rLury being in the ascenclniit. . .* He 
Wiis niggardlv m lioth cotnpoaitig and teaching, an<l wrote nothing 
but a compendium on plij-eies. a treatise EsiateJico, and another 
on Being and Obligation, tliougli he hail a vside knowledge of philologj', 
jiirispriulence, and history. 

The storv is tokl that the Imam •Umar one day entered the presence 
of the wa^fr Shihab al-Islam, i.e. ‘Ahd ar^Ra^aq, son of the great 
jurisconsult Abn'l-Qasim 'Abdallah ibn *Ali ibn Akh Na^zani With 
the latter was the Imam of the Koran-rembia, Abu l-Ha«m 
al-Oba^aak* and the two of them were discussing the different readings 
of a certain verse of the Korun. SliMb aUslam aaid “ Xow wc have 
lighted on the expert ”, and r,ucationeil the Imam Umar on the 
p^int. Thereupon ‘Umar not only enumerated the conflicting 
rca<iiiigs of tiic rcadeni with tiie objections to each one, but also related 
the unsupported tniditionsand exposed their faults, and then proceedctl 
to argue for the superiority of one reading over all the other readings. 
The Imam of the Readcre, Abubyasan ul-GhaxiaJ, exclaimed, 

“ May Gotl multiply such men as you among the learaetl! Make 
me one of the familia™ of your house and grant me your favour ! 

I never thought that anyone in the world, no't even any of the readere. 
could memorize and master the whole of that, let alone one of the 

philcRw^plicre/* _ 

in the mathetuatkaLl and tnetaphy^kal bmnehes of philosophy 
he was a thorough toasten One day the lumm, the Proof of Lslain, 
Muhammad al-GbasiKhlr, visited him and questioned him on the 
greater prominence of one of the polar Bections of the celestial sphere 
than of the other sections, although the sphere itself is aymmetricaL 
(I have <iifH:u»sed this point in my own book 'Afa%s an-Safahs.) 
The Imiira 'Unmr made a discourse of inoidinate length, beginning 
with the statement that movement belongcil to such and such a 
categor>', but dealt verj- meagrely with the point under discussion 
-for aueh was the usual way of this much-revered shaykh. At 
length the mosque attendant whose duty it was to give the signal 
(to the mu'adhdhin) at midday rose to his task, and the mu’adhdhin 


I A Tit» ni sapp4^?mfflt*Ty a*t ronomital il*t» Ktt* hcett omHl«L 
■ In Zhuktswky bul Ifc Sarn'iliTt A'lliiA al^AmdoL fnh 40^6, b 4 \mm 
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isksiiwl the fill I to pniyer, whereupon the Imam al-GliEiKmli c|iioted 
“ The tmth haA come and fftlseliooil baa pa^ssed awayami off. 

The Imam "Umar one day vLsitetl the Great SuLtao Siiijar during 
his lx>vhooib when he was suHeriiig from an attack of smallpox, 
WLcti Le came out the wa3?ir Slujfr ad-Diiwdah said to him, " What 
do you think of him and how' have you treated him ? ” The Imatii 
‘Umar rephed to him^ The boy is dangerous,’" The W'ortls were 
caught hy a negro eunuch* w^ho brought them to the ears of the Sultan, 
When the Sultan recovered he entertained a secret feeling of hatred 
for the Imam T-mar ami flislikeri himr whereus the Sultan MalikalmL 
used to iimnhcr him amoii|;:at bis boon fompaniona and the Kliaqin 
Shams ahMiilfik at Hiikhara uaed to ^\iow him the greatest honour, 
so much so that he w'ould seat the Imam 'Umar lueside him on his 
divdU. 

The Imam "Umar once told the following story to my father. 
One day* be said, 1 was with the SuUan Malikshah when a boy came 
in, one of the rhildren of the nmirSp and did homage to him most 
gracefully. [ man^elled at the elegance of the salutation in one bo 
young as he w as, but the Sultan said to me, Do not he surprised ■ 
a young chicken, wdien its egg is broken, sets aliout peeking at grums 
without being taught* but it eiinnnt find ita own way to its iiestp 
while a young pigeon docs not peek at grains until it has hecn taught 
through being fed from the bib, but in spite of that it grows into 
a pigeon which can direct itself and will f\y from Mecca to Baghdad/" 
The Suita i/s W‘Ortla impressed me greatly, and t Bai<l, ■* Every one of 
greatness is guided by instinct.^* 

1 myself Once visited the Imam on behalf of my father (may God 
have mercy upon him) in the year 5(17, and he naked me to explain 
a verse in the Nnm*w^h which runs ^: 

Nor <lo they pasture, wlieti they alight^ on the flanks of ejuietude 
nor in the grove of meekness. 

f said is a diminutive with no corresponding form of 

magnitude* just like and The poet luteuds 

to indicate the might and iuvincihibty of this tribe ; his expression 
means ‘ w hen they encamp at any placc+ they do not stoop to weakness 
or ignominy, but aim at ever more glorious dec<ls Then he asked 
me how- many kinds of aegmenta there are. 1 replieih Four kiuds^ 
including the circumference of the circle, and a aegment greater 


* hL Fn’jrtftj;, L p- J. 1. 
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thfyi a liAlf-drele/' Turning to my father he aaitl, ** A chip of the 
old block.” • 

Hi* son-in-law, the Imam Maljamniad al-Baghdadi, told me 
that he used to nsc a golden toothpick. He was studying the lUetn- 
phpics in [Avicenna’s] Shi/a, and when be came to the chapter on 
‘‘ The One and the Many ”, he placed the toothpick between the two 
pages and sai<], ** Summon the righteous ones that I mav make mj 
testament.” He then made his testament, arose and prayed, and 
neither ate nor drank. \Vhvn he prayed the last evenmg prayer ho 
prostrated himself, saying as he did so, “ O God, Thou knoweat that 
I have sought to know Thee to the measure of my powers. Forgive 
my sins, for my knowledge of Thee is my means of approach to Thee," 
and died. 

1 ytcukDy “ A ehancter r»miluu lo tram AkhtAW ”, A pWVwMaI Asyiag 
nn which Prrj'tBi;, jIftiAum Pror^/Aia. i, tlaS, No. SO- 
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Being a Trasslatiox ov Proi'es3ob Zhukovsky’s Inteoductiox 
TO HIS EomON OF THE KAf*HF AL-MaHJCb 

[Tbe following La s tranaiatioii of tlie preface to the late Profe^or 
Zhukovsky’s edition of the Peiaian test of Hujwiri’fl Kashf aUMahjub. 
which was published posthumously in Leningrad In 193B. 

Profcasor Zhukovsky was already at work on this critical edition 
when Professor R* A. Nicholson brought out his well known tnnislatiou 
(Gibb Jtemorial Scries, vol. xvii, 1911) which was based on the T^horc 
edition of 1903. This translation was also provided with an atlmirable 
introduction, but seeing that it is out of print and that Zhukovsky’s 
work is insocessible to those who do not know Russian, the editor 
thinks he will be rendcrbig a service to students of Persinn ^iifiiam in 
publishing an English tranabtion of Zhukovsky’s preface. The 
tianalation, which has been made by Sir. Sidney Jenold, contains 
only the Utciwry portions of the Russian original. A eoiisidcrahle 
amount of tcjctual criticism and discussion of sources have been 
omitted as being of no interest to those who have not the text 

before them* 

Wliercver possible, the tmiislationa from the Persian have btwn 
taken from Nicholson's EnglL<*b versions, as this was obviously more 

satisfacton' than rc-tmnslating the Russian renderings. 

E. D, B,] 

r IIHR work before us is one which Eastern connoisseurs and authorities 
^ with good reason esteem moat highly ! Jam! in his al-L ns 

dr«cribea it ns being among the “ important and well-known hooks " 
in the domain of ^ufihun, and as containing “ a large quantity of subtle 
and exact research ” ; and Dara-Shukiikh, the author of hofiiutt fll- 
speaks of it as follows“ Of the hooks on Siifiism in the 
Persian language there U none so well composed ns the Knshf 
al-Mahjuh," and “ no one can say anything against it 

The author of the present work, Abdul lisisan al .lullAbI al HiijwM 
al Ghajmawl, ns his «fs6o indicates, came from the moat easterly part 
of Khurasao—the town of Ghaxua. His family was distinguished 
for asceticism and piety , he was of the Hanitite school, and lived in 
the fifth century of the Hijra. 
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Unhappily wc do not possess a single stnuce setting forth hU life 
eirtiumatantuiUy aiul ronaccutivdy; v?e do not even know the date 
of his biiili or of hia death. Although Jami and Dara-Shukukh aaaign 
hiui ft special place in their hiogmphical {wUections, they confine 
themselvfs. especially Janii, to very hrief extracts from A'fljfA/ al- 
Mahjub, anti I hey do not give any biographical facts of their o^ , 
but only throw some light, and that a dim one, upon the last period 
of his life in India, on the authority ol sources, inaccessible to 
me, in the latest Indian tfizket(i> Khaisinat ul-Asfiya, We miwt, 
theiefore, content ontselves with those casual and fragmentary 
sidelights tipon himself which appear between the lines of his work, 
rroni a careful examination of these valuable indicatioiu} soatterctl 
throughout his work, we learn that Jullahra teacher wels Abu’l Abbas 
al-Shaqini, a man of great and varied attainments who had fre<)uented 
many Shayklis, To biro J ullah! Ijore great affection which was retunial 
w'ltli real tenderness. “ In no class, says Jullahi, have t met a man 
who respected uml venerated the religious law' more than he,” 

Shacpliii wiis one of tliosi? Hhaykhs who did not repudiate the 
limious Hallftj. lie is accnratcly prtrayed in the wortls of Abii Sa'id 
al-Mftvhunt, wlneli lie addressed to a certain Sayyid o( NishSpilr 
who was offended liecausc Alifi Hs id had soaterl Sliaqani higher than 
tiie said Siivyid : “If you are loveil it Ls for .Muhammad, but if they 
love him (i.o. Khatjani) it is for ffod's sake.” 

.liillabT’s spiritual guide along the (arlqtit was .Vbd nl-Fadl Muliani- 
mad h. aldlasiiii al-Khuttali, a pupil of Alm’l Hasan aldfusri, who was 
a pupil of Abu Bakr abShibll, t he ]uipil of the founder of si sect Junayd 
al EfaghdadT. As opposed to BayaiiTd BLstaniT the heiul of the TayfOtris, 
who preacliefl full intoxication under tho iiiducncc of the love of 
God, sifJtr, Junayd stood strongly for snbriety sahir ; lieiico Kbuttali 
said : “ The state of intosleatioii is children’s play, but the state of 
eobrieiy is the place of Nirvana for men." KhuttalT waa very skilled 
in the exegesis of the Qu’mn, mid posse.sfwii a rich store of trailitioas 
of Muliamuiad, For sixty years he avoided his fellow men, and lived 
for the moat part in Syria, in the dwsert recesses of .Mount Uukain. 
He died in Buyt al-Jinn not far from Damascus. JuUftbl rvceiveil his 
dying words: “ My son, know tiiat La all places the author of the 
conditions of good and evil Is God the great and glorloua ; therefore 
it is not fitting to give w'ay to anger at hia action, or to bitterness of 
heart." Kimttall, although he wore the aame identical garment 
for fifty-six y*siis, constantly patching it, did keep to the distinguishing 
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dress and wa>« of the SCifia ; and in gcncnil he was harsh and stern 
with people who fought over custonis anti precepts. It was he, pos.dbly, 
who inspired JulUihl with indifference as to dress. There am people, 

he said, '' who am not tmubltKl about tlLstinctive clothing : if Ood 
has given them an \tha they wear it: if a they likewifie wear it. 

If he has left thcmnakcKh they remain so. I, Ali h. 'Uthmaii al-JullahT, 
approved this rnlc, and have oljsemxl it on mV jonmeys. A more 
inspiring man I have never met.” 

Besides Khuttali. JulJal>T had other guidca w'ho all were followers of 
JunaycL A stormy period preceded the entry of Jullahl on the jaith^ 

“ Once, in the territorie.H of *lraq, I was rcstWy occupied in 
seeking wealth and aqiiandering it, and lifld run laigcly into debt. 
Everyone w'lio wanted 1 anything tiimed to mOp and 1 w'oh troubled and 
at a loss to know how I could accomplish their deakes. An eminent 
person wrote to me as follow^s X * Beware lest you distract yonr mind 
from GckI by satishdng the wishes of those whose minds are engrotssed 
in vnnitVp If vnu find any one whose mind is nobler than your own, 
you maj' justly distract your mind in onJer to give pence to bin. Other- 
w'ifte, ilo not distract v'oiirsclf+ since God is sulheient for His servantan 
These wortls brought me inst4int relief/* ^ 

It is not known at what time, but probably after hia renimciation 
of the plcaaiinvs of this world, Jullabi experienced a severe trial of hi# 
faith. He says: “ After God had preserved me for eleven yearn from 
the dangers of matrimony, it was my destiny to fall in love with the 
description of a woman whom 1 had never seen, and during a whole 
year my passion so ahaorl'KiKl me that my religion was near licing 
ruinedp tmtii at last God in Ills Ixaifitv gave prof^ictiou to my wretched 
heart, and racmifully delivered me." * 

The many-siddl development of JullabT a'as fostcre^l in a material 
degree by hla tnivelSp and iu his time he traveiled much. He visitefl 
manv parts of tlie Miisiiinmn world, and thus came into contact with 
leading religious men ami Ijuiisol his day—true and false representatives 
of different schools and secta^and dehatol with them qiiestionJi in 
which he ws.s interested, and striving the while to determine the merits 
of those with wdiom he talked. In such manner he acquired that varied 
and virid material w'hicb he used later in bia stories of lUfferent 
Shaykhs anil gcncndly in liU broad and illuminating judgment 
of divers questions and i^uGatic teaching. 

^ Kichoboa. Kmhf ^^SS‘^ 

VOL. V. I'AMt 111. 
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[JuIIbIiT traveiw extensively tlunoughoiit the Iskmic world, from 
Syria to Turkestan.] 

We will now gktic^ at the per^nfl he mc*t in hia wanderin^B, and 
whom he more than once mentioo^ in his work. 

At the very head of theiSJO, bo to say, stands Ahu'l Qilsiin *Ah 
Gurganh In the days when JiillabI wa^ an ardent young man, the 
former represented “ the pole around which all [people] revolvc<l ; 
towards him were bent the heart of *' all who were Btrivlng towanls 
the audience chamber of God and on him leant nil seekers ; 
each of Lis pupils might sen'e to ornament the whole world ; ** he 
w^as the touchstone lor good and l^nl eoiriH.** Through three links he 
traced hack to Junayd Baghdadi, and l>elonged to those shaykhs 
w'ho recognijtetl HuB^iyu b. Maiiaur Hallnj- Jullahi turned to Gurgani 
for the Bolulion of doubts^ entrustex5 to him his aeeret thoughts^ and 
diRCuasefL with him sundry nuatters. At Tub he asked him, for example; 

What ia the least that may justify a dervdsh in calling himself [loorl ” 
(^r, “ Whiit are the rules of intereoufse with people ? ” One day, 
during a burning narration liy Jullahi of his "viaions^^ Gurgani 
convey Of! to him that "no iiuin can escape from the bonds of 
imagination, hence he miLst he humble and put away every rchition save 
that of hutnariJty and snbmiBBivencsB. From that time ”, says Jullabu 
we had many secrets together/" (tin^anl sent his pupils to be 
porfecteiJ to AbB Sadd al-I^iaylmni, who knew his virtue, ontl called 
him “ Muster one day at Ttif^ belore a gathering of derv bhcB. This 
U the same Gurgani who, as the fnidition nins, exeiiBcd himself from 
reciting the pmyens over Fiixiaw'srs liotly. 

After Gurgani we come acrix^sthe name of .AhU'l QAsim al-Quahuyn", 
the well-known Kb^hSpOr lpro^w^ who dierl in AJi. IBTk From him 
Jullahi hean.1 the following opinion on the qiiCBtion of poverty and 
wealth : ** Each of those present said something and showetl his 
preference for one side or other of the question^ hut 1 prefer tliat wdiich 
Gtxl prefers for me, and if He gives me riches I will not lie hetdlcBs 
of Him as though 1 were the master of my wealth ; and if he keep 
me poor I will not ccave for w'ealth or la? t|uarndsoine/' Qnshayri 
Tt^ords his opinion of A hoi IjaBan al-Khnirjani ns fol low's * ** When I 
came to the province of Kliun[an my cloiiueiiee and gift of speech left 
me for veneration of That 8aint and it Bccmcd as though 1 were shorn 
of my own holiness/' Qiishayri also told alxuit the condition ol a 
certain Trihimmip and likened u ^fili to a spasm in the side. 

Qushayrl Wf* meet again in tlie Mayhaaa sage"s circle, iiiiOia.sf of 
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(liflercnt mhools, preat mm of fnith sxitl Sufis. At first he vruA not on 
Eo«i tenns with Alul Sa‘id ntiJ opposetl him fumlaoientally on certain 
qneattona; but later, helpcil by his own pupils who had frequented 
Ahn Said, he changeil his view and often went to the disenssiona w-hich 
the Mavhani liehl for help oh queationa which were troubling him 
At one of these sittings (Jushayd heanl Abii Sa‘id make an bistorieal 
uUeiance: “There is in my cloak nothing except G«l. 
part with him in the den ishe*' rites= and after the death of Abu .Sa id 
he apoke of him with great gratitude and veneration : If we hud 

never seen the sage, we should have had to study Sfifiism from liooks. 
-\hu 8a'it! caUtMt QiishuvrT “the teacher of teachers . 

JnliahT was nul uninfliieni™! by Khwaja lluzaffar Hamdan. At 
Xishapnr he heanl him elucidate the question of “ the perishable and 
the eternalMiizaffar poiutcil out the liarai in being led away 
bv the chanting of the den Ulifs. Hearing, after one trial, that the 
music was pleasing to Jullal.T, Haimlan said: “tlicre wiU come a 
time wUeii that ami the croaking of ciows will he the same thing to 
vou ■ the imwer of nound endures only ho long us you have not reached 
Contemplationwhen tlmt is reached the force of music is gone. 
,Si!V tliat vou do not aceuslom yourself to it so that it becomes to you 
a Hc>eoiid nature and you thereby lag behind." The same view wa-s 
held by Julluhi's .nhaykh Khuttali. who rwkoiKsl such music as mere 
" fowl for stragglers, inasmuch as he who had rtffaiW had no ne<^ 
for it Very {Xissiblv these views influenced dullaln. One day a 

in Hervremarkeilthat lie liad written a Imok on the permissibility 
of hearing the dervishes' chanting, .lullabi said: A great 

misfoTtune ha.s overcome their faith: the mnm has ^nctioned 
a diversion wlikli \s the semi of all dishonour;* At the close of hiu 
work he oliserves: ‘ I prefer tlud oovices l>e not admitted to hear 
music, so thnt their natures he not troubled, for that is a great i anger 
and misfortune. Mu^affar waa no longer living wlieii the hn^hf^ 
MahjSh WU.H written. He rcsiieetinl Ahii Sa id Mnyhuni, althong i ey 
were to some extent rivab. In convemalion he once said to .\bil 
Sa id: 1 call you neither a Sfiti nor a tlcrvish ; I call you the Kingdom 

[the King f) of knowledge." Abu Sa i.l said uf Muxaffar: “ \\ e were 
hmiight to the (luurt of iSoil by the way of slavery, hut the hhaj^ 
bv the wjiv of loRbhip, i.e. wc attained to contemplation bv fervour, 
iviiibt he from fervour rcachiMl eontemphition." Miizaffar mid to 
JuUal. 1 : " What great men have lUseovertHl wandering by vales and 
wildumciweip ! uc 4 Hiin.Hl aoiitcd on t-^UE^hbns iii tk« placi? of lonour. 
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For 11 tini^! in ^iawara^n ^n-Nsihr, JiillSbi waa friends tv ith x4l}mad 

of Jianiklui. and saw " much that waa woiidcfftil ” in hh life, Anioog 
other things he had itom him the story of his repentance and severance 
from all unworthy worldly activities niul cares. Jnllabi knewof Ahmad^a 
denial of the necessity ol nuirriage^ which was thus demonstrated: 

Whilst Living I am either absent from myself or present with myself. 
When I am absent 1 forget the two vrorlds; when lam present I m 
restrain the fleah that when it has received a piece of bread ft Imagines 
that it has obtained a thoasantl hmis." 

It is not n^rcessary to mention all the Slmykha^ietmilSj and preachers 
of ^{ifiism w hom JiillahT met; suffice it to twiy generally that in 
Khurasan alom? he met three hundre<l men of whom each one would 
have sufRcinl for a whole world, for the sun of love and attaininent 
in the fnritpii waa in the of Khurasan, 

Having shown, though unhappily in a fragmentary way, the 
inteilefihial atmospherfs in which JullnbT moved, and the men who 
may have infitienced him hy w'onl or fleed^ some of whom undoubtedly 
belonged to the eimle of Abu Sa'id^ we think it Is not uninteresting 
to point out that Jullahh either by the direction of the Bhaykhs or hh 
Qum judgment^, became an adhert^ui of Vahia al-Rii^!^ wdio bad wTitten 
much on tho cjueation of “ fear and hope Ho was the first of the 
shnykhs to mount the pulpit after the Qrthoilox Calipha. Jullabi 
especially admired hta speech^ "by nature tender^ sweet to the ear* 
subtle ofi to content^ profitahie in use.” 

For JnlLSbh yakini TirmidhJ ha^l also much significauee. He w^as 
the author of numerouH works and the head of the Maklmls. Ho was 
very great, in my view, so that my heart, w'ag. made cajstive by liini.” 
Tile fmuiameutal feature of tho Hakiniis was their teaeliJag on holitieas, 
and on this point Juilah! was in full accoitl with liakini Tirmidbt 

The attention of Julia hh from his early years, waa turned to the 
personality of Husayn b. Hannur Hallaj. He had pm^doualy written 
alioiit liiiii and had even devoted to him a separate study ; but in the 
KiiAhf uf-J/«fAji7i he only shows the relations of different shaykhs past 
and present, and of various social circles w ith Hallai '^'hOp he strives to 
demonstrate, was not^ as many assert* a magician. Whilst alive he 
wore tlio robe of sanctity nuide of worthy pniyens, divine praises* 
frct|ui'nt ejaculatioiiH, constant fastings, pure Aspirations, and subtle 
BavihgB about manotheb^ni. JuUubt’a Ihuil opinion, so far as wc can 
judge, differs froni that expressevl in his earlier wiitmgB, ami eomi^ to 
thin; “bwi,. then, that his uttemm^ca cannot serve as a model, for 
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he WHS ovtrpo'Wertd bv ucatasy, an*! liad no sim foothold, anil for a 
model there b wanted the speech of a roan who Btands firm. He is 
ven- dear lo my heart, but hb * path ' was not seciiTcly laid and in no 
fliogle plsifC was his position assored, aofl in his life he was much 
tTOo1)le<L” This view, however, did not prevent Jullabi from collecting 
Halidj'a verses from varimia shaykhs nod using tliesc as well as his 
sayings for bis own arguments. Apparently be was the first 
to biuneh the idea of two Hiisayn b, Jlansurs who were erroneously 
iflentitletl —one of whom waa, so to say, the “ real " one coming from 
Bayda—the other n Baghdad nposlate ami heretic ; ami this notion 
was, mxoitling to our author, entertained by Atf^t and Slobammad 
Parsii. 

Passing to ■follabrs literary actmty, we know that it began relatively 
early in hifl life and was fairly consideralde, the present work, Kaithf 
al-Mnkjfib, king the latest of his known writings and the only one 
now extant. 

[After giving a list of Jullnbra w^orks, V, A. Ztiiikovaky goes on :] 

ft is iml known iu which language these works were written : 
JulliibT refoB to them as being lost and mutilated. This is esplaiiied, • 
amount other rircuinsfaneca, by the fact that lio happcnetl to write 
at a tin II' when fieculiar literary mannerti and habits in the matter 
of plagimy were developing. He mentions tw o instances which affected 
hiniiH'lf * - . These cases prompted liim in his last work, which 
we shall examine immcflistely, to resort to a practice which wo have 
not niet with in Oriental writem: in nearly every ease when the 
author speaks of himself ho persistently sets out hiu full name, thus: 

■■ I, *All H. 'Hthmiii al dullSM." 

Ai* bus already lieeii stated, the last work from the pen of TullabI 
was the Kwh/al-MdhjSb^ This Imok is the answer to the following 
quCRtiou pul to the author by one .Ahii Sa*id HujwTii: “ Set forth for 
me precisely the' path * of the SBlifl, the nature of their uehievements; 
and explain to me their religions teaching and sayings i and reveal 
to me their precepts ami their allegories ; and the quality of the love 
of tho SlofJt Glorioiifl Gotl, and the nature of its manifestation in hearts, 
and wbv it ia that inlnrls arc shut off as by a veil from the under- 
Stantling of its natarc, and why the soul turns in fear from its truth 
while the spirit in its purity attains peace; and explain the activities 
of the Safis eounected with the aforesaid oiattcrs." 

[n his answer JullabT starts by drawing an unpleasant picture 
of tlie in his days: “ Know that in this our time this science 
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has in truth vanished, e^jfeciftlbj if* this comitnj. The have given 

themselves up entirely to [their] pii^s^ionM^ jiiid have tiimedi away from 
the path of GotU}" eonteut; while the leanietl of those timcs^ vrhct hold 
theiiiselvea out as SilftK, have priesente<l a conception of the ‘ path * 
which is the very opposite of ite real natiite. For this rcitsson strive in 
every w'ay towjirds that w'hioh all the people of those t imes cannot rcat-h^ 
save only the elects and from which are tumod away the desires of all 
who aapiite, and from whose nature ia divorced the knowledge of all 
men of knowledge^ sav^e only the elect* High and low^ are content 
with empty prote^Joiia : blind conformity has taken the place of 
spiritual cnthiiaiasm^ The \nilgar say ' We knovr God/ and the elect» 
satisfied if they feel in their hearts a longing for the next worlds flay* 

" This desire is vision and ardent love/ Kveryone makes pretenuiona^ 
none attains to reality. The dhstiples, neglecting their naretic practices^ 
Indulge in idle thoughts^ wliieh they call ^ contemplation 

By reason of all this I wrote l)Ooks. but they disappt'arcfb False 
pretenders took phnLses from some of them which they put together 
to entrap the people ; others they mutilatefl anil destroyed* so that 
among them (the pretenders) lliere grew' np a violent mvy of a man 
of talent and a deninl of God^s bounty. 

Another claiw. did not niutikte« hut did not reacL Othem reacl but 
did not under^^taml the and contented themselves with w oitb— 

they make notes, they learn by heart, and say: * WedL^couraeon the 
Kcienee of iamwmifr W'hibt they are really rooted in its denial/ All 
thhi proceeds from the fact tlint aueh tea<!hing is * red suiphur ’ and 
that U precious | if It ia obtained it hecomea the philoaopher^a atone, 
and a grain thereof will convert copper and bronze into gold for 
minting. * * . Before this the tyroa in this science proceeded exactly 
in such manner with the books of the shaykba. When those treasure- 
houses of divine secrets fell into their hamia they could not discern 
their meaning, and tosscii them over to ignorant cap makers or gave 
them to dirty bookbinders* who iLseil them for cap-linings, or bindings 
for the poems of Abfi Xuwas* or the jests of Jahiz, * When the king’s 
falcon settlea on the wall of the house of aomc old woman* they dip 
its wings/ 

Our contemporarlps give the name of ^ law ' to their lusts, pride 
and ambition they call ‘ honour utkI learning \ hypocrisy towards 
men fear of God \ conceal rnent of anger * clemency ^ disputation 
dLscufUAioD ^ Wrangling and foolishne-SS * dignity insincerity 

* Xiobrjilii^ii,, liT., (I, 7, 
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' reniuicLitioti cupidity ‘ devotion to God their ov-n senseless 
laacies ‘ divine knovfledgt*the motions of the htyirt and iifTections 
of the animal soul ‘ divine love heresy ' poverty *, woptLchra 
' purity disbelief in positive religion ‘ self^lnnibibtiollneglect 
of the bv' of the Frophet ‘ the mystic path evil commmucation 
aitb time-ser\'CT^ * exercise of piety As Abii Bakr al-Wssiti well 
sivid : ' The Ixird had inflicted upon u» tiracs in which there arc neither 
principles of right belief, nor the morub of pagan days, nor the precepts 
of men of valour.*’" 

JuUftbl r€‘tumft to thouj^ktfl of tlie above kind in npother part of 
his work when ho says : " In tlic present time the I,orrl hiiii veiled the 
eyes of a very large numher of men from ^ufiism and its teachers j 
and has hidden the subtlety of that doctrine from hu^n hearts. 
Some think that it is an exercise of merely ontwarti piety without 
interior devotion and others consider that it is some sort of artifice 
so devoid of ant' kind of siiliHtance or foundation that, taking the 
attitude of theologuins, concerned with mete externals, they have 
completely rejected and are content to know nothing of its 

true teaching. Tlie common people began to imitate them ant 
hanishwl from their heart* the striving for irnier purity and forgot 
tiie teaching of their foreninnem and of the companions of the 

prtiphet+” ... - f 

JullabT's lengthy lamentations over the " decay m his time of the 

Bciance of partlcubrly in this coimtiy'", cannot, despite the 

warmth and sincerity of the writer, lie accepted in tliat form without 
much reserv'e. Is not the feeling noticeable by which he la led 
into the most open contradiction with hunsell and with facts ? 

There should be noted, fimt of aU, a rather close connexion between 
the introduction of Jullabi and the opening words of QushajTia 
“ epistle ” addressee! m 437 to the Rufia ol the towns of Islam; “ Know 
that after thb, may God be merciful to us. the leadem of that company 
for the most part have died off, and in our time there remain but 
the traces of that band ; as the poet has said 

‘ The tents are certainly their tents, but I see that the women 
arc Jilterciit.* 

A break occurred in that teaching, or rather it fsdcel awny. The 
Ancients who had been the guides disappeared, and the niimbem 
of the voung men who had followed them in their lives and morals 
shrank almost to nothing. The t^rpet of piety was rolled up, avarice 
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increa^KKl, and its grasp spread. Vrom hearts fled respect for the law 
and people liegan to consklcT neglect of religion the surest vraj to 
succeas, and made light of the distincUon between what m allowed 
and wliat is forbidden. They decided to overtliiow conscience^ to 
put awav shame. They began to shoiv iiidiffeTence to religious 
observances» and to consider faHting and prayer of no account. They 
gallopwl round the circus of carclessncsa; and rested upon the 
indulgence of their p^nssions, and a licctUcss bearing to the doing 
of what absolutely was forbidden^ and the enjo>Tnent of what they 
got from the crowrd, from women, and those in pow'er. 

Further, they were not content with nccomplistfug these evils^ 
but w^ent so fair as to indieato certain higher trutha and states, main¬ 
taining that they had throw'll oft the shackles of slaYer)v and were 
assurcfl of the truths of ^ uninii * and now' were defending Gwl, 
and were the ehaniicl through which His laws cainep but they them- 
selvcfl were effaceiJ. Atnl for w'liat they do or leave undone Alhih liias 
not the right to rcpitiach or blame them, aiul they have lieen doomed 
worthy to set forth the myHteriea of oae-ness, and liave been wdiolly 
taken out of themselves; anti human hiwa do not bind them. 
After being absorbed m iiondH>ing they dw'elt in the light of eterniti^ 
so that when they spoke it was not they who spoke their wortls, and 
W'hatever they did or fau3e<l to be dooo they were not the doers. 
When in this our time we were tried by these tbinp, some of which 
1 have referred to^ and our trial was prolonged, 1 did pot raise iny 
voice in blame up to the present time^ jeabiialy guarding that doctrine 
and fearing lest there shoulrl lie resentment ttjwarrls its j>arttBan 3 and 
their a<lversflry should find too easy a way to hnnu them — for in this 
country the harm comes from the enemy and the denier of the teachings 
and when I reckoned that the growth of thb tendency w ould bo cut 
short in the natuml coursoT and that, it might be, tlie Most High would 
arouse tliiMie w ho had fallen aw^ay from the real Suiinah to the ruin of 
the priaciplcH of that teaching; and when the times cnntinued to 
Iwcome more iliflicuh, and the majority of people in this country 
only more stiR-necked in adherence to w hat they had got used to^ 
and more bliiidcd by what they lifid sought out for themselves - then 
t was sciziri) with fear for the hearts of those people, lest they think 
that the Very structure of our faith w'ns huilt upon such foundations, 
and that its first workem proceedisl in such a manner, and therefore 
1 wrote this tract for you, and may God show you mewy. In it I have 
Bet forth ecrUin featiucfl in the lives of the spiritual lendeni, their 
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customs fttid habits, tlieif manuer of dculinp with p«pU?, their intimate 
beliefs, and those ccstotk Btntea which they display, and how they 
giadualiv ruse fTom the earU’ stages to the utmost bounds. I have done 
this in o'rdcr to strengthen the learners of thvi teaching, and that you 
should give testimony of my explanation of those matter, so that the 
unfolding of this sorrow might l>c to my comfort^ mid that from the 
most Memiftil God there may come to me mercy ami rewiml. And 
in all that I say I heg God’s assbtance—glory he to Him—and 1 seek 
His protection and presenation from error. Of him 1 implore forgive^ 
ness and succour, for mercy is His and He is nl mighty. 

Examining the meaning of these two prefaces and comparing 
them, wc sec finit of all that the matter is not so hopeW as it might 
aeem at the fimt glance, and that the two writers, treating an fowl of 
the sfiijic matter and coimnding in details, even to the using of the 
same e.xpTCSsions, yet have n different basis, (Jushayri psrticubrly 
stresses the dying out of the real represeTitatives ”, but amid the 
general deidinc did not tleny the cxi.it*iicc of " traces of that com¬ 
pany ” ; whereas JuUabi, while not denying the genuine existence of 
the ■■ Hlcet of Goil ”, speaks of the complete disappearance of the 
science of tomitmif (fjOfiism). One and the other deplore the dismiil 
phenomena in “these regions (Jnllabi: especially in these ) m 
this our time.” 

If the words “ tins region " in Jiillilil bo taken to refer solely to 
Ghazna, his native town, then the tempoiar)' decline there of 
mav be accepted. The author mentions (though not very clearly) in 
one place in the K^shJal MahjSh the baneful iuBuence, in tins 
connexion, of certain set^lions of society. " Building on the sobd 
lielief of the common people and of the learned of that city, I hope that 
after the Shnykhs there will apiwar those in whom we can put our trust 
and that the'handful of persons distracted in spirit who gaincil acce^ 
to this city and gave a lEstorteil picture of that teaching would entirely 
take itself off, ami the citv become the dwelling-place of holy men. 

But if “ this countrv ”,'or region, is to be taken in a wide sense so 
as to include Khumsan, as seems likely, when the expresaion comes 
from a Nishapur imam, then certeiidy JuUabi lets himaelf bo led far 
from tlie tmtii. 

IndeiKl. can the decAy of ^QJiisiu on one side or the other be 
reconciled with .JnllabT’s account of 3W) splendid men whom he met 
in Khurasin, to say nothing of other Muaulroan regions-that 
Khurasan over which, m his words, there spreads to-day the shadow 
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of Gotrs Jid vanci?, and in whosp sfcat there is " the hutp of the piogir^sa 
of the 

In his da}' the vitality of the KhiiribiiRn flrniy ” ol godly men, 
i.e+ JSufisj waa very iatense* and tlie people showed plainly their longing 
for +Sufi teaching, as witness the vjvid and edifying life story of 
Abu Sa‘id al-Mnyhaiil by llulianiniad ihn nhilnnawwar. How esplaior 
if not by the wiRhea of the people, those thronged gatherings and 
illundnatiDg disenssions to wliieh men ol every class trooped from 
distant places 1 How ebe acconnt for the erowds which gathered 
round him at Xishapur, and his frequent preaching rounds through 
towns anti villagesp and the tmiveiaal enthusiasm of his hearers. 
This wonderful man whom JuUabl did not^ unfortunatelyp meet in 
his life-time, but whotw power over the people of his day " he wna 
able to measure, foresaw the dccUnc of RufiLsm, and towards the end 
of his days for a whole year he daily urged upon his diBciples the 
warning: "‘The obscuration of Qail approBcheth.*’ Before his 
death, at the bet pthering, he propheflicfl: " The spirit of this doctrine 
will remuin with the people for a hundred yeai^ after me—then there 
will lie left neither the spirit nor any trace; and if in any place any 
kind of tnjc teaching be left it wdll hidden anti the search for 
it wdll ceaseHis biographer adds, **' and we have seen with our ow n 
eyes that after one hundred years, as foretold hy the Shaykh* there 
arose disturbance and a break, owing to the irruption of the Mongols 
and the Ghur.K,^’ 

In the ranks of the Khurasan army ” there often appeared^ 
from Shiraz, Babil Kohl, a pupil of the well-ktiow'H AbQ Abdailah 
31uhamniad b. Khafif, who outlived Mayhanl hut a year. He Lb not 
mentionecl by Qiishayrl or Juliabi, but the exaltation of his poetry 
is a oominneing disproof of the decline of ^ufiism. 

Filially, the very appearance of works of such i'npital importance 
as Rmihit id-Qiishwjnpjn in Anibic, and Ka^hf al-Mahjftb in Persian 
almost at the same time, and of the same character, of which the 
second was wTitteu in compHatice with a particular tt^piefft^ together 
with the existenee of a special literature dealing with different aspects 
of ^ORism to which Juilibi himself contributed, ahows that the 
qneatioDS treateil and the tenching given therein keenly interested 
society generally and not only choice and subtle minds, 

H we are right in w^hat we have oaid, then how are we to undcr- 
^nd the intrwluctiorLHof Julllbi and Qnehayri which seem to negative 
it t U secDUrt to me that it is cither a literary dcvice> common enough 
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in the Eii 3 t, 0 T thnt both writers, being pcnivinc«] and Koalousadlieronta 
o( Sdfiifun, vrished that all men of the time shoiihl atmteh out their 
hanclH to that doctrine, aiul not only the elect of Gml, as Jullabi 
ha® it-a very admlmble and comprehensible desire, scarcely to be 

realized anywhere or at any time on this globe. 

From .TullhbT'B own wortla at tiie liejiinnin^ of his chapter on the 
noteworthy ^iiris of later times it appears that the teaching of MsarriPu/ 
had not tiried up in hia time, and could not do so. “ Know that m 
our time there are those who cannot endure asceticism i they aspire 
to pre-eminence without mortihriog themselves, and think that all 
adherents of Sufiism are like themaclvea. When they liear the words 
of those who* have now passetl away ami see their excellence- and 
read of their deeds, and look at themselves, then they see themselvca 
far removed from such things, an.l there Ls no po.<wiVHlity of saying: 

‘ Wo-not they and they say : ‘in thwe tiniM there are no 
such men left.’ Such words comin” from them are nonsense, for Gotl 
never allows the earth to be without ‘ proof ’ and the Moslem com- 
nmidtv without aamt^, as the Propl.et has said: ‘ Never shall my 
eomm'imity be without people who will observe goo<lm-ss and truth 
until the dav of jjiidgmeut." ” 

The work nl-M»fijub, which, according to the author, was 

designed for the " polishing of hearts whicii are hound by the veil 
of attrilnites but in which dwells the Es*enee of the light of T™th . 
must have satisfied his inquirer and all " strived along thr ]«th , so 
that there was no necessity, at all events as to certain questions, to turn 
to other works, it U impossible not to regret, espcetally m view of the 
loss of Jullabl’s earlier writings, to which he nevertheless refers the 

reader, that he repeatedly, almost in every section and chapter, insists 

that his "rule in this book Is brevity", and Ls afraid of needWy 
increasing tfie size of the work. In some cases, however the lack of 
fullness on the part of the author is due not to liis wish but to the 
unfavoumhle circumstance., in which he had to work 

was in India (at Lahore in the district of Mill an 
iia bter JISS. sUcfw) ^^Ictaincd amoiig people not of lii^ovm Kmil t 
whilst his books and other imliaponsable materials rctuamed at 

Gh^zniii. . 

This avowal by JnllabT himself naturally suggests the question to 

wWch uiifortunatelv there can be no definite reply—Was the whole 
or onlv a part of this work written in India ? .^s regaitls the books 
and materials which were not .available to the author, he had in mind, 
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perhaps, only certain collect ioiiiii of traclitioiva callccteci by his sliaykh 
Khuttalb for that he had at hamJ materials is not susceptible of the 
sli^;htcat doubt; our author clearly names his authorities and often 
quotes sayings and stories, and makca long extracts which it would 
be difficult to keep in oneV head. , . - At the same timot however, 
having begun a quotation In Arabic lie will finish it in Persian ; or ho 
will give a Persian parapliroae incl tiding stray Arabic expre^ions i or 
again relates the sayings of Sliayklis in Persian only, which things 
suggest the absence of the original writings from which he could quoto 
exactly* 


His last years wore spent in Lahore^ whither be came after many 
wanderings. If that be so his ahovc-incntionod “ captivity at 
Ijfthore when he was at work upon tho Kashf ftl-Ma^jub must bo 
refeiroi to a much earlier time* According to certain iiidkationa his 
arrival and sojourn at Ijahorc was due to direct recommendation of 
his director, AhduH Fadl al- Khuttali* Here he acquired many followei^ 
and disciples and built a mosque, which on account of the direction 
of ita mihmbj w'hich differed slightly from that of other mosqiiea, caused 
some difficulty with the of the city# In that city^^ too, is his 

tomhf outside the city to the west of the citadel. His grave hs a place 
of devotiott for the pious^ and n place of retirement and pious deeds 
for hemtita; and it b knovrn that the needs are fulfilled of any one 
w'ho eircutuadihulates on forty Friday nights or on forty days this 
venerable tom In 











LA LOI HYMETRIE DANS LA CHANOOGYA-UPAMSAD 

Par J. PBKVLUsKt 

Q UAND on lit les fjBfliiiVarf, il arrive qa’on soit chaqufe par de 
troublantes mcoDs^uencca: a (le developpcmeottt on les 

id^ca fl’enchainent avec force, ou rencontre somlain dcs pbnwwa 
mcoh£‘rent*3. Il est difficUe d’adinettre que les anciens sagea, ca(«ibl(» 
dc meditation prolong^, aiciit produit des ceuvrM si cmbrauUiees, 
Dans ccrtaiiis cas, les scribes aont reaponaobles du niauvaia etat dea 
textea. Plus Bouvent, la pensee des Tideui auteurs a et^ fflus®ec sciem- 
ment par des compilatcuTB soneieiix d'ortliodosic, Parnii W procedes 
qui permettent dc restaurer le sens primitif, le calcul dns proportiona 
eat Tun des plus important^. Examinous a ect egard la CAdiif%irti‘ 

Upanisad. , 

Dans lea ebapitres oil la pctiaie se. d^veloppc harmonieusemcnt, on 
oliaorvc gfineralement uiie ccmuuc aymetrie. Par cxemple, k partir 
dc V 19 lea cinq ebapitress conaecutila prescnteiit un exact punillclifiine. 
Certlini mots varient dc PiiJi k l autre. maia le misonnement ne change 
pas, non plus que le iiombre et la tlistributinn des ^l&neiite. 

Clierchons uiainteiiant un dcveloppement oil Penchainenient des 
id&s Boit rompu ct vojons ai la lot dc symetric peimct de retrouver 

Ic plan primitif, 

Dans ii, ‘23, 3 et 4, on lit: 

" Prajapatl ^ehauffa les moncks. Des mondes ik'haufffe s’^couht 
b triple science, Il I’f-chaufTa. De b triple stience ^t^liDufi^c 
s’ivoubreut cea ayllaltes: bhir, hhumk. ifttir. 11 les whaiiffa. D^ cea 
sylbbes ^cliauffces s'^oub le son ohi, De mSme que toutes les feuiUes 
sirnt pin^ti^s par b nervure, de mcme tonte parole est pfikStrcc par 
le son oil), Le son oMi est tout. Le son emt est tout,'' 

Ainsi, |Kir b cbaicur, lea trois moiidcs out produit b triple science, 
e’est-a-dire les tmis Veda. Ceax^i ont prftluit k-s trois temes bhwr, 

bhumh,smr, F;t ( 3 !s deniiers out proilutt le son oiu. 

Il eat ebir que les trois Veda sout ici mb eii rapport av« les trots 
mondes et qu’a cette trb<le on oppo«; h son wi, D’unc part. 
pbniQte : trob Veda, trois mondes ; dbutre prt. unite; h son om 
qui cat le Tout, Le systeme sc troduit par Ic mpport 3:1. 

Ell vertu de b ]o( th 8>Tni-trie, on s’attcndralt a trouver dans b 
premiere moUid du chapitre un dispositif analogue et cet espoir parait 
d'iibonl tiiut pr^s dc se r^albcr: 
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“ 11 y □ troiB ^I4mc>nts de In morality {rf^rtriNWJsAaiKfAa): Sacrifice, 
Etude, Don . . " 

!«aii la suite noua deceit, car nous liflone : 

“ II y a troia ^lementa Jc la tnoralite : Sacrifice, Etude. Don eon* 
stitiieut le premier. Tapat (chaknr ou a»c£tianie) cst le second. Vivre 
le vie rcUgieusc (feraftwucafyn) en demeurant dans la maisoii dn maitre 
est Ic tioiaieme. Tous ces (ekinenta) aont les mondes du m4ritc. Cclui 
qui g'abaorl»e complctement dana le brahmtut paTvienti rimmoitalit^.'’ 

Aus trois mondes dc riuiiveri sensible : eiel, atinosphere, tarre, 
correspondent ici trobs plana de la niomUti appcl^s *' monJea 

du m^ritc'*; uiais le premier plan com proud trok tkmentis dlstincta, 
artiticiellement r^iinis: Sacrifice, Etude et Don. Daillcnru on voit 
mal cii qiioi TEtude pent di®rcT ile T^tat qui conaistc a vi™ dans 
la maison du maitre. L‘« 3 ym#trie ae double d’incot^rence. En rcganl 


dc la triade t trois Veda, correspoiidaiiit aux trois mondes, nous avons 
sans douti* trob//]^irina*it«Hd/itf qiii soat en nkmc temps trois 
amis le premier de ccux^ci eat. snlslivise on troia et le second ienne de 
cette subdivision se confoiid avec le troiBi^-me (/.ftfJrwuijfl'niidAu. 

Autre incoherence. Duns la scimnde inoitie du ebapitre, LI V a unc 
analogic «idcutc entre le iton owi, ipii cat Tl’nitiS, ct lc» syllaboa bhSr, 
Miivtih, siMC, qui aont la triade. An ilebut dll ebapitre. an eontrnire, 
il n’y a ricn de commuii entre le qui pent scul repWiaciitcT 

ri^nW. et lea lacuna d’apir qui sont fmimcnka d’liliord. 


Demkre incoherence. Dans tu fsoi^nnile moiti^ du ebapitre, in 


ehuleur tw;ws) est le }irtind principe qui pnaluit k‘s Veda, lea syllalica 
saet^ et le son supreiiie. I’nf oontre, lui d£liut du ebapitre, Uijyts 
n'oecupo que le second tang pamii les lilttinmuskattdha. 

Si I'on rend iiu ^irjjos la prAi'mincnce, on retablit la ajTnftric en 
me me temps qu'on fait diapi mitre toiitc ^tranget^. Dn ubtient aloes 
on texte tel (jue cclni-ci; 

“ 11 y a troia elements dc ia morality : Sticrificc, 

Etude. Don. Oc aont lt>* “ moiidca flu nkrite ” (pi/nyfi/oAri)- l-'t' 
conduit a 1'immortal ite. Oe memu que toiitca lea feiiillca aont pentk rwea 
par In ncmirc, de me me toute moraliti' e,st peniltrfe pa r Us titp«ta, I<c 
Iff pus est tout, ijn topna cat tout." 

Dans Ic tcxbc ainsi reataure icporalt le rapport li: 1. l^ea troU 
dhnrtnmknMlha on pniijfdlojtd correflporulent uux trois \ eda ct aiix 
trois ayllaliwi repr^mtativea dea trob mondes, ,Au Inpiis qui eat uii 
et qui cat Ic Tout, correspotid le son oin ^'galement unique et univenicl, 
Kt conune r<ipis aignifie ii la loia ebalcur ct aacetiatne, Ic memc mot 
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d&ignc le prindpc physique qui a produit le monde et le prbcipe (oorol 

qui conduit ft rinimortaUt^. _ , 

Toutcfois, le text© lestaurfi n'aurait, si nous eu t^ons la, qn une 
valowr puremetit conjectumle. On vn voir que idfeo qui s y 
expriment cft<lr«iit bien nvw b tliiorb qu cU« sont d uMorf 

dbutres conceptions bdienncs ct snrtout qu el^ 
de i«tablir d’nne mnui™ satLsbiwnte h sens pTOlmblcment nlWre 
d’uu ftutn; cliapitrc do b C-hoiidv^ya• 

+ # ft * * 

Dans deux 6ttides mapstTnles sur b th&rie indienne des 
E Senart a montr^ qnc cette tio^rie - moins Ic fruit de b reflexion 
ubstrftite quo revolution eh thtec<iidM.tiqued’ui.o ncilb representation 
iiatutalisteL« trob j^uiwi corrcspjxideiit ftux troia ebges. aux 
trois moiides “ entre leaqueb b pbrasfoloBic vfidique tcpartit 1 onivetS 
perceptible . . - Le tejW ftUq.iel eat attribu^ ^at rongcoyant 

(roAi’m). lea npaa (cauv) avee 1ft couleut bbnebe 1''«;'*\la™rri- 

tiire) avee b coideiir noire (Ay?»o), romeapoiulent indubitableaient 
it b region snpilriehro du soled, i b region dea nuages qu^^tb.re iin 
.H.bt plus temp^iv, a 1ft re^non terreat». d^niu.- de tonte kminosite 

pronrt\ qui pmiluit v^[^et4iux. 

** [.a svmetrie ct b aynonymie s’itablbsent si parfaitement eutre 
les deux series qne Ton eat tent^' de «e ilcmaudcr si fejws ne demeure 
p»s t^mtne le t^inoiii d’uiie temunologie fliiK-nenie on imndk-le qui, 
k un tnoment. aumit m conatmite sur troia themes de meme furmntioii. 
lcjV«r mbs, «« « y ftcrait cnauite subat.tncV Ji lej.ra quo sous 

k poiusafe de t^mbiiiubona comme cclb qni.>i » derive imm^difttement 

le tms du i»it ” (Etitflxfs asiafiquf^t ii< P< , r- 

b's inoditications que nous venona dbpfiortcr a t AoNdoyi/a-f p- 
ii, 23, iierniettcnt de faire iin nouveau i«is. Dana le texte de ee 
tel que nomi I'uvona rcatauT^. T^liment bpu. qui eat. In et Tout 
B-oppoee ii 1ft triaib: troia mondea. lionr kquelle E. Senart propo^it 
rdquJvftlrnc ^: mjn., toma.. S il eat vrai que I amicnne ter- 

nilogie ^tnit -conatruite aur tmis theuu-s de nuune fonnivtion 
n'est-il [UUH remnrquftble que rmiali-ac de «, condniae 

a y niouter un quatriftme terme du menie type; Itipas I 

l>lua aigtidiculive encore que b forme des temiea eat b cbrtfi qm 
rfaulte de leur lapproclu-ment. ibna IW iennn temunobgie, mpu. 

1 Ja«rwl f* 

0Knirtrs«iTt ,h VEtiiit d U- P- SW- 

* f.’AiPH(()lfgu.wpi|iii«iif, vi, 2. 
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a pu d^aigtier k Tout; H cat done I'Et re Si noua rempla^otui 

sai par tajmi dans Chainio^sa vi, 3, nous obtenpoa un text* qni pent 

sij r^auracT uinsi: . * . . 

A Toriguie, il nV avait quo le iapas, II produisit le tfjas ; celui-ci 
produisit h son tour'lcs Eaus iapoii); Mllea*ci produisirent b Nourritum 
(onna). 

On saisit ais^ment b lien qiii, dans cette cosmologic, unit le iapas, 
principo cr^ateur, au Itjat, sorte de rayonnetnent. chpud et lumineiix 
qui eo cat la premicp? pumifestation. On comprend cn nieme temps la 
vciitabb lurture de Piajipati, le Cr^ateur, qui, dan« ChSmto^ja Li, 23, 
ptodiiit ks Veda, etc, . . . en iehauffant les troia mondea. 

Mais pulsque l^ancienno tenoinolopc 4tait si claire, pourquoL lea 
^crivaina pins r&ctits se 8ont*ik plu a la biisaer! Pounjuoi, dans 
vi, 3, k tfipai u’ftppaTait-il |>ft3 sowa son vrai nnm, cependant 
que, dana Vk7iniaff^ ii, 23. cc grand Tout eat ravak an ae^tond tang 

Plusicurs circonstanceji isiiflccptible« (JVstpUqiier l>ff3C€?ment 
taitlil tie Ifcv notioa de tapm. plillosophes nc w tioitt niia 
d’cmblfe daccord mit k niiture de VKim. Panni lea aoliitiona 
cnvLsagfioiJ, edlB qiti frtifjait de lEtre un Hoiillle a fini i>ur pr^valoii 
dans III doctrine dea Uj>ani?ad. DhA brs, b croyajiee k rEtre-chideur 
devait etre ^Umin^« 

Kn tnomlc, de memc qu’en m^taphyBjque. \i% notion do (fipas a 
perdu de mn importance. De tout temps certains moralifltes iiidicna 
ont vnnlii obtenir la Debvraiice par les ^Euvres, tandiia quo d'aiitrea 
chcrehoient ii s'^maTieipeT pir la Conuabsance, csonfijt entro 
i'^-olc ck filii et celle de la pmjMy qui joiie nil eu i^niiid rAlo daiia 
rbistoirc dc la morale boiiddliiqiie, ii'c»t point imrticulier k uiie fiecte. 
Si ron admet qiie^ dans l^uneiennc r^Klaction de dt 

r Etude n'iStait qu'uii de^ pmi^iloka, tondis que le procuruit 

rimniortalit^, oji %-oit c-ombien Taiiteur de ce textc prffeniit la bonne 
conduite a b Coniialsiyiiiee. Or, nialgi^': dea divergence& initialeB^ 
les petLBcurs dc Wpant^ad ont finl par m rallier k iioc sorte de giiose 
ay ant pour but rimion avee T Atma. Jb out r^pudi^ le (apt^s dcs 
pour cr&r rorthodosie tedanin. C^eat fiaus (lonte afin de m 
eonformer a cette orthotkiric qubn a tardivement reniuni^ le d^djut 
de ChSiidf)fftj(tf Ii* "lA, 

IjC progT^ del idtes ivdnnta dans les spli^rea de YUpant^d 
eut eti BomTiie pour r^snltat de biro abaiidonner des theses analogues 
a eelks du Saipkhya-Yoga. Oa coat In via de tol^rer Fexpos^ des idi^ 
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ancl^&njicfi <jiiflnti eUca lie heurtiiieiit pas fsroQt la noiiveUe 
doxie. C'est p&urquoi Chjniog^t lU ^ 4 et 2 pr^seatent 

eacoire degrandea analogies avec le dualiaciie suwitAyw oil pi^-santih^i.^ 
MaU 111 pr^iainentie du ^rijPas dans rordie m^taphpiquc ct inciml 
appaniwftflit coaimc line iatolemble^ Oq prit done lo pnrti 

d^expurger les vieiix textes. 

# * ♦ * * 


La demonstration qui precc^ie tend k diatingner dans ie developpe- 
meat dc YUpani^ad ime pbase aticlcnae caracterisde par la preendneace 
du iapas : dans la qosmolpgic^ le fitp^ts cst TKlre priniofdMlT incree 
et d B^oppoae mix qiii sont lea iuedaUtea de lia inAti^re , dana 
Tojiire moral il peifaiet d^obt^nir Fimmortalite et il i^t supenour aiis 
dharma^iaitdha qui ne prwurcat que du nitrite (puiiifu). Si la 
Chdnd^Mjtfo expurgec a'offre plus nn expose ooherent de ce systeme* 
il doit en rcater quelqiiea traeea dana d'autres productions de la 
litterat are Lndienne. Le J/flAuW drofo cn ganle precbemcpt des vestiges 
et ceci ne peut nons tiiirprendrc. La grande epopee eat utic a^uvre 
doiit tontes Ics pjirticji ne sunt pus inapireca par lv& memes tendances 
et I'nii des morceaux les plus c^lAb^ea^ La Dho^icod-^liOt conatitue* 
k certains kgiitih. le probngement de la Chamtajiff^^ 

La rivuUtfi de Vasistba et dc Viiivaniitru est uii gruiid theme qui 
no d^vcloppe h plusieurs reprises dans Ic Muhiihharai^i* Vusi^tha 
repr^sente la caste sacerdotale ; Visvamih-u est le tenant dca i^triya. 
Comme on ponvui t s^y attend re dans nn ou\Tage reinaiii^ |iar les 
brabmanes, Vaeirtba finit par remporter J mais il aemblc an d^but 
qne VHvanutra ait ravuntagep car il a^emparc de la vachc du bratusanc 
sans rencontrcT de r^sLstanec, Celm-ci declare k cettc occasion : 

Ik^Unydniim bolam U'jo bfdhimtulndm ksamd bahm 
** La foiGo dea Ksntriya est Vigueur I Celle des Biabmanes 

est Patience/* 

Vasistha contmste k-i k force matlrielle des guerriers et b puissance 
spiritucllc des brahmanes. U premiere ae manifesto par la violence t 
c*etit le tejwi. La seeonde cst calme et ron dovine que eon uom est 

Uipf^s^ 


I iVtW \UVP- k PP- ^ 

SMO) iUlk «i^W,onlzfi If. rt I plindrllfi kuT 

trmlikknl Pflur ■si ^olrmW (.VlydAyl imd i 

rinfl^lMlfr dll ^JirlVtiya luf VjnntMitd Krmil UAim tsrdirt, 

1 Puiiir lui o-xljcit^ f'tceiii ilc c’tlrto lS)S9i p. iiS-r 


y, j-AAT III. 
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Uti pen bin, en cEet, V^vamitm vaincu doit conifisaer k 
atip^TiorLi^ (le soil rival et il ic kit pw cea ♦ 

Pauvre force qiie celle deA Ks^^triya 1 La vmie fonee est k 
paL^ 5 «iiue relL>;kiiac Pouf quicoiique a m^\M eut 

k force et k faiblesae. k /Hptfs cst k foioe isupreme/' 

asaoek ici an mot AraAwi^iii mt pti^ dftiiB un sens plus 
que cUicKBiis. II d^^gniiit plws haut la fon^ guerri^re, U vif^Jeur 
plivfiiquc, II esrt rmiinteiifliit mionyme de bfil« et signltie “ force 
m general . Si nous b prenoiis dans son accept ion k pins atriete, 
force guerriere, sbppnae au tupas qui est k piiisaaiico spirit uclle 
on reUgieuae {brahm 7 ttrjds). Ckat pourqnoi Viivamitra, qui akdonne 
ail iapas, dnit par acqu^rir non seulement lea privil^gea dea btahmanes, 
Tentr^ dans k caste sacerdotale, mnk encore et surtout 1 immortaUtc I 

tipih<ir m htinh Indn^jm mha 

" Abrn, Kaiiaikft ( = Vlsviimitra) hut avec Indra le Soma." 

Cet i^pisotlc illustre, dkn exempk singulicrement net, Ikncienne 
r^ketion de Chandoff^i. iip ‘iS, telle que noua Ikvons restuiirec. Il 
appKirte en outre des precisions nouvelles cn ce sens qu^il attrihuc cn 
prihcipc le ^njMnf all bralimane et k an II scmhle qu on 

trouve ici reclio de ceTtaiiie-s specuktiona destine a fonder en droit, 
lea privileges du hrahniaiie siir k possession du tapis. Aii^isi longtenipa 
que k croyance a k Biip^riorit^ do tapis fut solidenient ^tabliep les 
hrahmaiies durent chcceber rutiliser an niieiix de leurs intirets. 
{] suffoait^ pour y nTtinwir, de tnettre lea trois^iyri: rojoSp Unm^^ 

8vmI>olc« de k force mat^rieUe, en lektioii avec lea trok castea 
iuf^rieiires et de r^rver le tapas, flource du pouvoir spiritueb a la 
CHste sacerdotak. Le i^ifc de k ktte eiitre Vasktha et Vkvamitra 
trahit probfthkment des prc^cupationH de ce genre. 

» * ♦ * • 

Lkxcursbn que nous vcnOiiB de faire sur le ilomnino dc ^^pop^e 
contirme les induct loiii^ pr^c^cntea. Re venous tlonc vera k Ckatid^fja 
et cherchons-y dkutres alterations qui pulsacut etre d^elc^ par 
rapplieation de k memc m^tbode. 

Nous avails d^ja Veconnu dans Chatido^pt^ vi, 2, les traces d'une 
eosmologk qui ^tait primUivoment fondik aur Poppcwition da tapxs ct 
des trois ifaua. Plus turd, sous rinfluence dcs idika vedanta, cc 
plumlisme ^vokie vera k monisme : k tapis cst alors mmipl^^c^ par 
I Eire (flat) d'oii sortent aueecsaivement les trok 
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Les chapitres vi. 3, 4, 5, G, a^v<>Ioppctit Iw iilfea uti 

chnpitns 3. On voir qo'uti exaitieo attentif ponriet C-galpment 
tl'y (lw:oiiVTir (lc8 rewtfts tin pliifiiUaTnc imcwn. 

Voiui comment 8pimrt intorprfete I? chapitre 3; “ hn y juJnctrant 
comiue pertno dc I’Ktrc supreme prmliiit k multiplk-ite, k divt■^9it^ 
dcs etres; dans chacun il cotMatige los tmk factcuia en praportbus 
varices, si bieii que eliaquc cf^aturc participe de chacun dcs trois.” ‘ 
On ne pent marquer plus clairomcnt le t’Oiitraate entre 1 Ette 
unique et lu mat ifere triple. 

NfigUgeons provkoiremont le chupitre 4. I*ea chapitrea 5 et 6 
dont k second est k pen ptfei k repetition du premier, insUtent forte* 
Dient aur la diversity des aspects de k matiere oorreapondant aux 
trok guna. Dana le corps humain, la nourritiire (an nd, qui re proven to 
le factciiT IrtiiKJs) apparait sous tmk aspects t Teau (/ipfjs, qui representc 
le factcur rrtjfls) appamit sons trois aspects ; liHilat [tfjuM, qui d^signe 
1(! [JTcniior f^oiis iroifl 

A miaoTi ilc trok astjccts pour cliacun des trok facteiirs mnteriek 
(jnjio), Oil distingue aiiisi neuf fttfpwts priiicipaux ile la matiere dans 
lt5 corps huaiftin, 

KxftiiiinoiiH le cliapitrc 4. II tmitc dcs ph^iomiiies cosmiqiica, 
soleil, lime. etc. Ui loi de symetric voudniit qu’on cut ici, comme 
aux kapitres suivants 5x3-9 wpeds. C’eat bkn ce que nous 
ofirent les pnragrapbes 3, 3, 4 ; 

1 2, tmis aspects du Soleil corresponilant aiix trek giim ] 

^ 3. trek aspects de la Lunc c&rrespondatit anx trok gutm . 

J 4, trok aspects de 1'Eclair correapordant aux treis gum. 
MnlheuTCiisement k paragmphe 1 introiluit trok nouveauX aspects, 
ce qui rempt la sym^trie cn portant a douKC le total. Ce paragrapbe 1 
inoiwe trok aspects du feu ; 

un aspect rouge correspondent a tejns ; 
im aspect blanc eO'rrcspondaut i djws | 
un aspect noir correspondant i tiiHUii, 

(le parngraphe uc rempt pas sculemcnt la symetrie. 11 cat, quant 
an fond, siiiictf^tetoire. II wt ckir, eii edet, que le Sfeleil, la Lune, 
rEclair, dont il eat questbii aux § 2,3. 4, iltsierfl, aux yeux dea anciens 
arloratciirs du frtjww, dcs manifeatations du Keu. Ces trek paragmphes 
trallcnt done des mauifestatioiui coamiques du Feu et le pamgraphe i 
qui ell park d’nne mankre vague, stins aucuno speciiication, detruit, 










j* mzYumKi— 

ma\ h. propMj. r^uilibrc de« d^vdoppement^ «t le litJftQi^ciiient dcs 
idica.^ 

D'oii provirnt done ce pamgrapke pourf|itoi Fit-t-on intTOltdt 
AU debut du chapitne 4 ? 

Obaervoufl qu'apra avoir oppose FEtni uinquo aiix trom facteurs 
raat^rids, Ff//M«i>jd ue di&tUigiie ei^ite dWejs a^pecta di?a 
plieiiomenefl ct di?a ^tres qiie pour les niiuener k ime Uuit^ fouda- 
menUlcp Soled, Lune, Eclair, nc sont qu'eiitit^s vetbales ; m, moelle, 
voix, ne Milt que dm manifeatationi du etc. Lc coutmate^ 

autrefob 61 net, eiitrr k et lea pi^gretisiveiDent effae^. 

Mills dana Ic toxte prLniitif, inapire de Fani-ien phimliame, le^ etres 
HiiThamaiiia teb que Ic Soled et la huiie> devaient etre eon^ua comme 
r^idt^nt de Funion du tnjxts et des troiR On peut done aupposer 

line nkbetiou du chapitre 4 analogue k Mlk-ei; 

{1} Cette divinity (le on m lunnifestanl rtoua la fomie du 

feu, produbit le Soleib b Lunc, T Eclair. 

(i) aspect rouge du Sobil cat Faspect du ; Faspect bbne 
est celai de Fean; Faapect noir fst i^lui tie la iiDumtiire. 

(3) L'aspect rouge de b liUne Fnspcct du ffjW, ['aspect blaiic 
ml celui de Feaii; Faspect noir eflt celai de b uourriture. 

(4) yaspect loage de F Eclair cst ceiui du Faspect bluncest 
celui de Feau J Faspect noir est ceiui de la nciurriture. 

On obtient aiusi uu chapitre 4 en quatue panigraphes, d'uue 
longueur sensibbruen t ^gale a celle des ebapitrea vobius et exaotenLent 
sym^trique aiix deux cliapitreii suivants^ pms(|Ue construit aiir le 
Beh^me 3 X 3. 

Plita tanlp sous Fiiifluence du monbme i?oddijfa, le ^tant 

* L’iiK^belcDto cliimilciit il&liv ic lidMc qyc Sciiurt m. 

dc ri, 4: 

^*Apfiw flToir BHAlTid Ic fecu Ic la laiw, FHftir cn frol^ napccta 

ITititknlLnt i ^T\e^ iripb fidgiiw, b texlir teirlrtlt a non point do depart r 
niJcUt ou ^lair m wnl ^tt'entit^ vcrbalca^ la r^aUt^ pc^fomljc Kmt^ 

eJatm lea trcb romiKiwU i\u\ y Hint raKwmbliiw, Qiii mdl iM*, «&it datiH Icur c^ncuco 
Uiua ka elm; U ~mi fondA h pj'^teiwlnc 11140 ricn tl'irchappo aux pri+ca dt aa con- 
haiaaanco/' (AVu/^ ii^ p. SSab 

Ht plua ktin t " l«s phcnom^TiH liLEniiicuK |ilu«i OB moilii trarctu^ par L'amlim 
ct Hnkiant pary r?tamb«r, l efrq , h mpIcFU la Tilnc, T^claLr appaTaiflwnt aliiAl ArupanilMl 
TOJiLiaf k* Uiamala upreU, oomme autant iPirinaniUionji dimitca dc chacuno dca 
r^oHA nil ih iw meuront ct qoE dr-nrinii^ni bttf j Iroia compoAanla p, 

iJ'ai Miuliiitk^ L 4ka«rin k* licnai^ iaronriliabkfl. H j’ on pent distingurr tm|a 
HTom^iwiiA ilu wbiX d* la S™^ di? U q'mi va pa* d& nloniB iln Fou, pfim-^ip^ 

aiixkplc. Fm ootPr. li k fcoklU la Imk-, tkilah-^ api^mkacnl birq t'Oiiim# dr* pbc- 
aonv^fm aJiM, k. ^i, ^ trop, ear il rat ua priocLpo onireriiel. 
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remplAc^ par le snl ct tons lea asp^ts Je h. innti^re HppnmiasBiit TOnune 
derives lie cc principe unique, le parujiniplie 1 cessa d’etre orthodoxe. 
On le moililitt meeauiquenient Sana uotici ilu sens in de la sym^trie 
en rep^tant ii picpos da Feu « qui Mart dit du Sokil, de k Lune et de 
l Ecbir Ell memo tempu, cheque parajtmphe a enncliLsaait de 
forniulea vddantktes destin<kia k bLre «dtir de I Etre soua 

k tmiUipHeit^ des apparencea. 

Un autre passage de k Cftuiu/wi «mfirme indirectement ti® 
vuea sur revolution de vi. i, trok chapitrea H, 12 et 13 de k 
IV* Pnrtie, considfrrent I'eaprit {punifo) da Solcil. celui de k Lune 
et celui de I’Eckir tomnie identiques a,ux troia leus du roaitre de 
makoti. c’esfc*h-dire m\ trok manUeatationa d’Agnl. 

!V, 11, Le feu central n’est pas difl^rent de I’esprit quou vuit 

dans le Soleil. . 

IV, 12, k' fen meridional n’est pas difffrent de leaprit quon 


voit dans k Lune. , . 

IV, 13, U feu oriental n'eat pas different de leaptit quon i,oit 

dans I'Eckir. . ^ 

II appamit ainsi que toutes lea parties de k CAutrdesja a out pas 

m cxpuiil^ea avec b meme sev^ritf, Telle conception aexpr.me 

encore sur certains points qui a censur^e ailleurs. 


Une double conclusion bc dfgage de ce qui pr^n. « est posaible. 
en observant lea riSgles de b de r^tabli^, dans les 

Ic sens piinliral de certains passages volontairement tkformw, 
L’application de cette indthode h la ChSndofftfa pvrmrt de d^-ouvrir, 
sons k monisme supetficiel, un pluralkme dans lequel lea troia gum - 
Terre, Eau, Chaleur-Lumieie, sc subordonnent a an principc supeneut, 

le (apa». 
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tSJ/fV.-lAM.VlJ.! AyD VALL.'tHlIADFA A 
By 8. K- Bk 

X bis verv inttresting article in T^p jc*^ 

mv siieieste^l date ot the SHkhS-^iidi-nh of Valkbliade^.! (JfJJ.S., 
‘pp* f )* PiofesaoT Keith trira hia beflt to niinntiue 

the importance of the pos&ipc in Sarvinanda’s commentary, '^bicb 
not on^kea a mfcrence to the Ka^mrmka VaUabLad^ a hot actually 
h 1 verae No. T‘B from bb Prober Ke.th expre^ 

bis belief that the citation k » merely an interpolation ; J’j't 
statement probably appeared too .t^ceping. he basteoa J'’ 
mther “ an intelligent addition of acme eenbe - ^ 

be n facetiona wav of solving the proVdem; but the proih-m doe. not 

appear to he oo e^ay, and the H«e«tion of f ^ 

it does not help to 1 h= doj^matic in the absence of defimte and fairly 

fondiiisive (evidence. r f , 

Pn,f,«,or Krith’.i .rpiraent, on H.i, yct'c »rc '« ‘‘™' ' ; 

vi„ei„p. 1 c.n..ot .m. 1.» vi,.« timt >“ ' 

i> onxlBfly oI the kiiiil thet Mii 1* iMerpol«'e'l “'*11 e^, for 
Xr'TrreWU .tor hophorooh On ,h.e poht. “0 
is poisibLo escepl the impression one demes Iron, t 

whWl the cartientar ps^spe «™". “ ''''' “ .f,'” . 

oommentotorW prselioe, “hieh does not preohde oitohol, of on .n^trn- 

,n«,io„ opnin “ithont nny decided in sny <' 

L snethilt, in it “hU* nonid jnsttfy m. m holdtnp timt .1 
interpnlstioti: snd the onn.ol p-ovin* that it » ».rh hm o" ''■»-■ 
rtrsllepe it. Fnrfemor Keith spesho of y™”. 7'' °! 
e,lotion •■: bnt them i. nothmp estmorjiyry ,,, 

nnoie of the sothor olonp “ill. the name of the /'y' ' ‘ ^ 

rptomtioo i. nmde. Kor is it o tet that oo pamlle " 

thU pmcedore in .ho mat of the Jli-ortos™. , m^ e'^Kyh 
aUeses. It is true that Sarvananda s genera pr ^ 

hriofly either the name of the atithor or that of t le 

ii.aJontraet«.Uonn;lmt»oebeitalioneamalsoto1iefoan . ^ 

Pt. ii, p. 21 t t«l*o- « irT-J».?olm« nasono- 

n^aifjanjatii bhatt[itam^‘S^ jajfutiy dc+ 

1 A-,i™b'asd*vM«« of i.i.h Ih. cl S«r.Aa« 2 d.. ed. 

Trirauiinim^ pi- iii 
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Pt, ii, p. 32 : (nihfl ra mfithah. 

(hj in another form ! 


Pt. J, p. 34 : iVi pfirnarandmh, 

Profeswor Keitli u\^ fintb it extraorrlinaty that not merely the n/iine 
but also the tlejicription K&t'inTTaka should be employed in the citation ; 
hut I fail to sec anything nnuBual m tliatinguiahinp an author bv 
Wlity, especially when such a diffcTentiation is u^ful m inurking 
the Valhibbadeva of the SubhasiidtyiU from the scholiast VaIInhha<ieva, 
whom also Sanunanda quotes twice simply as Vallabha with a pointed 
roferenco to hb romnicntarics on ^^ihipah"^ (pL ii, p, 23} and Kfimatu^ 
(pt, ii^ p, 3SO), It docs not help critical scholarship to suspect inter- 
polatbn at every step, simply because the particular ptutsaffc may 
happen to l)e at variance with accepted opinion with rrganl to the 
date of the iminewhat dnhioiss tejrt of an anthology. Ho must have 
indeetl Wn a very ^"intelligent*’ scribe who coidil not only find 
an apt illust ration from an antholog>' but also give the name and 
precise dest:ription of ita compiler* 


Professor Keith's next nrgTitncnt that Riin.^5nation’s text in general 
is suspiciously corrupt iloes not appear to possess nmeh weight. At 
least, the flutliehticity of the passage in (lueation Foceives support 
from the fact that the reference also occiira independently in the 
manuscript^ noticed by f^agiri S^aatrT in Kis Effort (No. 2, p, 2(?). 
Professor Keith, however, iittempta to mipport his general argument 
of a faulty text by referring to a passage which fhmananda pJirporte 
to quote from Durffm/it but which U given entirely differently in the 
Durdhila-vftii of flarapnilcva. which Professor Keith takes to he the 
work citefl by fkirvatiandn. It is. however, not clear at all that the 
^ifshaln-vrtti of f?iinu)ndeva was actually meant hv Sarvaiianda, 
for neither the full title nor the author’s name appears. It would 
seem, on tho other ham 1. that it is not a caw of confusion or faulty 
text-tradition, but of n reference prolinbly to another unknown or 
lost work, which .lealt with dufshota usages in the same way as 
SaranadevA'fi work does. Anftwht notes a IhtTfhafti by Kaksita. 
presumably jraitrcira Rnk^ite, which is quoted by Ujjvaladatta 
m bis commentary on the Vif^di-mltrai (ed. Aufreclit. ii, ST ; in, IfiO; 
Tk ^ ^ipposition that Sarv'Snanda refers to a work other than 

^flt o Sarapadeva gams further support from the fact that while 
tiir^'n from its second verse, was not composed 

“r" "”*■ ““p™*'™ 

t iM riot DfiaintaiiiHl that iSaminjinda’s 
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text, fts it »tuinJs, M faultUifi, Wc must make allownnce for mifl- 
()Uotatiaii9, often made from memory, usual in commentorics, for even 
u rarefnl writer like ainmmiita sometimeB miamiotea \ but it oiimot lie 
(wul, in the nWnce of definite eiridente, that PimanflUda’s work errs 
ver%' mueh in thi^ dirwlion. ^’o^ ean we deduce from such mia^ 
quotations, even if they oeeur, that the teit-trndirioii is faulty. At 
any rate, it has not been proved yet that sneh liberty has been taken 
in the text of Pnivanaiula as would admit the possibility of rc^rntding 
the passage in question as an interpoLitioii. 

The problem, therefore, is certainly not as simple as Pmfessor 
Keith wonld like us to think, and SarvanandA’s citation of 
Vnllabhadcva cannot be so eomplaccntly dismissed. Professor Keith’s 
contention really narrows down the queation to two main issueB 
whieh are in the nature of nltcnintives, vii, (i) whether we should 
reganl, as Professor Keith mnintnins, that the passage in SarvBnaiida, 
which refers to and quotes from Ki^mlraka Vallabhadeva's Su- 
fcAoiuVdvflfi is “flii intelligent addition of nonto scribe", or (ii} w-hether 
the poetical quotations in the which conflict with the 

date of Vallnbhadeva thus indicated by gar^-inando'e reference and 
quotation {assuming the paPFage to he genuine), are to be rc^^ided, 
as I (fupgested, as later Interpolations in a work which is admittedly 
a compilation or an anthology. It is difficult indeed to balance the 
probabilities, and 1 fully admitted the difficulty in my previous article; 
hut it is clear that no substantial reason has yet been urged for 
regarding Sarvannnda's passage as an interpolation in the text, 
and that therefore there is no other alternative than take the 
St(bha>ii(4mU os prior in date to ^rvananda's commcntaiy in 
which this passage occum. Professor Keith imagines that hia views 
hove been shared hy other scholars, but so far as 1 know, attention has 
never been drawn to the passage in quest ion, nor have the difficulties 
which this passage has raised ever been disciiased. It is true that the 
acceptance of my suggest ion would involve the assumption of 
a large number of interpolntions of verses of presumably later pwts 
into the present text of the iSuiAosiVtft'oli; but the as 

1 have already ahown, was an anthology in current use (as opposed 
to the whose manuscripts even have become rare}, 

whose text cannot be and has not been regarded os poking an 
inviolable sanctity, and in which it would have been easy to interpolate 
at later time.s verses of reputed, especially Kaslimirian, authors. 
As I have discussed this aspect of the question at some length in my 
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previoiifl article on the subject^ and as Professor Kekh'a criticism 
Joes not make any fresb suggi^tion on this pointi I refrain from 
nx^apitiilating my nrigumonts here. It is somewhat surprisinjif 
however, to find Piofcssor Keith asserting that “ renson Hiiggests 
that it is more lopcal to suppose one interpolation in the Jlkd-mnHiJsm 
than many in the SubhasMrati It U certainly a more simple 
procwlure, hut I cannot see how it ia more logical; for it b not good 
logic to measiiTO the balance of probahLUty, always and espwMaliy 
bi thb particular case, by tlio mere quantity of Jiiterpolations m the 
respective texts* To a critical biquiry it is immaterial whether the 
numljcr of intcr]>ohitions bi the one text, or the other b one or many* 
BO long as other facte may he mlduced to point to the reaBonahlc 
prohahilLty of regarding a ]Miss&ge or passages as genniae or intcr- 
]»hited. In spite of Professor Keith^a very able, if somewhat 
niiwarrantcilt arguments, nothing definite has yet lieen urged to pnive 
tliut i?arvananda"s passage b in reality an intert^flatioii into Ida te.xt \ 
would it not he more togk-4il to suppose that the passages in tlie 
iSii&MxifJivi/i, wldch really conflict with the date luggcsted by f^arva- 
namla'g reference, arc bter interpolations bi a work w hich w as in the 
nature of a current anthobgit-al compilation t 

Professor Keith very pertinently refers to the negative value of 
my suggestion; for the date achieved would hardly he of rtuy practieal 
use when tlie snspicion of interpolation b inseparable fpmi the text 
for which the newr date b obtained. 1 must admit that the result 
obtained by itic haa not lieen very encouraging from the practical 
point of view; but nt the same time it makes clear the neceaaity 
of re^jditing critically the test of the Subha^iidmli from ampler and 
better mnnuscript-rnatcriAl, for it must be admitted that Feferson^s 
materiab were not of such a nature as to luuke hb edition the final 
one, more especially when one consi<lcra it in the tight of the present 
imjtdiys 

A few^ more wartb on one or two pointe thIhc^I incidentally in 
Professor Keith^s article. I am obliged to him for his refcrtuice to 
my forthcoming edition of Kitivarman'fi Kjcaka-rmlJm, wdiich is already 
in print and will be puhlbhecl very shortly ^ The work b certainly 
mild I older than the citatiniia of SonNinanda or Punisottamadcva 
would indicate. So fur as I have been able to trace, the earliest 

* SinrQ ifritinn Ihe mbcive Sriiclc my of K^aia-ttTiika hn* hpfll publiahtd 

hy Ihi^ UniTmiity M EXaccl. The imiBca hm bw Siren fulSv diMTDwrd Sfi 

my InUndurtioh to the in*t. 
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writers to quote fmm this poem ure Bhoja (both in lits 8« WAtw^t- 
kvvthdbharam and in hiu $r»SSTa-prakSia) and Snnnsadhu. This 
would furnish the lower liniit of the date of the poem as the second 
or third quarter of the elevii^oth cootiiry a-d. 

1 find myself vuiablc to agree with Professor Keith's views (p. 31} 
reganling the date of the scholiast Vahahhndeva, and am inclined to 
think tliot Pathak’s rather mgenious argument* have not been effective 
enough to set aside Hnltasch'a dating. The evidence citetl by Pat^k 
from KeTrasvamin and Hemacandra does not appear to be conclusive, 
AS there is nothing to show that those are casca of real reference or 
liorroa-ing, or that these later WTiters dUl not themselves borrow the 
passages in question from ^ allabhadeva himself. 












aOPATSAU * 

Bv J* XI. UirvALA 

\ MONO many mylholoijical IstnngH montioneJ in ZoToastrbn 
^ liU'ratufv and ennmufated by tlie kte Proftiaaor Louis 
Casarkelli in his Phih^ophU «%buie dn Paris, 

1884, p- 130, Gopaltah deaerves our special mention. He is the 
tuiin-bull oI the ancient Babylonians, adopted into the mythology oi 
the later Zoroastrian period most probably through the intcrmedJHry 
of the Klamitcs aaturateJ with Babybaian tultiire, GopatJah 

is the name given to him in Pahlavi literiture, and is said to be 
another name for Ayrjmfl. son of Patang and brother of AfrSsiab, 
king of Turan. He resides in the eoantry called S^kapaHtan or xStf irio- 
twrfan, which b situated between Chinistan and Tiirkistaii {ZJMJirfoAwa, 
39, 5; for the legend of AyrSrafl, cf, Darmesteter, ZeiMf-JlvsIa, it, 
p. W, No. 33). zjfliisfafii-i./JftMi: 90, 4, explains the name GfipatMh 
by " king of Gflpat ", and says that GSpat is a country coterminous 
with KrunA'ej on the Imak of the river Daitlk. At any rate there k 
no doubt that Ayreratf was considered by the Pahlavi a7ite« as ruler 
o( (1 non-lnttiiftn c.^imtry adioinii^ Btuti-Vei. He is from head to 
mid-bodv a man. and from mid-body to feet a bull (for illustration, 
cf. Revue d'Aesyriidogie, vol. xsv, No. iv, plate facing p, 184, fig. 3). 
,Vt all times he stays on the sea-shore, and always performs the worship 
of God and always pours the holy consecrated water into the sea, 
thereby dcstroy-ing all noxious CTcatuies residing in the sea (.H 
A'mf 63, 31-41 RivSyat-i-Ddrab Ilortmij/Sr, edited by Krvad 
Xlnncrkji Rustomii Unvala, Bombay, 1932, vol, ii, p. 70}. But his chief 
activity »to keep watch over the bull UaZutjSi, on whose back occurred 
the various emigrations of men of old (ZJi. 9t>, 4 ; Sff, 19, 13}, Thb 

* Tho ifl written In JW.TIJ. (die Gr«t iW-l, fo). 

Le. J hM two dllkrrilicnl point* unilt f U, whirh in.lwole » lal^r. tho jl 

t*U* ptonoocblion c{ the noifif >1*0 in Kir. ii, p. 7il « (.L->,y, 

Kir 2, 2. hu rfn 4 p ( n /i* tVlpri would 

01*00 '• tte lord Ot Iho huU pcfbop. of the H.«.ji»-boM. 

wteh. U««a» U> me that jSpri i. latter o tormnUon of ^pSi «t 

o( o bull loa«.t probobly oau»d by a Pwand orthonraphj. Tte* ^lloR 

wouU nuit tte deiHTfiplion of the mytbologU-al bftnji pivrii in .If.X. It-. 
well, filter oti the i»l mraniflg of ‘hc *" '^imikled to 

be tte name of 0 eonotry, M in fJif. HO. 4. ,,. , .ji j ,j, „ 

The prtibable of this ciOrtptjon ore: d» p diid—dM p ddd d (Ar. a)—do p 

<ld 4 f I—Jo p dd f —Jo p f —or Jo p i ». 


UriPATSAH 
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hull will be killed in fl by So^yaus, v^ho will pjx^parc wltli 

fat anil the juice oE the white lLE>m the drink of Iniiiiortality 
25). He flaid to be immortal (roAii?»“‘rii % I l ib p. TO* 
w'here nif of the inhabitants of Erati-Vej {}fX. 44, 35)* 

But ntx^onljiii; to Hd, 3F 20, and Rik ji^ TO^ Gopat^ah is the &oii of 
Ayrilraffi botu to him as a reconipeuflc for saving Mimuiw^ihr auil the 
I ranians. 

It. seems that iti Paliluvl literature there existed aide by side the 
legend of Ayrersiflj the piooa Tiimniati^ wliieh lanUuiled to in the Avestn 
{yL 9j| 17-18), and the myth of GopatSnh the mati-ballT borrowed 
from the BaVjylonians through the internnedLat^’ of tliu Elaniites. loiter 
ott them two, tile legend and the mj-th, were combined and either to 
Ayfenifl Gopiititth was given as n son as a recompenao for hm piety, 
or ho w'as hiiniielf identified with Gopat^ah, and was thna matle an 
immoTtal, who i« indirectly connected with Bo.^yans in tlie W'ork of 
tlie renovation of the w'orhh Thus we aee that in this Gupat^nli the 
Habylonian mLiu-ljiiIl is clearly rcficeted, not only m his fabulous shapOp 
hut also in his duty the HaSayuS bull. He haa preaerye<l 

his original Ijcnevolent cbaracfer in the Knroafltrmn mythology, and 
is not eoaaideredj like other Babyloruati gods* a destructive creature 
of Almuati bke Nhigii^p.idap w ho was changed into All-Dahaka as early 
as in the periofl of the old Ya^ts. 

ft must be noted here that the deseripfion of Gopat.s^h given in 
MX. 02, 31-0, bus very little m common witli that of the coloi^^it 
hunmn-heaih/^l hulls of the pakee* of tlie Assyrian kings^ aa Professor 
Casartelli says in his Philo^phin^^ ctc*p p* 12t), Gopat^ah has rather 
much in common with Enkidu, the companion of GiLganiea. The 
Tnau'bull appears as sacriheer of animiiLa on seal^ylindcrs of the time 
of Hammurabi of Babylonia {of, fin-rUejicoii thr Vorgi^'^chwhie^ edited 
by Max Ebert, Berlin, 1924, vol. iv, pi. ICE), fig. b)r and perhaps even 
this trait ns sacrificcr ia reflected in bb presumably indirect aasociation 
w ith So^v^ In the sacrifice of the HaSavOs bull. For the same reason 

r 4^ 

the uninterrupted devotion of Oopat^h^ dupng the coum^ of wdiich 
he pours the consecrated water into the sea, has uothing in common 
with the libation scenes in which these humaa-bendeil bulls'arc said 
to carry vases for libation in their kauris (cf* Darmestoter, ZA^ n, 
p. 437, No. 23). 




GLEANISGS FRO^r EARLY URDU ASD tUNDI POETS 
By T-'Orahame Bailev 
I. “A Vision' of Death.” By Ahmab 

rpHK following Waiitiful poem wus foiintl in n >IS. notcliook ckt^ 
J- 174S. Tlie date of the poem ia unknown, but it niuat Iw oUicr 
than the ai8. Wo may put it piovisionally at ltirK»-1700. The 
author's name occurs in the last «.uplet. Nothing is known about 
him, and there arc many poets of tke name. 


^ 

■ - I ..3. 
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L When passed the night and came the day. ’twas then I 
uiicl<'rstood» 

O Ere I had been one hour awake, ah then 1 understood. 

3. When I had drunk the cup of death, my eyes wem opened tiicn; 

4. When on the bier my t*rp«e they placeih ’twaa then I 

understood. 

5. 1 nothing reeked of covering qnUt or cloth, 
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6, When ^neath my %h^ alDti^ they placed^ ^twas then I 

iiiidenstood. 

7, What time tny friends loft me and wont, how foolisli I remiiitiod; 

8, Mnnkiri Nakir both cpjestioned me, ^twoa tlion 1 uiiJoriitotwL 
When came the time of my acoouJit, my eyes weio opened 

then; 

10. 1 road the atatemcnt ol my warks; Hwna then I nndci^tooiJ. 

1L lly life was apcnt, the whole of it, no work-had I to show ; 

1*2. When passed the noonday of my life *tivaa then I understood p 
18, Save God and the apoatle now on Ahmad^s side Wii^s none j 
14. But when I trusted grace divine^ tliea 1 iiiideratooiL 

Tlie [mem contains no cerebral letters except d in cAo(^ 1. T. 
This d is probably not original We find cnr/i7 " ascended/^ porT 
fell ”, ifhul Imur bed ”, 1/ “ brick ”* cM* letter 

jmrhT “ read dhaU “ deflcended 

Peculiariticfl for metrical reaaous are hur<^ for A 110,12 ; htsmb 
for Aijsdfr. I 9; Uifitm for L IL 

in I 4, c^Htiya ia doubtfiii 1 reail it ns e& drh, t hough in this case 
CO la hiutologionl, Tlie sense ap{}eiiT^ to require a word for t'orpae. 
Or ja it auuim, a style of sitting I 
LOj stone; lit, brick. 

1. 7, nprtd is difficult. Iti Dakul the word w'ould mean “ not **, 
which harilly gives aetis^e, aiiil the poem is not Dakni, I am taking 
it ELS fur NaH'u foolish ”. 

1.18, If wc t^talri k^t we must take tom /as helper " supporter 

IL Onomatofoetic* Line^ from Gjridhar Dx%s 
Tlie foliowitig extract Is taken frcjin Narsih Kathrimrit (Nfwih 
Kathamit), a p(H>m by Goiial Candr, ktiowm as Oiridhar Das, 1888^ GO, 
He was the worthy father of a famous sdn^ lljm4 Candr, his aon, 
1850-^tOj is one of the most famous Hindi poets, certainly the most 
famous in tin* last years* The lines convey the impn^ion of 
deafening noise and blinding light. They are a good lost of ability 
to pronounce f atnoothly ami easily. 

Ip Mm ^ I 

2. I ISTTM ■ 

S- ^*7 Tf^ uiTfsE 5r5?T ^ VT¥T i 

» vn TT^ir Try? w?t * 

'* 17TT f^rrff ITT TF*^t 1 

<* unn; nTc Tin it inrr^ i 
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1. TKcre Cflmc a great and awful sound—jpas^Hni gara garafafa, 

2. The pillar split in iwo huge parta—Artitij-w kafa 

3. The glory grew and flashed like suns a hundred thuuBantl— 

jhajaia jhapt jhafapipt. 

4. The demons fletl on seeing the sight— namdra, 

6. Wara Ma,™.ra bhapipi fall the mountaina; httmpi bapipt 
the earth. 

6. Trembled the fserpent, tortoise, boar, and elephant; the sun 
lost hw glorj". 

It b difficult to convey by sound the ideas of splendour arid 
refulgence, but the wonJ jhutmk contains those ideas. It occurs in 
the verb jAonwUi, I 3, and the jA b repeat®! four times in the rest 
of the line, Perhap one might say that the sounds represent®! by 
the letters suggest Iwth noise and daziEling light. 

In the line telling of the flight of the demoim, wo should have 
expcctwl more sibilants, but evidently (Jiridhar wished to emphasbe 
the erashing of their deprture rather than the swishing and rustling 
that ai-€Dmpanied it. 




VllL, PAaT Ilf, 










REPETITION OP’ WOltDS IN URDU, HINDI AND PANJABI 

By T. Grahame Bailey 

I T has been stated many times that the principal idea in the re^titbn 
* of words is that of einphaais or intensity. My oWrvation has 
led me to eondnde that thU la incorrect, and that the true sense m 
nlmost every case is one of the following : — 

distrilmtion (over time, space, or a number of objects). 


pleoaantuess. 
no meaning at all. 

Ill order to make the inquiry practical, St is better to confine it to 
cases of words repeatcrl without alteration. If anyone will in the 
c^ome of his reading take lim consecutive instance of repetition, 
he Will find that 

(L) ishort- w onds are repcat^il far oftener than long. 

(ii) repetition of adjj. or advv. with a pleasant meaning is much 
conunoner than of those with a nasty meaiiing. and when the 
meaning may be either good or bad. the b intcodeiJ. 

(iii) nearly every instance conies under either ifuftrifrri/ioii or 

(i) It follows that we read of a man’s visiting ^Aur ffhar or aSS yaH 
or nhahr sAaAr, hut not (tar lut snJfaHOf dor w* «ti/«naf, and that we 
mi«r expect to hear of ASfAc tyarhe arfiai, mndar sandar *fri_JpI. _or 
cAoti cAot* hrkit/d, but hanily of ‘mar jo’l/ ul 'mar jflA.fam, 

xUbHural xifAftlnit masiturai. or Anw-siwa iawi-sian 


(ii) Stsi sentences 1, 2, 3, below 

(iii) Dislribatim, 

adhdt adkeli “ eight annas each ”, 

(AU- (ATA hatao " explain conectly 

Ji, 

cippa cappa pSm “ (our inches of water all along ■*. 

zik ie mb bar* barr padtddr " all the important leaseholders of the 


(corrcctnefls 9p^^E'ad o^vor 


diiitrict ”, 

ghapffhan ir^pcatedly ” (at each ^Afifi). 

Repeat«l verlis come under thb heading ; the idea is either 

continuance or repetition of action 

dekh drkh Aur, Pj. «x Ac "looking repeat«lly ^ 

(Pi ) Uirdrd liJttffd “ through continued walking - 
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(PjO “ while heating up ” (»pread over ftoitiB time). 

Pka&itiinett. This often corresponfis to out nice mid ", or 
the slang " jolly old ", " good old 
garm gafm rfud nice, hot Tnilk ”, 

Zal W larbute ** watennelons, nice and retl ", 
thatiM fAandi ham " refreshing breeze 
tn) img ja “ now off you go, nice and quick 

SomotiiDcst no r™l meaning ia discernible. People have got into 
the habit of repeating cerUia short words, and do so without thinking; 
the very shortness of the word seems to demand repetition. I knew 
an Englishman wtio alwajis said very veiy ■\ never simply “ very 
Before one can ebiin that the main thought m emphasis it must 
lie shown that other ideas ate impossible. Examples must be found 
in which emphasis is the only posaibb idea, and is due solely to repeti¬ 
tion ; many emphatic phrases contain repeateil wordsi but the 
emphasis would not be less if the wonl occurred onk once. In fact 
we shall see that often the very reverse of eniphasb is in the minH of 
the speaker. Let us examine a few cases. 

(1} §&ri gt^rl hSlikd kl t/il hll “ tlic rosy clieeks of tlie prettily 
fair girl 

(2) tkan^ hat^ " a refrcsliing summer bnM^ssc 

(3) pio off gftrrn, garm "" here you arts nice hot tea 

(4) ivift aids kfiiYA g^e they sat down in separate places 

Xow if the idea of emphasis were present, these phrases would 

mean:—* 

(1) the hectic cheeks of the deathly JkiIp girl; (2) a piercing winter 
wind t (S) scalding tea, niueh too hot to drink before the train goes; 
(4) they sat ahsointely alone. 

We have had it impresfleil upon us that repiHitiou means cIllph^lHis, 
and we ^hall feel Inclinefl to say ofFliand that the following expressions 
arc emphatie, bat a little study will convince us that they are not. 

(5) Mm M shuTH* sAtifu' mr “ in the early days of the work 

(6) v&h i{mbhi abhl aga th^ he had not long lieen there ” i quite 
different from voh lo ml pfikuntii iki " he had arrived at that 
very moment 

17) atoc Mr Wo " now, my hoy, the truth {throughout your 
answer) ", 

(S) ihk thlk hal Mrr ** work it out correctly ”, But note that> if 
the Ifcoy gets the aiu^wer " Rs, *23-11- 9 the teacher^ wishing to tell 
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him tluit liis AtAWCT is “ absolutely rightwill say (wmAora 
javdb thik tblk hai; he will say bt lkull (ktk hai Similarly “ entirely 
wrong ’• will be bi’ihttt galat, not gahl gakL 

(9) iiwftTnc ila oi«Jar oarfar " some time or other within ft month ^. 

(10) somvSr se pahie jxihle “ some time or other before Slonday 

(11) ham tin tin admi prastat JloiJ when Haris Candr uses these 
words, he means “ here we ore, three of us ereiy time, for every work 

(12) Hint M (Jm das j(an likhf, w rlr 6ftT javSb «a diyn ; this 
literally meane “ on several oceasiona 1 sent you ten lettere one filter 
another, but you didn't answer any". Actually, no doubt, he 
wrote a couple of titaes irntl got aus^wer. 







I' 















({RAMMATWAL mMENCLATVRE: t'.V.Vi'CmS IKI' 

By T. fiHAHAME Bailey 

TN the tdchins ol Indmn languages much confusion is cau^ by 
I the invention of names for id«is v-hieh cither have well known 
..m«. .Wr, «r do oo. «,.« .oy oo».o. Thi. 
u«.tnl pramnotiml note. v«y Miosc o«ml 

to e».mimtton, l«o«o»o c»odi,Uto .« often »nl,.mil..r «.tl. tie 
term, emplored. We .lioaki .void nttoektoB hbeh to the monh, 
eontornetton., nnd pknm® »f <!« I*"!™'?' nc «te trmehtng. nnd - Uen 
. ™nm i. neee-«ty it .hmild 1« ™« «•»«■'>• ‘‘"8k*'' 

" ltob«t.wintl.tr..tio.e>.tnindomfroinlM«tt.’.f7ro,»«.r. Unde, 

verl» rre lto.1 .m,»mVt»e. t»l..dtV,b, iompliie.. fi™i.tire<t. >»»■■ 

Lwm., 1. will tantly 1» Ite'^vt.! tW t"* »«“»* 

l»,n eotooJ to todifte on. or, nt tl.e mo.., tmo Tta. 

mean . fSoS niooe i ‘ j 

I ^ od : dead i f ""*",''"'?.,1 

mdptio.'l; tonfi.ioUim. jdiio uid rahm w fat «e hme ^ 

uoLtmrf nnd, for tie mort pmt, nneoutk names to rndteat. eigW or 

nine nonia, mtarly «t. spmtiai name per «oto. 

todirol refer to two prwtiealnr idiom., and mrieroo™. to ■'F*- 

»„e of . hr « need . name . I wonld .Wngiy 

clean Mteep of them all. They are oonfn.mfi. awkwartl, and n»let». 

I never myself use any of them. ^ 

The teacher can say “ to^clay we arc going diecUM 

able ” or -h^jm “ begin ” : nr “ 1 ^ ^ f 

pemiksion or dc«m or habit or repetition.’’ Tlie simplest wo s 

ait^ tu^flrt X ■ 

Another obi«=tionablc won! is Wchave - pmpositjon 

well established as a technical term. d- 

En^h prepositions often follow their word. 

gof in bv "; or as the wearj' nurse said to the mtellectual ^tie 

after having read aloud to him, “ what did you choose that ImmIl to 

t» read to out of for!" In my ttsmhing I afway. my preposition , 

„ml never hna it letf to mry dilKeuity or died forth nay ,»■*«»"■ 
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As u faatt«T of fact, if y^i^h to l>e lugiibrioualy occorati;* we ^haM 
have to say that Urdu and Hindi have prepositions, pofltpoaitions, 
and prepostpoaitionSp for some alwayg prcoedci some always follow, 
and HO£ne may do botb^ What ia the unJortunate student to say ? 

The aim we ahonld set before ourselves is this :~ 

as far as possible (i) avoid coining new ternia; (ii) \m well known 
terma, and use them with theb- usual meanings. 

Thus, iE we use tmnsitive and btransitlvc we must not chanj^e 
their connotation ; we must not equate transitive with “ verba 
requiring ne ”, and intrans. mth “ verba not requiring nc Some 
trans. verha never need fie, and some intruns. verbs always need it 
with certain tenses. 

It ia difficult to know what to call the case which Ui Pj+ and U. 
oociirs with all prepositions. Oblique ” and " General Oblique ” 
have been suggested. They ate unsatisfactoiy, for the case is only 
one out of four oblique cases in Pj, and out of two in U, Perhaps 
we might call it Prepositional, which, though a new nuinci carries its 
meanmg on the surface. 

The Casi^ of Nouns and Pronouns in Uedu^ Hindi, and 

Panjabi 

In Latin, Greeks and Sanskrit natic names are given to definito 
forms. The syntuN^ of these forms ts a different matter^ Each case 
may have ten or twenty uses. If we are to employ the same names in 
Patijalu Hindis und Urdu, we must do so hi the same way i we caunot 
make^ say, ablative or dative, equivalent to ^ or ka^ for either ae or 
ktj may repreisent a Latin genitive or dative or accusative or ablative. 
A prepossition governs a certain case, but It m no part of the ease, 

fis moans ghjr mi ; ia acciia. Are we to call ^har 

also accus. ? fjbar is In a certain case, hut ^har-fni is not a case. 

Again, /xeni ;tapfly (gcnitivcj is ; the Urdu noun corresponds 

to a noun in the genitiv^e, why call it ahtativc ? A Greek dative may 
iwlcr ^la stand for a Latin ablative, hut we do not, therefore, inaisfc 
on saddling Greek with an ablative ease. The term ” case-phrase " 
has been suggested. But before we speak of a dative case-phiase 
we shall need to decide whether it is a Latin, Greek, or Sansk-rit dative, 
and also which of the ten or twenty meaninp of the dative it bears* 
Hindi and Urdu nouns have three cases, nom*, voc., and a thiTtL 
which may be called prepoaitionaL It is used with all prepositions 
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including iic. Thua bahim, bahim, bahiitS. ProiKnina will need an 
agent C4ise : voh “ they "; ««, «nA3. I iniiat plead guilty to having in 
various books given long lists of unoeocssary cases, and couunittcd 
the absurdity of making a preposition part of a case. 

It seems to me that in no cirtumstanees should a prepoaitioti be 
included in a case, but when a name is njquured for a definite/wwt 
there is no objection to choosing the oeaicst ot most' suitable of the 
well-knowTi ease names, gen., dat., abl., loc., etc. 


Funjabi requires five case names. 



mosque 

biVa “dooT.^^ 

* 

Siny. 


Ptar, 


nom. m/mt. 

hu^il 

rnmltid 

ftuV 

prep' tnit&lt 

hU^e 


fcO*fd 

1cm;, wmmT//i 

bu'e 

mmJUl 

bd*t 

abl. 

bu'td 

wanting 


vise, masltte 

bu^ea 


6tPi!CI 

Pronouns need at least three 

more: agent, dative, and geo. 


Si Jiff, 

Pftir. 

nom. irtilr, ** 1 ” 

0- “ he 

ast, aftt 

0“ 

prep. m€fe 

M, [0‘de] 

ceA4 

o'jid, [o'rtrf de\ 

loc. mere, inerT 

[os] 



abl. m&hfi 


sathd 


ag. 

os 

tihfl 

o'imI 

gen. menu 

[o‘dd, osrfuj 

iadffd 

[flVfwl <11] 

datr mjii3 


[o'fwi ufl] 


The loc. forms mer?, o'ftf are always adjectival, agreeuig with a 
loc. plur. noun. Other adj. forms have also been included. 


Addendum. The Fimt Pujii. 4 l Feminise in Uedu 

Se*me doubt aeemfl to eiist as to the proper fom of the verb in 
the 1st plur. fem., and it has been asserted that the masc. form must 
be used- This is true of only one case. 

(i) When a woman speaking of lieiself alone uses the plur., the 

viTh and ndjj, ate masc* *—- 

ham to abhl ale hail Tm cotding now 
This reminds us of Greek usng^. Cl Euripides Ale. 383, where Aleestis 
is referring to hemell. 


5ia GRAMMATICAL : UNNECESSARY NAME^i 

(ii) If sevenil women speak, tlie verb is fcm. Two cusea arise 
{«) when a pliir. fem. noun is insertecb 

ham i'Aa tahi /Ai " we three sisters were break- 

fasting^'. 

(A) w}ien then? is do noun. A good example occurs in Izad's Ab i 
Hay^t p. 74 of 1917 ed., where he rtmkei^ some ttfomen sav : — 

jab tak AawwrT bat m kah ™ pila^ “ until you say what 
we want, we shall not give you water *\ 

Two examples from Prem Cand are 

bam mb kl sab poi^i “ we shall all go ”, 

Qp ha diyd khiVi haJ, to mth kis ke rah^T ** what w^e oat is 
your gift, then with whom else shall we stay I ** 

In this last case (w hen there is no noun) some speakers are inclined 
to favour the mase., but among good famUjea the fcin. is used. 



the ilEASlSG AM) USAGE Of CAUSAL VERBS IN URDU 

AUD PANJABI 
By T. Orahame Baiuev 
1. Mkaxiso 

T he causal of an intransitive verb roeaiiu to cauEC Romwiie or 
something to perform the action which the intr. verb indicates: 
fti/wi “function”, ctilam “cause something to function”. AV»iit 
this there is no debate. ’The question of causals of tr. verbs is not so 
easy. It is important to Imj entirely practical, and if we cannot get 
univcnuil rules we must try to make general rules helpful to both 
students and scholam. To tins end we must, as far as possible. ^ 
weU-kuown woids, and use them in their ordinary sense. New 
grammatical terms or oUl ones with new meanings arc worse tlinn 
useless. A student says : “ How am I to express ‘ make him sleep, 

make him <lo it * ? May 1 say ttsko »ul(io, mka karSo ? If not. tell 
me what to say, and give me a rule for it which I can easily follow. 
He is entitled to a reply; more than that, he is entitled to a reply 
which w\\\ he of real tifec to him, 

People speaking of trans. verbs mean “ verks ordinarily trails. , 
for most trans. verKs can, at least on rare occaaons. be used intran* 
wtivcly (“This mutton eats wellAgain, nearly all of them may 
dispenso with their object, though retaining their trans. sense^.^ hor 
our present purpose this distinction is unimportant. Thus sec 
and “ hear ” arc tranfl. verbs, hut are intrans. in “ the blind see, the 
deaf hear ”, “ Kill ” is trails., hut the object is suppressed in “ if a 
glance could kill 

The CRuaals of verbs which are onlinarily trans. mean " causo 
a thing to be done ", i.e. they are the causals of the passive of the 
original verb. If we wish to say “ he made the blind sec and the 
deaf hear ” we cannot say (iiidA3 ko dikhii^ attr bahfO ka sumya \ 
this sentence, which is perfectly correct Urdu, means he showed 
something to the bUnd, and related something to the deaf. 

We may put it otherwise. The direct object of one of these cansals 
is not the doer, but the thing done ; or again, if the tnmaal of a trans. 
verb is put in the passive, the nom. is the thing done, not the doer. 

cinhi likkSlijal “ the letter was caused to lie written ”, not miiwsAi 
Hkkm gaya “ the clerk was made to write i 
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but the passive means not '' he was niade to forgive ” hot 

** forgivclle^l8 was obtained for bis sin, his ain was eauaed to he 
forgiven We can say pai^ lulSe rpu, hut we may not translate 
*' the boy was made to rob '' by hfkd luldid 
We can therefore make a universal rule 

Jfa/v.—The causal of an ordinarily trans. verb, when it 
ejdstSj may always mean “ cause something to be done '■ ; and it is 
neV'Cr wrong to use it with this meaning. To this rule there U no 
exception. 

Further, we can make a second rule :— 

Smind Rn!e .—For the caiiaaLs of onliiiarily trana. vcrlxs the 
meaning " cause to do ” is not permissible^ whether the original verb 
LB used “ absolutely ” or not, i.e. wbqtber the object La expressed or not. 
This rule may he conBidered universal+ but if it W'ere claimed that 
stolid “ leam ” ia always trans.^ it would come in here as 
nn exception, and the rule would then he gencraU not uni vernal. 
It U a matter of indifference. It is certaidy correct to ^y O 
^oT e she has been taught, put up to it 

pitana means ** cause to he drunk khii^lm in the best usage 
means cause to be cateii:r uot cause to eat, A phrase like hfke khiMe 
ffai' Ls contrary to good idiom^ but I have heard it. 

The following verljs are indiffErently trans. and intrans.^ hut it 
must not he assumed that the trans. is the cauBal of the intrana. 

6Aiifito, (o) " forget tb) *' err/" pasa from memory""; Mfdm 
**changeprjk|iid ""return", nkim "‘turn upside down", hharm 
"" fill ", ghisnd ** ruh ", jAwfcuwid " sc^orclu get hot rndmid "" acknow¬ 
ledge, agree pafhmf '" read, study ”, stimnjhid " understand ”, 
" learn As they are lioth trans, and intrans. W’u should 
expect eausals o( both kinds. Actually we find that hhutdnd^ pafkand^ 
jtikhdnd are caiujab of both trans, and in trans, seriBes; i.o. both cause 
to err and cause to be forgolten, etc. 

Ixuildnd, paltdnd, ufidiid, jhilsdnd are generally caiisals 

of the int, sense, i.e. they mean "cause to perform the intranB, 
action ”, 

hndahdt^r pidahdna, tilatvdm^ ghisvdm, mean to 

cause the action to be pcrformetl, 

bAomna in one sense only b thecausal of the intrans, verb* viz, when 
it is used of a bird fwling its young, " cause to become filled up.*^ 

Otherwise it ia the causal of the trans,, "* cause a pot to he filled by 
aomeone/" 
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Fnaimpiti in the jjhrasca tUotS tnaitattS-, jjus/n JH<rnann, etc., ifl not a 
ciiusal e.ACcpt m form. Apart from this mcanJiig, tnamnS, as alsK) 
samjhSfid, prefers the mctnimg of “ cause to be (bun " ; Kcnteticcs 
like Mwa fwp yatfa “ my father was pereiuMletl ”, or ^nural «it«- 

jhm tfai “ the woman was consoletl ”, arc not to fjc recommemled. 


11. Usage 


(i) Grammars usually eirtciid the naitie intraos. to verbs with 
cognate objccta. Tlieae nught equally be called trails, In U, and P, 
the causals generally omit the cognate object, as rfftw/OHo " cause to 
run ”. Occaaionally, but rarely, the object is expressed, and the 
verb is treated ns tlie causal of a traiw, meaning cause a race to 
be run, 

fHiyA w AdfT btintd doitf dftufut got 1 hatl to run a long mn . 
(ii) Some vcrlts bave no cansals. It is aot possible to la\ down a 


final rule on this point, for tastes var)*. 

(ffl) Vcrlw, not theniHelvca causals. whose roots end in 
make causols,, e.g. pam ” find ", j3nd ” go ”, dm “ come ”, KmT 
" bring ”, k jam ” take away ”, famdnn “ command ”, ffitndaa 
" growl ”, shartamid ” Iw ashamed ”, (argfdanfl “ lead astray ”, 

' Exceptions, mfidnd ” bathe ": mhlmm : oamm “ steal ”, ewriwio. 
But causals may make double cauBula, b(imiu7 ” make " ; fctiat«tta. 
(6) Verbs with more than two syllablra in the root do not i^kc 
causals. Verlis with two syllables in the root, the second contammg 
a BO-called “ long ” vowel, make only a -to causal, e.g, 


XoriidtJana ; ” drag ”, 

(c) A few others have no causola m ordinary use; kh^m or kkeoud 
" row ” ; sfflia " batch ” eShnd ” wish ’. „ 

We may add khfmd " lose ” ; jsw'" “ ” : ^'''** “ ” ’ 

Aoh« “ iH-Tiime ", for the forma kkiimna and ma'dnS are fanciful I the 
Hindi fiixl tdnd and Um kjdm are happily not ii^l in Urdu ; l^des 
fi’no has not got the force of a causal ^ hunavS oetura onlj in t e 
phrase Ao Autisi’c, eto., and has no eausal meaning. 

fiii) The preposition to be used with csossls of trans. verbs. We 
have seen that causals of trans. verbs mean not ” cause someone to do 
something ”, hut “ cause something to la? done by someone . How 
is thin " by " to be expressed T It is tranelated tn two wajTi according 
to the closeness of the connexion between the caniier and the a^ion 
performed. When the idea of causation is weak, the tendeucj is to 
use ko ; when it is strong, it U «. 
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The following take ko, meaning "to”t — JiA'Aana “shoa' ; 
mmjhaiia " explain ", -pilapa " give something to drink *\ khlSm 
"gjiTf aomething to eat", likhana " dietate ", JwlSno distribute 
monej ”, jmidwa " relate ”, and all causnls of verbs meaning “ put 
on ”, as pinMna “ clothe someone with ", ufJianS “ give a veil or shawl 
to be put on ”, Aar “ put a garland on someone, give a garland 

to be put on ", peiT Aowund ” a^usist in puttirig on a belt (Thl^se arc 
free tronalations.) 

mtri ne ciuhl likhSl “ I dictated a letter to him ; flWi 

ntmtedm liMdl {better Ukhvai) “ I got a letter written by him ", 
Compare kist ko Farsi paf hand, kdm sikkdm, bat mtimna. 









VEBBS IN MONGOLIAN 
By S- Yoshitake 

TX the iiongolian Unguape wc often fiml two, three, or even four 
verlw in swccesaion without a single conjunction between them. 
When analysing a continuous chain of verbs, H in heat to consider two 
consecutive verbs at a time, lor the circiiimstances in which such a com¬ 
bination is made can be brought under the (ollowing three headings !— 

I, Sequential—two verbs denote actions in Bcquencc, na, for 

cicsmple, . _ 

nadur ireitt iJgliiertln, He came to me and said . . - ; 

2 Adverbial—the first of the two verbs is merely adverbial, 
usually expressing the manner^ in which the action denoted by the 
second verb is perfoimed, as, for example, 

uyilan jordibai. They went aw ay crying ; 

3. Anxiliaiy-the second of the two verbs is auxiliary to the 
principal verb^ ad, for examplc+ 

bi 6iinayi alaqn hui, I ahaU flit, am) kill thee. 

Of these three cases the most interesting is undoubtedly the last, 
i,e. the anxiliar)- use of a limited number of verbs wntli certam well- 
defined meaning, an exact parallel being found m other F-aatcni 

The object of the present paper is to show the exact meaning and 
usage of the Mougoliau auxiliary verbs, with special reference to tlie 
parallel forms in Turki (as spoken m Yarkand and Kash^r) Yakut. 

Korean, and Japanese ; the more so as some of these verl« have hitheiio 

been inaccumtely interprets! or completely missed out by the 
pnunmarkns. For this purpose I have taken passages from the texts 
contained in the following books: 

JJ1 ^ B jQlg, Mongaliscitf; Mdrchc»sammbni$. Die neim Marchen 
des Siddki-Kiir. nach der ausmhrlicheren Rei^»™ ^ 

Geschichte des ^Vidschi-Bordschi Chan. Innsbruck, 1868 

Koval. = 0. HoaaJieBCKill, Moiiro-UbcHafl xpeetoMaTiH. loMt. i. 

Kasaub^ IttSB, . 

Popov = A. Hononi,. Monro-.i-cKafi xpricTOMUTln 

iia-mtiaiomHXT. oGymTbca Moiiro-ibcnOMy tiaiJKy. hatmnb, 
1838, 


1 &i[ru>liin™ 't** ™noW, d®. 




YOSHITAKE— 


Pozdn. = A. llo^AuteBiip Mouro^ii-ctiaa xpecTOMatin 
aepBoiia'ia-ibitaro fJp0no;^aBaHm^ CriB^ 190(k. 

Sehmiclt = L T. Sohjmdti Gnintmatik d^r mon^i^hm SpmcAe. 
St. Pettii^burg, I83L 

SS, ^ I. J. Sebmidtj Gej^Mchie der (Jsl-Mmtgotcn ihreK 

t'lerftiMt von Ss&mng Ssci^n Chuiigtaid^hi der OrJus ; 
rtiw! dtfn Mongoltschtn ubersiEizt^ und mi ft d^r;! OrigtiUibexie, 

Erldulerungeu und Citaten fj^is crHd4?rn unfdi^irtt 
Originolwerken hersiiiagegtrb^n von LJ.S. St. Fetirrahurg und 
Leipzig^ 1829. 

With regard to the Mongol rninseriptbn it muirt be mentioned that 
my friend, ^ir. U. L. M. Clauaon, Jnta recently pointeri out to me that 
the traditional traiwcriptioTi y and g for the two Mongol voLcetl velar 
letters arc often inaccdinte, and that in the case of many words and 
terminations thcae letters were intended to represent a wilent A as in 
French Artire. Tima, for example, the wonl traiisenhwl ayuk, 
mountain, was in the earliest knowm period pronounced «-ii4o, 
and in later times^ on the first two vowels eoalescing, u/a i there is no 
evidence that it was ever pronoiinceil oyid«, Mr. Clauaon and I are at 
pres 4 >nt engaged in eonsideriiig wlielhcr it will not Ix^ possible, at any 
rate in the vast majority of inslances, to distinguish those eases in 
w hich the two Mongol tetters actually represent the velar sounds y 
and g from those in which they are inaccurately applied to a silent A, 
which we w^ould propose to translitenite by the sign h (he. h under- 
lineil)^ 111 this paper, how'ever, I have retained the customary 
transcription, pending onr further in vest igat ions into the matter. 

In transcribing Korean wonls 1 have adopted the system given in 
the w ork Alphabets unti fkliri/tzHchen d^s Morgtm- nnd den Abendtande^f 
Bi^rlui, W2i, pp. IS-19, and for Yakut I have replaced the usual 
Russian tmnaeription by a mom convenient syMeiUp including r (= u)f 
u (= y), i {— ^i)t and y for n voiced velar fricative. 

1. The Hubfltnntive verb blfkil ^ means ** to cjdst ** as distingukhed 
from nqu * which signifit^ “ to be In practice, however, the two 

^ A. BobcoTTLikjDv; rpAWiTiiiA VDHro.tkeiw ka,itiiMrcir!!Aro Ka^isut. 

IS49. §§ 263. ^7. 

^ miOi, i m 

■ CftrUkiMlrr UftpAscM." iif*, to ejtiflt Atut^uolu ; r#rqgi:^4^u. Tytyfl* 

140, mri ti> be (dillQ, pp. Nl, |.'52-3); Korean id ia\ to esiat 

tOramiB^in mbwnum CoTt^ 4^ k iwci^t^ dw mlAAi^nA ^inUijJr^iea 

* ^ VlT-ler^wod, An (o fhf 

^poktn Yii^hmiii, p. to he {GmmitwiFt 

^il> cit.,pp. 1J7. 131 ; iTniitrrood. oj?. di., p. Irt7^; Vftkiil Mr, (fllto V, 
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verbs are used almost intereliangeablj-. As tbc aujtiliftriea thfiV sene 
to assist tbc genmdbl and the participial lonns of the verb in tba 
formation of tenses witb various meaidngH inherent in the principal 
verb. In onlcr to facilitate comparison I shall tahnlate below the 
commonest forms constituting the Indicative mood. 


' 

Present j 

Past 

Narrative 

-mui ('Hatli) 

-bfti (-hei) 

'5 

, = 1 Conclusive 

-yn (-yii) 

-jnqiii HiOcUi} 

3 - 

' Prospective {i) 

1 _ 

-^n (-kfl) hni 

Hja {'kh) bUliife 

g Coivtinuative (ii) 
"t: ! 

-n (-ju, etc.) amni 

-n bfHUge 

2^ 

£ Frequentative (ui) 

pmm 

-da/ (-4*8) bul 

, Hfay (-deg) bhlUge 

-g Narmtive |iv) 

■u 

,ysaii (-gsen) hni 

-jfsan (-gien) bSlltJge 

1 ■? “ . 

1 Pl4 AAisertive 

-luya 


Of these forms we are at present concerned ordy with those which 
are nnniberetl in the 


Ilohllinak, l>4c.rf,. ArJat-.tr-. Si- ISll. J. 

dr. U. be (dllto. ira-lrr*.. P- 191; Tiirki ftar, pn«ten« (G, 

T«;t, with Vo«bu!»o-,^rt !*■ J 

far (Iricnt-liirhcSpr-rliCin .l.hrF-i-fi 

«. to be Idlito. p. 1 IS 01) ‘1^ -lixlliary aw oi tb^» I msH irtn to ito 

pra^rLt*. -» it do« -at come wUhb. ll« «mpn of Urn FJ«"tj-per. t- 
. C^pamtivc Ctody of ill. .uxiliorv rerho En Turkish di.l«tr, »c \V, 

;.r f/ro-.«of.-t' Ar Tsa^r^A«. hic Ar k.m«licb 

pmwlachpD AlmAmie tier Winwii-tluiflcB. iJJtm, relO. Srhmidt 

^ 1 Tho form -IliatU t-jttkfli- '*«■). boiwior, nspHnii ptnnlitKm. Both Schmidt 

op. ci. s 1011 Ko«lcv.ki (Ifpar^aa rpsittnies 

r- 183.% £ I l&l iTC^ni tJiil ' Srtl iimg, (iihI pi. perfect, 

d.r .,K«Uk*t» El|!,nlbUlll.U.^. ”"“f , «* T STl*i.; 

U°^7h 110 rp.«..iiii«> Ip>iii™ua*n> 

kiiirvh fi lukil niTi J£MJ5 p, 43 )+d& ibt olhpr ^oll'^'^Ing Bobrovnikciv 

oecurwm*. Thin Iwt tipWtSqin ii not bow out b> ih? eiAuipk- I haw 

met J Wthcr it often ap|i^ « * ooocliwvc verb. foUovm^ * oon-liuonal « a 
YOl- V- takt nt- 
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(i) Tho present (or past) indefinite prospective is formed of the 
newteit fuiari,^ -qu (-Icti), and tlie auxiliary verb bui (or bttlUge), 
It ser^’es to indicate expectation with the ineaninj^ is (was) tO| 
should (have), is (waa) alwut to, etc,” 

Example:— 

Hatasu modun-u dotoraki ana qatagki-yin tula ebttl jun 
Icdkerejd bayiqa bui (Popov, p. 32, ll. l'-2). 

It is Isicause Us core is solid that the pine-trw remains green 
suirimc^r and 

llolayan qonuy boluysan qoyina qayan Anandn madadi-yi 
edige-yin omn-dar ilegektl bUiiige (Koval., p- 75, 11, 0-9}. 

Seven days after that, the king was about to send Anatida, tbo 
carpenter, to his father's kingdom. 

With the fundamental signification "is (was) to’* the form -qu (-kH) 
bai is lified to indicate the future and "qa (~kil) bflliige the subjunctive 
imperfect. 

Example 

Bi eimayi sayaral Hgei alaqn bui (Popov, p, 34,11. 6-7), 

f shall hill thec without mercy. 

Sedkil-dUr laaaysandyan aman-ada yaiyaja kttmUn-dUr 
kelebesil edegektl bUlUge (.IM.. p. 42, U, 8-9). 

You would be cure<l, if you uttered and told the people wbat 
you have in your mind, 

(ii) Tlie present (or past) imperfect contimmtive is formed of 

c1bum>. freuMpntly fouwi in a ccnilext where tlie form -yu would be eMpccled. 

if it vfffr in th*? |>iwnt leoKi. U -|11 dr-Ji&En iin infEfeneo or A liodiion, m HlJH)n('v 
ffinEntflinJ op. dt,i p. form -Jttqm niuat perforre bo iu c<mntorj»rt 

in tbe p»Ht 

To qoDto nn ■rXlimpk!> tlw Altun Orf^l conuined m pranUlHiT 

(p. m a 

Qoyar kbbtgEUt iinn -/uiyutii yal-a niftaidfi amiti. Degedii 

kdbegiin Kahaa-flatuvA iigei buyu' moqke biiAud-ta erllstcJUkUir 

'ffcy two Hoau iif» b«Eng bamt Ln donaN of nofTOw, i^Ffom tbis wv mfty tnfor 
day nobb' Pton U no [an^er hi^ miint ho-Vit boon lakt-n 

fcitny by ibo hmubi riff 

S^floh AM tfek Abcitiml an othrr bU>Tofy workrt, w\mh l*ct jnAlilHf# 

ftp In TVflprrlinpE ibo fi>rm -JnqtLl AM tiafr pupt irtik^failitp conollljii^*0. wo ainiw 

An itiri:tn*ng.-^ thiUnUy with to tho Sn.! prnMin+ wo m*y witll unvktPlAtirJ why both 

ik-lira.Mll imd Kovp^VHld rUuod thin Ttjftn Aa Snl wob. mnJ pi. perfccl-'\ pniwlkl 
wilh tlM. t™ wbkb tbry both i ill ^rd ping, wnd pL Julua* 

lUraulHll, KuMjupnfiic™, op. cil., pp, m^L 
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the eemwiiiw modale,^ -n, and the aujdliiiTy verb aomi (w bUlilKe). 

It denotes an action wliicb be^n in the past and is (was) still 
continuing, or a state as the residt of a former action. In the present 
tense the eo«tscrh«w» worfoie may be replaced by the coNWerfeHin 
mppf/Krfi *-jn (-ittlp -in 
Example 

Ta busad-na tlge-ber nainayi lejiglen amu (SS., p. 5S, L 15). 

BcUeving the words of other people, you are distrustful of me, 

Tere degllil biden-ii eldeb-iyer nigHlesttn ogUlen btflttg# 
(Schmidt, p. 148,1. 14). 

(hir youngest brother was speaking (of it) sympathizing in 
various ways. 

Sometimes also the coitwrbujH abl&ttpotoht,^ -psayai (-gaegsr), 
followed by ajiyu replaces the past tense. 

Example:— 

Ene toti-nar tedtti-eie edUi kfirtele aryalayiaysr ajiyu {JM., 

p. 92, 11. 10 11). 

These parrots have been playing a trick on me for some time 
past. 

(iii) The present (or past) imperfect frequentative ifl composed 
of the uoinep. fisus,* -day (*deg), and bui (or bdlHge). It indicatea a 
habitiwl action. 

Example 

Oatiia ketlken-i ire gekil-dil bltl eeideg beyU, eci (JM., p. 
11.2-3). 

Is It not a custom to go when the princess calls 1 Go! 

Nigen modun-dur dalan aigen toti qonuduy bUltige (JM., 
p. 90,1. 9). 

Seventy-one parrots used to pass the nights on a certain tree. 

(iv) The present (or past) perfect narrative is formed of the uonwi 
perfect:* -y*an (-gsen). and bui (or bttHlge), It serves to denote 
that an action ia (was) completed at the time expressed or understood. 
ThiiK the form in the past tense stands for the pluperfect and is also 
usod m the stibjiuictive perf^i't. 

j RiiffiaUMlI. op, dt., pp. 10^-10. 

* Ranhfltrdi. op. PP^ 

* ItomfiLetlt, op. 

* RaitiAtjG^dl, op^ cit., pp- ftl-3- 

* op, at.j pp. 
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E^camplc I — 

Ctnu gerte-fite imuju iregaen mori 6uiu nadnr iratel.e kedtU 
alqnyvaiL ^iii (Popov, p. 35, 1. H-p- 36j I- 

Knw many strides hath thy horse on which thou hast come from 

thy house made on its way here 1 

Bi yayca kh edilge aburayaan boan bayu-j.a; ertc nhgeigien 
ia>>-tttr<^bftr, edsn i abnran t*dlriiB«ii bttlilge (Schmidt, p* ISl.l. 3 ). 

Thb is not the only time 1 have saved them. In times previous 
to that also hail 1 saved and protected them. 

In all the four cases treated aljovc, bttlUge may be replaced by 
ajiyu (ajuyn. nji. etc.) with no significant diflercnce in meaning. 

Remarks,—T he forms -nu (-kh) htlllige and -n bWiige are often 
used to denote a habitavl action in the past, rephiciiig the form 
nlfiy (-deg) bfiltlge. 

Example 

Rdilr tutnm ulus-aia nigen sayin kobeghn abtn oduynd, 
iitUn-iyen sigUrdegiileged nlanu blilUge (.Tit., p. 4 (h U. 8 - 9 ). 

Every day (the king) would call in n charming lioy and kill 
him after making him comb Iiis (i.e. the king's) liair. 

Tegiin.i iretUi-dUr boroyan qor.a orun bUlilgei (SS., p. ill), 
U. 0 - 7 ). 

IVhen he came, it nlways rained. 

Uaetl in exactly the same sense we find the form -yoi (-gdi) bUlttge, 
nhich is eompoacd of tiie nowftia ocfom * and billllge. 

Example 

Qnmiiy bUgttde teglln.dUr morgUged takiyii billUge (Popov, 
p. 4 l,l. m-p. 42 . 1 . 1 ). 

All the people used to pay respect to Him by prostrating 
thcm^lves. 

2 . From what has been said above, it ia clear that the picaont 
(or past) imperfeet continuative does not always indicate an notion 
in progress or a state niaintaLned at tbc time expressed or understood- 
In order, therefore, to show such a notion more defitiitely, the Mod gob 
use hayiqn, to exist, remaiTi^ {Y, T. (wr-, to stands* 

* RAiiut«li. np, ^si., pp, L 0 a 4 . 

* 1Vi;brDvmkav, op. dU |3 £70, 2S1- 383. '^24. 036 \ Pi:i|ipc. op. | 13. Sdtliflr 

in nm in tht' «*ril meaning " Up wtnnd ” or " Ut h uihkJ 

u ihff Knxiiiftry vgitb. 

* Hehtlinjskn op* dt,, p, 106 . 

* K*e|Ufiit«. op, 4.-ii„ pp. 1 h 7 (3k 1^- 
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to remain ^), or tayuqu, to dwell, sit * (J. masit, to dwell,* Y, o/w-, 
to sit *), aa the aiiiiliao’ vwb. 

Example;— 

ITigen asar dotora-aSa degere yarin itjejli bayitaU, . . . 
{JM„ p. 95, h i). 

While he was watching, climbijig out of a loft- 

Mor deger.fl ina ymban ttiUgfUten kcbesUti nayadim sayubai 

(Popov, p, 19, II. 9"10). - 1 

Three small ehildrea were iumusiiig themselvisi m the road. 

The vise of these two verbs may be extended to other complex forms 

of the uidicative mood. 


Example: — .t-i i loi 

Teyin bolbaaii irebesU jokiqu bayinam (Poadu., p. 3G1, 1. I-J- 

Therefore it woulil lie well for yon to come, 

Teyin atala day kiirliesen buyu-an, nbkUiel ese yaruysan-u 

tala' Moqyol-im kelen-iyer nom erSiyiilnysan U&ei bayinaia (Powln., 


p. 363, IL 8^9). 

Nevertheless, the Scriptures were not translated into the Mongolian 
Unguage, either because tlie time waa not jret come, or because the 

riKjuircd letters were still lacking. 

In exnctiv the same manner as bayiqu and wyuqn is also used 
kabtckil, to lie down ^ (Y, jf/-.* T. to lie), but its use b rather 

limited. 

3. Tabuqu, to go, walk, act,*' (J. ywA'u.’ K- to go, Y. zal-. 


‘ .UthTiph idvw n, tra-niioo n( ihi* « the an.UUwy ^rb, tl«J» i« 

quin* vbur inim the eninbilWtionji *W'h on W/ijs 9U^. to know, ja . 

Trnuiin #ittlnK. nit, ele. Cnrai»n- abo Yakut nffa reuiEin; «v 3 belnw. 

* BolirovEiikcpv, op. cir., f§ 

> Ua- chinny acecl « llu- polite Kcre,^ ’if* 

‘ Bohllingk. op. cH.. lltWcrt.. P. Turk! .Jluf, to d^ll, m, do« twt Kcm 

lo bo lucd AA tho Auxiliftiy Vtfb. 

* Bdbcvvnikavp opr eit*^ | .'i 23 - 

* lf 6 kllkL^k, np. t'lt., WMrri}., p- 1 *-^ 

* riu Si niakr* na .li-tlnrtinn bctwwa yabuqn and 

bilktt, bayiqci, etc. ^ j 

UitiBkv iiftiW* brighter Mill brighter to irluto. ^ 

l»«ran,n,n,'rt op. eit.. P- ISS (3). Cnderwo^ i>p. fiU. | -U- As .n 

o*an>plr CcrAnac aivco VwUll«ant .Ibr, v».llir. <Wcn„ v.c.. 

(from mUt ttt. U> lie aW), bal *' to irrow old " 1» MCrcctly »ift-p b"-tn End nnt n i*S 
io.ia, whit h IeaI tiwUy mcEIW ' to RKiw older End olilra ". 


B. VfJS^HlTAKE— 


to remsim Ktrictly ^Jeiiot^is the mIl'A ** to go on L*. the continuaiice 
of nn atriion or a iirc-^pectivc of time. In thia son^ yabuqn differs 
from all the verbs expkineil at>ove, iiltlioii|:li at tiniwi amch a distinction 
is hardly rocognbahle. 

ExoTn]>le — 

Elide tende aryalan yabojn joboyayfian tan u yeke htddge 
(JM,. p. 92, 1, Til 

Yon have given me a great deal of trouble, constantly playing a 
trick on me in one plate or another. 

Aia degtltldlige amaray nayiraldiiju yabuhasOt tere sayin 
bni-j a (Popovj p. 23+11.10-11). 

It would fie adniimhle to lie alwii>^ on affcctioiuite terms with 
tone’s own) brothers, 

4. Whilst yabaqa, to walk, serves to express the idea of continuance, 
its synonym odqn, to go iiw'ay,® is used for the intlication of removal 
from the speaker or the person addressed ; in the imperative mood 
yabn is preferred to ad to show the latter meaning. The Japanese ^ 
and the Korean * tiae the same verb for these two distinct ideas+ w hereas 
to express removal arts itacd in Yakut in- ® and in Turti bar-^* Ixith 
meaning *■ to go 

Example :— 

Tere kttbegbn ger-tegen qarlja odhai {JMh> p» 42, IL 1-2). 

The ho}*' went home. 

Suradqui minii ebderon oduyujai (Schmidt, p. 150, L 13). 

I feel as though 1 am losing my mind. 

Eae erdeni-yi abfcu yabn p- 90^ 1. Zl 

Take thia jewel (with you). 


^ op. dl.., n orfc-fii., pp. aa-3- 1 kave not found wiy word eAp«Mo ol 

cKpmiffini; thin paxticuiar ld» in TtirbJ. 

* S^kmidn op. S 

* Aj lin mrjlff to tnko ftwav ; £nrl£e pwini, to go hninn+ etc. 

* F. A, Eckftrdt, JCoititniVki tnif wrid 

Knilrlherg, p. 10^ (4): Orftmm. Cfynfcnmf.^ op. Pr (3}? 

Cnilrrwood, op. ml., | 2l'J. 

■ U^^hiliniEk. op. ^it., pp. aS-O. 

* U. A CnmifiimtkrA l‘o ili4 o/ fJhe j^Q^itm-TurlKifiliii 

Di^^i il I.* piW vrniUjt aJ fJw Kwnf lii the I'rtrfcittrl a»d 

K^kfjrir, FiTifK^Uu|;rKnne^ IttA pp, M 
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Similarly the iJcft of motion tovraRl* the apeaker or tho person 
narln?sso(l is exprcsHixl hv the verb ireWl- to come ‘ (.T. kurti* K. O’/a,* 
Y. T. Acl-,* to come). 


Example :— 

di yajar tediii ayni yeke abtii ir e, bi tegri-yin tedili 

biiie bi5i*tte« . , , 

Brins thou paper as lai^e as the earth, then I will write a book 

of the aixe of heaven. 

ffigen ntaii-yi ialaju ireged, wdasun-iyan bariynlbai {.TM., 


p. 42. 1. 7). 

They aent for a 


iloetor and let him feel the pulse of the boy. 


5. Yet one more use of edqu* is to indicate the completion of an 
action. For this Is also med oi’kiqn, to tUrowfp let (d., shum(f Wj 
to finish ;’’ K- pd n-fa, to throw away; * nod^ha, to let go;» V. nrH-, 
to go, move; “ A'lbis-, to thiow ;»" T. to go; togm-, to bring to an 

end 


wDod^ Dpi. cit., p- l'B3, 

* B«htUnRk. op. dt.. HKrttrft., p. 50- ... jn tl 7-8. 

* lUiuottc, op. dl.. P- 18« (l>i 0<«Un!>Mlu,n. op. fit,, p. W, tl. 7-^ 

p. 46^ L S, etc. , 

■ Bobrovnlkoi'. np. j ; Pa^ip^t op. i^lU S 
t lone,, op. fit., f n». l4«.'Humn h« sol dolvbp«l 

to thLi^.uiiluiry verb (It. H- ChAmborijiili. ' 1" A‘d 

ot tl» Lofl,™ Un^.-* loMf TrVS«-rK«M of lAf -J 

I kim* col it olT. Cf. aliK) t^eksrJt. op, eit., p, 160 (7) ■ml { 10(3. 

* [{ithtlinftk, op. nl.. WArUih.. pp. 103.4. 

i. U.|«, tb., Ih., "»> """" 

followies tat™ rrom W* P«per fT-"' I- 

ttCn t L .uV li™ .. -ofk ood am m>t able to mak* ao ted ol tbe ™o in 
ihia cut t^P ..." (P^ bottoBii ^inp-JK 10, h 1). 

In ttvWSf riiiiinpl)c» ttOi mean* fnttcl In tbo on 
■way and fodim dfip l-r«* ' vlwn ! *m ool *bte to get rid of tbo 


5a2 


S, YOSHITAKE— 


If there k any difference Iwtwecn dd^a ami orki^n, the fdmiCT ifi. 
when the action is unintentioDal whereas the latter denotes cnnj" 
pletion of an intentional action. The same seems to holil good with 
the similar pairs in Korean^ Yakntt and Tiirki. 

Example 

Kei-dtlr keyistegien modtm metfi tmaja odbai (Sohmit, p, 150, 
L 16-p. 151, L 1). 

Tliey broke down like a tree swept hy the T^ind. 

Tere §akiy^i kitmiiii-i ginji-ber 6oklja orklyad dotoyajn odbai 

(SS., p. m, 11. 11-12). 

{Teniiichin) beat the watchman to death and ran away, 

6. Rather different a the verb talbiqn, to leave '■ (J, okn,® K. tu-ta,^ 
to put, leave), whichj os Ro3e-IniiE?a aptly interprets the Japanese 
equivalent oAti, ^rves to indicate the complete settling of a matter 
(for the time Ijeing with a view to it^ future use).* This word k therefore 
used wlien the action is inteiitionah 


Example:— 

XegtliLU amasar-i qabta^ai itUynn^iyaj- bttglejil, siroyai-bar 
btlrkto talbibai (KovaL, p. 75, 11, 7-8). 

He closed the entrance of it with a flat stone, which he covered 
with earth {intending to nsx* the secret path he dug for escape). 

Ene qoyar er.e iiker anjismi^yan kedda-te toyoriysand maryata 
nada toyalaja talbi (Popov, p. 84, IL 

Count how' many times these two bulk wont round w ith the 
plough and be prepared to tell me to-morrow morning. 


^ All MonKnliui gnmin&re |»ve %nof«d iLk pvti^uhr uh tA talbiqa. 

■ Rofw.Tn^ cit., I 105. IpUc-liUmh has na cquiTiibht ^CharnberUm, 
orp. ClL( p, JOTt 


‘ ElelMrtU tIi4J Virb unr^r IJid same catejjnrj' « pS.ri-la and ntirf-fAcI 

ep,. Cil„ JI, ion j7)J. Bui (he faDuwbit! r.Ample. ju« niffieimt to show 

thAtUwvi-rbjB.fa otifmpoBtk ml tu odqii« erkiqu but maoUj to talbiqu. 

(j}* #J 1 hAT« Riven the oider (to do k). 

ts-f? to^.fa, EfaiiR up the towel 1 

UndeiTr^ (op. Cjl, p. 163) nentioiu llti* »onl a. ma anxiliary Twb, but does 

EKil G.iEp|ftiii how it may bn uvsd, 

thi. "T norJ that ie oapAblo ol cipmMlfls 

thU panieoUr >hiide of meaning. ^ 

» Ih hu notai jpp. rfmaj-ka th*t talbi i. ben unm) (q intonairy the 

uwrur^uiiliLr ™h. ^**^*^^**' intefpnnation of ihie 
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7. The verb ttiektt '■ (J. wmi,* K. jw-te,’ Y, ior-.* T, fxtq-, qayta-, 
Jtor**), to sen, oouve;-? tlie mcaniDg “to ascertauir see what will 
happen With this os the fuitdametital significotion, the verb ttjekti 
and its coanterpnrts in other langiiagcs have two distinct uses! (i) to 
trj' and (do something) ” (2) “ (to do flomethUig) and see.” 

Example 

Edilge bide ynrbaynla edfcn abnn HjesHgei (Koval., p, ST, 1. 10). 

Now we three will go and try and restore it. 

Tere snbnryan-i negeja ajehesB, . . . nigen altaa (laynrSaj^i 
ajeja bUr.Un, . . . (Schniidt, p. 144. U- 6-7). 

When (inaada) opened the stupa (to see what he would find 

in it) he saw a golden caahet.. ., and . .. 

0. Offkrt * (J- yarn, iureruJ K, tju^ta» Y. fri’dr-.* T.6er- to give, 
denotes that an action is perfomiod for the lienefit of the person 
iiidicatod (or understood) hy the dative case. 

1 Kothini; it wid ot tld» tiuilliflr_v vrrf. in thLi M^ngiDliui irrAmmsn I h»¥e «*ii. 

* Rdw-IimrA, op. cit., § lOJ, In LucLiisn uiTiv, le «». “ H=i»L-lJy tb* 

aaiELt wa^r (ClmmbiErljiJtiK <tji. cit., pp. KXT—&). 

■ EckLArrlt, op. p. f I): Gntmmmnii op. ctl,, p. 133 < 1) s L nrioT- 

wood, op. dt.p pr 103. Tbo r-c4kpwiiiig oxampl^ti tnay sarm to lllwainitc thf* uBa^\ 
Um pp w, Wfeen irr try and db it. it [a not diHicuIt. 

4Va.iQ po^9f-yiK Oo oill tnil «* (tiho la tlwlt^, etc*). 

* BdKUingk, cit., ir^rfrp^.. p. 

* Rni^ncttc hav* rvothins of tW vrrbi in Ki^ gruininar. iSeloir I sheill quote 

pii«iA«wfioni hia mpprteonlnfcirlikifi. op. cit.) to show that they TOTTrapcind ciaclly 
lo Itjekii. JIdJf frtr jHiJp £p- “ tmiwUled 1 Hill one 

and tty " Ip. IIJ. 23), reiJIy tnWMia ” 1 will bmvu a ttt.-stc myeclf *^^or'' Lot ™ haVo a 
ta*tfl jto M» what it iA like, <H“ whal efTwt it hive cm me) Bdrip (?- +0. 

I. 13)* trftn&Ertted " when (tlw oliiM in c|aeditjqn]i wxnt , . , and k/okod abemt " Ip. I3v 
IL 18-10) ia iiientioal with Mongolian odCU Ujflbsstl (/. Uia inirtfea)aivi ■ when 

hn wnnt ...ha found that_'V ^r.> t4fdi-ki (p. 40, I tramilat«l ithn 

chUd in quwtk^n) went , * . and »w thal . . ip. 13. U. 24^K hw ^ «4isw mcaninE 
a* thf ^ulrc^nld^, allhungb the form finda nft t^miTafent in Mon^<w ■ 

' BcbronulioT, eft., J lUS, 

’ Rna«^lnTie«. op. dt,. { 100. 

" iveluinJt, op. ell., p. 108 (2); firawiBirti'f* op. eft., p. IJ3 (+); I nilrt* 

wood. op. dl., pp, IK-n, ans. Sm. II. Tlic lollowilie tianSpU'!. mav slxo sene U> 
niustralc the uaage 

PiV-NyV (pTOn- piVryp) l'tc*W lend Hus \ 

Kkai^^ tju-Qd-Mi, 1 lent (It to him). 

* B6kUingk« op. cit., ir^rf^rh.s p. 138- 

Haqu^tto ptTi^ no mention ot tin? anailiary uhs of ihi* Yprb in hM Erainnuw. 
m- fullnwin^ wntufa^ ipintod ftom hbi paper (CoaffiftNlMpa. op. CtL) dearly ahoww 
the naaet force of this Tt rb. .IfdSd bn^wiin ikk f-if dlip htr ffia (p. 40. H* 
tranialaleul ■ Fotch a quarter of from the bnWJir and t " CP- 4-^3), 

iitflplv mpand " Fetch a quJutcT of nveal ftocn the liaJAar for me . Fot anothtr 
see HwiueLte'H grnnimar+ parr ii (op. oit*)*^ p. 117, IL 24-5, 


r>M 


S. YOSntTAKE-- 


E?ranipip:— 

Cl nadtir jiyajn rtg tPo|M)V, p, 2r^ L 3). 

Pmv explain it to run 1 

Tende£« Jfa-ha,fl-satuva BodhL-satova ’bars-oa eiiilin.e kebtejU 
bgbai (Schmidt, p, 147, II. 14^15)+ 

TlwrcuiMJii Slahaeattvtt BodlikMjitlva lay down (us a sacrifice) 
iHjfore the tigress. 

Similar to bgitti is the verb loyorqaqti. to coddeacend^ whicht 
however, can only be used in direct ap|)eftl. hence the doer of the aetbw 
must perforce be the 2oJ person^ 

Example 

Nigea kobEgfin 6gg^n wyorq.a (Popov, p. 42, i. 4). 

Conde$cen<i to grunt me a son. 

9. Tlie idea of capibility may be exprKsaetl in Mongolian by didaqa, 
to be able to. tmd yadaqu^ to l>e poor (weukj, be unable 
Example:— 

£i diiaal-yl iretek qadayalaja ^idaqu bui (JM., p. 93^ 
I n-p. 94 , 1 . 1 ). 

I shall be able to watoh (her) until thou comest hack. 

Bmciiier'ber Edmen ese £:idaba (JM.. p. fMl, tl bS), 

Even the dixrtors could not onre (ber). 

Tabuyala alarija qayiiluii yadabai (SS,, p. 58+ L 14)^ 

The five (sons) tried in tum, but none of them could break (the 
arrows). 

Except that Yakut aala-t know bow to, be able to,^ and jndai-, 
to become poor,® can be compared with ^idaqu and yadaqn respectively, 
there k nothing cortespoudiag to these W’onb in other kngiiagcs 
considen-d here,'* 

1 Of. M. A, (Apjitn^ rVra^iijJp eiM^r ^urjoitmihem SpratnAtiJm iurzem H'ffrtef- 
tvrstiihmM.r von AntoEi ,SelkM*facfp St- I^ctc^rsbarg;, | IfiS. 

* Hfjbtlln^ik, op, d.1., p, isS, 

* BtihM, itp. cil.^ p. 122. The idck cemnot1* not D%|irc«f^ by Ihii 

WGftL hut by Uiii of ploeeil befoxe thi^Dt^giittiTefDrm ola l ‘FTorlxr^,, p. 153)- 

* InL Turid the Idoa ol oapahiJity |b expreueU by thr^ poleutiil fcfrni of Hhi 

tRiKiuctle, op, pitr, p. lSO}p whlki in Kofvas it i* indkAlcd by ^jni thm li a 

pMlhllity^ Mn, anti by -«it th™ h mi pwMhility, i^annot; both tubbed on 

to tbo fnSure |iATtir^p1c (E^kHhli. op. eit., §§ \m, 1^5). Id tba pfwnt leiiH 

aiay be repburij by iMHf, eaimot. {tiaced Iterore tho verb (Kikanlt, op, eft*, 
113^0 CM-by UH^ after tb^-rji form of tbe verb If 20, 7IK 

'Vhfr JaiKinrae eapmm the mkhci trim by uainp^ frw, to obtain^ bo abki t& 

(]^My iMl Altak oripinK nr afO|/K to U? able Id, alter Ihe auhetBrnllvol rortn 
ol a verb. 
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10. Lawtly we shall ctmsitler tlie verb boltiii, to bceomo, exist ^ 
(J. nar« * K.tji-ia, foi-Za,® to become, Y. T. bo/-,* to become, lie). 

In spite of the fact that this is one of the mtst important verba, 
performing multifarioiin duties, it bus not imuivetl suflicient aiiention 
of the pramnmriaiis. It b therefore not out of pLicc here to examine 
it closely, without confining ourHclvea to its luixybry use ftlone. 

(i) In the capneity of a substantive verb balqu may replace aqu 
and hilkil pinctieally in all ciicumatainjcs. 

Example 

Ati barayun bolumm (Popov. p+ 27, L 1), 

Wliich is thi? (jade) 1 

Manayar kUrtek ciau jarU^iyar boluiuyai (Jit. p. 8, U. 

Until to-niorrow h lierc 1 woida fain l^e under thy direction. 
Zgtin.iyer holui3iuJ.].a (Koval. ^ p. 87^ i 3). 

I aiippi:>se you are eatisfied with that. 

Tete Bloi|rol-diir iasin ese delgeTcbesU^ber aaein-u 

kUndtilal yftmysaii bolai (Poiidnii p- 3iK)+11. 12^13). 

^Uthoiigb at the time the religion was not yet spread in Mongolk. 
a devout feeling towards it hatl already siprung. 

(ii) With the meaning '‘to become” it denotes s change of 
ciicmostance. 

Example * 

Genedte ene yayimMi kttito-iyer eyimh bayaa jiryahm^n holba 

(.ra.,p.5,i.io). 

Under whut magic pow'er has this man become so suddenly 

rich «nd happy? . « i lo 

Hom-tu debel emUiLBsca ayay.a tegimlig bolbai (Koval., p- 1£, 

11 . 10 - 11 ). . , , 

He became a Buddhist mendicant clad m a priest s rolw. 

^lin nmitan-u tusa yekede bolqu bnya (Pozdii., p- 3<H, 1.10). 
The welfare of both the religion and the liv-ing being would be 

greatly promoted, 

Cimadar yayim bolba nador Ujttgill (JM., p. 7* 1. 8)s 
Show me what liaa happciie<l to the*. 


EScbrovniltov* op. 51 ^., | SJTlii p. ^534-5. 

» Row-Inn^, op. cil.P ^ nO"!- . « - ™ 

* FLfkmnll, op. fit.. f§ !H i&l 05 ^ ; Oinj«i«irtirf Carttn!^ op. Cit., pp. 

l’nii^rw(brHl.r op. rh,, pp, IflOi I®®- 

*■ op. fit., pp. 141-2. 

* fUiiiieltrp Wmmiwflf, op. cit., p. 122- 


S. VO^lll-rAKE— 




(iu) With the- underlvitiji aignilicfttioii tf> tiecomc " it serves to 
express the meaning “ in the form of, aa ^ \ ^ 

Example 

^yiinii mayu tiile-dllr onijn abakqn ele bUgeAll. kltinfin-il 
beyne-yi oltiyad^ yeke qfln kttmiJa bolm tPiiigsen ann qabiy.a tigei 
bolumai {KovaL^ p. IL 8^9). 

If you Lndii^ae id such ati evil deed as hunting, the life you have 
been granted aa a great king wiii prove useless, 

(iv) In the ficnse *^to arrive at it indic^toa termination or 
deoisioa.^ 

Example l — 

ITigen Bibaymi^a tariki idegsen-e^e ulamjilaa ebe^in ana 
layin boluysan tala, yeke qaynn nlas-acaban Bibayan-u tariki alba 
abqn boIuyBannilU’, . . , 50^ IL 6-7). 

Afi the queen’s illness l>eramc gnidually less since she had taken 
the brain of a bird, the gravt king decitltsd to raise a tTibute of binla" 
brains from bia Hubjecta^ p - p 
(v) Simila rly it denote tlie pasamg of time.® 

Example 

JiTyttyan edUr-UU doluyan edtli^ boljiyui {Schmidt, p. 146, L 4). 

Six Of seven tbiya mitst have elapsed. 

^ Thi» it!** If exfUTstwd in .fikeiiTi^ by io df io becon^ingp 

* For Ih^ the -TnfMdW’ Urid t ^iQ hi ii4ru. Id ba djccidod upon,, or kola mi Hvru« 
to deciilc iipdn, I’lK’h prcccfJjMl by Ih^ HttributiTD fcirm of a Tf-rh, Viikul buot- 
wlwn uflwl W illi the /tani-i cJcnolett iottiuion, e,g. po opfin) 

dn (AlihomjhK ([ did mt opf^n) 1 dki nut opea il, though I intoiiJHl to 

{E^htttniglu op, oLt^ p. 141 (b}^, II. M-TF ■Sinulju'ly the verb ^ih-, to da, k 

ukU in comblnAtkon with h Bupiuo to eicpreaii tho mpiMing ** to iutfiiidp be on thn 
pouit of (B4jht1i±^gkK op. dtn I 7T^; IFiJrfer*., p, ^3}. 

■ Sh? the* KCfjnd EiHntplii giifn under I (iJ nbovo. Cf- m\m my p*per " A Chapter 
from tht CligoT’bn tWllJ ”, BuSUiin n-t^ ik* ^cAooly/ t>rirNJ'Ar Vol. V, Fift b 

ID23, p, 84, I. fii p. as, L U. 

jApamw mru. to brepmo, hiui the lureot p.g. Xihonga wo bi^wiyi loo 

A^Jpjwir hfira nijvh hi It in now two ywiiw jiiiico 1 liogHii tbe Atudy of Jiip«rw 4 r. To 
indicale tho futurit th^ b aw m ,tO do^ in ubmL id thi^ UanditEonwl Mi30d, o.g. niA 

mvha. in thit^; ii*yi' tiinr. In Koroan lfl. to bffOnw, is Upcd U> Eipn«* tb^ Imibvc? 
idM. o.g. Supan^ l Up^r^id-h^ (prom omwilbi). Wh*t'i 

thv lliTH! I^M (Aboiit) for .i'r>niif-he] (pwm, 

hi! it bfromol), WTiHt'i the time mam^ Thw Intlvr comupond# to JwpatwAA 
J/A C' wIiTody “I tVimji lirwu (or hi waHiwrfi-^if). iSimilaT oao 1* aUo found in Yiikul. 
Fof ex4inpl<*+ Jfiji ^womi'ita il^hdiir jj-f git, ] In-tbu-towTi my^dw'eUii^ 

>'t»n hM'becow}. 1 hwi^e now tired SIt® yMw in iht town (B^htl, op. ult, 
ll rfrffT^,, p. U| ji. iwwfew hamm (Ut, iievrn monthe befooling goii^K 

IV^rfe-ri^.p. Hi (rtt, U. SrS-Bh For 

Turki, ie® p, **, 2, 
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Bide kdbegttn ttirdsed, )'iir1)ui mr.a bolbasut eiige eke-yu^an 
tanimni (Popov, p. 22, II. 5 -6). 

\Va, bovs, locopiissc our pureiila tliwc moutlia from birth. 

Ci urida ab. arudqan bolbaan bi abny.a (Poadn., p. 363. 

Receive thou (the coivseeration) first. I stall ret.‘ei\e it a littiC 
later. 

(vi) Like English hocom#? it serve* to denote Httuss*' .-Vs suet it 
usually follows a conditional clause. 


Example ’ 

Begegsi ilegekU-yin yosun urida metU Uiiedbesti boluju (Km-al., 
p. 77, U. 2-3). 

As to the way of sending him up, it would be well to follow the 
previous example. 

Ene-ber ijayar*taii-u kobegiin ajuyu, ba bUriii.e ekin ffgegii: 
egtini noyau ergttbesu bolqu (SS», p. 56,11. 12-13), 

Tliia voiith is of high birth, and we have no chief. It would be 
well (for us) to install him os our ruler. 

(vii) With the negative particle iiiU it is used for the indication of 
impropriety with the meaning “ should not, must not , * 


Example: — 

Egiinl al^u tilU tolnmui (.IM., p. 41, t 9). 

I should not kill him. 

Bum bolqnla mbrgUid tilt boiomu (.Til., p, HW, 1* 10)* 
If not, it would not do (for you) to Ijow. 


■ In Jsp&now ■aeh ittoo is iwtinlly cumstscd by yni. is pooil, mmI in 
by tjynd^, is good, both cntt^potHliag (o jotiqu ^ su,t, joklSU 

■uilAblc, (MV tho third cxsmiilp given imder 3 sbOTc), Fw . 

Raqaetto, op, tU., p. 122 ( 3 ). KssmplM mS.V * 1 » 1 * tcHifwl tn hi* pupiT (CoSirdin/siS. 

» «. cLtrcn,op. dU i HW. la Japiae* ifae »IIW id« is 
(beeomc not) pweededby ■ gerund with im (ttose-lniir*, op. c ^ S bccomel 

Ko.^ by o-ni tof-W innt become). U da« not dn. 

mn^t.iw»;«nnot (Eekordl. op oit.. p. 34(i, .tom.). In Tufkl Wort- (where 

•Srt- is 0 negsiii, infix) U ns«l -iter the (wraadl_sl mflBiti™ wi|h ‘be m^g nv-t 

hot, ennuot" (mo Kaqnette. ©Aimjwrf, op, eif., P' I®*- 

Tonnichi duleei with the tuittie pnitkipW 

"em," niK) (wfmr., with the gerunJml ilUiniUve «nnot 

ond J. MnrqoArt : - OsttOrkisohe 

UcselUehsIt der Wlrtcnechnlleii zU Giiltingcti." Mill. KiitMt. - * 0 * Je. - 

BetUn. 10 U, p. 7, lootmUe), 


B. YOSflStAKE — 


m 


(viii) With the negative c(iniiiti.onftl pret^ing it thk negative form 
of bolqu expresses the idea " miiat 

Example — 

Bide edeger ktimttn-K dotor-a ana nigen layin ndaridayci 
kUmtin ilgei bUgestl did belnmn iKoval., p. 5, IL 7-8). 

Among U8, these people, there must bo {= we need) an able leader. 

(Lx) The idea of pos^bUity * aa a spet-ial ease of “ fitneaa may also 
be expresjBed by bolqa. 

Example: — 

Bne meth bolqti buan {Ki>vflhj^ p. 74,11. 5-(i). 

It cannot be like this. 

nigen mayai ijaynr-tQ bolun tartlbesU, Idlbar toyin bolqu 
bolumn (Popovv p. 46, 11. 3-4). 

If 1 were iKsni of a bumble Uncaget I would easily be able to 
enter priestbooil. 

(x) Riither peculiar b the use ol boiqu io the honorilic expressions 
ogede bolqn. to go, come, 4>e present (use^l of high petSQiiage3)fc^ and 
jarliy bolqn, to give the order, (be graciouAly pleaseii to) aay,"* 


* For japfiii«# kibm ojn, rSt., | 7^, la Korenn Ikw «ftmt iiJ« is 

ty (aal) (if tia) (du^ not becoaKiJIi Tlw 

Jofli wurtl xmy 1» by (wUI n«t boconiL^) <rir mittf-ltfi-fa (cAnnat 

b«<wnm) lEclwdt, op. oit., IlM, f, p. iMfl, Aain.^ Far oxnmpki: 

ikgt (so) a-%i (f ailcr^'uwi, ftp. eit., p. 210J, 1 mnrt ^ 

that; «■*» Ad-piyvjn Wb niiist pul it riRht. 

^ In Yakut tbii pndinlilA fociu, of widi the future { m n^rnen fuhtri f 

po««c«ivp Bufiix) replaces tbe idtaple prolNible forai of t-erb (BiihtHapk^. op. dt.. 

p^ 14^). Tbc namti pbcnomenaEi m ahm found in JnpaticMs m, for exampk^ 
^kii PNtronfH \* i:!quh'jilcnt to yifiamw, probably pto- Hm nammm iS irgordKl 
u Iho pstobsLile ffumi cd iwiri, to ^Mth ii conaidcnHl to bo a contraction erf 
qi [or ho) itrip havinf; bo COniiKlion wilb naru, to become. 

* KovaleT^kL's dictioniuy (vd^ i, p^ ^tcs ^ ** m Ici-cr ^ niter nU devant, 
iWonorfi mufchtt avee djgnir^ venir^ appaealtro [lea di^inlt^ lea persoonM 
coDokl^rnbW). 

* Thkji b of Tiirkinb urijpn. £xHni|ilcd may lie qOutctl from W. Ro^llon's 

f-'i^urwrA^! ^/ixvrAdlra^Md/cr (Mat^rialrii noeb dem Todc dca Vr^rfoiicm mVt Ergonzonj^en 
Yoa 8- MaIov bf^rmuMf^rbe-nj, d ^ademU dir Wi^jnnirkaftin drr V njopi dif mtMtdiMirrhrn 
Srmi Rtpiddikeit, Unm^nod, 1028): MrtJi (p. 20, text 22; I. 50^ tmy the 

(mlet be giTim that + , /'j ai-^ii (p. 131, text Hi*, t. 4), the order tuM* 

bw. gifeh. Tbese nufEu* In mbciW that Ibe pbnuw j arlly bolqn waa nrigiaally tkti 
boooedVe cxpnsdDiL, tbou|b it u true that even in ibp early Binblbiit lextn it is 
«fb?n ifiUitihangealily *iih (tigel Ogdiekd, and nlhcFi^ with the mevniing “ to my* 
■l^k CompAmyrfp^./' grnLben ctw&nzu tun, von Itohi^lebenikn luw. ^brmUebt 
[F, W. k. MOlk-t, Uiffurica^ BrHln, IMS, p, J50 )l jAparmw 0(A)aH m mrtt oarrupofids 
*a jatlly boVqu slubspl won! fnr word, wiitJt tbe l 4 mB meaning. 
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Example :— 

ftayan ana tere blam-a-yin lu>l-i oreWur-iyan abayad, ■* 
blam.asi manayar ordn qaral-dur minu bg«de bolja iren soyorq-a ” 

• kemen dgdl*be«a, t«e ayaya tegialif iarUy bolunin, . , . 
(Kovai., p. Wi. U. 4-fl). 

Kawinp the Inma'a foot tespwtf ully to his head, the long mid, 
“ Coodoscend, 0 kiua, to come to my palftce to-morrow," to which 
Answer^ the priest, , . * 

In conclusion it mav noted that in the Tungiis dialects the 
aimliary use aeoros to be almost Umitol to the Bubstautivo verbs, 
although a definite statement cm »uch a subject would be premature, 
despite the vaUmble work that has been done by Castren, Schidner, 
Schmidt (P4t other scholars. 













'/'iro SUDANESE MANUSCBIPTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTUrtY 
By H. R. Palmer 

''PHE Msults of cultunil anthropologicAl study iiiuong the people 
^ of tlie Sudan and Sahara do not always yield definite and eon* 
elusive results with leganl to ethnic groupings and cultural cootacte 
in the past. On the other hand the Sudauese migrations aiid contacts 
of the past as portrayed in the biaarm, and often allegorical stories 
told by the Sudnnese people themselves with regard to their origma 
and antecedents, often Beem so much open to doubt in European eyes, 
that an enquirer is apt to think that the ethnographical record of moat 
of the northern half of .Vfrica is so bliirred with contradictions, and so 
confused hy inaccuracy, as to bo undecipherable. 

It would seem to the writer, however, that one of the main causca 
why our knowledge of the peoples of the Sudan and Southern Sahara 
is eo relatively unsatisfactory and incomplete that abiKMt since the 
earliest times of European exploration in Africa, investiggtion has been 
eonfinec] eitlier to the western aide of Africa or to its eastern side, and 
co orrlinated first hand study of both east and west hfia been almost 
wholly lacking, owing to the practical difficulties of ttavcL This lack 
is the uiore unfortunate in that the Sudan belt and Sahara is a licit of 
Africa which ia uniform in climate and general conditions, and possewea 
no natural obstacles of any moment to hinder racial migratinn ami 
fusion. 

Tlic traditions of almost every tribe between the .\tlantic and the 
Nile, which has in the past enjoytxl any considcrublc degree of 
political supremacy or dominance, uniformallj rccor*l migrations of 
its cultural ancestors from the cast, though in the* traditions as now 
CKtant tber^ ure ifiiinv aput-kroTiisms^ iscjuic abaurditiv*, dntl not a few 
deliberate and ealcuLited jicrversions of th? truth. 

The searcher after truth is thus often hallled by the eoiuplicatod 
stories he is told by the tribal elders, and usually feels that if lie could 
somehow gain a really reliiiblo ethnic foothoUl in llic records of the 
past, it wouhl he less difficult to distinguLsh exaggeration from its germ 
of tnilh, and the embcUlshinent of legend from its historical liasis. 
Fortunately, in some plm;e.s, there still survive documents or c-opies 
of documents which can be consiilereil good evidence of histone fact. 
Those of Timbuclu and the Upi>er Niger, piihlisbwl by the Ecole dea 
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Ljinjjuj&s Orient-iilesi Vivantcs in Paria arc well known, fliul can 
profitably read in connection with os taut publisheti nccounts of 
Africa T^dercd by tiie Arab tmvcllera of the mbldlc ascs- 

Furtlicr cast, liowcvcr, with the c-sception of those published by 
Mr MacMichacl and of a few nianuHcripta brought home by the 
traveller Barth, le® has come to light, though at one time tlio ohl 
kingdom of Bomo must have Iwen rich in records that would now Iw 
invaluable. It is, however, becoming increaaingly apparent that in 
spite of the eonquesta and Backings of towns, and the burnings of books 
which took place in the last century, there are hidden away m odd 
places quite a numlier of documeuta of various kinds which throw 
considerable light upon the past hislor,' of the iicoples of the Central 
and Kastem Sudan. Tnmslatious of some of these have been recently 
publbhed by the writer,! it is thought that the credibility of 
these records may become more apparent, if translations of two other 
documents, not iacludeil in those recently published, are also printed 
together with some oliservations on them. 

The lint is an account of the Mai (Kingl Ali ibn A1 Haj] Umra 
Court at N'frazuTgamu in Bornu, of which the mins still csist near the 
mwlem Gcidam. St records events of a.d. 1659, i,e. duriiig the reign 
of Mai Ali ibn A1 Hajj who. by Barth, is statcrl to have reigned from 
A.D. 1645-92. The second and shorter manuscript of which a facsinii e 
a given, is a Mahmm or grant of privilege by Mni Dunama ihn All 
(i.e, the sou of the Mai mentioned above). It La dated 1694, presumably 
the year ul Dunama’a uccesaioD, though Barth made him come to 
the throne in a,D. 1701, Hcveii veaw later. 

Before, however, dealing w'ith the ruanuscripta themselves, it maj 
he well to make some reference to the region of Bornu mentioiicil in 
them, and with which they are concerned. About a.I>. 1470 or so, n 
scion of the old Bonin djmaHty enlh'd Suifawa, which had from about 
a.D. 1300 till A.I). 1990 riileil Irom their capital N’jimi in Kancm, 
moved to Wndi near N'gegimi west of Tiflke Chad, ami thence to 
Yamia near Cure in Damagram, and finally to N’gaanrgamu which 
he foundefl as a new ej^pital of Bomu. 

Ih latitude 14 north ami lonpitutle 12 ami 

oortli of K'gasuLrgamu is a very old of a groat Sudanese townp 
larger, it in said^ than the pie^ut city ot KallO;^ called which Hes 
on the rood lietwecn K^gegimi and Gnrc, This region ^ and ita peoples 

■ iff jIFfii Mn'ii Atimimrt, S-miinnM TCila. k Bad Hi. OoTtpril- 

m^Tit Xignt-rtit 
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called Mirim,ftiv meutionetl bythe Amb peopropher Yn'qubi who wrot^*, 
about A,». 8S1, aa huvinp provided many slaves for the akvo-market 
which existed at Zeila [Uatzak), the capUal of Southern Fcaaan. 
At ft later date, A.D. 1150, the Arab writer Idrisi relcia to this region 
of MirttndTemiit (Taniatmit) under the iianie of Tanmlma (Tamarroa) 
as being subject to the cloefs of Kawwar which lay to the north. The 
Kanuri ruler of .Mir, the Anianna or Aniima, is also well known from 
the records of Kuwwar and the Bomu capital N guz^tgamu tia having 
been one of the principal feudal chiefs of Kawwar in old times. But 
whereas m the time of Idrisi, a.i>. 1150, Mir was consider^ part of 
Kawwar, and N’jimi iu Kanem had not yet become the capital of the 
Rancm Empire of Bonin. pn.wnt day tnylltioii msiatams that the 
perifNl of Mir’s greatest prosperity coincided with the days when 
N-jimi in Kanem was the capital of Bomn, an<l that Mir lost its 
piosperitv and population in the period a.T>. 14W)-1500 when Mm 
iKing) Ali Gaji Dunamauii founded the capital N'gnzargamu west of 
Lake Chad, and induce*! moat of the inhabitauts of Mir to follow him 


to this new capital. 

Bnt the ijerio*l A.t>, MI50 ISud coincided, aa is known from Tuii^g 
records, with the cstahliahniunt of a new settlml urban Tuareg pobty 
at Ahir or Air (Ajpules), and it wii.s not long before the region of Mir 
and Damargu became the scene of freqvient conHicta between the 
Tuarvg of Air and their kinsmen of Bomu, 

There eventually sprung up, however, about A,t>. 1600-1650, 
at a place called variously Kidunbardi, Kulnnfurtlu, Kuhimliardu, 
and which lay about 56 luiles west of Mir, a large Zawhi or town of 
Maralmuts, which acquired great celebrity, ita iohabitanta being noted 
for their piety and learning, snil being tor the moat part either Tuareg 
Inualiman or other Barbars such as the Beni Kiyi or Keyi. Mir w'aa 
thus moribund, and KuUimljardu already had replaced it, at the epoch 
to which the two maniiflcripta tmnslabs! below rebte. 


(A) 

An Amu-ST of 

Ttie writ 4 fr of thia ia MuUfiroinad i*alled Salili, the son of 

Mnllam Isharkii. Tb^ renaan of m)'' writing bi tliiit I saw mflJiy wntten 
bifltaTif>fl iti the lime of wUen I wbs Uviug in the Bimi> 

Tkifl Vi an atcoiiiat of Su1k\h Ali ibn AI Hujj nnd of Ilia 
limim who iit the inewque of the palace led the pinjier among 
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the people of the palace. This aceoimt caiiacd oiu great wonder, and 
therefore I compiled thw work, 

111 the name of Ood, the Mctciftil. the C^mpaesionate. May the 
hlcsaiiig of «otl wst on our Urd Jliiliaiuiuft.l, hia rektivea and 
companions. Peaci?. 

This Ls an aoeouiit of what happened Iwtwoflii Uinr ihii Otkinan 
Hnd the Amir Ali ibn A1 Hajj. the knl of NVfiJwrgamu, and of the 
in.stalklion of the fortoer aa Imam Masbanua, Imam of the people of 
the royal house, and im one of the conrtiem of the Amir Ali. As ref-artis 
the marcelloUH story of Utnr ibn Otlmiati who was a Kellota by race, 
and a native of the town of tlaramlml-l’inr was a tender of the 
Kum'au anil guineil a thorough kiiowlerlgc of it. He read deeply in 
the acLence of Tmihid in the principk's of Iskniic ritual, os al«> 
mysticbmi, the Arabic language, ayntjix, rhetoric, logic, the wetet 
arts, nntl kw. The jicopk of the country heard of his learning so that 
when he visited them the people flocked to meet him and were delighted 
to read and nafc him qiiestions so as to dispel their problems and 
doubttt and deputes, 

Umr ibn OthiTuni lived in the country of Bomu for alKSiit iifteen 

veam. Ue afterwnnk journeyed east and went to the 
Al Ajshnr and staveil there to leam and instruct the people. Thence 
he went to Mecca and duly pt-rformed the pilgrimage and the Tawwi 
and customnry rites of pilgrimage. He went on to Medina and visited 
the tomb of the Prophet, rcnuiining at Mwlbrn for two months, From 
iledina lie went to Baghdad, where he remained six months and 
enriched liLs own store of learning whik! euriehing the learning o! 
others. He ptrformwi the obligations of religion while learning the 
art of living a cultivated life, nnd engagctl in the Bi-ieucc of analogical 
deduction, aiul study of the Hatliths of the Prophet. Finally he retimied 
to X’gasargarau and Imlge*! with Zarmu Miihamniml Margimi. A ter 
alK>nt eight days. Zamui sent Tnir ibn Othman to Giihi-di. which ts 
called Diffe, ITinr reinninetl in Diffe lor about eight ilays teaching the 
sciences and politics to his disciples. At this time Shetima .Ahmed 
Makanmma, the «m of Aisami. the kanietb pious, and aacetie. divme, 
mounted hia horse at even and went to visit the ton n of Ui e. 

Now Diffe waa a journey of about 3 miles or more from 
N'gazamanm. fhi arrival at Diffe, Slietima Ahmisl saw that Lmr il.n 
Othman was a learned and God-fearing man. They convemed with 
one another, and aaktil each other Huesrions about various maltc^ 
When Shetima Ahmed realked that Umr ibn (jthmiiii was very learned 
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indeed, he rcnmitied silent in hw iistonisliment at iTnirs wLbJoiO- 
TheL after bia return to N'gaKUf^anni Slietiioa sent a megsoiiy<eT to 
Zarma Marpimi and asked Zivnnn’s permissioti to call Umr ibn 
Othmnn (rom Diffe. Zfuraa pave the required perniisBion to Slictima 
Atimed aaying: " OfiU Lini for whom you have asked me that he 
may come to you.” So Sketima sent a mesaenper to Umr with a 
measure as follows: flet np and come to ns quickly with our 

raeasenper.” So Utoi ibn Othman came to N’paznrpamu and aliphted 
at the house of Zarmu, and remained there for eipht days. The people 
of the llai’s palace then heanl news of Umr ibn Othman, and 
Kirjiloniu sent to him a slave girl to ask him for a charm and lor 
his prayers. So Umr prayed to God on Iwli-ilf of Kirjiloma. God 
answered her prayer by reason of the request of Umr ihn Othman 
at that time. Kirjiloma told Gumau abwut Unit ibn Othman, so 
Guntsii then sent to Umr a slave girl likewise that he might pray God 
to grant Gum.su her request also, Umr prayed to God for Gumsu 
Bii in the case of Kirjiloma, and God answered the prayer quickly. 

Gumsu tol.l the King. At that time the King wanted a thousand 
staves, and was trying to get them. He said to Gumsu : Where is 
this Mallam and where docs he live I " She replied : In Znrma 
Matgirai's cpiarter." So the Amir sent a messenger at once without 
pause to sec about the Mallam. Umr ibn Othman came to the iVmir. 
The Amir begged him to intereetle with God for him, and sakl to him . 
“ Ask Gwl for me, f um looking lor a thousand slaves.” So Umr 
prayed God for the Amir. Barely hiwl he ilone so when the mother of 
the .Amir died at this very juncture and left ten thousand slaves. The 
Amir Lnheriteil the ten. thotisaud slaves and was overjoyed at getting 
that of which he was in need, and thus realized that Umr ibn Othman 
was potent in knowltulgp and piety and patience, in the effectiveness 
of his pnivers, in quick perception of all that was " liaram and in 
full possession of his seven senses, to wit, his two eyes, his two cars. 
Ilia two legs, his two hands, his manhood, his tongue, and his belly. 
He also perceived in Umr another manly virtue, namely abstention 
from bickering and slnnrler. The Amir called Umr ibn Gtliman and 
coAcemed himself with him. He appointed him his Imam, with the 
title Subiramma, and made him Imam of the mosque of the people 
of his house, in order that they might pray behind him. The people 
who prayed in this mosque were scventy'suc souls. There were seven 
larlies of the Amir’s household and sixty men. Of the seven ladies, 
tVus first Was GuniMu, and the second Lubuia, No lady was called 
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Lubuia except the (JaiiphteT of (he Oalludimn. Tlic thinl iiinong tbeui 
was Mflkitamtt. No lady was called MaltUaima, except the daughter 
of the Jliifioma. The fourth was Maibi. So lady was calletl Majbi 
except the daughter of the Amir ot the Bulala. There were also three 
women of the concubines ot the Amir. The first was Kirjiloma. Tl.c 
second was Siirakagu. The third Chandiranraia. Each of these names 
was a 

The courtiers of Gurasii were sixty men, all of noble rank. Ihcre 
were forty fdavea who worked for her, and twenty men-.st-arms who 
went out to fight and who maintained Guntsii’s authority. Ench one 
of these twenty men eomtoflndinl a tlioiisand slaves. Thus were thes 


organiret). i- i r i - 

In Ngasargamu there W'cre four Friday mosques, hucli ol tUcw 

niosfjues had an Imam for Friday who led the Friday praj-er with the 
people. At cat'h mosque there were twelve thoufsand worahippci^. 

The names of the four Friday mosques were aa followsThe first 
was callcii Oaribaya and the name of its Imam was Sheikh iluluimmad 
Ajirami. The second was called Tahmii and the name of its Imam was 
Sunnramma. The third was called lyamu and its Imam was call^ 
Kamgwama. The fourth was called Dnvntmi and the mmc of its 
(tnam was Ahmed Bultu Jlaw'utnma. The Amir Ali iba .-V ajj pt®y 

beliinci tlie Imonu ^ j i i 

At X’gazargamu there were six hundred and sixty ^ada clcarc 

and widciKsl, calletl Le* Si.vty of theae roads were we I nown 
Amir, lor he tiavefse<l them, hut many of the roads were unknown 
to the Amir since he did not traverse them and so del not know them. 
In X’gawirgamu were many Gmldeariug Mnlbins and nianj » me ew 
nohles and many unworldly people and leamiKl saints. The Amir 
Ali ibn Al Hajj’s learning did not fall short of the wisdom of the leamet 

Imams and pious God-fearing saints. 

His Court was in some respects wonderful The leamctl 
Imams held disputations liefom the Amir AU concerning doubtful 
points of law and dogma. It happened also that a certain 
up a grave and took off the winding sheet and cut off the hand of the 
dead. The learned men of the Birni a.sscroblcd before the Amir All 
to pronounce judgment on this questionable procedure. • Tue ^ 
learned men held that the oxhumet of the corpse committed no oflenco 
in cutting off the hand, but others held a contrary opinion and advised 
the Amir that the ..ot wa.s unlawful. The learned men then coun ted 
the most celebrated legal text books, but they did not find m 
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their hooka any conclusive authority to guide their judgment. One 
of the learned men said : “ I rcnieml>er that there was a tjook which 
contidneii a judgment cm this matter in the mossque of A1 Azhar.*' 
The Amir overheard this which was said in council, ami asked about 
the whereabouts of the book aod its name. The learned man repeated 
the name of the book to the Amir, who was heard to say “ very gooti ”, 
and seen to stretch out his hand in the direction of the mosfiue at 
A\ Azhar ond take the book into hia hand, and place it before the 
assembled learned men. The Amir then «ild to the learned man who 
had spoken: “See, here is the look.” All the learned men said : 

** Tmlv we have a wise and learned Aniir. How knowing, and 
discerning, and noble be is,” They then lookwl into the Imok, and found 
it aiithoritativelv stated that the liaiirl should not be cut off. So they 
l>owed to the Amir’s wisdom and said : " Who is more wonderful 
than our Amir.” Every clay the Amir recited iin hundred rika‘(w 
from the Kuia'an in addition to the obligatory’ pnryers, and gave 
food to a hundred poor Bhcikha and old wromcn pemonally w'ith his 
own hands. Withal he looked upon himself ns not haviuit done 
anything remarkable in the sight of Gffi, for he was fearful in regard 
to the affairs of God and awed by the divine judgment. 

Among the wonderful records concerning the Amir Ali ibn AI Hajj 
is the story of how a woman came to liim to complain that the grass 
cover of her calabash had been lost in the land of .Ahir, She complained 
of this to the kiag that he might make good her loss. The Amir Ah 
assembled a thousand horsemen who went under his leadership to 
Ahir to fight against the Kiudin. .V battle took pbco Iwtwocn the host 
of the Amir of N’gazargamu, and the hast of the Amir of .-Vkir. The 
name of the Amir of Ahir was Adda Hiimnaa. There were slain in the 
battle seventy horsemen from aniong tlie warriors of the -Vmir .Ali, 
and from among his brethren and househald. But the people of the 
.Amir captured the Amir of Ahir who was collwl Adda Hamnia, and 
brought him lief ore the Amir AH ibn .Al Hajj. The Amir Ali said to 
.Adda Hanima: “ I have now captured you and yon arc now in 
my hand. If you become a Moslem I will not kiU yon." Adda Hanima 
said : *' What is Islam I " The Amir Ali said to him : “ Say : ' There 
is no god except Ood. Atuhomniail is a prophet of God.* ” 8o Adila 
Harnirui said: “ There is no god but God. Muhammad is a prophet 
of God." 

■Adila Hanmui thus tieuame a Moatem. The .Amir Ali returned to 
Bomu and left with Adda Hamma hlfl slave called Sbakiralla, and also 
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four Mallaras. Tlic Amir also (javn to the people wliom he left hehmd 
a thousand hoi^., and said to them : “ May Goil blcaa you. Remam 
licre.” The Amir uIm found during the campoign the calalmah eoxer 
lost by the wonmn. The Amir returned it to her and added a thousand 
alaves to the calabash cover, and gavo them to the woman. 

It is finishctl. praise Iw to God, ttnished happily. A complete 
history is a history from Adam to the present day. But this history is 
merely an nccount of the Amir Ali, and of what he did during his r^ 
{may God bless him), io the year of the Hejira of the Prophet A.h. 1069, 

A.n. 165fi. 


(B) 

In the Name of Gi>d, Pbaise he to Goi>, and Peace be iteon Hm 

SERVAN'ra WHO TRUST IN HlM 


Prom him who relica upon God {he He exalted) in all hia under¬ 
takings, the Amir ul Muminin and Khalifa, in this land, of the Loid 
of the worlds ; that is to say, from the exalted, illiMnoos, pure, am 
God-fearing Sultan, who fulfils his covenant with God, aa a bmp 
dispelling the darkness ; the Sultan who is bitter like sorrel to his 
enemies, and sweet to the saints of God ; poison to his enemies and 
Htreiigthemng food to the weak ; patient in meeting the nttacks of 
his foes, and vcmcil b all the maea of war; who ahstains from ^ymg 
ali that it is not meet for him to say ; truthful in all he sa^ and m al 
he abstains from auving^from the Sultan Ali ibn Ahmeil ibn Qthman. 
Mav God exalt hLs'undertakings. May God give him mighty victory. 


Hear and understand O host of Mnslims. We have chosen him 
who h calltxi Oabidaraa. of the people of the Fellata, and venly we 
have distinguished him fmm uU others, and by this onr act have given 
him distinction without measure among all our, no es, am je 
exempts! his name fmm the Treasurer’s list of toxpuyeraand fmm^ the 
eustomary obligations which are due to the ofliciul calM Mu ima 
Gamzannia. We have aliaolved him from all which would, by custom, 
be binding upon him. Thus also we have exempted his soi^ and his 
sons- sons, and hb family, fmm this day, until the day (of Judgment) 

This privilege was ratified by Sultan AU’s son Idris. So alw was 
the privilege of thb FeBata and his people confirmed in the time of 
Sultan Miihummail ihn fdrb, who ratilieii the act of hb grandfather. 
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Sultiin Ali ibn Idris contiaued the privilege, and so did Sultan Dimama 
ibn MuliamiQAd. It waa further ratified by Sultan Diila Lbn Dnnnma 
as we liave related. The privilege waa again ratihed by the noble 
Sultan who made tho pilgricnagc to the Bncred hou^e of God Idris 
ibn All ibn Idris; as vAm by Sultan ^liihammad ibn Idria; Sultan 
Ibrahim ibn Idris; Sultan Umr ibn Idris; and by the noble Sultan 
who made the pilgrimage to the sacred house of God Sultan AU ibn 
Umr. AlLihiinia ! May God make easy for him hts undertakings^ and 
may Ood smooth hia path in this world and the next, even as he was 
compassionate to others and helped and made easy the path of the 
poor anrl the learned in his time- 

So also have aU the Kings of Bomu mtifid!! until the present day 
this eharter us follows :— 

Know ami understand clearly that, us for him who transgresses 
tills our injunction and contests thb our act of this time, or disputes 
that which w'e have ordained, and so hrings to nought our ordinance 
and our promise, I pray that God may not accompliab for him liis 
desires or hb purpose in tlik world or the next. Kay, may God fill 
his belly with the lire of ■Tnhaunnma. So follow this injunictioii and 
transgress it not. 

" Aiiii nsikii Digit Situ Arjitu'" Witne^kscs who are 

present before us are Gidludimn Muhainmatl ibn Ayesha, Aijinoma 
]^luhammad ibii Sa^id^ and Garhuma Naihii., who w^us the messenger 
sent to us conceming this affair. 

“ Know that we have given pri^dlege to this man who is called 
Gubidiimii and his tribe, by rea.son of the potency of his prayers. 
Know' this and transgress not our injunction^ for as the Exulted in 
and of hia Holy Book kya down,' He who changes it after he beam it, 
his offence lh that of those w^ho innovate (Ayya)/ ” 

Apart from the ahove-mentioned, there were many Moslem 
witnesses, and the recortling scribe was the Masbamia Umr ibn 
CHhman ibn Umr. 

There were also present Othman ibn Ahmed Jam, the son of 
AhmeiJ Manga, the son of MaUk, the son of '.Ala(m) Ytxlo Ango, the 
60 a of the Geidamma, the son of fkima, and the son of Mugnx who is 
descended from the Hachid. These were among the witnesses on 
behalf of the Pellatn. 

This privilege was furthef conlirmcd by Sultan Idm ibn 'Ali ihn 
Uito. Allahninat May God give him victory ovvr hi» enemieu, 
"" rswy for l.iui ki« imdertiikiiigs in l«th workls, and partlon 
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him, and pvc him happinpss in both worlds, this life and the life 
beyond, by Thy grace, 0 Mcest Merciful of those who show mercy. 
Verily all the Fellnta who followed Gahidiuia brought aUo this andeiit 
grant of privilege (Mahiam) which King Ali ibn Ahmed had given them 
aforetime, and showed it to the leametl, ascetic, patient, blessed, 
iKMicficient, and exalted King, who enforced th^ practice of the Suima, 
Sultan Diinama son of the King of many Pilgrimages, the late 
Stdtan Ali. Sultan Dunama too then confi rmtHl to them their privilege, 
and renewed their dMinetion in bis exalted place of audience and 
council calleti Kurkuriwa. 

Tie recording scribe was the Imsro Al HajjL Hanuma, and hia 
record of the ratification at that time states that the bab ^ of 
the Felbta ia this case was the daughter of the King called Gusa 
l^arabaramiDa, and her “ tab " was Zagifada Al Hajj Yusui. Thi$ 
ratihcatioii of the grant was made after one thousand one hnndred and 
six years hati passed aince the Hejira of the Prophet (a.d, I6f94). 
May the fullness of God^s blessing and peace rest on those alive in 
that year- 

Witnesaea to this grant were 

Kadi Hajj Ahmed. 

Talub (Tolba) Muhammed Salih- 

Talub (Tolba) Aliined. 

Wurama- 

imani AI Kabir Midianmied tTanoa. 

The King's slave Mastream Haji Na^ir. 

lyrima Haj] JalaJ. 

Kaigama Hajj Mnhaminefl Dsga^-aima, 

Fugiima Adam. 

Jarma Kabir Faskam. 

Arjinoma Muhaaxmed Dnmii. 

Alaugalma Dandalma> 

Muhanmied Lefia ibn al Wazir Ahm«l. 

Bumma Mide. 

Yarinia *Uiiit ibn Idris. 

Kajnlma Muhammed ibn Faiitommma, and many other ^%'itncaM3. 

These Fellato then pnased to the iluughter of the Sultan, callHl 
Sokotoma Ayesha, the daughter of the kte Sidtiin Al Hajj Ali, by 

* !.«. tlu! MjaWalcnt ol ttn! U»u« woml kof» , ■ prrKin ^ho 

llip mritTui r>f to 1U1 Emtr or King- 
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th« gmce of her brother StiJtciii tt^ app of the siforeiiieDtioned 

BaiiLt of God A] Hajj Ali, 

Mjiy Gixi bless the Sultan Duiiania'a daySp an<l prolong hb age, 
and make him victorious in all four points of the compaaSp with 
exceeding prosperity. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

This IB the mimiment of King Danama ibn Ali, irt reganl to the 
act of bb anceators. 


It iB not propoaed to comment in detail here on the information 
given in theac manuscripts, but merely to take certain points as 
ilhiBtradng their value for ethnological purposes. 

The first point Is that the date given in Manuscript (A) for the 
expedition to Asben or Air^ 1G58, and the converaion of the Tuareg 
chief called Adda (father) Hamma, b in accord with the account of a 
Tuareg chief who. according to the Chronicle of the ^Sultanate of 
Ahir/ ndcfl at Agades in 1653^ vk. Muhammad al Mubarak^ while the 
obvious confusion in that Chronicle aa to the lengths of the reigns of 
the rulers of Ashen at this time and for some years aftcr^ tends to 
confirm the exbterice of a stiito of war between Bornu and Ahir at 
this time as stated by Manuscript (A). The Htatements are also 
confirmed by the fact recorded by Barth that Jf’gn/Jirgantu it«elf 
was besiegefi by the Tuareg and the Jukunp presuinably in alliance 
with them, about the period a.d. ItiOO^tt, The name of this chief 
Adda llamnm as rccor«led by hfanuscript (A) also throws an intcreating 
light on the rather oliBcuro royal title of Maj All Gaji ZcJnami 
(A.D. 1470}, as given in ^kmw^ript (B), and other Mahrams translated 
III volume ill of T^e Smlatie:jse A/etiiotr-sf, it readB as follows :— 

" Aftn ifsiku Makidabr^ Di^u Arjlhu Present day Kannri 

do not know what the words (found uIbo in other uiBniiBcripts) 
“ Arjiku 4^1 ku mean, and state vaguely that they refer to titles at 
one tinit; in use in Yaman (Arabia}. On the other hand, the woni 
Makida or Makifk b now usied to denote the region of Kortheiti 
Konlofan, anci Makidabt^ ib held to mean " of Makida ^[akida^ 
however^ m La reality and originatly not a place-name at all, hiit the 
tribal name or title ^Inkita or Makinta, stii! used of a Tuareg tribe of 
Ashen, calkl MakiUnawa, or Amakitan, The connotation of Makidafw 
b thus, in fact 

bO Tliat the Ski (King) of Bomu wm deai^endail from the Kiyi 

■ ShdrijifAf MtmfrifMt rvi, lai, |i^ 4tl. 
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OT Kaij i.e. the Tuareg who arc still callc^i by the Kaniiri Kindia 
(wVfe Manuscript (A)). 

[b) Tliat these Kindin at one time livetl in Kortlicrn Konlofan 
uikIct a Kindaki or KitJtki (Camtlace}. 

The first title of the Mai -Ana or Aftihi is, however^ the ehief point 
of interest* sbice atki " or “ adda ^liich the Ttiareg woril for 
^‘father", is conimoii both to the Southern Tiiarf^ and the Nupe. 

" Atlii was formerly amortg the Jiiknn, and still is at Iilah on the 
Niger among the governing race there^ who are ealleii fgara, the title 
of the King. 

In the Kano Chronicle ^:— 

(1) The ruler of the Juknn on the Upper Gongok aWt KJMl 
was called Alta Igara (Attagam). 

(2) The ruler of the Juknn in the same region about 1650 was 
called Adth Chuo (Adashu), i.o. the “ great iid(h (great father). 

The wohi am or Mi ” lias long droppo*! out of nm as n 
title in Boniu, hut herCn in Manuscript (B), it is clearly U5%ed ais Adda 
Was, and Is among the Tiiareg 4 and as the title Atta is among the 
Igara on the Niger at the present day. 

Ill the phrase ** aUa tt^iku makulttbf " it would seem that the 
word “ iisiX'u now quite uniiitelligihle to the Kannrip must be the 
equivalent of the ortlinnry Tuareg wonl “ masi^ ", plural “ imoshefc ^ 
i.e. nohles, a w'ord which is compose^i of the two w'ords sek or 
** an encampment ", and " amma ", " people, of which 
latter the common variant, especially in Bonui and TttMSiti, b 
"anna/^ 

Makida, it may be added, in the Sudan, is also a name for 
Abyssinia. 

It will then be evident that the King or Chief, nsnally calle<l the 
Mai (Mek) of Kanem, no doubt under the iiillucnce of the DongoU 
King^lom with its .^lek, was origmally the Atta (father) of the imcigiieb 
(nobles) of the Makilan (Tuareg) ol the regions w^t of the Sile^ 

The phrase " l%a arjika Siku " again is obviously an antbtrophio 
repetition nr variation of the first phrase. The ** Digu or Dugn 
waa the son of the daughter of a (ilek) of Kanem. i.e. he more or 
less corresponded to the " tegasi ” (sister's son) or oflicial heir among 
the Tuareg. Siku, one can only isuppose, is an apocopated form of 
Maflij^ Or X^Hikn, meaning, like nVikii in the first jwmt of the title, 
" the nobles.” The meaning of Arjiku* in Arjiku Siku ”, will then 
i SudaiitM 3i4mtnTf, voi. Lii. pp. lo® Mul lil- 
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be to seek. The legendsry liirtii. of the eaTly llais of Kaiieiu, however, 
euppiv the kev, for io nU of theiii ttie title Digu (Diign), fts in e.g. Msi 
Dupi, Lb given as the name of the granilson of the legendaiv' founder 
of the Konciii dyiiasti’. Rnlf ibn Dthi \azHn and his son hune 
(i.e. wearer of the Tuareg mouth-veil) are sueceeded by a legendary 
Mai whose name is written ^'afiously as Arju, Archu, Artao, and Arsu, 
while the ninth and tenth legendary Mais are called respectively 
Arku, Argi, or Arki, son of Bulu, and Shu or Hu, son of Arkii, or 
as the latter is called in one list “ son of Ark-aman ”, 

The sense of Ark in all those names is clearly, as in the case of the 
Mcroitic Ark-aman (Ergamenes), the “ Iwgetter One early Mai also 
has the title “ Aril Arigwabe ” or " ArgiwalM- which means “ he who 
was aa silk to the Arigwa ", (tiescendantfl of Argi). 

Ill all these names “ k " and hard " g " arc intenchangeahJo, and 
the hard " g " of the Nile in most words becomes lu Kanem a soft 
“ jimIt will be apparent therefore that Arjiku might equally 
well be written Argiku or .Arkiku, and that Arjiku is. m fact, a title 
derived ultimately from the Meroitic wortf Ark, "the begetter,” 
ora variant of that word. The phrase " Digu Arjihtt Siku will mean 
then t “ Grandson of a Mai, and father of the Masigh or nohles, corre¬ 
sponding to “ .4/fa HjnJl-M Mttkid<U)c ", the first part of the title which 
has pmctieslly the same metniing. 

We know, however, from Ya'quhl (A-n. 691) that the ruler of 
Kanein in his day was of the tribe of the Za^awa BcTliers, who ate, 
by Ihn Klialdun. classed with the Tuareg ; and that the title of that 
ruler was K5-Riira, “ Kura ” is n Knnuri w'ord and means “ great , 
so that the Zaghawi title of the niler of Kanent of thot day meant 
" the great Ka ". The " Ka " wos, one can hardly doubt in this case, 
originally the grandfather or deifi«l aiiice,stor of the Mai, since both in 
the Knnuri and Ilausn languages grandparents and ancestors of Imlb 
sexes arc " Knka ”, Tci tlwm in Hausaland, nt all events, sacrifice 
was made, as lo-day among the Jukim, and as evidenoiHl by the name 
of the place of sacrifice in the Kano Clirotiicle Kttfftm (Kakawa).' 
The Ka-Kum (Jlai) of the Zaj^aw'a of a.U, 691 was then the “ great 
spirit ” or deified soul of the chieftainship, immanent in the person of 
the Atta-iisiku, or Mai (King) of Kanem. Tlie terminal " -ku" whicli 
is common to Arjiku and Siku (the " i " ol sik l>eing lengtheawl in the 
latter fcflse Ijecsust* the second " k ** is ilropped) is, it is stiggested, of 
eoiksidcmble ititercst also, for the " u” in the terminal “ -ku ” is not 

' SudTtmrM s1ifriHAi>v« vtH. iii, p„ 10:1. 
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the ordimr)- bnml ot the enclitic “-gu” or '' tu” roefiitmg 

“ people ”, but the sound idtennediuto Ijctwrsen ** i " and " u , 

which va ofton written n ’ or " u . 

Parallel te Arjiku and Bihif is another old Kaniiri worn!, Dirku 
which was the oame of the Kauuri capital of Kavrwtir which was n 
Dir or Dar, i.e. walled-cncloaure. The aohles or chiefs in gencml of 
Kancm were nlflo called ** ahel Dirku or Dirkiiti — niluig clashes, 
in contrast to the Gum who were the Twia or Tubu, aod subject mces. 

It is suggested that the “ -kii" in all these wonis is the equivalent 
of the Sodghftv enclitic koi". meaning “king” or “ a iK>6seSiioT of”, 
and also of the Haiisa enclitic particle “ -ki in its wonHor king Sat-kn 
The Songhay plural of Koi is Koyin. The fact that “ Ki ” or “ Kiiyi 
is an almost geueraliaetl royal title or title of nobility from the Niger 
(e,g. at Busa) to Kancm with its Beni Kayj or Kai, is very strongly 
suggestive of this explanation of Ku. as weU as the existence in Hausa. 
a Isnguage of ZugiiRwl altinity, of the common noun kai = head. 

It is also relevant to observe that in another group of half Hamitca, 
Le. the Xandi and Masai in East Africa, there is a similar ancient 
word, “ -koi," which has the cognate meaning of Gad.' 

A further rather curious fact brought out by Manuscript (B) is 
in connection with the Feflata, to whom the grant is tuade, and w o, 
in this caw, were of the race known more generally m Fiilbc or Fuluni, 

It will be seed, tbat at the date of this Mahram, a.P- 159’1'. / jes a 
the daughter of Mai AU ibii A1 Hajj, boro the title Sokotoma. l e. ruler 
of Sokoto, and was the patroness of a tribe of Fulani who were unt et 
a chief who bom the title GahidA-ma. In 1594 the mo<lern Fulbe town 
of sSokote WAS imt loundiicl, tUougU perhaps the region w ere it ics 
was called by that name, which should properlj be spelt watu 
Sagwatu, the Sagwa or .Sogwa, being nomad herdsmen, i.e, peop e 
who lived in a Sag or Sek {enoampraent) like tlio Zajliawa or ‘ 
nientinnetl by Itlrisi as living in the iVsbcn region about 

But, wliatovor the precise position of Sagwatu in 1 i was, 
its general position is indicated by the Other title Gabidama. which 

means the “ owner of or chief of the land of ^ °^*^'^** 

uauallv written, " Kebbi,” These Fohini had, so the Mahram says, 
fiRit come imH.lcr the protection of the Bomu Mai AU Gaji uuni^rm 
aliout A.». 1 l"a-]n03. when AU, as also lib son and grandson t ns 
and Mnhamma.l {nientione^l in the Mahram), were eonstantly at war 


1 or. iHtSMs Ssavpmlwfp 1021!^. 
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wth Kebbi. No doubt it was for that reason that this chief was, at 
N'gaEargamu. pi veil the rather etnptj' title ruler or ow-ner of Kebbi ’** 
An interestiup point also in Muiniscript (A) Is the variant title 
given to the hereditary Waxira of Boniu known as Slasbiirnin, 
which reuda Siiltammmu, for it w'ould seem that tlie names of the old 
town from which the title otiginally t^ame must have been Kiilfaiu or 
Sabra. This name is of significance in connection with the ao-callcd 
lost oaaea of the eastern desert of Egypt since, writing in a n. 1154, 
Idrwi mentions the i-ountry of Santariya in the eastern desert and 
adds; “ To the aonth of Santariya are the mins of a town formerly 
flourishing and populous calletl Rabrata ' in the same countri^ is 
the town of Marinda, still survi^ng, and well popnhited." 

From Idrisi’a notice, and in view of Saifawa traditions about their 
origin, it is verv probable thnt Irlriai’s Jlarinda was at or near the 
oasis now known as the oaaw of hlerga, and that the title Maal^rmn 
or Sabanua, came from Idrlai’s old town of Sahrata, which was in the 
saoie region as the oases ol Mcrga and Ow'enat, 

These rather interesting sidelighta on the title Masbarma and the 
position of the Fcllata Homu as early aa the fifteenth centtiiy are, 
however, incirlental to the new evhlence which the royal title in 
hlaniist^ript (B) provides directly, and by inference of thnt slow 
process of migration of Saharan and Sudan&se Berlwrs and their 
cultural ideas from east to west, which has been contiiiuoua in the 
Sudan at least sine® the opening of the C'lirietinn era. and which, 
roughly apeaking, may be describet] na the penetration of the Sudan 
by the stratum of Saharan Berbers called by the Arabs Zag^tawa, a 
Berber atratuni which drew its cultural ideas very largely, if not wholly, 
from the Ethiopic King<lDms of the Nile, Napata, and Meroe. 

' Frotwbly thp CAiamfaAl ol 3[Bhu«mjit (BJ. 









AN ALPHABETICAL ACROSTIC IS A NORTHERN 
DIALECT OF SWAIIUJ 
C’ontributol by A, Wkhsek 


(PLATE VI 


rilHE following popm was copieti for me in 1912 by Mubamimicl bin 
* Abubakiir bin ‘Umar (Muhaniatii Ki)umR) of Larau, The author 
was ono '‘Cmar bin Amint a blind Sharif of Siu, said (in 1913) to have 
died “ about fifty or sixty years ago This infonnation waa furnished 
by Ahmad bin Abubakar bin ‘Umar es-Siwi. of Mambrui, who added 
that T’mar reeovcml his sight on completing the imem ! His name, 
by a not uncommon practice, is spelt out in the final stanza. 
So far as the poem shows any linguistic peevdiarit ies, thew hclong to 
tlie Lamn dialect, which difiere cx>n»iaeTably from tlie poet’a native 
speech of Siu. This may be due to its passing through the hands of 
Lamu copyists, or, more probably to the deliberate adoption of what 
was considered to be a more literaili' form of hmguagc- 

Whether or not the text has been corrupted here and there. 1 find 
someobsciirities which 1 have lieen unable to translate. Tliese I have 
left with a query, to the hope that some reader in East Africa may be 
able to ehici<{ate them. Some allow'ance, moreover, has to be made 
for poetical licence, in view of the difbculties of this very artificial 
kind of comptKiition, It* literary quality, one need harclb say, is by 
no mcanacommensurate with the ingenuity displayed in carrying ont 
the alliteration. The metre is the same as that of the Inktskafi, 
known (according to W. E. Taylor} as Kisaromlie. 1 owe to l>r, Tarct, 
of Tfibingcn, the euggeotion that this word, being a corruption of 

a simply means “ quatmins 

^ 1 am indebtetl to the Rev. W. 0. Howe and Mr. Fretlerick 
Johnson for a number of valuable criticisms and suggestions. 


1 Anriika mwdTLfl-bihj khnti iitoxcp 
Utie nukiitji lift enibiLM? 
iiasida ya mii kiiti butmli 
Biishuni ya pep<> nasi tuHdi, 
w TauTm ya nija akitiibia 
Tubimi ziurnbe liini dunia 


ifllmu ya Mola atanguUie 
wnaiilahitii wenye kii&oma. 
bijahi Easuli tiitaliftmadi 
yioUi atiijaze nmjaza media, 
tilika Rasuli ni kumsiilia 
kcalio piTatini uwc salanm. 
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Thawnbu nkiitiika 

Thubutinhn tuVi yake Rahuka 
Jatmati naittiti Bli jitturti 
JumU ja watu hawaioui 
Ilapo mi74ini ikikundiiwa 
Hiija luiifi&j uyapotoB 
Klia^aju nda mja alokhitari 
Rhua»u mn mo)"a utafiikari 

j DaliU ya laja kitaka jana 
Dunta ndaniye nkuiona 
5 Dhahaliii tia fctlhu iiawatii 

pujiibi 

Dhiilikari iiini alij^okunilHi 
j Ralia ya duniu i^iku^hiiri 
Roho itan^'apo di duilia^huri 
i Zawadi id ^ipi m kutuii^iita T 
ZuhiidL ya ta"a huyaiPta 

^ Safari iipndcto mweiido baidi 
Sumbtiko ta ndia liki^lutarli 

Jf- Shari'a lumen a aso iliawabu 


thik] mnyu wakn kuto^imgiika 
atakujiiisiwe majam mema. 
jiai na imi waitamani 
ilia kwa unibiio wati^uda 2 ^nia. 
liraahu Ea waja waldpimiwa 
dla kwa amali kutaqadaina. 
kkitiyari yake nyumba ya mri 
nyumba ya janiiatj na ya 
jahbna. 

dini ya Kaaulji liii^hika aana 
kiiwa kitu dtiid kifijcho kima. 
{Ihihblni mwako sdfanye umba 

kistii niwimi wake kwa ziHokoiTUi. 
riba na maovii ukakitldri 
wapiju niayowe mi kubiLaiiia^ 
ziliKuli him liuyaisipita 
mbona iipiimbeco bujiii 
xVclntnu I 

ai ya mtu kwenda aso zawadi 
na laiohea kuwa mtu wa 
nyuma, 

ahidda nm maabLaka kayatam- 
tbibu 

huwA mlmli nave nakume|cerda, 
aiyaba na jEitc katika moto 
hernia mtoo na kungunima. 
dhiki ^a motoni udharaii 
wadhiimbiwo wntc ulama. 
tini na map we yatabisblka 
ml»otia upiimbtH% bunu 
A damn ? 

Dhiii ya arisbi hakai tini 
nytimba ya majoku kama 
miliRiu. 

^adhlfflu motoni mono uiakalL 
h 11 wauy aaganida k-wa 

kijwjiuma. 


Shufaa ya Tumwa limeliabuhu 
^ Saliljukima mambo murito 
Sumo wakan kwa mi\'ukuto 
^ Dhainirini mwako ii^iisuhaii 
Dhunihii nietkali kama biyan 
i? Tabaki zfi moto pLnili zi chaka 
Tanrna id ipi wewe kokoka I 

DhalimiL vm huka tdimweniniiii 
Dhuluma humpa kwenda 
motoni 

L *Akembu wengi wuw methali 
za ^lola wakiwusjli 
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^ Gharihu wnbaya pupo 

tihuniri potofu /ji ulimwenj^i 
^ Fiiiiadiiii mAmbo fiiiloknwjifta 

Fiiraha za iiyoyo ukiyafu^ 

J Qalibi uuanl tipot^KctJ ? 

(jiinibui ta'A uJcakainie 
J Kamwe ^ikiioni kukiti iija 
Kub 'umaU mbi lii'nda 
J T^huib mdypwa niraekwanibb 
Liiclliu bi’ Llnhi nakiuii^ia 
^ AlaLiti i§iiJh&iil ymia niiihuki 
Mtiutnirii liapa clipndu kibb 
J Nrtwu ^ibwAc ukaikuwii 

NyiiKLi nyunm ta^ii ukikiitiwa 
J Wallabi bitbhi ttianai taalahi 
Ubtc aaiii wj±ki? Iblti 

* HitJtli limucihili mwenyp 

IrwoiipoA 

Hudalibushiira aloLongoa 
kS Ya Rabi twoomba waunie wake 
Yule afumhi yule ateke 
Ka aliotunga Bunu Amini 
Nazo biiti ni thalathim 


^^hibu nipokea tnat^uj mwaiigu 
ua dkn iiuBuni m Jahauiinia, 
yi\v istirari ukiyapiaa 
yeo Aiye mbee haiia rehema. 
tjatili eha Mob uteuzie 
ufie dinjni mwake Kaahinia. 
kiza eha juhaH ukapanihaja 
kkeri tanjipiliza 'aumU njeiua. 
likwaagamizalo ni ma'^asb 
kefilid dmtiui iiwe ^bma. 
milele ziuitiln? biifa ghafub 
jfipiixuljaiikiwi tiib uiztma, 
ivi liakki mauti yabridbiwa 
ube din ini ni wake Hjii^hitna. 
imipdwa'iidhiwa utanalMilii 
h ukuiiy atig'anjidu kwakd 
kuiima, 

hiliii na 'acllib tupe bfua 

kesbo simtini tuwc salama. 
yuu la ghorofa ukatuweke 
tukitana'amu nakuterema* 
Ainj da mim\i ree mwboni 
Isimii ya dura Mw^arLtlliiinia, 


1. Writer 0 scribe, and send forth the script! 

Set in the forefront, the Kamo of the Lord, 

Put in (carefuljyj the diacritic niarks and the vowel poiats^ 
So that readers may not mistake. 

2. After the Namcp tlien,^ ia the Inffoduetioii : 

In honour of the Prophet we will utter praise. 

The tidings of Paradise also let xis publkh abroad* — 

May the Lonl grant us fulnc^ of blessing. 

3. The repentances of the creature—if he repcnta> 

Then it is for the Prophet to pray for him. 

Repeut, ye creatures, in this world. 

That ye may be safe to-monow on (the Bridge of) Sirat. 

4* A reward, if the creature desire it, 

{la that) thy suul Iw? not encouipfissuil by distress. 
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Strengthen thine obedience to the I>oni ~ 

He will grant thee fnlne8» of blessing, 

5. The gmcjdiis garden in Paradise, 

Both Jinn and mankind deaire it. 

(But) the mass of mankind will never see it, 

Save only those who do good (deeds), 

6 . Then, when the reckoning is made 
Aiul the lux^iints of mortiilB mmle up, 

Entreatica avail not, even though thou utter (theoi), 

Except through gootl (works) going before (thee)* 

Loss is of the mortal who chooses (for himself) (?) 

HLs choice is the house of fire. 

Set apart one hour that thou mayest meditate 
On the house of Pamiiise and the house of HclL 

8 . Tlic mark of n mortal who desires Paradise (is tlib): 

He holds fast to the faith of the Prophet; 

And he has seen the world—the inside of it, 

That it is a thing of nought, without value. 

9. Gold and silver I leave (bebindt and all) ornament^^ 

Jn thine amassing of troasiire, he not turaod aside. 

The heaper up of riches, what has he gathered ! 

Then (comes) his end, as regards the things without end. 

10. Let not the conifort of this world deceive thee, 

Nor do thou grow great through usury and wickedness. 

W hen the life is cut o3, there is an asseiiihiiigc (of people) 
^ ho utter loud cries and entreat merev^ 

11 . \Vhat is the store for the jouniev? 

Those shakings (agitations) thou hast not yet |hiss{h1 them. 
The ahstinence of obe<iience thou hasi not yet brought. 

Why art thou so eardesa, O sou of Adam ? 

12. Go carefully on thy journey, the way k perilotis;— 

It is not for the traveller who carries no store, 

^\hen the difficulties of the road increase. 

And thou fearcst to be left behind. 

13. The law sa>ii that him who has (aequLred) no merit 
Difficulty and trouble shall torment 

Prophet, which is so comfortable, 

^ far from him and not Kupport him. 
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14- la DDt HeU a j^kvmi& matter 1 
Criefl and sobs in the fire,— 

The shApes of those who hum* amid the raging heat. 

The heat and the hoihng iip and roaring. 

15. In thy meditation foiget not 

The torments of the fire, nor make light of them. 

[They are) a tempeat like to one 
Which should devastate the w'hole world. 

10. When layer upon layer of fine hlazea 

Beneath* even the great roeka shall be beaten doiam. 

What hope is there for thee to escape ! 

Why art thou so careleas, 0 son of Adam i 

17* (As to) the t}Tnnt in tlib world— 

The humble (livelier in the liut is not plaowl beneath him. 
His tyranny sends him into the fire, 

(Even) the house of great snakes as (hage as) moantains, 

ifip Many scorpions, Wyond counting. 

Bite in the fire* with sharp teeth ; 

When rebels against the Lord arrive tliere. 

They snatch from them {parts of their Imdies) w'ilh Paul¬ 
in- The wicked (have to} disappear where (Sod is; 

Let me receive the mystery into my eyes (?) 

The crooked deceits of the w'orld 
They also are helps towards Hdl. 

20 - Understand the matters w'hich 1 counsel thee: 

If thou M neglect tliem* . . . (?) 

It is joy of hearts if thou follow them. 

If to-day thou go not forwanl* thou shalt find no mercy (?). 

21 - \\Tiat art thoiL soul, that thou shouldst perish 
And choose the enemy of the Lord ? 

Draw nigh to obedience and strive with all thy strength 
-And die in the faith of the Haahimitc. 

22. I have never seen thee consenting to slavery 
Or embracing the darkness of ignorance. 

Every evil deed goes to w^ait; (?) 

But do thon rather prefer good deeds. 

23, Perhaps, 0 my heart, I have told thee ! 

That which deatrovs thee is rebellion ; 
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Take thy joy b tht! T theep 

So that to^iTioiTOW tlioii niiiyisst be ^fe on Sirat. 

24. Deutlip 1 think, has no fixed time, 

Afortalrt Jav hv clav die suddenlv. 

“ •r m ^ 

If Ip a believer, go to sleep (at night}^ 

I nifty aot aee the dawn being alive. 

25. And thou do not fotget and grow lioafttful. 

It is just that Death should be binding (on all). 
After obediencep if thon art overtaken (bv it) 

Thou wilt die in the faith of the Ifnahimitc. 

20, 0 God I by God and His greatness, 

If thoa wilt not In? wartiorl, consider: 

IF thou departest from the vf»mmaddment of God (f) 
Thy pains will tear thee to pieces {1} 


Ah » free gift grant tis debvemnee (?) 

' ■ I- p ^ . p * + he who speaks 

Tliat to-morrow we may he safe on Sirat. 

28. O Lord, we pray Thee, lioth men and womcHt 
That thou wouldfit place ua in the highest abode— 

That be may be gbcJ and she may laugh 

WTien we are blessed and rejoice* 

29. And be who made ftbia verse) h the son of Amin— 

(His name is spelt with) Ain and mm, and He at the end. 
And the stanzas are thirty. 

His household name is Mwandhnma, 


Notbs 


Stanza 3. ^Tjo, on old word for slave ", when \wd (as frequently 
in poems and proverbs) as a leUgioiis term, may be rendered mortal 
The same expression is liomeHmes to be preferred to creatine 
as an equivalent for kiumbe^ 

Stanza 4, The rendering of the second line is that auggested by 


Mr. Howe, who takes to be meant for {properly as 

m stanza 16. An there seems to be uo authority for any word which 

Zn lT initial consonant may have 

l-»‘0 allend to tit into the acrostic 
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III tliP bwt liriP atakujazhre = atal'ujazi teetre: the'enclitic (And 
redundant] object pronoun in not infrequent in poctr)'. 

Stutusa 5, line 1. can only lie tranalitemtcd lus in the 

text. 

StanKa 8, Ibic 3. “ The inside of it,” ndainye = iirfrtm’ j/nfe’. It 

seems necessary to road tbiit, as wrfa nia = ni tja nh {for m 

in the MS.) " it Is of intention ”, giv^ no sense. 

^ s^. 

Stanza IQ. from deceive, allure It is diflicidt to 

account for the vocalization of Arabic verbs when adopted into 
Swahili. 

Stanza I i. Zntttidt, in Swahili^ tifliially luis the sense of present 

But that given in the text (see Hava^s Dictionur^^ j) seenia 

to fiuit the sense heat. 

ttuijapUfi ^ Ijiimn ilLalect for huj^tpila {“ Not-yet” tense}. 
Stanza 12. Ne^iddo: the suffix -fo ia (Krapf) “ a particle denoting 
pmprietyp cnerg)', goodness ” ^ the commonest example is iFwitfiitito 
“ scent ” (from the verb jrrniajta). Here we might render either 
** carefidly ”, a« in the text, or ” vigorously, with energy 

Stanza 14, line 3. jnfvwJtM/Op properly “bcUowa”j so might 
mean ** the blowmnp flamca ”, but, according to Krapf, equivalent 
to josho ** sweat ”, or (more generally) " great heat 
Stanza 15* Dhurubn, more usually dhamha. 

Stanza 16, lino L This seemed the only possible meaning for 

Krapf gives ” tabaki, limng, fold, the thicknesa or quality of 

any material 

Stanza 17, line 2. is properly an abstract noun: the 

aWment of the hut" " trcUis, shed "“Hava), but the 

rendering in the text seems pemiisBible* 

Stanza 19. The tmnslitemtion of this line is difficult : papo seems 

the only possible reading for ijj— no 'lo«W written inadvertently 
for 1 ^ 1 though thix scribe usually con.'^istent iu his use of ..j for p. 
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The word could be read p<itnbo, but this will not lit the context- 
Ohanbit trtibaya, taldiifi (he flfiit word as a verb. Iss not, perhajis. an 
lunieiiul c-nler where special emphasis is desired * but we might also 
render : “ Strangers (are) the wicked where God ia." 

Stanza 2(K JIuhi, "counsel” is not given in the dictionaries; 
but it might have been coined as a supposed ground-form of irosrVi 

(from 

Lines and 3 ai^ unusually dilliriilt. fsimri might be derived 

from ” rejoice ”, or be connected witb sin ) “ secret, 

mystery ’*. Fusa seems iiapogsibic to identify : Mr. Howe siij^s 
fuza =/m/i-ki “ go forward without stopping but it does not atem 

likely that my but a very ignorant scribe would write fur j. W 


such a substitution could be admitted, a (lerivarion from jli (j>) 

^ considered. In that caiic. the translation would 
tend It is joy ol hearts if thou acquire them ” (the matters which 
have been counseUed). If we adopt Mr. Howe's su^pstion it h 
diificult to account lor the ohject-pionoiiin ya. The conjecture 

really a cau^tive olfziata, " foUow ”) is perhaps not too far-fetched 
for popticftl licence. 

P'*“ [«>* causative of pita ; nyaya, pi, of mq™, Stigand, 
WmfeW ,» B.rahili, p. 50, where it should have been pointed out 
that this form of the plural is ronfined to vowel atems.) 
y™ = fcw ; ^ (Kiomu), 

«y for tmvc wjuivalent to (wjiwtiijVr, 

similarly, in the 

Ofifii' {(em =ehmfm in st^mJard Swahili)* 

11 * * eourse, “ would-be alavcr,” or “ moitiil 

enemy, j.e. Iblis ” (Howe). 

Stanza 22. Uja might be tendered either “ slavery ” or “ sen-ice ” 
imDlLd'*vr^^V* ^ negative conveying commendation) seems to be 

•b^firrorjl r‘™* “Heat (Le. 

J'*l'aiiniun) awaits every evil deed ” 

lit. ” cause to go forw.H -U put in the first place. 
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26 , line 2, Tlie MS, r^ads 3 lie 5 j 

(w'esip&ica^ndA/ trfidAi u/aiiaAfi/it\ the lawt woreJ beiD« written ilisitinntJy 
above the line). Wrsipo . ,, might W meant either for trustjw. , _ or 
ruftpo . . ,; the latter seeniii tfl auit the context Iwat, and the following' 
les, though not joined on to tlie preceding letter, evidently belongi^ to 

the word. The second Ji ( cannot nceount for^un]ca^i illegilnlity 

of the origuiuL ^LS., of which the copyist had to make w'hat he coold. 
UfdJiafiuAi might Ijc either 2nd pera. snbjunctive, or an abstract noun 
formed from the verb. 

In the fourth ISne^ (MS,^ no doubt by inadvertence 

»yan^ftff{a) seems to mean snatch From as in stanssa 18. 

Stanza 27. Lines 1-3 are estrerady difficultt and probably 
corrupt* //orfi os a noun of Class 5 might po«aibly mean either 
"guidance*^ or "limit” (though the latter is assigned by Krapf 

to Class 3) ; hut neither will yield a satisfactory'^ sense. Ji^ m 

abase”. Mimiye = “ he who goes before”, ”the guide”, 

“leader”, I/i^i (Madan^ in Swahili means "a gift” (from 

? — though here written with i^); (see Krapf p ^Kt^ arfm 

and tr/AioJ, the same. The next line seems hopeless^ whether we 

read /fudu iiAtisAr 4 ra or f/uduliiimAimt (from or IIfktutipo»hum. 

AIoioHifoa might mean either “ he who speaks” in this sctum? 

la ail archaic woirl explaiucd as ctiuivalcut to sema)^ or, if we can 
admit an intransitive form^ to ton^za, w ho ia allured,” or ” seduced 
Stanza 28. i/horofa “upper floor” evidently means the highest 
of the seven heavens. In line 3, while there is, of eourse, no distinction 
<d gender in Sivahilij, it seemed atlmissible, in view of the mention 
of iraiitm [kuit) imie in Ime L ^te fii^t ^uk as mBSCuline 

and the second ajj feminine. 

Stnnza 29. The statement that the poem consists of 30 stanzas 
la perplexing, unless we can suppose that an introductory One has been 
lost at the beginning. Isimu dum seems difBciilt to explain 

from Arabic. Possibly it is a Swahili coinage from mth the 
meaning suggested in the text- But in Oalhi [and Pokomo) dum is 
















MABALB STORIES 
{CtnUimwd ffnni j>. 3*8) 

By J. Tanchk 

loknluk^ka ua ^knstba 
The Pheasant akd the Tortoise 


bokendEke (1} d^alo> (3) bakomi (3) o moloko, 

They weot fishmg. Tliey arrived at a fishing-camp, 

balanbi (3) bile ti bokale. (4) gkimibE jo tt : 

they cooked food so they were going to eat. The tortoise be so: 


tobomba (5} bile; tokende (fi) bo o d^itolo. 

*' let UB put aside the food ; let os go first to the dtisolo. 


wtmtoka (T) bin no lualo 

(when) shall have come out we with hunger 


tokflle/' (4) 
we shall eat." 


tokalnkska aambi(3)} bakwedsidsafS) Qkonda (9} obwato. (10) 
The pheasant agreed; they put the hurdles into the ranoe. 


arwona wa loknlnkeka aikBd^(ll) o moloko. 

The little one of the pheasant stayed in the fishing-eamp. 


badsiqgi (3) djisolo, boobi (3) 

They surrounded the dsUwli), they cot 


nsolo, I'idji 

the grass, they were 


>1JE (12). 

finished entirely. 

Qkttioba okadsifll) ti; »loknliikako, 
The tortoise said so : “ pheasant, 

lokoadu.'* lokulaksko anti. (3) 

the hurdle,” The pheasant came out, 


outa(l3) oUta(13) 
come out push in 

fn, fv, -"u. (14) 


alembi ( 16 ) 

he fluttered. 


^kumbo 
The tortoise 


anti, (3) adjwi (16) niu: ibe. 

came out, he got fishes two. 


otruii (3) lokulakako jo 
he asked the pheasant he 


ti; 
so; 


*• v<ikod3aiaka 

" thou hast been sitting tlown 
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bodjfldji.” (17) odsindi (3) lo'sa: (18) atnti atuti. (3) 
to iqt down/’ He went into the water agnin, he beat, he beat, 

lobia adsuidi (3) no mondjibi. (19) 

Aftciwards he nrent into the water with a plunge, 

■£ki,A£ki, »elc3,(l4) ot)sog{fodji (11) lokonda, oikabima (20) o 
he lifted up the liurcUc and he oaioe out in 


molc^o, olei (21) nsu; jobomboka (22) b<ms^r 

the encampment. He ato the iiahce which had kiUed they, 

okobi (3) Uiwana wo lokuinksko mvoko o 

he spread the little one of the pheasant palm oil (sauce) On 

momko, ad3oqgi. (3) 
the mouth, he returned. 


lokolukako omodjiledji (23) kfl, ko, ko; (24) gkumbn 

The plieasant waited for him a very long time; the tortoise 

obimi(3) jott; “nan; jo nsoms,” (25) babidj^ll) molckc, 

came out he so; “fishes very big," they took in the net, 

bainokwed3id3a (28) o bwoto, ba.^wei (16) nsu; 

they embarked it in the eauoe, they poured out the fishes 

0 bwato, bod3iqgi(3) qkondq, bokei (21) « 

into the Canoe, they rolled up the hurdles, they went to 

moloko, 

the fiflbing-camp. 


QkuiDbo JO tt! *' loknlulaka, knkwn (27) mu: ; 

The tortoise he so: “pheasant, (go) to fetch the fishes; 

ibombiki (28) bin. toU mols." lokulukako 

wliich put aside we, that we eat the hunger," The pheasant 

flkti, (21) oikakekn (20) n*a;; boilei. (29) 

went off, and looked for the fishes; they had eaten them. 


Qtoni (3) 

qkamba 

JO 

He asked 

the tortoise 

he 

sdat" (30) 

ijkiLiiiba 

JO ti: 

who 1 ■» 

The tortoise 

he so ; 


ti: “ elei mh- 

so : it has e^tm the fishes 

t 

** mbclg lEwaAd who- 
mnybd the little gno of thee. 
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keka (13) Mwaka o mon^kD mwondi.''' lakulokaka 
Lcwjk (at) the oil on the mouth of him.” The phassunt 

JO ti: d^ikambo wc+ tolmtiba (fl) bTin:/'(Si) baonuim, (3J 
he so i ” mattor no, let hr cook other.” They quamUed, 

bolei (21) bonosEi. (32) hmd^id^a nelE^ (33) hoiti (3) nsn: mbeu 
they ate so. They finiahi?d to eat, they fined fish fresh 

Q hotala. beta (31) bomdi, (3) bottiki. (3) bokei (34) 

on the drvin;3(-stand. The sun chirkenetl, they slept. It went oh. 

bokei (21) loitti (IS) nskaaba djUolo. (35) ha."TiliMl3i (3d) ^konda, 
They went again to cut the dziflolo. They unrolled the huntUea, 

badp^gi. (3) boabi, (3) d3iid3i. (37) 
they fiiirronndetl, they oat, it was finished. 

r 

gkiunbe okEl no mondsibi (19) oikabima (20) o 

The tortouRe went with a plunge and he came out in 

molqko, olei (21) bilE, bibiabomboko (38) 

the fishing-camp, he ate the food^ which it hatl put aside 

bongo lo'ia : (3S) lokulukokp omodgikdsi ko, ka. ko. (23) 
they again. The pheasant waited for him a vciy long time, 

aletnhi. (15) oil 3 iggDd 3 i (39) d^isolo. ^kumba nbimi. (3) 
ho was timh He unroUecl the dzbolo. The tortoise came out. 

loknloknkd omotuni (4U) ti: onokeadc nekaimbear'fdl) 

The plieasant askefi him so : " art thou going to slumber ? ” 

gkmnbo jo ti: '^wako no bolod3i?(42) to 

The tortoise he fw : Is here not with hard work 1 If 

bolcmbio, onakoka I" (43) bcid 3 i^gi (3) dsisolo 

it (were) easy^ ate you able to ? ” They rolled up the ikisolo 

b'tu:(18) badjiUL (44) bokei (21) o moloko. 

again, they left it, they went to the fishing camp. 

qkamba alnboi (4o) oikokwo (20) bile bibinbombaJfa 

The tortoise landed 1 ftiul he took the fooil which it hmi put aside 

b<mgo. (38) bobilei (46) , . . otuni (3) lokulnkoka ti: 
they. They had eaten it. He aaked the pheasant so i “ the food 
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bilei ada!”(47) bkultikxilui jq xxi ■‘aaakj/'flfi) 
has eaten who * " The pheaaani he »o : " I don’t know " 

mbio QktiiDha jo ti: “bobele mwona 

Thereupon the tortoise he so: the little one 

t. (21) 0 aboka (49) ja moloka. 

ottttee. The pheasant went to the end ol thefishing-cauij 

|^{5(») ndjik ejMlahwnkQ qkmnbo; (ftl) obekid 3 fl( 62 ) 

e saw the path (by) which uses to land the tortoise; he laid 
tQDlciinbo. 
a tnvp, 

(3) o dskolo. 

They returned to the dzisolo, 

ttje. (12) gkuinbo aqti 

entirely, T},e tortoise can,® out, 

ckei (21) 
he went 


na 

with 


bttflbi, (3) 

dsiid^i (H) 

tliey c^t, 

it was finish (^>1 

otnti. 

oid^idso, (b'2;i 

he pushed 

in, be fimgliiKl 

abimx 

0 eiikd 


moiid3;ibr, (19) 

a plunge, he came out at the plan 
where he (53) 0 motainho, pial 

i»m!m rf 

the pIieaBADt; - ^ take me awaj^ 

«aodjiledsi,(23) nmodsUedsi. 
pheasant waite<l for Iiim, he waited for him, 

he was S. IletS/lI/t thr!*^^' “kwedaidsa (8) asn i 

e l>ovi net^ Ike (>m burked the fishes 

uT’inoc (20) ^kumbs 0 

ke h«p.,ww. aplh, found ,„rtoi« in 

motombo, amotani (40) ,0 ti* t , ,. 

)„, “•‘•lota nJs«k«<l- 

it uses to do so nevertheless 
je (30) t nbia akoloka » t.- 

tl'oi-l then thou ^ 2 . ^^^{ 47 } mwnna 

^ it has eaten the little one 

W^ilt!!dfod„ j”''* ‘"'f' “'"W foWnketo 

“■'.V thonl- 
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qbild mwima: kokwedpd^o (27) bikiki bja bin, 

callctl the: little one: "'embark the tbinp of ns, 

toloha t 

let m parlcUe ! " 

bakwed3idja, (8) aj£. (1^) ^kmnba alkadsi. (11) haldd^ (3) 
They embarked, entirely. The tortoise remAiiiei:Ip they pAddkd+ 

bokomi (3) o mboka. bmnboka (r)5) bottmi (3) 

they arrived in the fisliing-camp. The village-people asked 

til ■^Qknmba alo walo?'* lokdukoka jo ti: 

SO! *' The tortoise is where ? ” The pheasant be so: 

^kumba anokelako {50} inajE:lt mikab minso, nabekjokofrjj} 
“The tortoise uses to ilo gl 3 Ticss days alh I had kid 

znotambe opid^a (53) o mwcu^gjo. (58) Hokniuoiki (59) 

a trap he waa eangbt iu it. I left him there. 

elo^gi (3) bqbslE loknluk^ka^ (30) woldji. (80) 
was right onk the pheasant. Here ia rmishe<l. 

Notes 

(1) bokoidckE < bo-a-kfndE-ktp remote deliiutc past tense of 
keudE, to go, bii- refers to liikulokoks no ^kumba. a* is tense prefix, 
kends is the stem, and -ke. tense suffix. 

(2) d^lselo. d^isolo Lh a spEJcial way of Oslmg. A certaiu area 
of grass along the hank of the river is auriotmded by a lokondn or 
hurdle. The grass ix aubsecjaently eut and the fish is taken. A big 
bow'-net is also placed in the middle of it. djusolo also came to mean 
the place where such fishing b done. 

(3) bokomh balambi, aombi. badsijjgir baabi, antip otani, adsindi. 
otatip okohi odso^gip abuni, baamonir boith boindip batuki^ bud^o^gLH 
balnki, butuzii^ indef. past tensea of koma, lambn. ombn. djiifga, aba, 
nto, tuna, d^inda, into, koba. etc. 

(4) boknU, immediate future of l£. to eat. Hence ekp sometbing 
to eat • ph bilEp food, tokalc is 1st pers. plural of the Kauie tense. 

(5) tobombo^ Ist person pi oi the imperative of bomba, to hide^ 
to put aside. Id* tolomba and tolnka. from loinba* to cookp and likOp 
to paddle. 

(6) tokendE, 1st person pi. of the imperative of kende, to go. 
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(7) WQutak<ip fytiiro perfect tense of nta. wa*t locative prefix. 

utQp verlj-stenip -kflp tense So^ wautoka bin Uterall}'' mean.s : 

(when) here shal 1 liave come alon*; we. 

(8) bokwCfigidjd, imJef. past tense of kwed^id^Ok to emlMirk. 
raimtJve form of kwelo^ appliL-ative f. of kwQp to take^ N. Tlie intieF. 
INiet ten^ of causative verbs always ends in a, 

(9J nkondu, plural of bkoiidii^ huitlle, 

■(10) bwatq^ cftnoe (pL mato), is not a transformiitinn of the £11^11*^11 
bofltt but a noun of the bo- cla-ss iteriveil from a verb ot-Q, split, 
to cleave, and meaning more especially here ; to acoop out by 
splitting or apliiitering off chipj. An intenasting comparbon, from a 
flemaiitological p^^int of \i^M\ may he inade here with the GeniiaiiLi' 
.\gsi. iK/tp Eng. ftof^fp Netherkndish bo^d (dial beM) froni 
bijfen ^ spltjten, to aplit. or Gemiaiiic Eng. ^thipf High Oemiiui 
»rhijff ; in Xcthcrl schijf, Eng, Old ICon^ skifa = to .^plit. 

(I i) aikadjip IndeL piat tense of ikdlttp to remain, to stay. (1 + i > 
dji.) Likewise akD^dgi, a^ga^god3ip bahadji, dsiid^h abid^i. indef. past 
tenaea of kslo, ^gorigpia, bila, ilfl. 


(13} iidji, LndeL past teoBe of ilttp to ; i- refers to nsolo. 

water-herlja. nje rii^ina rniictly^ as in d^iila njEp to act <lown pcact- 
fully; also ^ entirely, ns in bile biidsl hje, the food was finishe^l 


entirelvp Le. all the food w^uft eaten, 

(I^i) outap 3tul peraon sitig. of the imperative of ntUt to come out, 
Lihewdse: otnta, kekn from tuto and keka. N. In the 3nd person 
sing, of the imi>enitlve, the pronoun may be either expresst^l or 
not ; oatfl - atd. otuta tatop keko = okeke 

(14) /u, fu, onomatopoetic adverb, imitating the noise made 
by the wings of the pheasant (wing - dsL-g/o, pL mm^CL^a). 
further sEki. Hckip seki. imitating the tortoise swimming. 

(15) Qlanbi indef. poist tenne of lembE. to flutter. Cf. nlembi, 
indef. |>ast tense of kmbo, (I) to rip^n, (3) to get tired^ 

(Ifl) Qdjwf (sometimes odji) < od^wei, indef. post tense of d^wa, 
to get, to find. (Hecipr. form : dswana. to meet with one another-) 


N. The mdef. |>nKt tense of the verb Ls made by changing the final 
vowel of the sl^in into i. Ill note (5). Afonasyllabic verbs in t (e) 
and 3 (o) add i: kt, to go* okEi. he has gone ; na, to rain, djikalo 
d^hi^i, the sky is raining. Monosyllabic verbs in u mostly change 
a into e anti add i: pa, to give, omopei, he gave him - ta, to throw, 
lie threw, he hit. Ptf. (altliouKh Home would sfiy: otai, he clLtubcdJ. 

.U>o»ylkhic iH n, whose final vowel » prw.'dod hy 


u E^^mi- 
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voKel {y w), alwaya cluanif^e a intfl e ntid add i : jo, to cooip^ aiei. h<; has 
pome ; wo. to die^ awei, lie is dead ; bwo, to bite, a^wei. he baa bitteu ; 
njwo. to iiiriok, oojwei, he has drunk, 

{17) woJcadgoloko < o-n-ka-d^dLa-ka, remote past definite coa^ 
tiiiimlLve teiiiM- of d^ola. to sit down, o-, pers* proii. prefi:^^ 2iid 
person ; a-, tense prefix ; ko% continaative ; djnla, verb-stem ; 
’kfl, tense suffix. bods<id5i h the absolute infinitive of d^oln 
(suffix -i), 

(18) nd^indh indef. past teiaae of dgiodii, to into the water. 
loBii:^ ptef. lo- and in; other+ refers to lodjindo, a divings from djinda* 
to dive. Lite wise : bokei losn: mferriog to lokcfndEjt o gofnji, 
from kE(nd£b bodgiggi loBtu, Imh; referring to lodgingi, 

A rolling-iip. 

{19) Enondgibi (pi. mindglbi), a plunge, oUe moUbe Im mondgibit 
the n ia inaerted before tlie aeoent. 

(;2ll) aikubinmH Kueeeasive tense of biniflu to come oat+ Likewisie 
dikakaka^ aikokwo, oikadgwa, succ. tenses of kekOp kwa. and dgwd. 

(*2l) olei, bokcL okEii baleip otei, iiidef. paM tensevS of ICt ke, to, 
Ch note (16). 

(i22) jabqmbdka < l-u-boiBba-ko. remote defin. ptst tense of 
bomba, to put aside, to bkle. i = relative pronotin direct object, 
ref. to Hsu: (suig. mnt] fiahea \ s^f teruie prefix i boiubap verb-stem , 
■kCp tense aiiflbc. bongo^ indepeiiilent personal pronoun, subject, 
referring to nkuinba na lokoliik;?k:^. 

(23) amodgiledji. lodef. pant teuso of dgiiqlUp upplio&tive form of 
dgiJa, to wait, a- refem to loknlnk^ka, mch, per^s. proo. pref, ob|eot ref. 
to nknmhfl. 

{24) koi ka, ka, means a very long time ; afeo Ih tip ti. 

(25) no m&iua = very (superlative) with iidjcctivcM, as in moar.nE 

na very great, or m&uy with aiibst^intives,. botn nu 

many people {= butu bt). nu niama literally mcana with fear, 
Cf, Kogl, fright fully r Germ- furchterlich. 

(26) bomokwedgidga, mo- rulers to molnkE^ net. See note (8), 

(27) kakwo (go) and takct future iofioitive of kwcip to take. ka. 
prefix to mfinitives depending on the itoperativi^ of ja to eotiie+ 
unci kx(ad£)^ to go+ either expressed or uodefstood- Heir kc(i)dc) is 
uiidemtood. InkewUc kontiijjgolai km prefix ; n.- <m, personal pron. 
prefix, lat pers. sing.^ indirect object (for me) ; tongclo, verb-stem, 
to remove, to separate ; and kokwedgidja. frani kwedgldgo, toemlmrk 
(see note (8)), 
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(2B) ibomblM, froiii ibqoibqldi with A.^mu]4Ltion, neiir definiir 
tense of bombu, to put asitli\ to hide. relaitive pronoun^ diiT< i 
object, refers to nsu: * bcmlxu verb-stem ^ -kit tense »uHix. biE. 
iudep, pens, pronoun^ Ist pers, of ttie pluml 

(29) boilei. indef, past teriik!! of It, to eat. bo bata. peopL' 
(iiiidecatood); pt»rs. pron. pref* rtd. to Dsn:. 

(3U) eki mu: nda ! In interro^^ative seutenres the subject is 
genemlly put nt the end. Then the verb is introdnreil by the pre- 
pojfitiotisl pronoun e,^ referrmp to esiku, place, ruoment understocsl 
tike wise: enokelakn nd^okaade je ^ was it thou, that useat to do so ^ - 


enokelakUi here, is the hahittiai tense of kelu, lo ilo. pets. pro(j. 
prefix ; ua% Indio, present, tense prelix; kela, vorb-sti'im ; -ko., snBiv 
of the habitual tense. This special ronstriiction is abw> used with 
emphasis: ennk^loka omjtlE bohek jo. it was he alone that used tr 
phiy the |dkes. eniikelaka : e-, prepoaitional pers. pronoun ; M"- 
iodic, pres, teitse pref,; kelo, verij-stem^ to do ; -ka, habitual teni^' 
fluBix. Also in elongi bobeU lokuiidcpk^^ it wjin the plieasant alonr 
that Was proved to be right, eloagi, from iouga. to l>c proved to lie 
ri^bt (in a law^suit). 

(3J) bism : bi-, pref^ refeis to bile, focsl, underwood r other. 

(32) bananaci. thus, so (ailv.), is properly the demonstrative pronoui:. 
of the Ind lorm (siiliix -nti); -mEi is nn enelv'tic, emphatic suffix, 
balei boqqmEi ■ understand : they ate, and there w as an end to th^: 


qtiarTch 

(3ii) bojd^ld^ju nek;, they finished eatings buid^id^UK indef. past 
tense of idsidjet. causative form of ilix, to finish. See note (S). 

(34} butUp ill ^lahale meaua sun, in BolokI night (night in 
Mabale — kjci). makob, iu Mabnle means day (inaip day time), ii* 
IlK>ko mak^la - night. Cf. hwek. in Boloki tnitli. in liioko lie. 

(35) nekaubap future iafinitlve of etba. to cut down; uekci. fut. 
inf. prefix. 

(36) Ija'^ulgdai, induf. pjwt teiiae of /nlold, to unroll, revereivr 
form ol fnio., to roll up, 

(37) dji'idsi, iiulcf. pust toiiac of ila, to fiDish. dji- rofeis to daiiolfl. 

(38) bibiah&inbalui, remoto definite past tense of bombo, tn put 
^ide. The first bi- is the reUtivc protioiin direct object; the secoad 
bv IS the personal pron, pref.. froth referring to blk ; o- U tense prefix ; 
umn ' v*^^b-slem ^ -ko^ tense suffix, hongo is the iiulep. per^- 

'• *" """ther, 1. 

lobombo. putting nside. understood. 
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(39) odsujgodsit indcf. past of d^l^^qln. to unroll; reveraive 
form of d^inga, to roll up. 

(40) amotiiMi, ind(?r. pant of tiinOip to ask. a- refera to 

loknluk^jka; mp-p perji. pronoun prciixp intlireot object, to ^kiimba- 

( 41 ) oiuilCEiidc^i art thou going. IniliCAtivs^ present of kcndCr 
0-, pern, pron. prefix ; aa-t tenfte prefix, nekoiipbea, futiiio inlinitive of 
laibea, to alum bar. neka-i future infinitive prefix. 

wuko nu bakdp ? wnto* indientive present of ko* not to be 
(nogptive of lo, to bo), wa. locative prefix. Also eko ua bot3d5i. 

(43) oaakoka, indicative present of kpka, to be ooiupletei suflivieiit^ 
to be able to. o-, perSir pronoun prefix, referruig to Iqkalukoka ; 
na-p teuBo prefix, 

(44} budsllsii indef- past tense of l£t to leave; dgi, pers. pronoun 
prefix, direct object, ref. to djisolo. 

(45) atabpi^ indef. past tense of lubwai to land, neuter form of 
labala, to unload. 

( 46 ) babilai, indefr past tense of l£+ to eat. bn*, pers. pron. prefix> 
they, people ; bi-, pers, pron^ pref., direct object, referxiniE to bil£, the 
food. 

(47) bik bilei ada? Literally, the iooii has eaten who f Notiee 
this special con&tructioiii in which the subject (uda ?) being put at 
tho end of tbe kitertogative sentence and the object (bilE) preretUng 
the Verb through emphasis, the verb is intrtMluced b}' the prefix of the 
object. Cf. elai biU ndu J and the ieaa usual (moto) nda iilei bile ? 
In binaic mwaua wo^ga, bi also refers to bilE, the food. 

(48) qgpko !, 1 don^t know ; prolmbly from gga ok* ; ggo, yet, 
5ko ? In lAinkundn ggo or ^gskii or qigoe mean tbus. 

(49) mboka, from boko, to end, to limit, to enclose p litcrolly 

means enclosure but is the general wortl for village, in a figurative 
sense. mbokUp like bwato (see note (10)), hua a semantological 
evolution which is analogous to that, of the corresponding word in 
the Iniio-tlermanic languages. Compare : Celtic i/iiPiOiip Germanic 
tAn = enclo^surc. Hence (juiitish dduoii — castlc> Irish rfdfi, lAeLsli 
dill = fortified tow'ii^ Old ^orac, Anglo^K. fdw ^ enclosed place; 
Kiigl townp place ; Netherlandish fiim. High Oemnm Z^iun ^ enclcsure, 
enclosed gartlcn. Further Ut h^f(us, Netherh Engl. 

High German Garim ^ enclosed gankn, + owuyordcii, Slavish (Russian 
and Bulgarian) ffrad = town. 

(50) Q£iLi, Lndef. past tense of Entp to see. 

( 51 ) nd^lii enalubwoka gliai, the path hy which the leopard used 
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to land, eodlubwako. intlicativc present coiitioiiative of labwQ, 
to kntl. e-. reiative pronoun pTcf.. refers to ndsilu ; tcitse prefix ; 
Itibwa, verb‘St™ ; -to, tense sufRx. TJkewbe : esiko enabinmlca jo^ 
the place at whieli he alwav^ came out. e>, rt^lat. pron- prof, ref. to 
esiko ; buna, ver^stero. 

(52) ahekidjen indef. pa«t tense of bekid 3 Q, to kv (ii trap), like¬ 
wise : aid^id^a. indef. past tense of idgidjOt causJitive form of ilo. 
to fiiiLsb. 

(55) apiidjOp indef, past, tetiso of pi:d 3 a^ used liere in the Bonae of 
to Ik? rau|?ht, * 

(s'M) okdtika, yon keep on saying, simple present continnutive of 
kohp to say ; -ka, tense suIIlaL 

(55) bn-robokOn abhr, ot bain ba mboka, the people of tbe vUlii^^e. 
Hcre ba is the possesaivc particle (ba^). 

(56) onakelakOt indiiyitive present ooiitinuati^'^e of kela. pers. 
proii. pref. lef. to ^kumba; Ha*, tease prefix ; kelo, verb-stem ; 
-ka. continiiative tense suffix. 

(57) nabekjako < UQ-a^bekja-kQ, remote past definite tenfle of 
bekja, to lay (a trap), pers. pron. prof, referring to lokalnkaku; 
Q-p tense prefix ; btkja. verb-Mtom \ -ka, tense snffix. 

(58) Mwongo < mo-ojiga. [ndependent pers. pronoun referring 
to metombo. 

(59) nakojnoiki, indef. past continuative of ika, to le^ve. na, 
pers. pron. preL referring to Lokulokaka \ ka-, crontijiiuitive tense 
prefix ; ma-^ pers. pron. pref. Srd pets, fdng, dji^t object referring 
to qkumba. 

(60) waidjip indef. past tense of ila, to finish ; wo-, locative prof. 


OOXSECTED TrAN.SLATION 

They went out fishing. They amvetl at a fishing-camp and 
prepared some food they were going to enjoy. The tortoise aaid I 
“ Let ua put aside the food and first go to the dziseto X aa soon as wc 
feel hungi^", wc shall eat.” The pheasant agrwL They put the 
hurdles into the canoe, whilst the little one of the pheaKant stayetl 
in the fishing-camp. They surrounded the dzimh and cut all the 
grass, so that there was not a single blade left. 

Tile tortoise said : “ Pheasant, come along, push in the hunilc/^ 
And the phfrasaut came along, /u, /m, /w, fluttering bi the air. The 
tortoiio came out and he got tw'o fishes. “ Don^t sit down Uke that/^ 
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lie ftflid to t!io pketLsaut, ftct liku a Hliigi^iird/* And he w^jnt 

onw more into tk^c wat^r^ :^t€^niily pushing in the hnnile. And then 
he tiived down to the bottom of the dzisoiu^ he lifteil 

lip the Ininlle and came out in the camp. He gobb]e<l op all the 
tish, which they had pot aside ; he smearefi palm-oil sauce on the 
mouth of the little one of the ph^^ooant and then went Imck. 

The pheivsant hnd l>eeii waiting for him a very long time, and out 
came the tortoise saying there were Ludeed many big iishes in the 
d:Mo. They took the net out of the water^ they pulled it oo board 
and poured out the fish into the canoe. They rolleiLl up the hurdles 
and w'ent to the fishiog-camp. The tortoise then said : Pheasantj 
go ulid fetch the fish we have put aside, that w^e may cat with hunger/^ 
Tfie pheasant went off, he looked for the fishes, but they were eaten. 
He then asketl the tortoise : Who has eaten the fish ? \our 
little one, 1 should think/* tlie tortoise answeredj “just look at the 
|)alm-oil sauce smearing hia fnee.^* 1 don’t mind/* the pheoBaut 
said.'' let ua prepare some morc/'^ They had an altercation, but they 
ate and there was an end of the matter. When they had finished the 
meal, they dritnl some frtsh fishes on the <lr}^Lng-stand* The sun 
darkened and they went to sleep. At daybreak,, they went again 
to the dzmdo. They unrolled the huttlles, they aurrounded the 
dzi^o and they cut the gross, so that not a sbigle blade was Icft^ 

The tortoise dived ; he (ariue out into the camp and ate the food 
they had put oway once more+ The pheasant hud been waiting for 
liim a ver\' long time, so that he got tired and he unrolled the dsf^olo. 
The tortoise came out. The pheasant asked him : " Are you going 
to slumber i ’’ Thereupon the tortoise anaw'eredi: Isn^t thks hard 
work, and if it w ere easy, would yon be able to do it f They rolled 
up the diistih again, leaving it as it W'ivs and went to the camp- 

The tortoise laude<l and w^ent to fetch Hip food, which they hwi 
put aside ^ ^ . hut it w'as eaten, Tlie tortoL^ asked the pheasant 
who hacl eaten the food. Aud the pheasant said : “1 doti*t know.* 
Thereupon the tortoise said : “ Your little one and nobody ebe^ 
The pheasant went to the end of the camp and saw^ the path by 
which the tortoise had to bud and he set a trap. They went back 
to the dzi^h and cut it completely. The tortoise came along and 
pushed in the liunllc. When he had done so he dived and came out 
at the usual place. He was caught in the trap* He calknl to the 
young one of the pheasant, asking him to come along and help him 
out of it. The young one., however, refused. The pheasant kept 
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H'iiiting for the tortoue anil he got tired. He took out the bow-net. 
he pulleil the fiali into the eanoe, he piRddled and found the tortois<:- 
in the trap. He Haid to him : “ it yog, in f«<d, that ilid bo ! and 
you used to tell me it was ray little one that ate the food, wbenfo.-' 
it woe you alone tluit played the rogne I The pheasant called for his 
young one : “ Put our things in,” he u»kl, ” and let us paddle.” 

They put theta in and nothing waa left hut the tortoise. They 
paddled and arrived at the village. Here the pinple asked ; “ When: 
is the tortoise ? ” Ami the pheasant answered : “ The tortoise played 
the rogue, all the time ; I set a trap and he was caught in it. I left 
him over there,” The pheasant alone w*as deolared to be in the right . 
Thia is the end of the story. 


djibcindsa d3a biij]g>ndo nsanbo 
Story of Tnu Young Girl8 SevexN 


baqgeads (Ij nsambo hajkendtke (2) majebn. bfl:d 5 woka (3) 
young girls seven went mushrooms. They (hod) found 


mojebu be: (i); mpi bakd (6) aekodjwafd) dso:ka(T) djiaba 
inushroomsmany; ami they went to timl one nrashiootn 

dsinsne bt: (4}; lapi bad 3 ipid 3 l. (8) ja:pilaka (9) 

big %eTy j and they pulled it up. When they had extracted 

baQgo, mokidai nmns^ mobutaggaiii. (10} mpi batn bfl 
they, the earth whole trembled. And the people of 

mboka emu bokwei (S) makaqga no ggaba, bokei (0) 
t e village whole took speans anil shields, they went 

nekabnna (8) na baggo. bona bauamei, (t l) babakEndekr (13] 
o g t with them. Cliildrcn those, who had gone 

nifljebaia) bakuki. (13} jakukako(9) bagge, baLkqd 3 WQna(U) 
muslirooms fl«|. When they had f|,d they, (hey met with 


aiweti maaEoe. gkambs ti fl5) jegga>lcuggic»Dda. wawl(l€) mwaat* 
a tree big. name thus Yeagolongonda. One child 


amobeti (17) lokata mpi mwete mokwei (8) 
it a blow and the tree fell 


baboi (5) o 

clunW on 


dsiiEolo dga mwEt^ 
the top of 


0 iLie. 

to the ground. They 

Dafniuamci hata 
that one. People 
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bonamEi ba^kab dsieV)u(l8) badjadsi (13) a minii ja 
thow. ov^Tiei* imi8hTt«mii sat down on the roots of 

mwete- awete mwonBO nsina nens ( 19 ) be:, (20) mokondai^wn 
the tree. Tree it Toota big very. The chief oI 

baago aki>d 5 i(l 3 ) ti: bo:ko ( 51 ) bate bokEnde nekakwa (6) 
them said thus i aoiae men that they go to take 


mweja< ba:bo (21) bokwa (22) 
fire, some that they take 

ti( 23 ) babnloioba. ( 24 ) 

thus that they cook them. 


mbcki no tnasibE^ga mpa 
pots with pepper thing 

j nin dakg (9) blltn, 

Wlieu had darkemfll the sun. 


benomci bakeki ( 25 ) na kja o mboko ai]0e ( 26 ) WQ bnggo. 

those fled at night bto the vilkge{a) father of tiiem. 


bQtu bonamEi ( 1 ) babokUilililili ( 27 ) boibadjo. ( 28 ) 

The people those puisuetl them the women. 

bflibadjwa ( 29 ) we. mbio badaaggi ( 25 ) a 

They did not catch them not. Afterwards the\ n.turned to 

mbeka ja bongo, dsibandja djiidsi (30) benomEL (SI) 
the villages) of them. The story is finished thus. 


Noteu 

(1) bfljjgonda, sing. « handBoroe young woman, bmtggnda 

Dsombo is also the name of the Pleiades. 

(2) bokEndskE < ba-a-kEndE-ks, remote defiiiite past tense of 
kendE, to go. ba-, pera. pron. pref. releiring to baqgando , o-, teiiBe pref, , 

kEndE, verb-stem ; -ki, tense suflix. 

N, The final object of ksads, to go, aiul ia. to come, immediately 
follows the verb ; bokEndEke majeba. they weiit-to leteh-mushnioms ; 
bojei d^ikaobo. they have come lor a palaver. 

(3) badawakn < ba^i*d3wa‘ka. temote definite past tense of djwa. 
to get, to find, bfl-, pets. pron. prel. referring to bmjgsndo i a*, tense 
prefix ^ djwa, verb-stem ; -ka, tense suffix, N. \erbs in ■« have 
-ka as tense-suffix, those in £ have -ks, and those in 9 have ks. 

( 4 ) be, adverb, very, djintnE b£. very big. 

( 5 ) bokEi, indef, past tense of ks. to go. Likewise ; bokwei, from 
kwa, to take ; mokwei. from kwa, to fall and boboi, from bu, to climb, 
Cf. lok. na qk., note ( 16 ). 
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(6) aekad^wdn future iuiiiiitive of d^wa.» to to find. nelcQ-. 
intinitivo future' prtfii* Likevni^: neknboiifl^ from bouu, to fight ; 
uiid Qekdkwar from kwa^ to take. 

(7) < d 3 i?ka, a certain one. d^iebti. The regtiliiT' 

word-order \im l>eeii invertcKl. CJ. wawi tttwaiia and bt>ka botu 

inj^tead of Mwam wawi and batu buka c ba^lo. Note. In storii ^: 
thi-H iuveision k very tisiml. 

(8) badjipidji, indefr tetuuj of pita^ to pull out. bn-# pei>. 
proii. pref, referring to boiigii^tido; d 3 i-, pers. pron. pref. ohject refetiirii: 
to d^ieba. Note. In Mnhale 1 -i- d > dji: pidjl < pili. LikewUi' 
bad 3 od 3 i, they sat^ from ■djal'D^ to ait, and akod3iT he aaidn from k^b. 


(9) jopilaka < e-o-pila-kOp remote pnat def. tonwe of pila. 6'- 
prof, referring to eslku, place, tuomeut; □% teinte prefix ; pilti* verb 
stem ; -kq^ tease suflix. LikewLae : joknkaka and jaindaka, remote 
def, pafft teiiflCLs of kukti. to fly, and iiidq, to tiarken. 

(lOJ Mobidu^gaiu, indef. pii^t tease of bidurfgima, to be dL‘3turbed:^ 
to tremble. The mitsative form ia bdi^giniUp to distob, to ehake, 
biiligginia - bulungoma, with regresiuve a^imilation. The suffis 


IS -ia. 


(11) bfumniti, demonstrative of the second form (in 'Ha); met is 
enclitic emphatic suflix* 

(12) bahok^udeke ■ ho-bcm-lteiidE-kE, remote delialte past tense 
of kEudE, to go. The first, bo- is the relative pronoun subject, the 
second the pom. proa, pref., Imtli reforruig to bono ; q-i tense prefix; 
kende, verb-stem ; -kt, tense suffix. 

(18) hoknkin indeh past touae of kiika, to fly* likewise budaodsi 
and ak&d 3 i, ladef. jMist teiiBca of dsala. to sit* and tob, to my. 

(14) hoikadjwciiiq* aueccaaive tense of d5waiia, to meet with one 
another, ba refers to bona ; ika^ tense prefix ; dgwona. reniprocol 
form of d 3 Wfl, to get, to find. 

(15) li, oitativq adverb, thus, an, Ako found in Mbntiaa nnd in 

^ngi and usually prececkn^l by a pronoun to make a quotation. 

Mubale: gkdmbo jo ti, the tortoise^ be thus ^ Bobaagi: mok&nzi 
the chief he thus ; Mbudzii: imd&qgo n £i. the tortoise, he flO- 




It is usually abbreviated into with the 
to aay or to speak should be understood/’ 


p. VM, gives i ** 
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It appejiTB from the above esamples that tlie oripimil iise of ti 
se«ma to be forpottein find tliat it has become an atlverb. 

Miibule. bowcvcf, boa a particle jeti (thou thua) used io the senac 
of " say ” 1 e.g. looto moiu: te ojei, ieti tomeki uebenda bweto o 
mokidji, wheti another m™ will come along bore, say we coidd tty 
to carry the canoe oskorc. Is not ti, tlie verb, with tlio nieaning 
“ any ” or “ do thus usually followed by n “ LantbilJ " or merely 
a i^ure, as wc still get it fully conjugatwl in Seanto, Nyanjn, and 
Zulu (u-jhf-hl t 

(lf>) wawi c (Hiwi. Th« num™l onq -owi ; it ii\Vm the 
pron, pielix o* to agrcp with clftsa I r 

(IT) amoheti, iiidcf. pa-st tense of bEtt. to hit. a-. pr^n. 

pref. Bubj. refcrriiifi to mwona f mo-, pers. prou. prof. obj. refemng 
to mwiti. 

(18) barikolo. Bing ^kolo, possessor, baiikolo d^ieha. After 
gkola the jjossessivc particle is omitted. Compare Swahili : mwemi 
intji. the lord of the country, mwenji mail, a rich iiinn (a man of pootla). 

( 19 ) mweti mwangO, niinu nens b£:. In this sentence mwetr 
mwemgo w the Hubject and nsina nEs£ bt; the predicate, hebe < 
nnenE. Some say Ihehe, but the prefijt here is n with strong t resonance, 

(20) bska < baaka ia the indef, pronoun, stome, certain, bako . . . 

bakD . . . others. 

(21) baktndE, Subjunctive of tEndE, to po. 

(22) bokwa, Snbiuuctive of kwa, to 

{23) mpe ti. in onkr to ; literally matter, affair, reasor thus. 

(24) bttbalambo. Subjunctive of loinba, to cook. The tinrl 
ba- is the pern, pron- ptef. Bubject and refets to hatu. people, men ; 
the second bo- is the pern, pron, pref. object ami refers to buna. 

(25) bokuki, indef- past tense of taka, to fly. badsogfli. mdef. 
past tciitfc of dgongo, to come back, 

(21)} a mhoka oggo wa bnngo. at their father's, Comp, o mboka 
JO oago wa btmgo, at the village of their father. 

(2T) bokilililililili, they piirsuml (them) with haste. Indcf. past 
tense of a verb, proWily kila, with rcslupliration of the syllable U- 
CL kili^gonai to take to fiijzlit. 

(2«) baibadsa. the woToon. < bnsi-btidja Sbg, moi c masi, e.g. 
iDoi-d3cimbap iin inliabitant of the forp*?t» pi- baidjctdiba- 
(29) boibadgwa, 

btt% pem. proii. prof, subject referting to butu I K uegutivo teu^e proBjc , 
bci*p pen*, peon, jsref. ohjec^t referring to baibad^a. 
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(30) <l 3 lid 3 i, inticf. pajJt tense of ilo, to finbh. dji*. pens, pteii 
pref- 9ubj, referriug to djibondsa. 

(31) bonomi, »o, in tliU wa)'; practically the domonstrativt 
pronoun of the bo* claiss, second form (in -no). 


Storv of the Seven Yoitsc Girls 

Seven young girls set out to gather mush rooms. Tliey saw a 
many. They wanted to get a very bLg niiiskrooTn» and they picke^l 
one. They had h 4 wlly done so, when the whole earth began to 
tremble. Tlie whole village took their spears and shields and went to 
fight with the children who hacl pickerl the mushrooms, and who no'^ 
took to flight. As they fled they met with a big tree, calletl 
longonda. One child hit it a blow and the tree fell to the groun'- 
All of them climbed to the top of the tree and the owners of the mtisl • 
rooms sat down on the roots of the tree. The roots of the tree wtf 
very big. The chief said to the people : " [jct some men go nod fetti 
fire, and others take pots with pepper, Giat wc may cook them. 
When the night came the girls fled to the village of their father. 
The people pursued them hotly, Tliey did not catch them. Then' 
upon they returned to their village. That'a the end of the story. 










TUH ORIUIK OF fUK PlSE-OO^iE DECOR.iTKiS OF THE 
IMAM'AAOEUS OF K11V7AFTA:< 

By J. M* UsvAtA 
(l‘LATK VI) 

IJERSIA w tlie latitl of itmunzcwieks or “ tbu tonil)^ of saints . 

^ Xearly evcrj- little town in this coimtrj’ is tlio fortiinatt possosaot 
of one or more imaiumdoliB, to which hmnlrcds of pii-runs come all 
tlie year ronml frtmi far and near. The totnb, or very often a simuliicre 
of tile tomb, aa in the eaBc of a pood many iinimutiulchs no JMiint lies 
buried in it, forms its chief part, its sanetaary. There is hanlly a 
sign of its orientation, except that the saint is bpricd with his face 
in the direction of the Kibleh. The shrine in which the tomb ls plaewl 
is gencrallv .lecoruted bv a dome. To this the imamzadehs of the 
pro\-in« of Klmxistan in the south-west of Persia form a remarkablo 
exeeptioii. They have all a tall cone, surmounting the flat rwf of 
the shrine. This cone resembles a pine-cone with its serii^ of 
shallow niches, which fonriA its only (b-comtion. It ends in a short 
iminted mefidlic rod aclomed with four metallic bulls. This gilt 
ornament ia common to most of the nioft(|Ucs and Sluliuniimidaii 
shrines. 

The use of this pine-conedecomtion in the imamKndehs of Klnizistan 
is not, I think, merely due to an urtihitecturol peculiarit).^ It Is to 
lie traced to dewi.sli influence, which was preponderant in Khnzistan 
up to the twelfth century of the Cliristian cm, Ben jumin of Tntlela 
raports tlie esistenct* of a cmisiderahle Jewish colony of seven t housMiiKl 
souls In Busa in his time (a.[j. 1100-1173). Again, according to a 
tradition, Shuster, wWch succeeded to the importance of Su-su after its 
downfall, Was entircl}' inhabited by Jews, They are said to hei’se 
accepted Islam cm innsiifi- If consider the buaiuiia of the 
great ,4chaemcniau monarchs, wc see that after the liberation of 
the Jews from the Babylonian captivity many of tbeir great men. 
like the prophet Daniel and others, not only lived m Susiniui. but also 
held high positions at the Achacmeniau court residing at Susa, 
,\llusionA to prove this arc not rare in the (Hd Testament, 

The origin of this pine-cone decoration is most probably to bo t raced 
directly to the nefesbes of the Nabataeans and indirectly, only o-s 
regards this form, to the bactnlus of the Phoenicians. The word 
h,ttUdm, Greek jSaiTaAos, is of Semitic orlgin-i^A ef “ the house of 
God ”, It was employed generally for all sacred stones, hut particulnrly 
for conic or ovoid, sometimes even for pyramidal ones. They arc 
mostly considertHl to be of mysterions origin, like aerobtbs, and as 
such they commanded the awe, admiration and adoration of priiniti\C 
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pwplefl aa rlivinc re^idcnc™ of Tlic cult of bactuli was brf;dy 

flpn^ad among f lic PhoeruViiiCLS, and among {KK^plea milueiwf:^l by 
PhcM?nicrian eiviLisatian {Parrot ct CliipiL-^p de VArt dam 

t Aaiiqmi4. Tome 1U+ Ph^nieie et C^re, Paris^ 1885, p. 59). 

Tim cult of liaetiLlj was very HoiirUhlng in the eastern provinej^ 
of tlie Roman empire in spite of the cliffiision of Greek, civilizaltun 
and culture. Tacitm; saya that in his times Aaterte-.Aphrodite was 
worahipped in her celebrated temple of Paphos rcpicsented by a mna 
(Tacitus, //iVon/, ii^ 3). The |^at goddoss of Byblos b flimiLuly 
represented by a conCp os is evident from the reverse of a min of Byhly^ 
struck 111 the reign of Mncrirtiia. The Sficred atone is erect-tHl in tla‘ 
Centre of a court encircled by portieos. This was the most eelebrated 
hactiiliis of Phoeiiieia, Heltogabaltis is jeportc;?d to Jiave been priest 
of the black Ktono of tjUiessn before he bccaLtitc emperor {//firOflifOi, 
V, 5), This cult of baetuli was not restricted to the SvriaTi coasts 


hilt was spread through the whole of Syria up to the last dap of 
paganism (Perrot et Chipi&z, op, cit., p. tM)). 

Tiie dead are considered in all ages to lead an ultramtindane life 
and to potiseas aupematiinil powent. They are fe^te<l and mpectefi 
not seldom as demi gods, anrj thus they iMKmme objects of a apeeial 
cult. Stones are erected in their honour, to which offering?! are bronglib 
These stoni;^^ or eippi os the}' arc calScdj are geueruUy ovoid 
pymmidal like liaetiili, and ore raisefi on a pi^de^tal. A niimhcr of 
small cippi were discuvered in the nc'croimlia of Sidon. They were 
mostly ex-votos like those found in Multu and at Carthage, It sc!fni> 
^ut in their essential t-hanictcr they serve the same purpose aa haetiilb 
n present the {lead w^ho are demi-godsp whereas the iH-ietnl! 
represent {tods, Tlie tnppi wifre (vnK.t 4 .([ t,y fhoehiuknit aiul I'J' 
lK*oplt'« mnucjicwl by Pliof^riitian civilistatioii. Th«;y wi-re apn**'! 
(w far past aa tlie iJaklityari lUnuntiiiiis. W'hi;t« on an isolutctl rwk 
nt*ar t he Teng i finonkk thpre is a serioa of hns-re'lkfs of the Parthinri 
pi'tiod, one nf which. acconJing to HnwUnson, represents the 

woiship of ft cippus by H Ab^ian priest (Rawlinnon. m 
Vrwntal Mmunrhy. London, 1^73, p, 39S), 

k'lginning of the Christian era a cippiis wna attaclifsl 
*>vcry Phoenidftn lotnh. U i* a Hniall etiia, or, which ft cv!it,arkftl 
«to«e eolantn merecterl. The latter is deeomU.i at its furt her'en.i witl. 
deltl at other ornaments. TJic name and age of 

I^ioinu t at wui dot vidldtotl. Sodtotimro tho cil»po* 





TitK Toma of Ua^ik!., 


iTiJmrrf.im. 
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formwl the uttepul part of the sarcophagus. It is cut out m bw 
relief on one of the smaller of the sarcophagus. This Utter 

custom reminds us of the Muhammadan custom of erecting on the tomb 
of a man a small atone column decorated with a turban or a garUiui 
of floweiWp according aa the tomb appertains to a man or a woman 
(lieorge Contenau, La Cmlimtim PMtntknne, ParU, 1926, p. 273). 

Sometimes^ as in the case of the sarcophagus of Um-cl-Awamidp a 
cippus mounted on a pedestal fonns a sort of an altar erected in front 
of the sarcophagus- Such iiltars are not rare in Tyre. At these altars 
sacrificea for the dead were offered. It ia possible that the small 
eippi found at Sidon were placed in front of the tomb itself, as b evident 
from a tomb of Thnnos in SaTriinb (Penrotet ChipieK, op. cit., fig. 173 
and fig. 174). In thb connexion two monuments erected in the plain 
of Amrith in Phoenicia near the famous caves of Amrith arc worth 
mentinning^ They arc cippi of a very elaborate design^ nae ovoid 
and the other pynimidalt placed near each other on the outside of 
the subterranean tombs of the rich. They are called El-Aivaffud^j- 
or fipindlc^columns” or only or spindles". 

“ The ovoid eippus is a masterpiece as regards ita proportion, cbganoe 
and grandeur ” saya M. Kenan, w ho judged it from the restoration 
of ih Thobias. It is about 9,50 m. high. It baa a round base, flanked 
on nil four sides hy four Ibns with their back to the mnaaive column, 
so placed that only their heads arc visible. A cyUncUical column 
aurmounted by a hemisphere is raised above it. Tills forms a gigantic 
monolith eippua. Two garlands fonnctl of sixteen big denticles and 
pyramidal cuttings « gmdinji encircle the column. Each garland 
protrudes about ten centimetres, thus lorming wdtli the base four 
Storeys. The aubterranean tomb is reached from this momuneut 
by moans of fifteen steps. The second cippus is composed of two parts, 
the square base and a sort of a cylindrical monolith with a band in 
the middle and a piTumidon with five loocts crowning it (Perrot et 
(hipicx, op. eit., pp. 151 seq. and p. I49t 94). 

The nefcahes erected over the tombs of the Nabataeans are, 1 thinks 
comparable] at least in their form, to baetuli and eippi, from which 
the}' are undoubtcfUy borroived. But they are no longer t he representa¬ 
tions of gods and demi-gods to w*bom isaerificefl are offertd- The\ are 
the representations of the materhii souU of the spirit ol the departed, 
w'hich is supposed to reside near the dead body (cf, 5yn-rt, vol, viii, 
3, p, 261 seq.)* *Abd-^Obftdath, the Nabataean atrategos, erects two 
nefesheii over a tomb, one for his father Ithaibel and the other for his 
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won Ithaibel^ who were killed in the war between Aietas 1\^ and Heroci j-: 
Antipas. The inj>cription which meatiDHs thi$ fact b dated a.d. 3T 
fCorpus IikSi-riptioiHim Semiticarttm 11, J96). The spiritual aouh 
the mah, b never represented by the NabatacAHH. 

The famous tomb of Absalom in JentsalemT which is hacdly older 
than the Seleucide period, according to M, Perrot (Pcrrot et Cbipie/. 
op. cit., Tome IV, .Tud^aetc*, p, 278) b Burraounted by a sort of a 
truncated conop bulging out at the luise, from which flames ao:? 
emerging. la it not possible to mterpret thb none as a ucfesb erecte^i 
over the tomb ¥ In that case thbiiefesh would, be doubly interestin;. . 
firstly as it would give iis an idea of the nefeahea of the Ji^abataearj 
tombsj of which it would be the precursorp and secondly as it would 
approach the form of the pifie-eone decoration over the imaiiiiuwlelis 
of Khuzbtan. This peculiar pinc'Cone shape b most probably 
tleiived from the famous stalactite docorationa of Persian architecture 

To mm up thb paper, thcpme-coae clecomtion of the shrine of the 
tomb of Daniel in Snsiip and those of other imamzadeha of Khuristaii. 
a-hows the influence of the Jewbh arehitectural tradition which 
produced ** the tomb of Absabm Similar pinc-coue deooratiotJ 
is Also found in 'Iraq, wbere Jevrish tfaditloii was very powerful 
as bite as the twelfth century A.t>. Thu domes of the trns fp^ft deh* 
of the rest of Peraia go back certainly to the SiutaaiiTaTi anhitcctunil 
tradition, w'hich is still kept up in Persia and other countries working 
under the influence of the Persiaii tradition. This tradition is bo 






perswtent that the new imamzadch of Dizful bum. 
ago lias a pine-cone decoratioa over the sanctuaiv', 

FiatiUy, it must be remarked that in a site hs old as Susa we sec the 
two architmtural tnulitiotui, Saaaniau and Jewish, existing aide by 
side. Besides the famous tomb of Daniel, Busa possesses tw'o other 
imamoadehs, l*oth reputed to be very old, which have domes and not 
pmc-cones decorating their aauctuaries. It is interesting to note that 
when a new imamradeh is built iji Khuzistau the sanctuary is deoonitc^l 
invariably by a pine-cone, whereas in the case of the two old 
i^maadclis of busa, which were recently rebuilt on their ancient sites, 
the sanctuaries are s,irmounted by domes as of old. Susa, though 
It had lost Its importance as the chief centre of Khuzistan already 
10 the time of Shapnr I, rctainetl its prestige os a considerable town 
^ nwh times, ft must have, therefore, possessed a coupto of 
ot T*"'' mosques 

y tho Zoroa^ftnauR converted to iBlam. 







the BIETH of LORIK 
OIAGAUI TEXT) 

Etlitvil by Sir Geoiwe A. Grierson 
TT has beeu my happy privilege to contribute a paper to the volume 
of Indian Studies lately published in honour of my old friend 
Pfoleaaoi Lantuaii.* It was an English tmnslntioa of the Indian legend 
of the Birth of LOrik, and, in the following pages, 1 endeavour to 
complete the presentation by giving the original text on which that 
traii?]3tiop founded. 

In the Province of Bihar, and b the Unitoil Provinces of Agra 
and Audh, the GSwalas {GdpdhJtas) or Ahlia (.dtAiros) are weU known 
iiB an important pastoral tribe. Their caste-profeasion is^ cattle' 
keeping and sellmg milk and its products, and, though the milk they 
sell is not always free from suspicion—witness many proverbs ^they 
are, aa a body, looked upon with some oonnideration. There ia a 
famous tribal lcgend conwruing an Abir namtri Lorik that is very 
popular among them, and the long folk-epic dcscribmg Iib birth and 
adveuturoa is sung at nU their festivals. A Bihar proverb runs 
Jtrind Akira floAr siyava 
Lorik chart tta gawahi am. 

“ However learned an Abir be 
Nothing but I,orik abgeth ho,” 

In the cold weather of 1888-9 I found mwlf b camp at Rajaull, 
the traditional scene b the Gaya District of the birth and ear y 
adventures of this I^rik, and Rucccedcd b gettmg copies of two 
recensions of the whole huge poem, taken down from the mouths of 
two reciters of repute. In the present paper 1 confine m>'8df to 
giving the text of the first canto, as transbted b the Induin Studio 
above referred to. In the former article, I dealt with the poem from 
the pobt of view of a student of Indian religions, and showed how, 
among the peasants of Northern India, the worship of Indro Ima stUl 
persisted, m the face of the Vaijnova and Saiva cults of the city 
classes. The present text will, 1 hope, be found to be of interest to 
atudent^ of Indlati 

The poem is called a f?il, or song, because, in recitation, it is sung 
or, rather, chanted; but, although uttered b menaured phrases, it 
eantiot be said to he m verse. Like other folk epics of northern 

Shiditi ts itonat */ CAodM fi«kiail teunMlS, HarVunl UniVoMity 

1929, pp. 243 fi. 
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India^ it Le composed in short aontoncts^ this length and genem! 
of each of which are governed hy the convenience of the singer'^ 
breath and by the rhythm of the chant. Whatever thHe aion 
sentoneea ate^ they are certainly not metrical verse, whether 
measure by accent, by length of aylkhles, or by coimtlng aylbhte 
iiistante. 

The language of the poem* of course, varies from place to plai:>;. 
An recorded lor me it was naturally couched in the dialect of the 
Cava diatrict, that k to aajr, id the Magahi dialect of the Bilmri 
language, which, with a few slight irregulaiitiea, is the iiaiue aa thnt 
dcscribffd in. vol. iii of my Grammam tif tie Dialects ajtd Sab- 

dialects of the Biian language, aud on pp, JO ff. of vol. v, pt. ii, of the 
Lirtguislic Sunvi/ of hudia, Vety few eJtamples of this dialect have 
hitherto been piiiited. Here and there, as might bo expected in a 
widely hnoivu poem of this description, W'c come across borrowing- 
frioni other dialects, as, for instauce, the word ™«™ (< rajahdaka-) 
(225), the polite BhojpurT form of the prouoim of the second persoii- 
Sueh frrepbritics will give rise to no difficulty, nor will the fluent 

nASa]i?,ntion of Hnnl vowels, whicli, us a rule, is not recorded in the 
grammars. 

Attention may be drawn to the very common iise of interjections. 
mmaUy little more than pleornmtic. Note, however, that hS is useii 
111 addressing n male, and tje when addressing a fetmde, Ki rg datbi, 
literaUy,^^ What, f) Fate ! ” ia n common cquivulent to our Lo and 
behold ! ” or " What do you think liappenwl next I " A typical 
Mogalil interjection is r*, O ! In other parte of India the use of this 
won! 13 more or less in.mlt[ng, and, except in abuse, its employment 
IS prohibited by good manners. But, even in ancieot times it was 
not^ as a word of customary conversation in Magadhi Prakrit,’ 
and in the modem spect-h of the Magadha country, or Magah, it ia 
very common, and, especially in iutenogativc sentences, is used 
without the sUghtest tinge of disrespect. Them arc many storiia 
^aeil on this peculiarity of the Magalii dialect. For inatence, we 


Magnh kai Kancan-purJ 
bhala hai^ tdiakha huTi. 
rahatS Magah, htfuild **t^ *^^ 

let^TQ-ia ha re. 




It, a, 2 S action), 

‘ ^ .aniUr of rf i„ aiodtru B*cr.I1. 
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“ ^fagah Lmd b a golden sstene ; 

The coEiJitry's fine, but the speech is nieim. 

1 lived there oneCi and hence my * rc , 

V\Tiv do you drub tuCk Sir* pray 1 ** 

Tlic unfortunate speaker of thU do|^ercl lind once lived in Magadba, 
and had acquired the habit of using ** rf ” in ever>- sentence. In some 
other part of India be doc* this and get* a drubbing for tbe insidt; 
yet, 80 ingrained is the habit tliat, even while apologizing, he utters 
the objectionable word. 

The text is printed in two veriiiona, a* given by the two different 
reciters. They differ considerably, but are mutually complementary. 
For further particidnre, sec the article in Indian Studies. 

^nttT I 

I I 

miff ifr 1 ^rtf^ 1 

(MI TT5I tgnmi *fT7T ^^''f > 

'vr^x TT3t *TfTTfl"iV 

T'ni wytf 1 '^o I ^ ^ 

flT<T I Tlftf ^ ’rft ^ I ^ ^ 

5sfV siTfl I wn: ^ TT^ JTTfP! ^TT I 

VX ffr ^ i i T ^ 

ifmT T I 

TfTmi ITfT flTif *W ^-3^XiK \ ^ ^ 

?t I flit ^" 3 ^ i 

"fHI’aW^T I I ^5f "WSf ■3»f'?"3*T I 

T^Timt ^ 1 fiiif'ifi; mr i Tt^t^TTTi; 

wjx% TTT ffT ^fpiT it' mil if 

%il i\ I ^tH I ■ 33 TT j ^ 

mn it i ^ it 5*i if ii^’f f 

it TTT»P "f^T^% ?if I mfft it TT? 

^*3 I 30 I 11 ^ fft ffTTtt it inwt ^STW^^I i TITfl^rnifit 
^^*1 I itrni it 3 fT^ i ^TT^t ^" 3 ^ 

i^TTIfvi ^fr ^ 7 r 3 it 1 ^ ^ ^it I 

if ^fT^T I 

mitT^ I mrt itc^t ^^uit ft fft i wnr it^ 
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fl I ii if I lio i 

5r ii I iiTSf3 ttw ittitt % i i^ttt 
iITm ^ t^TTRf*! ir 1 Tffst'ff'3 ^ t?TTl*T If I WTTTT 

rnt *IT<T^ it ( aq I iHTT^ '9T^^ I 

^ t ffr '^swff I HunPt fr 

fT » WTifr MITSn <TTrw^ %5T^ ^ l f^TT ^ff *TtH 

ft I qo I Tfifin wf^rin ft 'n ' 

ft^: ^T ^ff ’nrr: ^ tt ^ ^n*! ft i pft ft>^3 

in:?i 1 p? ft vft T ( JTH ii ft ^ 

t MM I pff ^fJTOT Cm* f3 »iTTT Cm I 
^ ^Iff TTH ITTim ft 1 ’fT‘fm't W Iff! ff ' 

^5*ft Cf I HTmrft gfr f ftfff TTf 15mft ^rffff i 

tfTf Ic* fft I io I f ^ft* fff^ fff^T f j CtKf ^ 

flff! tfTTf^ Tf I ft It wffCt Irff! %fr ' 

CfTf fTf f Tf T ffTf I ft fif ffimf ^ 

*itT Iff I iq I ^mft ff'rrf ^f^rr fci* ff i fr^t Cmr 

^fT fr I ^ffT fr «n? r ffTf I ft if^T CtTT 

f^fTfCr I f-fft f If^ ’f^ ff ) -so I p fffT n-ff ^ 

fTff fTf Hff TTf ft I ff flf ftff fTfT ffI ffft" 

f ffft fffCt ffffT It ( ^ft qf fff f f fft ff I ft f fff'it 

ftft iff vfx fTT iff^ I tjq I iqtft fffffT ^ffT ff* ft ' 
ff ff ft f qff frpT tfTf I ft ffffT ffT fTffff^ ' 
PffT ff fffT fTfT ft iCr* ftT I f ^ f fff-3 fft fjft 
ff I =0 I f iffT T») ft fTf f I PffT VffffT ffTf fft' 
ftr I ^ ft ffTf fttf iff fff ft fffrff Vt I ffrO fftf^ 
fffft I fft Iff! ftlff i f^flt ff I cq I ft f ffl'^t 

f fT f fff ftff tffrrft ft I T*f ff fit fTfT I 

f^TTff fft ftf* fT I aiiff f*Tff ft f¥"tt 

f f I sif f ffft ft %it ft ^ I r Ct T ^TCr 
fi ff I Cmf ^x ffmt ft fff ff 1 ftTft ff ffTfT ft 
fff ff I ff^ ffCt ffTfT ft ft 

fft I fft ^Tff fffO fflf • ff f^ft f f I QN ) IrffT fTft 
ff^ ^fTT* fT ( CfffT ftrff fTft ffTf* ff I fff ^rft 
ffT ff?ft ff I ftTf »T7it ffTfT ffTf" fi; f?*' 

ff < fTTf ^?Tf T fCr ft ft I 

?f - ffrit ff fft iffT fi^ft* IT t ^ 

’^fff f Tft ^fTft ^ I ^ ff fTfT ^ffT ^ 
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J?T^ iif nm W 1^^^ 

I v« 1 fwfV' if ^ff i\*u 5r I 
-rar^^ 1 ^ftT ^ ^*TT iiTW? I I ^ ^ 

k ^Nt^ ^ 1 ’j^^riTTn * 

■alT ■yinifr*n ’litt* tx; i ^ ^Tf 


TOifr ^ I . i 

f^»rr M9M1 ^ t ^*fT 

n^if^Tn^ I -gfr ^ ^fT^ jw^ft ^n ^ ^ ^ 

TTTT wff f»T^ ^ ^ 

r ^ T ^ 5^ ^ ' «* 

H^TT TRT ’^^^ I ^ T ^ 

^ \ *r^ ^Hn ^5^ ^^"ra* ^'^' T<f ^ i * 

^T^T ?1¥T?^ I ^ ^ ^ 

fT I I ?!% WTH ^ 

Ti y t ^ Til 1 Tif^^ 3^WTT fTf* ^ *^*^** '^^ 

Ti?{iT« TWTT ^ I ^Ni^ Tff*n!n *Ifl^ I > 

1 Tti’i ?^nn 1 I’T^ Tir^i. ?t ^’I^'I *'^’ ^ 

^TT t^TT*l«I ^WIT ?> I ^T*’ 1-^ Jjr 

It i ^ fiR HT^T wr ^r 

I TT-Tlift TT$ fft ^*I ^ ‘ 

yt*rT ttto: t wt t f»«T ^ 

Tf?^ ^3^% ^TTT I RtiO 1 T 3T^T ^ 

TfTTT 1^ I TfT\wii I 3^15?^ 

li^ ^ I <T^ 1^ ^W I 

T!^% '^WTfr ^ I R8M I ^ ^ 

TTl W ^ ft It « ?Tff ^ 

T HTTT f^TT^nr fil 1 1 ^ 5'^ 


t>f TfT t ^ 5. ,.- ^ 

RHO I ¥Tnf « T^ I ^ T 

T^ k^T TTTt«^ ft < ^ ^ ^ 

9i 1«H I ^ ^Tf f^ T f < 

»ir« ->3TT TTT, 5«- «*” > WI "» ’^™* W ^'’ ' 

i„T 7 !« ^=n tr-s- a. * 5 * ^ ^ 

wTii w I Tia ffiT? 1 ^ ^ 

IniTi kxff ft 1 ’L' 

3i\Rrr“^f TiTTH TnnftRt Ct l TT? ^ ^ 1 
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^»r 5( % 5i 1 1 m^fr fW ' 

ITTrft % irax T»^i; 1 ix^ ^ Hi«T xxr^if^ xxSf mr* 

??T3 ( xTTtft »fT*n ir*i »TT^* f=^i; i wy f*r3 

I ^30 t ^it ^ffif^ tf f^TT^T ft t 

TTf ^xxn fNr i ^»rff t f? > 

ftTT ^fZT«'3ir fffir T I ^ T wxff *xtxt tt^ 
ft I <104 ( flrnx ’XTfTn ^ i ifft 

ft^^* I ?Tii wtr ^ffrxTt tJ wift ff i V 

^ff I w^rraf^^ i i ftft ^T 

f^fti’i fr f^ wrft^ I ^xrt ft i ^ ft tfTri 

1%N ^ff fr ^ ft I nt ^fxTOT ^^ifr f? ft^* *T I ^ 
^Ttx trt; ^wt f^T^rfr i q«H i «^ff ^ T ’if i 

$ ^sffjnrr f^xnftqi i ^^xft f? fft i 

^’fff' ft ^’tfr ffT’iff i tm’iT - ^ f Un T fit *rN^ 
l sqo I pff xfr ffis 7^ ^fftix 'N'lfNt ] flIT-WTTft if 
f^*i ^T»T^ ftr WTZT ftT I ii-’iift fHt fTttfTj’rr arlf’t It ’rfT' 
ffmff I ftr? mx, TtffiiT ffTT^ i ^ wTTft *iT ^ 

%«r ^^^-3 ( (X^q t ftf fXXfTlIT '^^XT ffT^r I » 

ftft fwfTtTT It fff i xxTsi^ I iRf ftfr fxttf’n 

fipn^ftw I fmxiT WT^ i in'S!tT»ft ^ WT ^ 

ftroiff f ^oe 1 Tx%.^Tift iffT ixt<» ft) 

’t <ii*ic 9?rft ax^xt^ \ fiw % igfr *tT7lT ®'ft 

fsH'^ifff ! ^ ft f fT’f xn-^ift far 5^3 »fX7T rnff 

ft ^ t^^fT ^TfT ffT«nT I I 3iwr fixfT’rr gf 

’Itt^ ft^l l 333T fiXfr^T ^3^ f^3 ^»T ^ 'TOTT ' 

WTTft ^ffXT 33 ^Txfpt'ft fT33 ( 3^sft ^Stf’^^Tt 3^* 

f=if*sffS* I # ft T13 ^Xyt ^3 33 ft t 


MO t ''i.4"T fft 3t^X fTT*t I 33 3T33 33ft 33qxft I 

33jt^d«T 3Ht 0*-33tT ( 33 3 33^3 ^ wt^?! »TtftT3 I 

^ ^ fT3T 33^ 3Tft MT3T 33%r^ 3313 iPf I I 3t33 Sft 
3f33T f33rt3* 33 I # fwr% 333T 3Tft ^3X3 ft t 3f33 

T3I3* 33 1^3 3T^ 3rf 3THT ft | 33 f 3 ^« 33 3333 I 

W3r^3ir3 ?T3 3 3333 f315* 33 | | 7 X 3 xft fST'^' 

33 ftTf3337 f> ( 33 3t f3f33T KIT^ fixxq* f3 t 33ift 
^^X33T3^. 3 ^ , 3 ?3fr 31^ I 3rTftTT 

' ’^"'’ ” ' "Xf 

"' * t'l.f Ih li,BI ^ ^^ 
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KBIT'S I ^ T ^ ^ 

H% f«r»i* ^TTT ^ ' 

cTlt ¥t « ^ 

^ir ir ^Tr% iTfra cITJ ^ ft I !Tt ’TTfl 

I ^TTCT T T'^ t ^^4 I 

ff^firal ?T " I ^ 

if’m VR^ i '<n**<^ ' 

itfr cfr fiPTf^ 1 H<i ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f«n^a 9X I Z% ^ fiflH’fV ( ^ X ^'5 

flfVin f«(^?R ^jftT^T fr I ^ 

f?T^R iT^ifl I ^ 

wrrfH^ ^ff^r ^fiRT ^ I ^ ^ fJTfT^n 3^^ ’iwr 

«T v?R?f I ^14 iJT»R frrft^ 3^^ ^ 

^’^TTT I »T?t VR^ ^ ^ I ^*3^ 

*I ^ShY t^R^ ^ I ^ r.T, 

»i^fflr ifYfY ^’W ^ ^■amr ** ' wr^l^ ^ _ 

^ t ^ T ITT^I tY I i ^ ’<■3 

^«a^n ii^ 3 ^ * 3 *^^ fY i ^ t ^ *T€Y?n 
^aHTT ft I ^ ^ flT?r I ^ ^ 

•ifaiY i TR ^ *171^1 ?t; ^^fiY I ^ 

*n*iT VT^T ^TfTai *i'*TT I 

III tln) following verses, whieb were collected from n iliffeTcnt 
recitor, much of the precKling mutter is rejieutwb Tliej eomin^ oce 
witli iuvoeiitionrt to Rnmiii aucI to Buirj^a.^ 

T3??^ TR T7*T TR TRJ TR ^ 

iiY ftpff ^ ^ *’'^ ^ jv ' •' 

!HT I ^flT wfirriT I 

JR <R *n 1 ^ *pl^ ' 

flTiT >R*t "W JR ^T ^ ^ ^ 

il"! 1 ^tjO I 7T^ »TTt1 ^ ^futaR ^ I 

Tif^T i I ^ ^ 

iHT 1 an ^ t^\i*R ^ ht;^®! ^ I ^^'1 < 

trniY ®TT^n ^ w 1;^ ^ i tr 

^fl liTflu;^? I ^ 

% 'V{^ arf^R ) 
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?TT ■gjar JfXWl I g*? WST^ W 

HfTH an:(T I %Bo I ^qrra ’Sfar ^ anr i whrr 
farfTTr^ fT *fT^ *1 i TTwr rrwr 

FBrr I t^itt jjwft i » 

afflfNnr "Sf ^TTJ* ft 1 ^=4 I ^ ^ »fT '9TTF I 'F'g f 

ft ITTX I TTin fTTT ^ iHt iTHTT I ’fY 1IVT1 
#?T!i 1 is % tlfsTUT fFMT^T I ' 

’vg m ITT W f ^giT ^ f^fZ TT fi?»aTTgT I Tt^'W « 

’sn>rr »riY ^ irr i la^ fgy wttt ttYt i 

imr I pngr TfT?iiT wYvY frftraT < ’^TT^ i ' 

fYr? TTT grfirm % xt ^«rTT i v^rar i 
Tff^rnr i irwi^; *ttt m ^fSim % tth IT ^T^YT i 
TT’T ^ wts ^ PT fY 1 ararr "W ifrvrf^ i aooj 

^fT?sr firffi TJTT irfTT ? Tf ^ I ^ 

^ ^ 1 1 ^ ifr^n ^ ^'Y i 

aTTFT 1F*IT T^nwg *« 5Nft ^ i fTT ^ 

^T*R »IT^ %3r g'JTT I t (ff »»T^ \yiX ^TTT?^ ^ 

I rTw t^TT F?7^ TTflfT ’TTTO I <T^ gTT*'^ ^ 

«f^gi vnx I 'ffqs >IY *TT 5r^ nrar i aniT ^ 

^ X I 3^0 I TfSf ira»T w^TT ^ fgi*rrT ^ ^ 

^5yT fY ^ I ^TT ^’TT 'jf*' 

^ UPST ( ^ (fflTT »mr arrg i f *tift 

^ ^ ^TT3 Jrrirr m t i f TTrt mw ii«m an^rr # 

"fl iY?^ ?T I *Ti^T ?*i wT^rr afpffY-^ • 

»T^i *T!T w^nr ^ aitt ^ j iTT itstti MarT ^ *TT*ri 

fT*IT ^TTf ^ I tT? ^iPTSf WTITT »ffgi ' 

ITT H"(T *TT?rT ^TTI ^T ^ | TfT T *1T^ ?TTT 

TTT ^TfT I f^T TT^T Tin Tl tYv TS TTT 

t ^tt 4Y TTtT HrfY ^ ~W iram aYxt ^ ( ttt t4T^ 

TT tY^tY ^ ^ff^TT SYlr g1^ I 3^4 I ttT wm ^'YTT 

TTTfTTT n TTT# mil:) m ttwt ^ it mfx^rr tN < 
TT Tl"^ TT TtYtT ift^* "^Y TTT^ I WT ?« TT® 

^ ^Tai 7Tf;ir fw# WT ^ ^ i 3^^ > 

^ ^ T^TT ti|»nT 1 ilT TFfTTT ^faraYY TTTT T 

_ ^ ® TT Ttfvn Ti TTa tItIT I <TT TTTT TT TTftjSIT TfTT 
I TT TT^ TTtY TTTT Ti fTtTTT t ^fY TYT 'FT 

^TT I 334 I ^fTTT tYtt f^TTfYT • 
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f^r^T TrfiTT^ Tfrrr Ttfv*p ^ 

^ ^ n WTl ^ff ft mcT I ^ 

^ Ht?! I 3g0 I ^ ITtTT 

< !TW ^ Tmi ^ iR 1 IRT 

flJUJTT I J’T^ ^ mw ^T?f I f»TTl TTf^ ^TU ^ ^ 

^ ^ft%T 1 $tit I ^ 

ffuvif; ITTW IT ^ TRT ttw^ I ^ 

Ti iTTK I ¥«Tr «Trr ^ i*»iT^T f^^T < 

fr^ TTfi iT t^ir Y^T I 340 t rra It ' 

%T ^WTT ^ f^*!^TT I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

»R ^5»¥T^ ^ TW %T ^WTT®fT ^ 

^ I^TT I 3MH I ^ ^fZi^rtm 

^ llsraT ^?T^T ^ TR *f' I - ^ 

7n «*?TTIT ft h€tT % I JITT ^T^^TT 

ntsfjri ^ 1ITH I flT*rT iw ’*?^T U oj 

iVt Tion WT T* hHt I ™ ** 

I3T1J % ^T I ^ ^ ^ I 

41^^ yfy ^ TTT TirOT ^T*rT T^* Wl ifTT t ^ HT^ 

TT»n TTiTT i wfTrr T^*n IT * 

^ %T yil 

I irefl *1^ ^ ^t"?! fftr*rfT i ’^i^tt 3 

HHfH i 300 I ^yrr^ ^nr h ^T ^T i^^bt 

4s ^TfTF ^^T I fyyifn 

etTNit I ?irwT ^ttt ynra ^ ^ ?- 

’ETW fTOYT ^ w I ‘ ^ i 

ylwra ny T wfT*raT « X^ 

’yRiir (ifw ft iTfl^^T ^ ^ 

%T TITT* % T|«T flT^tf I ^ ^ ^ ! 

yRT «TTTt I *IT^ 

f=4fi§nR i ofyir TT^n ^*n tt^ 
ys»f yETT ify ^?T it ’of^ WT i TTw ^ 

4<TTyir I 3^14 I ^^TT ^fH yT^n yViTT fTT^T f^'i Tv^ 1 
^fsf ^ii| yfi?!! %T ^*t ' *'V®<( * 

% ^ith Tft tr i ^ ^ 

5iH| I ato 1 ETTT ^tfT« I rtT i ftiT ^ ^ 

^T ^T^ ^T* yr ^*=rf^ 'IT ^ 1 ^ 

fy^lvT" ^ "il ft ^ ^ H?! «^^TT ■ 













REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
The Oeofoe Eumorfopoitlos CoLtEcnoN' Cataloowk of the 
C msEBE AND Coreas; Bronzes, Sculptobe, Jad^, Jewt-uxey 
and Mibcellaseous OnJEtrrs, By W. Perceval Yetis, ''ol. I: 
Bronaes, Ritual and Other V^^^^sel5, Weapons, etc. 1T| X ILJ, 
pp. Aii + 89, pis. 75 + 6gfl, 46. London; Ernest Bonn, 191-J* 

£12 12 *- „ . ,, , 
The long first chapter, “ Inscriptions on Bronzes m Mr. ’t etts 

book is certainly by far the beat mtrodiiction to the study of Chinese 
script and palEeogmphy that has been publisheti so far, it ia RTitten 
with a strictly seiontifle exactitude and thoroughneas, and at the 
same time it is casUy read and interesting, with a good sense of what is 

esaontial and what can be left' unsaid. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr, Ycttfl starts with a review of the traditional opinion of the 
history and evolntioti of Chinese writing, such as k cnibodi^ 
int'Toductioh t-o the dictionar)' Shuo ir^ kvt t9l bj HU S eii. 
the author gives a rapid surv-ey of the recent di^overies, which have 
foreeri us considerably to modify our views. If it ought to have been 
obvious long ago that the traditions about the most aocieot stages 
of the Chinese script are so many myths, we now have to c ange our 
opinions still more ratlically, thanks to the discovery of the Honan 
omele bonea. The works of Ix> Cheii*yii, Wang Kuo^wei, Takata 
Tadasiike, and L. C. Hopkins now have to he taken into serious account. 

Tlie detailed discussion of the “ six scripts " is useful and necessary 
ns a background for all that follows. 1 wish to point out, however, 
a statement which must be said to be erroneous or at lea.st misleading. 
.Mr. Yetts saya {p. 9): “ M'my words, formerly homophonous, have 
changccl in pronunciation with lapse of time ; and so the Phonetic 
Compounds , , . no longer represent a phonetic mode o script,^ 
Instead of ** homophonous one should say nwrly homop onous , 
tor according to aU linguistic experience there is a law—formulated 
by the “ Junggnimmatici ” half a century ago—that the same sound 
combmationa under the same conditions develop in exactlj ^ ® 
way. Hence, two words really homophonous in Archaic Chinese, 
say two different kap, could never develop Into phonetically different 
forms in modem Chiuese, so that one became, for example, ^o an t e 
other Jtno or something of that kind. They will a wajs run a ong 
together, whatever their evolution might be, so that both become 
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ko in Pcldneee and Ijotli Mp in i-sintoneae, etc. (except isolated de^iji- 
rions due to mixing of duilecte). But if they were only neaflff homo- 
phonouSp the remit of a diverging evolution mny prove disastrous, in 
the Way Jlr. Yetts has in Wew, A kap becomes a Pekinese io, and 
served as phonetic in a trap, which ha^ bf?come > tii >) cAfas 
in Peking—iind then certamly the AiV »hif^ character " no longer 
represents a phonetic mode of script Hr. Yetts in a very taippy way 
brings out the results of recent researches, and adds materially to 
them himself» as, for inataneep in the discussion of the esbtencc of the 
writing brush already in the oldest script epochs- 

A much more dangerous topic is the question whether the various 
script typesp ku-wen, great seal, small seal, eic t to be considered 
as consecutive stages, in aeeoniancc with the traditional opinion, 
or os pandlel and eo-eiisting modes of writing. It is the fashion at 
present to go very lor In the latter directioUp and Mr, Yetts unrefler\'edly 
endoTSca the views of Lo Cheii-j^ to the effect that Li Si {or the 
experts which at his command made the small seal the standaoi 
writing of the Ts'in dynasty — wlicther la or hb coadjutors were 
rcsponiiiblc for the actual detail work is of little importauce} was 
only a 9tQiid<tTdi2er ^ not an inventor, and onlv lus^lc obligatory a script 
form, which had been m use in Ta'^in for many centuties^mdeed 
frcjui A^in timcp wince thirty to forty per cent of the readable oracb 
characters agree w itb the small seal forma. Here Mr, A^etta concJudeis 
(p. 13); In the light of the foregoingp it would seem rash to assume, 
as some have doaep that lA Ssii and the other Ch^in slandardiscr^ 
failed to mterpret old forma rightlyp and consequently invented 
new cbaractem. Tliese supposcfl misinterpretations and novelticH 
may have long been know'n in the west of China, where the State of 
Chdn had for centuries excrcbed the chief power* likewise, the 
allegcfl creation of phonetic componncls under the Ch*iu seems open to 
question/" 

This statement calls for oh|ectioii 3 in both ita parts. That the 
Tsdu standardi/.ers did really distort the earlier characters,^ giving 
them altered elements which spoil the etymology^ and that they thus 
were really inveDtorsand not only standardiicra^ Can be cosily 
pjfovwl. Takcp for instance, the worir The small seal makes it 
consist of ^ and g (a '* bundle ” of day's), whereas all hrons^c iascrip- 
tiofis, as far us i have heen able to detect, make it (or its derivates) 
p and ^ (phonetic) ; and the oracle inscriptious have atdl 
ano totally lUfferent chameter, idcntihetl ns ^ by Wang Kuo-wei. 
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yji has in the small seal two moiitha (/roif) at the top, hut in the 
numerous cases where this character ocurs in the inscriptions, you tad 
two upward strokes ending in circles—soroetlibg totelly difiereot 
Irom the '* mouths ” ol the small seal (which were interpreted as 
phonetic hy Hh Shell). Again ^ (u.f. in the inscriptions) consists, 
in the sm^ll seal, of — and t, the latter having a ^ the top. 
Among the hundreds of cases where you find tliis character in the 
Yin and Chou inscriptions, there is not a single case, as far as 1 know, 
where you can safely attest a A (jw) element in Many raore_ caws 
could be adduced, but these will he sufficient. Since the snmll seal 
forms of these characters are entircltf missing from the total material 
at our tlisposal from \ in and Chou tune, we are certainlj not entitl^ 
to guess that they “ may have long been known in the west of China . 

As for the creation of new Ab shi«g characters, it obvioudy went 
on, not only in Ts'iii time, but in Han time and for centuries into the 
('hrLstian era. Tlie uumber ul chametenj in the Cttou literature are only 
a few thousand, Hii Shen, having hunted eagerly and long for 
chameters, managed to bring together a thesaurus of 10,5*26 cbaractors. 
and the K'ang-hi dictionary contains more than 40,000. It is o( course 
impossible to suppose that all these myriads of characters (manj 
of which are purely leomed words) existed already in the Chou period. 
The truth about Li Si and his coadjutoia will very likely prove to 
lie lictween the traditional opinion and the extreme one csptesstd 
hy Mr. Yetts, A goo<l hall of the ancient characters used m Ts'm 
(and probably in various courts) since time immemorial were siniple 
and practical enough to ho accepted without further ado. Such as^ w e re 
not, U simplified, and liappenetl now aiul then, hi w doing, to distort 
thoir eoiapofiition. ISr. Yetta decipli^rs his inscriptions in a hig J 
interesting and instructive way. For the shorter ones he has ample 
support in similar inscriptions in the big Chinese repertories, for t lo 
longer ones he has been able to consult various modem Eastern scholars. 
But his own part is far from negligihle. With great acumen and fine 
flair” he chooses from the bewildering maze of interpretations the 
elements which seem most acceptable to a M estem mind, and his 
commentaries, though brief, are very suggestive. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Yette, who has shown himself, by this work, to possess a 
thorough and scholarly acquaintance with the whole of the existing 
literature in this extremely difficult field, will catty on his lescarclies 
and give us an extenaive ‘‘ bronze epigraphy of China for the \\ estem 
student. Some veiy good materiab for such a work Mr. \ etts gives 
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alrendy in the preaent volume t tlie ext€naive bihlio|^ftphy oi both 
Clibic«c and foreij^i works on the topic. It h true that there exists 
a comprehensive Ckinese bibliogtaphy U Q A'ifl sAf &hu mu 

hy ^ ISt Hiiaog lA-yn (?fo. 74 in Vetts" liat). Bat as tbl^ 
appeared but recently* Mr. Yetts has had to bring together bimaelf 
the great number of bibliogmphical data which he olTers the atodent. 
And Im list, so far as it goes, ia aiiperior to that of Huang inasmuch 
as it givea a deacription—abort but to the jioint—of the works he 
reconmieiiLls, Mr* A'etta" list is a good aelectioji of the most important 
piibbcatiDns on the siibject, and m a mutter of fact nearly every work 
of greater importance haa been recorded by him. One would 
like to add, nevertheless^ two items which are quite important^especially 
as they are among those of which Wang Kuo-w^ci has ixmde a useful 
iadex in hk li^ 49 ^ ^ ^ (m the ^ ft it If) = 

ffi T?]' ^ M ^ kti t‘«ng khmtt shl hue, by ^ ^ ft 

Sii T'ung-po. 

!il; ^ ^ SEh iS ^ ^ wi£ nn ^ht i k^i shl, by 

Jife ^ t^hu Shan-kdp 

To the items on the Honan oracle inscriptions should be addcil the 
fi ¥ irt* ^ ^ A’uei kid shou ku w/it (aJ (IDIT) by the JapanKjC 
scholar Hayaahi [fife g 

In the list of Western books I mis^ some important German pubbea- 
tions s B, Schindler: Dif. EtUmd^lun^ der chinemsch^^n Schtifl 
ihren Grundekfnetitm, {Oitkis. Zi^k^ichr. iii)- B. Schindler: Di^ 
Priu^ipkrn der ehineMik^heti Srhriftbildun^, {ibid, iv ); and A. Conrftfiy: 
Du‘ chinrAtschi^u Hondschrift^u tiitd sonsiiifm Kl^iftfuude 
in Loit-Ian (iSJiO). On the whole^ howevert the bibliography is quite 
exliaustive, and greatlj enhances the value of Mr. Yetta' beautiful 
work. 

li, KABuoaEK. 

When it comes to the question of collecting Chinese antiquities, 
it may be justly said that the earth can be divided into three niaia 
areas. The first may be named the home piovince, China find Japan* 
with the magnificent Govemmont collection ut Peking and private 
Chinese collections still not catalogued, and for this reason much too 
imperfectly known to Western connoisseurs, Japan stands pre^-eminent 
because of the wonderful art treasures of the Bhosom and the 
unparalleled humitomo Collection of bronBes. Second in ago and 
unportunee qomea fcaiD-pCj with many collecting centres, Govemmeut 
useumji tw Wed as ptiva^ collectors. The third region, of uiost 
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r«ent ago bat full of ptomiaiiig possibilitififl, is the United States of 
Aiuenca. 

IhUan-ho po Jtu Ca In, the illuatrated catalojJHe of bmnzeB Lu 
Emperor Hiu-tHung’s collection, is the prototjTC of catalogues of 
Chioose bronze vosaeU, and probably it U one of the earbest arclir^- 
logical works handed down to our own time, Another imperial 
catalogue was published by the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, and in more 
recent times gtand’Seigaeurs like Tunn Fong and learned scholars 
like Lo Chcu-Yll have carried on the tradition. In Japan the masterly 
publication dealing a'itb the Sbosoiu trcftHUies and the catalogue 
of the Sumitomo Collection of bronzes stand out as admirable modern 
contributions to the literature of art catalogues. Collecting in the 
American K^on is of too recent date for serious and systematic 
catalogue work to have started yet. It is still bent cxelusively upon 
the conquest of art treasures, but the unlimited financial resources 
and the scientific spirit of the American students of Far Eastern Art 
is an ample guarantee that in due time our American coUeaguaa will 
contribute their full share to the literature on the antiquities of Ancient 
China. 

Among the roimy coUec^tiona of Chinese antitiuea in Europe o JT 
one, the Eumorfopoulos Collection in London, in view of tbe ^ ealth 
of its material and the splendour of the Catalogncs b worthy of mention 
side by side vrith the famous collections of the Far East. In the 
building up of tbis nniquo doUoctioiL Hr. George Eiimorfoponlos 
baa been guided mainly by bia unfading tasfe and profound knowledge 
of Cbinese art treasures. In pUnniDg the catalogue of bis collection 
he bad been highly favoured by the close and entbuaiastic collaboration 
of prominent Britisb scholars, such as Hobson, Binjon, and now 
Dr. W. Perceval Yetta. 0! these Dr. Yetta is the one who poase^ 
by far the widest background of Far Baatem leamingr As a mental 
oQiccr in the Navy and later at the British Legation in Pakingt Dr. \ etts 
spent many years in Chioap and used his time to the best ad^ antage 
by acquiring a thorough knowledge of the spoken and written Chinese 
language aa well as the literature on Ckineae antiquities. 

This splendid volume, the ninth of the Catalogue, whicb^^as 
published last February, bears abundant witness to Dr Yetts* 
familiarity with the native litemturc on Chinese bronzes. Ptofeasor B, 
Karlgren has already discussed Dr. Yetta^ valnable analyses of the 
inscriptions on the brona^e vessels, and here it suffices to mention bis 
Huccessful effort to bring order into the chaotic nomcDclatuie of the 
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vurious types of bronze v^ob. Another most vulnabio contributio?. 
is hb study of the methods employed by the ancient Chinese artisan^ 
in ensting their bronzes, a line of nesenrch which he has puraud 
not only with the aid of litemry sources and the examination of actual 
specimens, but also in the light of the technique of bronze e.asting ifi 
general. 

It goes without saying that the lUustrations of the bronzes come 
fully up to the admlnible Eftsndard set by tbo earlier volumes by Hobsciu 
and Binyou. In fact, these marvellous plates, and especially those 
reproduced in colour, give to the eiichaiite<l reader such complete 
illusion that only the Bense of touch remains unsatisherL It seems oiil>' 
just to give due cretlifc lot this wonderful illustrative material also t*- 
the publbihcTB, Messrs. Emeat Ecna, Ltd. 

In describing the tripods, Dr. Vetta correctly emphasizes the fact 
that there exist intermediate specimens between the two main typt?-=!- 
Ting and Li. This statement is fully corroliorated not only by the 
bronze vessels reproduced by Yetta but also by seveml XenlitUk- 
clay tripotls in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholp. 
t have little doubt, however, that these intermediate forms are only 
secondary and that each of the two types of tripods originated quitv 
independently of the other. It seems entirely proljablc that the Tni? 
tripod originated as a clay bowl, which was used for cooking by placing 
it upon three supporting stones, which were later replaced by thte*: 
cUy^legs attached to the cauldron^ This cooking utensil with tbict- 
soliil legs has a world-wide distribution. In striking eontraat to tbr 
universally known Tit^ tripotl stunda the Li, which seems to he flJt 
inheritance of the Chinese people alone. I have tTeated this prohld^i 
in my /'rehuiijinr^ Rfipifri on Arrhaifj^ogical Itrjirarch fa 
pp. 46-8, where I have made an attempt to c?xplain the ongin of the 
strange Li vessel as having Ijwjn inveatctl bv the merging of three 
vessels with p<l^nt€^d l>ottoma in order to form u hoiischoid utensil 
t hat could stand by itself, while at the same time offering a large contart 
aurface to the fire when used for cooking. Independently of me, flod 
even earlier, Hubert Schmidt has expressed the anme idea 
/«r Efhmtogie, I924y 

Dr, \ etts has devoted an interesting pasimgc to the interpretation 
of the family of bronze weapons that are knovm among the Chiiicse 
anlifjiianies under the names k*Hti anti it>. Tliere is onlv one remark 
to Iw maile on th» part of Iiia work : the use of the torni “ hnlboi^ " 
onote rItoAe wpnpoiiA will onl^*- add to the confunion nlTCdfly esistin^. 
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Earlier I have followed Schctdig m comparing the lo with tlie hachd 
pi^fft^ard of the early Bronze Age ol Europe, and there h certainly 
a general siiDilarity between the two types, though they arc 
iindoiibtedly of quite independent origin. These Chinese arms have 
nothing in common with the halberd> as the tme halberd always ha<I 
an elongated pike-head at the end of the staff. On the other hand the 
Chinese untiqiiarians mention a weapon nanietl r/u which api^esirs 
frequently upoo the \Vn Eiang tomb reliefs of Shantung. This t^qic 
rhi in some essentials comes itiucli nearer to the true badljeni than the 
ko and k\m ; nevertheless^ [ fed very strongly that all these Chinese 
t^'pes of ariiLS should best he designated by their Chinese names. 
H-pecimens of the type cAi made in iron liave been discovered by the 
Japanese archieologists during their exi-nvations in Corea. It may be 
worth tQrntionitig that the iliuseiiin of Far Kastctti Antiquities in 
Stockholm has recently received two cAi mstle of bronze, one very 
similar to tei^t-figure 46 of Yetts^ work, the other quite a different 
t^‘pe. Together with the two i'lfei'i A ll>2 and A 153, ^ etts iUn^tratea 
a w^eapon, A 154, which he speaks ol as a knife. This statement is 
entirely’ incomprehensible, aa A 15-4 ia manifestly a with the 

clearly visible mark of the transversely attached wooden haft. In 
the Museum of Far Eastern Aiitiquities we have some t^uci of e^tactly 
the same type and with evident traces of the trams verily attached haft. 

Tlie more fnniiliar W€ beeonic with the amall Chinese bronzes 
(toolSf weapons, horse trappings, etc., as oppo^l to the bronEC 
vessels) the more clearly do w’o realize that there- exist among the 
materml derived from the Peking market two entirely iiidepciidf^nfc 
styles of art, which influenced one another in the course of their 
geographical contact, but were in their main features very different. 
One ia the getiuitic Cbinesc style of art undergoing a marked develop¬ 
ment, from the atvlc ol late Chou to that of Ch'in-Han, the other is 
the style of art of the steppe uomads li™g iu the deserts and on the 
grassy plairiH of the North. The Chined style of art has long been 
known and csilenHivcly studied, the style of the steppe nomads haa 
Ijecn recognized in Northern China during the last tw'o decades only^ 
and has hecn naDie<l by most authors Scj/thmH^ a term wliich has been 
Used by Dr. Yetts onl v within quotation marks, evidently in order to 
show that this cftrefnl scholar is well aw^are that the term is not 
appropriate W'lien used for objects fruni the northern Vtorderlonds of 
China, In my Ifi^itiire* in lAindoiip Canibridge, l^aris, and Berlin in the 
early part of this year 1 advocated a somewhat modified terminology. 
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uflitig for whole vast areji covered by the Htylo formerly named 
3cytIlian the term suggaited by Huijcrt Schinidt the *'* Bura^tiiTi 

AniniaJ style aod 1 furthennore distinguiahecl within tbis legton 
four main provinces: Ettxin^, Ananitio^ Minujnn^ik, and jSiii^wnnt 
the Ijist name denoting the Sino^Mongoliaii border^lands. The vaJiE 
majority of the small bronzes in the Eiimorfopoulos Catalogue belong 
to the Chinese stylo of art^ but a small number are to be regardtil sa 
belonging to the anlmaL style. 

The two Specimens that are clcacribed by Yetta as “ Scythian 
I consider to be somewhat doubtful members of the family# A 151| 
an ase-head^ seems to me rsthcr closely related to the Cb‘in stage of the 
Chinese bronre atyle^ though it should be readily admitted that the 
Ch iq stage is BpeciaUy closely interwoven with the animal stylo of the 
Northoni steppes. A 156, a sword with antennaB^ has a distant coiinec- 
tion with some doggers of the animal style, but ta very for removed froiii 
the typical apeeimens. In the Catalogue there are four other objects^ 
which I consider to belong probably or certainly to the animal style : 
A 168 is beyond doubt a knife of this group; and A 145 and A 14G, 
two oxo-headji, can be proved to belong to the animal stylep thanh^" 
inaudy to a specimen m the David Weil ] Collection iii Parhs. I consider 
it probable that A 97^ an ornament belonging to the top of a staffs 
is also a member of the anhnal style group, but it would take me too 
far to give here the whole eeiies of deductions which have led me to 
thU opinion. 

I think it very appropriate to co-nctude this small note by payiag 
a tribute to Mn Eumotfopoidos, the builder of that wonderful 
monument which has been so admirably described by three British 
scholars, Hobson, Binyon, and Yetta. It is only thanks to a most 
fortunate combumtion—rare among amateur collectors—of a scientific 
spirit and perfect lesthetic taste that he haa been able to carry out 
such a splendid ^hievement. All the world over students of Chinese 
art and antiquities think of the Eumorfopoulos home on the Chelsea 
Embankment as a. Holy ileeea^ to which they long to make a pilgTimsge 
for study and inspiration. 


J# O. Akdebssqn* 
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A History of Arabian Music to the XI1 Ith Centura , Bj H - 0 < 

Farmer, M.A., Pli.D, pp. xv ^ 2^4. Londoii: Luzoc & Co., 

1929. 15jf. 

Dr. Former’s studies in Arabiim music are too well koown to 
require conmieiit. By tke extent and thorouglmoss of his resoarobea 
he has gone a fair way towards rcvolutiomKinj; our knowledge of both 
the technique of IslanOc music and its influence in mediaeval Europe. 
Hia new work is the first volume in a sj-atematic survey of the whole 
field, and forma a sort of historical prolegomena to the more technical 
side of the subject. The chapter follow the conventional chiouo- 
Idgical divisions (i, The Jahillya \ ii. The Rise of Islam ; in. The 
Orthodox Caliphs ; iv. The L’mayyads, etc.). Each chapter is sub¬ 
divided into three sections, the first expounding the relevant poUtieal 
and cultural data, the second the various factors, social, legal, and 
technical, which influenced the musical life of the period, the third 
“the biographies of all the celebrated composers, suigera, instm- 
mentalists, theorists, scientists, and tillifoteitrs . Apart from the 
importance of these detailed surveys for the history of Atabbn music, 
the materials which Dr. Farmer has put together with such diligence 
are likely to prove of great value ki other fields of Arabic studiM. 
Chapter ii is malnlv devoted to a discussion on the place of music 
and musicians in Mudim Tradition and law, which is of special interest 
to students of IsIahuc jurisprudence, A still wider field of Tcsearch 
which ho has opened up (though without himself touching on it at all} 
is the influence of music on the development of Arabic pwtrj a 
subject which has hitherto received surprisingly little attention from 
Arabic scholars. The large repertory of facts eoUeeted in chaptere 
i, iU. and iv, even though many of them will doubtless dissolve mto 
air under a closer scrutiny, should prove of the greatest service to 
the future investigator of this insistent problcin. On these subjects 
as well os on music, Dr. Farmer's book promises to be one of the most 
stimulating productions of recent years. 

A few errors of detail have crept into the historical sections. W hy 
rajax is defined as “ unihymeil poetry ” on p. 9 is not clear, since 
in its customary form rajas has just twice as many rh) mes as t e 
more complex metres, On p. 188. by a curious misunderstanding, 
the Murfibits {Almoravides) are called ilurSwids. In hh account 
of Ishaq al-Mawsill Dr. Farmer has not brought out the fact, stated 
by Ahlwardt, that Ishaq followed tbe clasaical school of music of 
Ibn Jami' in preference to the school of his father Ibrehim-a point 
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of some import^ince if it id true* With a bibliogi^phv coveriibii» 
seventeen pages, there can be little that the author lias overtwkei]; 
the principal omhsHions ^hich I have noted are Martlo HartmaTHL^d 
brochure Mt^irum und Rh^thmus, Mejs^s Die Remimnn^ dejf 
Alilwardt d introdnetioD to the TTVi'w/iftfer of Abu Nuwas, mul an 
intercstipg treatise of al-Jahiz (jU J published by 

Dr. Fmke] at C'airo m 1926) which supplemeuts the notices on singing- 
girls contained in the Aghdnl^ The v*cry detailed material containeri 
in volumes iv and v of Nnwayrfs encjclop«etlia does not seem to have 
been utilized, though the work is quoted in the BibiiogniphVf bui 
possibly the issue of these volumes came too late to allow Dr. FarmiT 
to draw' upon them* 

H. A. K. G. 


At Ajanta. By Kanaiyaj^al If. Vakii., B.A., LL B. Foreword by 
W. E. Gladstone Soiajmon. l.EK With 3S illustrations 
Bombay: D. II Taraporevab Sons & Co., 1929. Price 6^. 

The literature on the Ajanta Caves and their frescoes has already 
grown to considerable dimensions^ hut many of these iKioka are costly 
and some of them are now* unprocurable; in any case, the present 
^olumet in consideration of merits of its owti^ ia n welcome addition 
to this literatnre. Mr* A^akil gives a detailed description of the more 
important caves, with accounts of the paintings, architecture, anti 
flciilpture, and a critical estimate ol the character of the art they 
reprewnt. He writes as an entbusiaat, and hU text is as attractive 
as it h well informed. The illustrations have been carefully chosen 
and are remarkably clear. TIio work reficcts great credit not only 
on the author, bnt on the publishers, who have attained a degree of 
excellence seldom found in productions of the Inrlian press. 

T. W. Abnolil 


Mandu, t,IE City of Joy. By G, Vazjjaxi. M.A. pp, xii + 13J , fl«<l 
:>0 illuBtratioiui. Oxfonl; Univenity Press. 1929, 
E\eryono int<orested in tlic Miihanumulan artihitccture of India 
» acquamtefl with th« d^wrted city of Fathpur Srkn, hut the rtill 
of llanilii in Ccntial ttulia, haring been nither 
visill ^ ‘**>’’* “"tora' been little 

Mniulfl familuir to the average reader, 

the capital of the independent Mnhainmiulan kingdom 
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oI llalwii for 130 antil iii 1531 it was utiiiesed by Bahadur SLaIi, 
Sultan qI Gujarat, and wm incorporated into the Moghul empire hy 
Ale bar about thirty yeara later, Duemg the period of it^ indepeadence 
it wi\3 govenietl by a series of rulers whose utuialH make entcrtaiuiiig 
reudiag, the last of whom Baz BahS^ltir haa att 4 iincd iiiid^iag fame 
through the Tomanlic story of his love for Rupmati- Their capital 
was situated on the summit of a hUl more than 2,tXKJ feet above sea- 
level and separated from the main plateau of llalwa by a deep lav'ine p 
the top ot the hill, which is almost flat, was protected by walla about 
25 miles in length. Several of the Snllans of Matwn were great 
huildere, and their pabces and mosques of considerable architectural 
merit still rcTmiin m a fair state of preservation ^ though for more than 
two centuriefl the ruins have hceii abandone<l to wiki beasts, and 
panthers still patrol the streets at night, Mr. \aKduoi, the talented 
Director of Ardunology in H-B-H, the ^iizam s dominioiia, has eouipned 
an Rttractivo guide to the monuments of this city, and, unlike most 
guides, it affords pleasant reading even to those w'ho have not tlxe good 
fortune to visit the site. The volume is finely illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs and plans. _ , 

T. U, Arnoj-d. 


A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled by E. Gstm. (Part ! : 

Oxford: Clarendon PresSf 1929. 42^. net. {To be complete 

in five parts ;; subscription price for the whole, £7 1$*) 

Tor previous Coptic lexicography, see the heading H or/erfiweAer 
on p. 447 of Stem’s Grammiitik {licip^i^> ISSO). I transeribe 

his list, shortening his entries and giving them numbers: 

(1) Kircher, Lingun ^effi^pdaca Rome, 1644. (Containa 

the ^enbf of medieval Egv^ptian scholars.) 

(2) LacroKe-Sclmls!-Woide,Le3^ OxfordJ775. 

(3) Rossi, Et^fftologiae Rome, 1806. 

(4) Tatlmmp Le^ncon Oxford, 1835. 

(5) Peyron, Ltxico7i linfftme copfioatf, Tnriiip Ib^- 

(6) Parthey, Vocabuhriiini copico-htinum . - ., BerUn, 1844. 

(7) Coodwhi, GU^mn^s in Capic le^iwgmphy, AZ., 186&-71. 

' {8} Kahb, Audarium fexici A. Peyron, .4Z., 1874-6. 

So far Stern. To these iwid 

(9) ad Peymni? iericOrt oopficwftt, Berlin, 1896. (Com¬ 

piler! from (7), (8) and other contributions to Coptic lexicography 
published in AZ.) 
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(IG) Qaudiiis Lj^biht ti-^-ACTii iit^ 

Cairo, 1895-’19l5. (Coptic-Arabic, five parts, a-; 6 only; it 
publication at tie death of its author, and hb remaining matenaU 
were dissipated.) 

{11) Spiegelbcrg^ Kopliaches HandwMfrbuch, Heidelberg. 1921. 

Of those, (1) is a source-book, (2) (3) (4) out of date, (6) a compila¬ 
tion from (S) and (4), depending too much on the unscientific (4), and 
(10) is of little pmctieal nee to Western scholars, though it ©ontaisi^’ 
some material not accessible elsewhere. We depended almost eatirely 
Upon (5), with which we bound up (9), if w'c were so fortunate aa to 
possess it; imj that our working dictionary w^oa nearly a hundrC’l 
j'^eara old^ supplemeatcd by contributions to the techuical Egyptological 
journal. 

(11) marked a great step forward: but its aim was primatily 
et}Ttiological; the entries arc ordinaiily little more than a single line, 
and its essential feature ia a column giving the ancient Egyptian 
equivalent of each Coptic word, in hieroglyphic script and tpauscrip- 
tion. There are almost no citations or indications of grammatical 
use ] t Is a vocabulary with derivations, not a dictionary* But it saved 
Mr. Crnui much labour and his printer much expense. Its 
conspicuous novelty/' he Bays of it, “ is the addition, in all cases 
where jiifitifiable, of the hieroglyphic or demotic ctvTUology of the 
C/optic form* Some students will regyet the absence of this important 
element from the present work and it was onlv after mnch hesitation 
that 1 decided to omit it. I cannot claim an independent judgment 
as to the appositeness of a demotic etymology, while to reproduce 
these in hieroglyphic type—for a mem tranacription aatbfies no one-' 
would greatly have increased costs and yet have added nothing of 
adequate im^rtance to what Spiegclbe^ has already given us/^ 
This may be illustrated by a single example, ftomf : /iarp, says Mr. 
Crum. "inejiiilng assured by determinative of hieroglyphic ; tuid 

turning qp the word in Spicgelberg we and ita derivation J 

The Works of the Knglish and the Gemmii scholar arc complementiiryt 

But it is time to sp<?iik of Crum'B labours in the field of lexirognipby 
strictly so called. He has for a good deal more than twenty years 
been working through the whole of published Coptic texts, and has 
drawn upon much material yet unpublished: it is really an c:rtro- 
^ Bmglo scholar, flind this dictionary" places him 
e ranks of those orientalists who have advanced’their studies 
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by 11 whole It is safe to say that bencefoTwaKi nobody will 

ever edit a Coptic tcirt or discuss any aspect of the Coptic language 
without Crum’s help, and that his work will remain a lasting asset to 
British scholarship. The greatest accretion ol material since Peyron’s 
(lay is in the region of non-litcraiy texts, which were practically 
non-exUteut a hundred years ago. Owing to the absence of Greek 
originals, they ate far more difficult of interpretation than literary 
matter, and Crum has quite often to admit of a word meaning 
tinccrtain ” or even “ meaumg unknown ” ; but in countleas mstences 
ids skill and knowledge have adduced a certain or probable explana¬ 
tion, on many occasions by an ingenioos emendation modestly put 
forward with a mark of interrogation. 

Coiisidcratious of space and expense of printing have forced him 
to omit proper names and the Greek words which occur with such 
frequency In Coptic, but even here ho has supplied some valuable 
help. When a Greek word is so defonned that it hsj* aasumed a 
Coptic form, he mcludea it; e.g. (= itlvai) and the 

enigmatical nr,which must apparently be fftTovz and though 

proper names are not entered as such, ho gives them as derivatives, 
for instance, at the end of his article on (aXoAi) 

he quotes personal names luv^olVli, hatAoXc, riAT^mlXe, 
nartXXoM, iiATp.upjoC, /TaAwAis, /TsAmA*, 

taXoIXc, T^'Wo'Xt, Tepe.puit>v and place-names niiAgA^olXi, 

I (.a A iiTc'\*oio‘X^, TOTTOs TfAooAi, t6i.o UivXaa^i, 

■\ol\€T =. IPiwfAooAf, of course all with references. 

There is hardly any clement of Coptic grammar more difficult tlisn 
its prepositions. For an example of skilful arrangement 1 would 
recommend the reader to test the article on C-, which Crum introduce 
as follows () expand contractbiia)Sa'idic, Bobairic, Fayoumic 
A-Achmimic. Old-Coptic, with suffix e po• tcp..u. in ‘2nd person pl^l) 
Sa'idic and Bohahic. a^a. Achmimic and Old-Coptic, €^a- 
Fayoumic, preposition (hieroglyphic r)i simple or conipoum wi 
noun : «froA. €.wat, cpu*. €pAT-, tT&t-, ctoot*, gpl 

tppii-,tpovo.t:xii-i or with article and noun : (;ii i4.oTe, cneciiT, 

ciiTupci, ervoTC, tnjiji'jii. ciigAC, ^ii^icc, ^ou t ab* iii 
prefix third future eqt- Sa'idic, Bohairic, c-ia- Achmimic. Often 
strengthened by preceding coo’s'll. 'vith 

hiircily cliAnged menoiiign Uactl for tiiany purposes, chl^f of wine 

are here illustrated. ...” The illusttative citations then occupy four 
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coJumiiH, and the treatment uppoars to Iw Iwth exhaustive ami 

eicar. 

The dictbnarv is to be completed ia five ports : every orientalist 
wiu Cmm the hcoltli and strength to put his work tbroiijh 
rapi y and to have the satisfactioti of recciv^ing the congratulatiolid 
ot the learned world on a linguistic monument <wre yxrenmus. 

_ _ S* Gasel&e. 

Enoush-Punjabi Dictioxaby. By W. ]*, Hares, of the Chut, b 

Missionary Society, 7i x 5. pp, iii + 478, Lahore, im 
Rs, 5 j. 

This a very useful littl,, dictionary, larger than its predecessor^, 
It gives the Panjabi for over 14,000 English wonls and owing to its 
s^lJ sire IS a very convenient book to carry about. The ntmibcr 
fftr ^ f aFssiiTO one'^a b«lng nhh lit find some ronderin^ 

for near y all the things one wanta to talk about. The Panjabi wools 
arc g^, and if a Eiiiopean learns them all he wUl have an exten,sive 

k' i ^ bdguage, while the proverbs quoted will enable 

him to add spice to Jiia converaation. 

The book give* one the impression of having been sent to tbe preas 

ore It was qmte ready ; when a second edition ia called for it should 

t ^ ^ ^lew \4> incneftiiing uftefiilnm I in»iy 

ebtune to make some fluggestioiiii. 

Pjih" helpful if the compiler atatiNj olcarh^ whieii dJalc?ct 

L7,\ 

b V. ! ..T; °1 ^ “"O 'I'- ™‘). A 

‘’"'‘“ell i" tke two u,«a to Iw able to de«l 

r db, T 'P**- »"A it .oiskt b. bott.. to 

I::!'"'”,'«»„h woob ta th. 

,^ri ■>' «» pron^obtion infoodbl bv tb. 

t^ndTr'C “5“ "t' Tho .ign „ h m.J. 

0 Vubr 0 

Comwoiiendv a * J ^ voobr w, und lastly iiowlibition of voweb. 
Thiu to lake ninl *“ 08 to tbe correct nound. 

theS “S. 1'"", I r'l »"■< Ac.o.ll>- 

..CO b .IcSjt7 t““ ■“ f. krt ibdc the wetem 

ocean,. Wanb'lifcn “A«l, [ cbotild be lodicatcd whenever it 

Idre „„, w, ^ 
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sound Ludicrous? in a western village. Mr scnants often latighed at 
a Hillv man who said pdla lor Similarly cerebral should 

l>e printed touch more freely |[e.g. for moat infinitivesand where 
western words differ from eastern in the use of fi, the diHeretiee should 
be indicated. 

The compiler says in his prefiiee that when a word is written m 
sc’iveral wairs he has tried to regnlarute the spelling and adopt the 
commonest. He is right in systoiTLatiKing the spelling, hut he niiglit 
well do so more completely, for there are still tuatiy inconsistencies. 
(We find Sdthj t^kth for the same word.) As reganls the second 
point the akn ought surely to be hot the commotiest spellingi hut 
that which be^t repre^nts the pronunciation. The spelling of nniny 
words needs to be thought out again. Thus mtm- 

^dhib^ hoshi^r should i>e pajdtiitna, hushydr. 

Again many wmrds are printed as they are spelt in the sister (or 
daughter] hingnagc Urdu. It would be more natural to give Panjabi 
words a Panjabi form. 

A great deal of space could be sav^ by cross references- There 
does not seem to be any object m giving the same Panjabi words 
several times over, as for example under abandon, forsake, leave^ 
relinquish;i and reject; or commandi enjoin, and order; or agaiii+ 
reprimand, reproach, and reprove, with their correapotiding nonna 
which are all on the same page, each with a full list of Panjabi 
eijiiivalcuts. 

It would be a great improverociit il the constructions of verbs 
were given. Thus tayld Jbritu. enjoin ; should one say f%Trf Htl 
or 0 ^ 11 5 tdgld kfia or tagld ilil? All are theoretically possible, l>nt 
Only one is correct. But let us pass from these matters to the real 
HoUd work underneath. 

Tliis volume repre^sents ^’'cars of faithful labour carried on in the 
midst of many difficulties. 1 trust that Canon Hares will be much 
encouraged by the reception, accortled to his dictionary. 

T. Graiu^e Baeufv. 


bi^onsTic SuRVE V OF I^'olA, VoL I^ Part 11. Etlited by Sir G none e 
Grier.sox. O.M. 14 + lOi. pp. \dii + 34) + 337 + ± Calcutta. 
This b a comp^iidon to Part I of this A^olume rc^dewed in BuUi^iti 
V* Pt, L It contains a collection of 16B words or grammatical forms 
in 364 languages, most of which are fipoken in India, A few non- 
Indian languages have been added for purposes of comparison^ The 
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words for the iDilian iBnguaf^es sre nearlj all taken from the etdkr 
volumes of the Surv'ey^ Very wisely the alpha bet of the Intematiot ■! 
Phonetic Association kna bi^u avoided. This alphabet ihoaki bo 
employed only when one m pretty certain of the exact sounds. The 
signs iLsed are given on p. 5, and wjU on the whole ronfi nm ad asscMi, 
though some may object to the use of two difTerent signs for the 
aspirate; e.g, mhdra^, The Greek letters are satiflfftctory, 

l>e1ng fairly w^ell know^n. The follow'ing letters have been accidentally 
omitted from the list and should be added cJi, j* I, iA, r, rA, frfh, 
y, q* ' ' 

The signs for jVxahic letters'on p. ftO will be approved except 
that for 


The Introd action p pp. i-30^ contains much imefiil infotmatiot: 
about tones. 

Some of the [imterja] in this volume touches me very doacly^ 
especially what ia founded upon information which 1 coilected mysetf 
It Teeatts to me many linguistic joiimeys m the Himalayas. 
remmcls me of the delight with which I discovcied in 1908 the fact 
that §ijjii diatingmshea the three unvoiced sibilants a, I with their 
i-oiced counterparts z, I* f; containa not only the tumal affricate 
fs, fsA, c, cA, hut the cerebral affricat es ^; tnarks off the forwanl 
tp rf, fj j| from the back f, ; and finally sepaialea the aspirete^i 

ih, fh, kh, ph, cA, cA, from the imospirated I, t, l\ p, c, c. There was 
then no Indo Aryan language known which had the three unvoked 
sibilants in natural speech. In the autumn of 190® 1 comsnunkated 
these facts to Sir George, and it is a source of much gratification 
to me that In this volume he has accepted them all, particularly 
>wause for iiome time he hesitated about doing so; out of a lecling^ 

of loyalty he waa unwOling to tldiik tliat earlier workers had been 
mi-stakcn. 

In one other matter connected with §ina 1 tnnst express mv thank^^ 
1 hav^ i^vcnd times beggetl Sir George to dJacontinne the use of 
I tokpa ^ as the name of a dialect of He has here given it 

u^p> and now he speaks of the .^ioa dialects of Bros and Bah Hanu. 
here la sttU a little left to correct. ( mid d ore not alveolar, 
ut purely dental as in Urdu, Panjabi, and Lahndi, Ft. I, p. 
nr. there are thiee ci*s^ one alveolar there written dt 

butitdli^^ Tr ff, one post-aveolar and one eerebraU 

are jziven T atatement about the two cTs ; no examples 

. r lim of words which distinguish them. The truth 
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tt»t there fa edy o« d phoneme, oot t.o. The Mernoeo be.™a 
, i „dfa the mme m. in Urdu nod Ponjeh., «nd u eqn.% e..> 
to leeoBofae Of eoorsc, people unnociutemod to mnWms sonnd 
dfatinctiono .-ill often foU to moke them In a foteign language, eten 

when the sounds lire th* same aatlicir own. 

In the Part before us, Sit George has printed an aceumte t^ti 
list sent bj' CoL Lorinicr to replace the old one d vol. vui; 

the more that lor CilasT and DrasI the ih^ 

utilized. I eould have suppHed him with the wo«U tor both these 

grateful to him for accepting my statement about ton® m 

PoJ;bi L giving 0 Ifat .iti. the tonm m.rk«l. ^.n.. ^ 

given for Lahndi ofao. Their n» fa .idmprmtd 1 i have "hem 
in nenrlj- every lalhmli dfaleet I have itndied 

tfeatem'pohiTl. <» §»d. *«•. > °°° 

tone which diatinpiisbed ccitam words. The phenomenon req 

investigation and ahould not be lost sight of, . 'KnirUHh 

For Lahndi Sir Geoi^e writes Uhnda. saying ^ . 

word. Lahndi is just as good an English word as Lahnda, and bett^ 
than Uhnda. What we want to know is the or Paya ^ 
for the Unguage, a matter of fact, I have found that ^bolarl> 
Indians speaking Urdu or Pauiabi u.sc the word Uhndi m 
of the lan^e. It is the natural word, whereas Lahnda would be 
used only by those who were cop 3 -mg some European- , 

The full and able treatment of Kadnun repie^nte 
best work- The Pandits’ dialect, as Professor ^ 

pointed out, yields the equation ME -i- > -r- f 
Icference to the Village K4. dial^t which ^ ME ^ > -7*- 

this important difference aec JRAS,t July, 

Sir George must not hold the Phonetic Department of the 

responsible for my description of Sindhi implomv® 

II. 4, 835, 6. The first paragraph there is au ordinary 

statement of what ” imploaivd connotes. ^ describe 

the four implosives found m Sindhi. ara^p Kolieve to be my 
what, after Lefui study aided by a haud-^r 1 ^ 

own method of making the Bounds. The v ^ 

or may not agree with me. It has, in fact, suggi^ted to me that the 

argument in pam. 4 is open ^phabet, viz. 

Four names ate given m the _ ^ the last. 

fAdturl, taitfeifi, tdifcfi, and /oAt.. 1 have never acaru j 
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tdkn. The derivation is imknown, but we may be siure it h not 
connected with tMkuf. Tlie Surveij throughout uses Landd as the 
iiume of the shop-keepers^ script m North India, This should be 
htnde^ for tile wort! is always luaac. pjur. 

Part ii of vol. I brings the Suri-ftj to a conclusion for the present ; 
and hut in hand we take [cave of Sir Gcoi^e GriorBon and his colleague 
Professor Sten Kopow^ begging them to aeecpt the uBsumnee of our 
immense gratitude for many houtn of enjoyment, (Mist and fiiturt'. 
Salvete, valcte. 

T. GuAKAiiE Baiuev 


SaddanIti, Gua^iuajbe Pa lie d'Aooavajisa, Texto i 5 tabli par 
HELMEKSMmi. 1 , PadauAla. Acta Heg. Societatb Humaiuonmi 
LLiteranim Lundensis XII, L X pp. xi + 314 . Limil, 

am. 

This edition has been printed in the series issued under tbe auspice 
of tbe Royal Society of Ivctters in Lund, wldeli is familiar to Sanskriti-sS- 
from the equally important and akiUed edJtiou of the Nirukta by 
H- Skbld. 

A reliable edition of the Suddaniti has long been wanting and we 
welcome in 31 r. Smithes work a tboroughly scientific iicbievemeiif 
which aatiafiea all requirements for hLstorical tftutly. 

The Saddaniti has been highly cHteefned in the cetitiiriea of the 
Puli-Sauskrit revival in Ceylon, which begun under PurokrumubAhu L 
Itfl author Aggavanisa was a Burmeae and one of tlie greatest lights 
of Pali studies in Burma. Tbe date of the S.X. is traditiouaUy 
as A H, 1154, Ita imfiortance consi^a in being the oIdi?st authentic 
document about the condition of Pali and Pali knowledge in the 
twelfth century, i.e. 4fi0 years prior to tbe oldest Pali 3ISS. which we 
pcH^aSr and it is to he regarded ua the liuguiatic norm of the Pnb 
('anon as we have it to-day\ It is also im|>Drtant for the better 
readings of the Canon as it gives a great manv quotations from the 
latter as examples of grammatical odes. With these we can test the 
onU tradition and its fixation in writing since tbe time of Valfaghtuaiu. 
We may justly ascribe to the 8addanlti as high a position as at> 
encyclopftdin of Pali philology os we are w'out to ascrilie to the 
Vlsuddliimagga as an enc^^clopa^dia of Buddhist Ebgmatics. 

This first volume^ p^idamdld “ w'ord'garland contains explana¬ 
tions^ paradigms, aud etymologies, as wc know them from the older 
commciitanpH and other cxegetical works and which all go bark to 
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Sanskrit models. Bwt tbe Saddaniti {i.e. wonl-rde ; sitdda ^ word 
as iitammatieal unit; pnd^ as syntacticd) is fm mom cxLaiistmg 
and thorough, and Aggavani«» criticij«s Kaeciyana by 
refcrriag to the word-use of the Canon (paliimya). Thus the 
i, a means of staling which Pali forms were actually in me as compni^ 
with those which are found in lexicogmphical lists (koshas) only. 
It is also invaluable for the study of synonyms, after the rasnoer of 
the Xiddesa which we find greatly erdaiged here, but the liepmungs 
of which we have already in the oldest Canonical books. Thus on 
p. 64 e.g. we have t2 synonyms for satto “human licmg where 
the Xiddesa (see Sd. i, ^ - Kd- ii, Xo. 249) has only 10 Among 
them we mav note in passing the reading kutdaffu Indroja . ct. 
mamija} for‘the tn%« of the Nd. ; 1 wonder if we may assume 
a ■■ cockneyism ” for this form, such as Korn saw m Pah hastt 

“ quick ” for Sk. Siu ? , , , *i. 

Unguage and style of the Saddatnti are on the whole the same 

as those of the Commentary literature of the tenth to 
centuries a.P., which represent a development of post-chissical Pah 
under the influence of Sanskrit, as we find it e.g. m 

]iliihrivaiiV5a ^ i i i. 

TL« eJilion!..« h™ do« » Mr. H . Smith'. «vml «hoWl> 

•ml puimtakm; «.r »ith an amnfcmrnt a! tha trat ■»« inakra 
clear reading and verification of references easy. The print la excellen - 
We are looking forward to the publication of the two remaining parts 
(the Dhdtuinala and the Suttamala). 

' StEPE. 


IIaxubooks on the National Lanoi'aoe Reahkes 

Vol. 1 By Kikuk Ojima. pp. <9 Tokyo, 191.9. 

Vol. I eonsista of tratLscriptiona from the texts of the 
Unguage readers, divided into U-asona of suitable length, hac i 
lesson is followed bv instruction under the headings “ Pronimciation , 
■•Meaning", “Grammar”, ami " X.te Wlulst the mfonnation 
given under “ Pronunebtion ” is no doulit adimmhle. the prac ic* 
value of a musical setting b very problematical. The gmmmatica 
notes contain a eonaidcrable amount of useful in ormation, U' 
imfortunatelv in using technical tcrm.s the author appearn 
struck out a line for himself; thus, for instance, a form of the verb 
which is referred to aa the “ Present Tense ” by such ^ 

Aston. Chamberlain, Lange, Imbric, etc., is la n in i^e 
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That neither definition h Hatbfaetory is nicrelj' a perplexity of 
langnuge. 

It ijs under the hcaEllngis Meaning " and ** Note however, 
that the chief value of this Ijaok will be found. Amicd with thk book 
(or set of bookb) by Ojima, the elemcutRiy student of Japaae-^- 
will be able to prosecute hia studios alone in a way hitherto hardly 
possible. He will, besides, have an illuminating commeatar^' w'hiti! 
will not only put him in close touch with simple overydav matter.'i 
in Japan, but wdl also gi%^e him an insight into the spirit underiyiag 
the teaching given. 

It is a pity perhaps that the English was not revised by a competent 
hand, but it would be unkind on this score to condemn a book which 
contains so much of what can be strongly recommended as wholly 
admirable. 

N. E. ISEMONOER 


Mowa JmK. By M. Han and H. Oshteucfh. G| in- pp. 32 + 
SM + 18. Osaka j 19^. Stencil reproduction. 

Mongolian dictionaries have been practically unobtainable for 
some time, and this has presented considenible clilBculty and lucop" 
venieuce to the student of the language. Accordingly the book under 
review has the greater value, for anyone who la able to read Japanese 
in native eharacteis can now have recourse to this dictionary^—at 
least in the early stages of his study—without seeking aid fron^ 
Kovalev^*B fnQiigol^nis^fran^ist or Golstunski^s 

3/oii^Ao-rtiJirHf »torar. 


It contains about IT,800 words, i,e, very nearly 3,000 words mofc 
than are to be found in Schmidt^s 

WdrU^rbuch, and as to its accuracy there should be no hesitation^ 
for one of the authors, Mr. Han, is a native of Inner Mongolia, and 
has for many years a lecturer in Mongolian at the Schools of 
Foreign Languages in T5ky5 and Osaka. 

The words are given in the Bfcngol writLog, but are so arrongeil 
that o and u. d and w, k aqdjri I and d, y and / in the mitkl syllable, 
aa weU m the medial k and t and d, can be distinguished. Th^ 
arrangement is indeed excellent, but is not faultless, which ifl very 
unfortunate. To mention a few errom ''to give" and Sl€ffus 
old man " are given tinder U, and u^6ge - other, another ”, tamf 

^irth "eternal" are placed under fin, and mU 

reapectively. 
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The lists of is^mmatical terminations in an appendix are iiiwfiil 
for constant reference by a bcftinner. 

At the end of his preface Mr. Han states; Mo^ol iiye kvsekii 
ai»iyai-nar~tur kuifUrffe nmtii bo!yasiiY<ti kcntetniU “ It is mv desire that 
this book may serve as a bridge to those who wish to learn the 
Mongolian lan^age ”, but it will certainly do more than this and enable 
more advanced studenta to cross hitherto unfordablc rivers. 

It is a thousand pities, however, that the authors did not lealiKC 
the fact that such a work as this might satisfy on urgent need, not 
only of the Japanese hut also of Europeans who have not mfbcient 
time to learn Japanese as a mere instmroent lor the acquisition of 
other languages. Admittedly, the compilation of a dictionary is 
no easy task, but a little more efiort on the part of the authors would 
have made their work fat more iisehd, if the meanings had been 
given in English also, or in French. 

S. Yoshitake, 


OiTusE Duala Grammab. By E. A. L. Gaskis, of the Education 
Office, Buca. Camcroona, 

This useful little lawk reaches us without date or publisher’s 
impriut (the preface is dated April, 193T, but the actual publication 
seems not to have taken place before last year], but one gathers that 
it emanates from the Goi-emment Press at Buca. A handbook of 
Duala in English bus long been a “ felt want ”, as Saker s Grflwwtar 
(1855) and Votubulary (1062) have long been out of print, as well as 
the works of Merrick (1854) on the cognate Isiibu. Studente were 
entirely dependent on German books, such as Mcinhof’s small hand¬ 
book (to which Mr, Gaskin ncknowlcdges bis obligations] and Dinke- 
lacker^s valuable 

Duala is the nio^t important of the dorth'western BAdtii languages; 
Mr. Gaskin says that “ with slight variations it is spoken and under¬ 
stood in the south of the British Cameroon* by the natives of the 
Kumba and Victoria di™ions. The estimated number of natives 
who can use this language in the British Cameroons is at least 10,000 : 
this number will surely increase now that the Mandatory Power 
has dcfiniU-ly decided to encourage the use of Duala in the schools 
of Kumba add Victoria **. 

The present work being avowedly tentative, criticism of pp. 3-^, 
from the phonetic point of view, would certainly be out of place, 

jLfl 

voLi T, paht m. 
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but it h d^T that the soiinda have been carefully observed and, 
one vroald judge, accurate!j clktiiiguklied^ 

The group of languages to which Duala belongs is fieniark:Able 
as departiiig in some respects from the Bantu norm, probably through 
the ingucQce of neighbouring Sudanie speech. It has, however, 
proserx^ed Mcizihof's 19th class—here called the fifth. (The order 
adopted in this book bi that of Meinhof's small grammar, which, 
for some reason or other, departs from the arrangement followetl in 
the Lamkhre.] This is a diminutive doss, with the prefixes »- < 

{in Kongo and Manyema, etc,^ and to- <ftr, Johnston lefu^jr'd 
to consider tliis as a separate dasB and identified it with the iH- (pluriil 
of ti-) dess, ns 8a. The 6o- < vu class, chiefly consistmg of abstrai i > 
and collectives, takes, when siiseeptible of a plural* mi- as its preh^; i 
this IS exceptional, ns in all other cases, so far as 1 know, the plurul 
prefix is Hta-. The three locative classes, which ilr. Gaskin does net 
notice, have disappeared* except for a few traces* e.g, the adverb 
iTfi “ there **, Tlie tones, a very Important feature in Duala, 
carefully marked ; we mny expect interesting results from further 
studv in this direction. 

Though its provisional character is iimistetl on, this is a most 
welcome and practically useful liook. 

A. W. 

Rabi'a tiie SIystjc aS'd her FEtiLOw-SAiKTS IK IsLAJkt 1 Bclog the 
Life and Teachings of Rabija ab*Adawi_\ya al-Qaysjyya of Basra i 
together with some account of the place of the women saints ia 
Islam, By Maroaret Smith, M.A., Ph.D. pp, xxv +220. 
Cambridge ^ University Press, 1&2S. 

So much of the literature that has appeared upon the subject of 
Islam in recent years is made up of well-w'om materjal and takes the 
form of compilations only , that it has appeared to some oliservera that 
the subject no longer affords opportunity for research, but the work 
of Dr, Margaret Smith has revealcKl an aspect of the religions Ufc of 
the Muslim world which is entirely unknown to most persona and ha^ 
received very little recognition even from the learned. To the coininon 
vulgar opinion that Muhamxnadaiis hold women in such loW' estimation 
that they do not even credit them wdth the possession of souls, the 
author of this work preseats the life of a Muslim saint who was not 
* woman but was the religious teacher of men to whom 
place wQji asaigntd in hfuhammadan hagiologv. Though 
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references to Rftbi'a ore to be found in mors tlura one 
work tlealine with Mulianimndnii raj-stioism, no scholar bos kitberto 
devoted a monograph to the life and toacliing of this remar a e 
woman. D r, Margaret Smith has carried out her task with a Aorough- 
nesa which is deaerving of the highest praiso and she has 
account on an eshaustive examination of all the avadable sources, both 
printed and m manuscript, both in Aj-abic and Persian. To thc^ount 
of Rabi'a herself she has added a study such as U not to be found m any 
other publiahed work, of the place of women saints in Islam and of 
their extension throughout tho Muhammadan world, and her account 
is all the more valuable since it is hiise<i not merely on the study of 
books, but on personal experience of the life of Muliamma^n women 
from Syria to the Sudan. Her book has already received wide and 
appreciative recognition, not only among students of Islam ut 
persons interested in mystical thought genemUy, and she has added 
to the literature on Islam a work that is not only new in its acopie, 
but h achglfttly and exact- 


Zaka Ullah of Delhi. By C. F. with an Introductory 

Memoir by the late Maulvi Nazir Ajimab. pp. xxx + UW. 

Cambridge: Heffer & Eions, 1929. Price 7s. 6(f. net. 

Extensive as the literature concerning the many aspects of^e 
Muhammadan w-orld is, for the English reader at least, there has been 
no nde<|uate presentation of one of the moat- characteristic tjpes o 
Muhammadan society, the man of leaming. Devotion to learning 
manifested itself in a remarkable manner quite early m the 
Muhammadan em when scholars made long journeys to coUcct from 
the survivors among the Companions of the Prophet or the 
of these CJompaidons such sayings of Muhammad and 
of his doings as they could remember. From the earlj peri up to 
modem times there have been representstivea of this de’iot zea^ 
for the acquisition of knowledge pursued without anj thoug t o 
reward and communicated often without regard for remuneration, 
and such scholars have constituted a distinctive type in Mus m 
society. But the life of the majority of such persons was. from the 
very nature of the cose, uneventful and the record that the luatorian 
gives of them generally mcludes little more thon a few dates and an 
eEiumpratiati of tUeir writin^^ The stodent looka in \ aim for 
a representation of personality and a revelation of the inner character 
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o| suck mep. It m just suck a picture a& this that is provided hy the 
biography that ilr, C. F. Andrews kas wiittea of Jlumhi Zaka UlhJip 
wko was bom in Delhi in 1S32 when; the distijictivc ideals of oulturid 
and devout 3IubnmuiaiUD society were still olive in that city. Aa 
a student his life was uneventful enough, and after thirty-seven 
of Service Ln the Muir Central CollegCp AUahahacip as Profeasar of 
\ ernaculnr Science^ he rctnrncfl to hia native city ond spent the 
remaining years o| kis long life there. It was not until Zoka Ullah 
was already an old man that Mr. Andrews came to know him^ but from 
the subject of the memoir fum^lf and from members of his famiily 
and hia personal friends the author has produced an attractive picture 
of a fine petsopalify, w'hom uU who knew' him remember with affect !ljp 
and respect. 

T, W. A, 


CHRisTJAxrTV AXB IsLAH vj^DEft THE Soltaxs. By the kite F. W, 
HaslvcKp M,.V. Edited by Mabuaret M. Haslock^ B,A. 
(Cantab.)^ M..4.(Abdn.)- 3 "vok. pp, bdv + x + 877_ Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, l^»29. Price €35, net. 


Sirs. Uasluck has placed all students of tke compoimtive atudj al 
religioMp and of Islam in particularp under a debt of gratitude by 
publication of tke studies which her husl>and made in preparatiot'- 
for two Works, which his prematiiire death prcventctfl hun froni 
Completing p Tranffermce^ from Christutmi^ to Istom 
and SttidirA tn Turkish Poputar History. Much of the material con- 
tainLtl in these two carefully ttUtwl volumes ia coiMiect«l with ft peri*) 
of rcUgioiia history that m particularly obscure and has received the 
attentiDu of only a few scholars, namely, the history of the Christian 
population of the Bysumtinc empire after it passed under the rule 
of the Turks. Tliough the Ottoman historians wrote ample roconis 
of the progress of their victorious armies and of the political activitits 
of the new empire, neither they nor the Christian clergy who had 
become subjects of the conquering power, seem to have carwl to 
record the changes that took place in the field of religion and it is 
1 “ ^geut seamh in literature which was not primarily written 

mth the object of providing such information, and espeoialiy by the 
invcstigatioi, of local cults and inquiries into the history of local 
s^es that Lghtcan ^thrown upon the obscure religions changesthat 

pet.™, ,1.. „tn»ri«eri|y ^ „„ 
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TWiTiircdfor t beelabonittono! ilf . Haaluck^s in vcstigatbiis arc fine test i¬ 
mony to Ills unceasi ng iocluatry ihkI eruciit ion. Tliesc two volumes are a 
mine of material for the rtudy of the rcligioiiB history of the 
Balkans and of Mm Minor during th«ie obseare centuries ; they deal 
not oikly with the hktory of religious interaetions between the nval 
faiths of Cliriatjanity and Islam—the spread and propaganda of such 
interesting seeta as the Bektnshis.—accounts of Christian sanctiinries 
frequented by Mosleniri and Moslem aanctnarics frequented by 
Christians* but abo the chissical scholar and the student of foUc-lote 
and of primitive cults will find in them nu mimense masa of 
rasterial difficult of access ebewhere. Only an editor familiar with 
the subject matter and the localities concemedi could have dealt 
in a competent mmuief’ with the ruanuscripta which the author had 
to a very considerable degree left in an imimisbed atatet and the 
eoinplete<l work owes much to Mrs. Hasluck a own researches aud 
investigations, particularly in ^Ubania and Macedonia. 

The ample mdex deserves special commendation and few persons 
except those who have themselves attempted to compile an index 
covering over an hundred i>ag€-3 in double columns, can appreciate 
the immense labour and the familiarity with the subject nmtter that 
such a task demands. Students working in ver)- diverse fields of 
researeh will find thia index of imineuso as it covers a much wider 
range of interests than the actual title of the bmk at first suggests, 

T, W, Ah SOLD. 


The Holy CmEi4 
pp. XV + 303 


Eldon RimEE. 2 vob, 
London and New \ ork; 


OF Arabia. By 
and vii -h 2S8. 

Putnam's, 10^28. 42jf. 

.Mr. Rutter’s look is possibly the bcjst Inirodacimi io Arabm ever 
written. The story of hb adventures, interesting in itself* is remark¬ 
ably enriched by his ^ivid port ray abj especially of the persons with 
whom he came mfo contact, coupled with ft certain reticence that 
excites the reader^s curiosity. His Arubuin joumeyB l>egau at al- 
Qwlim in whence he made his way overland to Mecca. Un¬ 

fortunately the marches w'ere made by night for the most part and* 
hia compuaa huATiig been lost at lies, any extensive geogiapl^nl 
olMservationa were out of the question. The same considerations 
apply to his other journeys to and from Ta’if and to Madina and 
Yanbu\ At Mecca he staycfl for some nine nonths* and after the 
Pilgrimage lived much as an ordinary ^leccan citixen. His sly 
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di^jKMiptiDEkfl of the life of the city miike delightful roadiDg, but thern 
ate no gbnipsea of th^t inteiLsc scbolaatic activity which waa geiimlly 
thought to occupy most foieign At MocUnA, on the other 

hand, he spent only a short time» visit big the aanctuBries, but bia 
account of the city m it wm in 1935 is most welcome. 

To sturknts of the East, in fact, it is for ita account of the ^ijaK 
during the first year of the Wahhabi occupation that the hook h ino.-t 
valuable. (It may be remarked, in parentheses^ that Six* Rutt r s 
publishers have done him no good service by trying t-o associate hini 
—at Mr. Phil by "a instigatiou — with Burton^ Doughty, and Snoutk 
Hurgxonje. Ae a contribution to our knowledge of Arabia* 
gcog^aphically^| socially p and politically, bis work is frank I« 
disappointing. But os he himself makes no such claim, and no pretence 
to scientific accitmcy or comprehensivenesH^ it would be out of 
to criticize it on these grounds. What really matters is hb own 
reactions tobis euvironment.) The Ikhwan arc given a fairly projnmcnt* 
but by no means attractivet part, and tboir dcatructive activitk-^ ^re 
all noted W'ith a quiet intensity of indignation. Mr, Rutter evidently 
shares the vicw‘a of the MtiBlbn commonalty {not to speak of the 
Ijfijazi pilgrim-touts) on this subject, and has nothing but bitter wortl-^ 
for the fanaticism' of the desort-men. Yet his jiidgmentts on the 
townsfolk in their turn are not particularly favourable, n.nd one is left 
wondering what his real feeling k towards the people aniongat whom 
origmated the religion to which — -in a modemi;^ed and reinterpreted 
form — he is so obviously attracted. 

H. A. R- C3. 

Tfm AuTOBiCKiRAPHv OF OusAMA [Ibn Mouskidh]. Translated by 
G. R. PxiTTEE. pp. xli -f* 30L l^indon ^ Routledgc (Broadway 
Medbeval Library), 1929. P2s. 6ii, 

Usamab autobiographical anecdotes form one of the most precious 
of cKtant sources for the social life of Syria in the Middle Ages and 
what may be called the local liistoiy- of the Crusades. There is 
oonsequently every cause for satbfactiQn that it has at last been luade 
accc^ible to English readera. Dr. Potter, who is the Lecturer ixi 
Medieval Hktor>' at Queen’s College, Belfast, has produced a 
readable version of Ikrenbourg's tranalationt and huja supplied brief 
ut adequate notes to elucidate the cnaual references in the test, 
a^rt from the pleaBiire which « furnished by these Jivcl? 
tion» and hunting tales, the book is one which historv student 
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ID mrticBlar would be weU advised to read, From a atnctly techaiwl 
pojDt of vncw, of eouTse, this translation raises the question of the 
attitude of the Orientalist when one of the few plums (from our 
of view) of Fjnrtem Uteraturo is gathered by one who has no h«t- 
hand acquaiDtauce with the original, We should not, presumably, 
be content to have an English version of a German work made from a 
French translation, and it is difficult to see why the ca^ should ^ 
diBeient with an Arabic work. There is the farther ^lut thatjhe 
first translation of any Arabic work can hardly be free rom a ee a 
proportion of errors, which a sulrsequent re^■i^eT is likely to reduce; 
l>esides, when a style so spare and laconic as is Usama s has to 
rendered tbrongh the medium of a diffuse and wordy French transla^ 
tion, it is impossible to preserve anything of the flavour of the original. 
Such considerations, however, am not likely to appeal to the wider 
pablic, and on gener&l grounds the book Is heartilj we rame. 

rl. A* Hr Wit 


BeITRAOE iUR GESOHICntE DES STAATSEANilLEl IM ISUAMtSCllES 

XcYKTEX. By WAtTHEaliJOEKiiANN, (HomburgischeUmversitet 

Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet dor Ausbndskunde. Band Ji ] 
pp, viii + 217. Hamburg, 1928, 

With the publication of tliat fine flower of 
QalqashandT’s Sm6A al-A^isha, in fourteen volumes (Caira, 19 - b 

one of the most important aoiircea for the history o s ^ _ 

was at Inst made fully acccasiblc to Oriental scholarship* ' , . , 
edition has alreadv been freely utilised, but the mateflals which 
Dr. Biorkmaiin has put together in the praaeut Bciird^ demonstrate 
afresh how much still remains to be quarried from this ntonumeiita 
work. The fourth and fifth sections of his book arc designed 
facilitate its use, the fourth giving a classified list of « 

sources, the fifth a detailed summary of the contcnta-both sec 
liciug the mote welcome in view of the absence of anj m ces o 
edition as it stands. The first section gives n brief surve)’ of the 
begiiininga of Islamic adnunbt ration under the * 

‘Ahbaaida, together with a valuable bibliography of Am 
on the subject, including aummatica of two 31S. worb, a ’ g » i 
Kitab al-KuU5b and HL^l as^Jjabi'a Ghimr nl-Bfilagha Tbe ^ond^ 
and principal, section is an admirable monograph on the eompbeated 
hiatoTV of the secretariat in Egj pt- The third section comp^ a 
draft list of secretaries of all the Onlipbs and all the nilera of Egj^t. 
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but with soveral bcuius!^ which pri(«juinubly rcumLn to be filled up 
from other aoiircea; the names inserted under the IkhshTdidB, for 
example» could have been supplementcfl from the history of Jamil 
ad-Dm al-hlalabl (b the appendix to WTistenfeld’a StatlhaUer^ ^ Abt.) 
Tlie atatcinent made on p, 18 that the technical use of the tenn 
tniraji cannot go l>ack as far as the Tu-l^bds, may he correct, 

but it ij worth noting that the word insha' is used by Ahmfid b. 
TnIiirL*a secretary himself In relation to state doeumenls 

: Ibn So'Td (ed, VoUers), 41). A iinal 

•Hrorcl of lippreciation is due to the forty p^cs of full and carefully 
cUssified mdiees. 

H. A. R-G. 


Revue i>ns Etudes Islamk^ues, piiblife sons la direction de L> 
Mashicjn^on. Tome IL Ann^^ 1528, 4 cahiers. pp. 611, 
Paris : Geuthner. Subscription price 100 fnines. 

\\ ith the completion of jtfli second volume, the methods ami 
terdencics of M. Alassi^ion^ft jomna! become nxore clearly defincil- 
!n ever}" article some aspect of tlie social and intellectual structure of 
the present-day world of Islam is examined more or less fully. But 
just here, where one might expect the wiriest variety, there can be 
no overlooking the fact of a certain uniformity or monotony iii its 
contents. The reason is not far to seek t M, Achille Sekaly Bey's 
collection of documents relating to LXbivereit4 dXl AKhar 
(bavung already filled 55 pages in the first volume) occupy ao fewer 
than 275 pages, or half the space available for articles; ami 324 
pages oI the remainder arc dovoted to a variety of Turkish and 
Central Aflian matters. Ko one would deny that it is of intercstj and 
even of importance, to students of the Islamic world to have at their 
disposal the statutes of nbAzhur in ex/e#iso, the dctailwl syllabuses for 
its three grades of fltudents, and its revenue and expenditure accountp 
but one may njucHtion whether it is the fimctiori of a iournal of this 
kind to give np its space to what m in effect a lengthv ljK>ok of a mainly 
documentary and statistical eharnotcr. If this is to t>e a regular 
feature of the H^vue dej ^tudeif Ishmiqtie^^ it seems a |>ity tliat 
.M Massignon did not retain the avsti^ni of the old Rtvm dn Mmide 
jyit-^rj/ppiUN, whicli had certain obvioim vitium in the preot^ntation of 
audes ik (Bil) longue hakbie The articles on Turko-Tatar 
the otlier hand, deal with a variety of interesting topics. 
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Includiiig mini economy and workmen’s loisislation in Turkey (tte 
latter tranalatetl form the Ruasbn journal .Voi^r V'oSi'oAr) and modem 
Tuikiflli music, and only appeor to bulk so large because so little room 
is left lor anything else. 

The teniaining articles all relate to the Berbers of Jlorocco. 
M. Paul Marty publUlies the '«r/, or code of customary law, ol the 
Beni M’tir, which is deserving of special attention as the first complete 
code to be published. An article by M- de la Chappelle on the tnbea 
ol the western High Atlas effectively illustrates, within a restricted 
sphere, the operation of the historical and geographical factors which 
underlie the whole of Jloroccan history. Most interesting of all is a 
little study in four pages, the title of which, “ Lea Chlcuh de la Banlieue 
de Paris,” irresistibly recalls thoae “ Voyages en Orient ” of the 
elder Gautier—at the Cr)-8tal Palace. But few explorers in distant 
lands have had stranger discoveries to relate than that which 
Uieut.-Ooh Jnstiiiard, aided only by his own acute obsen- ation and the 
municipal tramways, has made of the steady coloniiiation of certain 
districts in the suburbs of Paria by trilxrl groups of Berbers from the 
still half-subdued territories in the estreme south-west of Morocco. 

H. A. R. G- 

A BAouoAti CimoN'icLK. By Reuses Levy, M.A. pp- xii -(- 279, 
Cambridge: Univeraity Press, 19:19. ir>s. 

The mediaeval history of the East has suffered sadly at the bands 
of chroniclens, both native am] Western, and the apparance of a work 
ill which political events are subordinaterl to social history is donbly 
welcome. Mr. Levy has already shown that Oriental scholarship 
and accuracy are not incompatible with the pos.'tession of an aftracti^c 
literary style, and the ability to present his material in an interesting 
form. In this Wk he hss drawn directly on a large number of 
original authorities, printetl and manuscript, but the smooth-runniiig 
narrative has no hint of the mosaie. Orientalists will probably find 
little that is entirely to them, but almost ah wouhl coofe^ t atj 
after reading it through, they have gaineil a much clearer Msion 
than before of the life ol Baghdad under the Abbasiils. ^ 

In the long range of live centuries covered by the Chronic e , 
it was inevitable that some statements should be open to question. 
The number which I have noted, however, k comparatively small. 
Aud fow are of im purtuiico. The stofv on |ip. 11 1- be on^ 

to the legendary narrative put tugether by Savd, and one woul<l have 
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expt^ct^xl some hint that it k in all probability entirely fictiticrti^^- 
Marwan II waft e^rtainlj no “ weakling Caliph (p. 13). On p. 26 
Mr, Levy says that Baghdad “ was not n fortified depot for troops ""; 
the impreasbn given by the historians, however, is that it wob precisely 
for that purpose that it was loimded. The statement about the 
Barmecides on p. 28 should have beep corrected in the Hglit of the 
facts recorded on p. 51 ; bammk is alinost certainly a Sanaint titlc- 
The phrase regular wives, wrhose chUdren were frechora and entitled 
to inherit from their father (p. fil) gives the Rusleftdmg impresaion 
that the children of concubines iverc not freeborn nor entitled to inhcrii^ 
Though the Utter were in the early days socially inferior to the former, 
they were in every respect equal in the eyes of the law. The practice 
of kissing the threshold of the Caliphk palace {p. 238) goes back at 
least to the fourth century of the Hijra. The aasoclatcd 

with the Caliph N^ir (pp. 241-2) atill maintained some sort of existence 
under the Mamluk sultana of Egypt after the destruction of Baghdad 

H. A. IL G, 

lax B.^ttuta, Travels ik Asia ano Africa, 1325-1354. TranaUted 
and selected by H. A. R. Gtru. (The Broadway Travellers.) 
London : Geoi^o Eouticdge k Sons^ Ltd., 192&. 

This is an admirable version of a most valuable work. ** To 
the world of to-day/' as Mr. Gibb says, “ the men of mediaeval 
Christendom already seem remote and iinfamihar/^ ** How' much 
more/* he justly adds^ ” muHt thk apply to the great Islamic civilka- 
tion that stood over against mediaeval Europe, meuaemg its exktencc 
and yet finked to it by a hundred ties that even war and fear oould 
not BcvoT.” This would he hk justification^ if justifleation were needctlj 
for placmg in the hands of British TeadcTft this fraiislationi of the record 
of the travels of the Indefatigable Ibn. Battuta, who paints a more 
vivid picture of Life in the many lauds which he visited than any 
author of his age. 

The work k styled SelectiouB from the Travels of Ibn Battuta ''i 
but so judiciously has the translator made his selections that there 
is no apparent breaeh of continuityt and the reader may rest assuretl 
that he has In his hand a comprehenflive aketeh of all the pilgrim^s 
W'nnderings nud experieticqfl. 

The method of coniipiliiig the record, by a secretary at the dictation 
of tho tTuvenei, lias produced bn attractive treatise in an eas5 
coUoqaial style, brhicli the translator hnn wiselv, and well, retained ; 
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but I bn Battuta ticums to liaVD ke pt no notca, and no memoryj howerei 
exceUent. as h» iindoubt«dJj’ was, could rcUin, without an ocowioa^ 
lapse, a minutely accurate record of nearly thirty ycair of travel, 
and the result has been occasional errors in dates and in placo-namefl. 

As l!r, Gibb obaervess, the errots are comparatively few, considering 
the eiiormoyis dumber of places and persons mention , an ^ 
valuable notes contribute nnicli towards the correction o innnj 
them, but some, and especially those of chronology’, it may ae\er 

be possible to correct. , . 

translation is preceded by a moat valuable mtroduc loO. 

JbipLivmg great critical acuineu and leammg both wide 
Its fir^t section contains an amount and a criticism of Ibn Battuta a 
work, and the other two provide historical and religioi^ backgrounds 
The historical section gives an accurate and complete. * 

judiciously compressed account of the history ol the bnils visited by 
the travcL. and the religious section a lucid and i^ruetivc v.ew 
of Islam in the fourteenth century of its orthodoxy and ite mysticsm, 
and ol the life, the creed, the mentality, and the religious differences of 
Muslims. It will enable the merest novice to underatand the circum¬ 
stances ol the traveller’s wanderings, his difficulties, and his comments 
on men and affairs ; but them can be few studeute of Islam who can 

afford to neglect it, „ , ir^rnr ” 

Tlie work contains few misprints, but one on page 39^ delyi g 

for “deifying"—is especially unfortunate. 

Mr, Gibb has earned the gratitude of all mterest^ ^ 
histoor, to whose numbera such work as his should add, and one of 
the chief merits ol his book is that it is a forataste of 
to come-—a complete translation of /I Doimtha to i wc in . 

the Cufiomtie, of the Cities ond the Monvis of the Hags lor the Hakluyt. 

W0l.SEt.EY HaIO- 


(’hrwtiasity and the GoVEBN'IIE.ST of 

MayhKW. Faber & Gwyer, 12^- 

This volume is not nearly so good as was Mr. 
volume on education in India. The latter was well anti careful^ 
written; the present has the air of humg been ^ti^ 
together; it is adoroed by such queer lapses as ^ epi e _ 

the author means “epitaph” and “propagation where he means 
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“ propaganda ’*; and ho can writ* of “ the coinage and efRgj’ of 
the Moghul emperor. Then, too, ifr. Mayhew'a former subject wo-s 
Tcaoonably clear aod de6nit<e, whereoa tlic present ia vague and general, 
compreliending the historj' of Iwth Protestant missions and British 
rule in India. He is very well acquainted with the historv of Indian 
education and the problems which it has hod to meet * but be is less 
familiar with the two broad subjects whlcb he has now* endeavoured 
to compress into one slender volume. The essence of the view that 
he puts forw'ard is that the Company’s govemmeot w'as both cowardly 
and unwise in not patronizing more openly missionary activities, 
and that its attitude of religious neutrality had its part in bringing 
about the Mutiny. His argument is that since it was in fact a govern¬ 
ment of Christians, its assumption of neutrality was regarded by 
Hindus and Muslims alike as a mere mask behind which designs for 
the fraudulent disruption of their faiths might he matured. This 
seems to us a travesty of the facts. The Company was, we tliint. 
entirely right and completely justified in the view' which it had con¬ 
sistently taken; nor can ita conduct properly be described (with 
Mr, Mayhew) as “ neri.'ous vacillation Dalhousic's active policy 
of reform undoubtedly played a Imgc part in producing the atmosphen? 
of unrest which made the Mutiny possible; and it would have hail 
an even more marheil inanence had the Government Ijceu more closely 
associated with missionary activities. .4kbar, Mr. Mayhew tells ns, 
never aroused hostility; a remarkable commeutaiy on the history 
of Badaoni. In short, the volume seems designed rather to illustrate 
a pra-Jetermined thesis than to investigate the facts. H D, 


The Bhitisii Chov™ and the Isjuas States .,. Dmwn up on liehalf 
... of the Chamber of Princes, King, 132ft. lUs. 6d. 

This slender volume aims at laying twfore the general public an 
account of the manner in wliieh the relations between the Crown 
and the Itidian States came into lariug. But it is a pilv that it is not 
more judicial m tone and exact in statement. Tims the writer observes 
lat t e treaties concluded by the Company were inspired bv “ a spirit 
o eiinabty of status”. In moat cases nothing could be further 

or!Il ‘'T a /onml eciualitv 

clearli ^ ^-xaniiiiation of the documents show-s 

A^at Vu of form, not of sul«tance. 

y hmitatron of armed forces in the Statea. The fact ia so Bot 
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when wc rememlwr tU^t both In ilysore nnd m OudL 

bv treaty the power of giving ndvlce whbh was to ^ accepted, 

is’ dear that he waa assuming authority over the ^ole 

therefore over the extent to which the state piamtaincd armed forces. 

The Fifth Report of 1S12 is criticized for not dealing with the rdationa 

ItU the Company and the Indian States, as if t^at 

had not been designed exclusively to deal ^ 

declares, with the internal adiuinistmtion of the Coroi^ny s t^^on ■ 
Nor. as was perhaps to be expected, does the 
possibility that the text of the treaties has fo be read 

Zeqnenthistoricafdevelopment. that fact ob..onaly 

thHlole sitimtion : it is apparent, for instance, that 
of government by the Crown modified the position of the Pn^. 
although the text of the treaties was formally confirmed. Th« 
must therefore be read with a cautious recoU^on of the pr - 
p<»s&ei^ioiL& with which it was natiir&Uy compos * ^ ^ 


Ceylon eur Zeit nEs Konigs Bhuva^eka Bxhlt FKA^^ \x , 
1539-52. VotiG, ScHUBHAJSWEBund E. A. \oBETYacH. - 
Leipdfi : Vcrlag dcr .Wia Major, 1923. 50 M. 

The period covered by these important and f 

volumes^ that of the origin of the 
The island was divided into three realms. The 
Bhuvanaik Bahu, soon found himself involved m war with the sub^ 

ordinate kingdoms. He sought help from the 
already established a factory at Colombo ; and. as the 
their ;K>wer in Ceylon was a favourite object with the ^ 

and as the Zamori'n of Calicut, their constant enemy. ™ 

Mayadiinna, king of Sitawaka. the Portuguese at last m ^39 ^n gri 
to spare a body of troop*, under the command of Miguel 
for the asaifltance of Bhiivanflik Bahu, ^ 

«p,rie„=«i »Ufcr. -bo 1»J mdor ^ k“^ 

tb» op™ Potlos-oo holp. loll mon, ond m.- 

.«l p«.otly .mboopador. lb.d.n^ 

P»dit, U, lioL. iritb OB i».go «1 tbo WoBl I>™“ 

« »c^r BbB.OB.ik Bobu d«,irod. The p«.d.. jdb 

tb. B«»»«ey onU», .ad -itb -- r-—™ 

de VilU d. CoBde- Alte. loaq dUe»B»»» ..d pB.loBpd deU,^ 

due to their p,e<«»op«tloB» etae-bem, lb. Portagoaie eert » lo47 
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an expcdidon to another kin^, Vikmma B&hu o( Kandi ; but 

they 3000 foujid that he was not to cany out promiaca roaliK' 

made in hia name by a Portugugse adventurer at his court. In the 
licit year oeemred the disaatrous expedition to Kandi under Jorge 
de Castro* In 1550 Ceylon waa visited by the viceroy in peratm 
Thjft led to a policy aiming mote directly at the control of the island^ 
and waB soon followed by the death of Bhuvanaik Bahti in very 
eit raoidinary circumstances, being shot by a member of hia Portuguea« 
guard. 

On the whole, the conduct of the Portuguese appeaia but ill in 
the documents assembled in these two volumes. Indeed, their 
Ceylon record is low. But the papeia which Dr, Schurhammer ha-'' 
collected from Portuguese and ecclesiastical sources shows us clearly 
how the two main principles of their policy interacted. They sought j 
tn Ceylon a *3 eWhere, spices and Christbns, and evidently felt that 
their work w as still undone so long as the island remained uncottverted 
to Christianity. Missionary' inEuence Sfems to have played a con¬ 
siderable part- in diverting the Portuguese from one alHauce to another 
with the rival Sinhalese princes. The documents which Dr* Schur- 
hammer has here published therefore offer a fuller and more complete 
view of the historical development than those of Mr. Pieris’s recent 
volume, besides prodding the student with the testa themselves, 
of uduch Mr. Picris only gives o tiunslatioa. The editorial work 

been done with fullness and precision, even though St. Francis 
» a\ ler docs not play that important part which one would have 
expec^ from the author’s title-page. We should welcome a further 
M ection of original papera illustrating the later period of Portuguese 
dommion m Ceylon under the some skilled editorahip. 

H. D* 


Notes sou la Bhaoavaimita, pur firiEssE Lamotte . . -4vec 
une preface de lovfs de U Vall^e Potfssis, pp. liii +11 + 
153. Paris, 13US. 8j, 


The prau«i which M, do U Valine Poussin in hia p,cfa« bestows 
upon these is well deserved. The book is accurate, judicious, 

^ from prejudice, and very well informed. The study of the Gita, 
it hv ; but ho Iiaa groatlr focUitated 

ita J ^ diseu:^ 

mam pomU. 

Alter an introduction sumying the theories of the GM’s composition 
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.„d swing tk. objw «f A. A-iiA M- “ 

L with lb. poem in a™ “««»“ ^ ? 

.■nndltlon, andcr which it .M»-A. «nl‘ »f 

!«ct. .nd BcnhnumBin A to cnclict phnso l'^. ’ 

nentods ind nnscent Dac&HM). A A. second h. niBljsc. Ac 
QittkScn'.’specnhitivc docAna m tegnid to Ac nnAic «nd hnctinn. 

1 tn.1 .nd pwlicl A»=hingc, »pt«n«d bg “"“-3. A-; 
ciin., end bJnW !l^. Then fnUnw . .nino..p- "f A. 
clnsion. on Ac n»tiiitc .nd ohjiKt nl the Ode, « A ^ 

Gibe’s n.d,.ppg nttempt to dtocct Ac 0 ... ntto An » ■ 

. bLbliogn.pbr.nd fadcc. Most tedem 7 rT „t.^An* 

will .glee with M. Lemott.'. conclnBOn f 'itv lie. 01 iu 

i, J^y the wort «1 . single wtiAc, end Ant 

genend Ldeneg ..d pniptwc, which 1 . to wm ta Ac cnlt ol hre». 

„ n,.nv pwetyta » !»»'». by boentwing b.te».gen..|B d«^nn» 
hon. ™.ov eontcc. end .mifying them mote o. les. by bA..hi^ 
into .11 ol 'them .dike tb.1 .pirit of decotien to . pcBon.1 god of gr.ee 

whicli was chameteriatic of tbe BMea vata chuich. 

The moot problems of tbo origb of the am bo bneflj 

bandied by M. Lametto; aod with wimt bo writes I 
ennot fuiv agree. He denies » K„n. bi.t.ne .1 
quoting B.'rth'. ergnment tb.t it is “ TeJ 
i. dhcotly rel.ted to Ae Kr.. of the Chandogy. 
ehenld Ae obronre disciple «f . certnin Ghito bene Add^> 3 “c.r 
Ae n.tion .1 hero of an in.port.nt people of Ind». Ae '"'^3“ 
of so roany deed, of prowe.B 1 ’’ Witb .11 re.p«it -nbon A.t A,, 
.rgnment is fnllaciniB. .nd A.t in the Cb^dilgy. Upanj^. “ 

K^. U represented necorrtog lCd’“ 

Epic, where he apparfl in the light of n ^ ^ H*nire5 

enrrent onioido his chonth, .nd Ae Uter hpic, m which he b^« 
» Ae Snpreme Incnate. we h.v. An» motnelly 
standpobto. Tb. /nd. represcntdl by them rfC^^^n 

olmoffi or quite contomponiry. KtfO. 'gening “ “ " cod—these 
Kmn. rulhig . powerinl tiiA, K|eu« wotshipped » All-G«! A^ 

ere event, which might Imv. heppened witbh. . 'a ^ 

within Kpin.'. lifeline t bnt i. bteruAr. they wem bnn« f»m 
three diffcient pomte of view—Ae .hupemsuda, ten 

. ■■ In bballi «t 1. mam. 'b smeiiad.. Ue tout b b" i”"V e'”"’" 

(Pn iie)u 
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K^triya, and the Kpfl^aite—mid at different tiiaea^ and bi I he Epb 
the lost two cuirents ol thoupflit are very imperfectly fiiaeil. To 
term the Devakl-putra of the Cliind^gi'a obscure ” is lo 

beg the qiiesticm and to take an unfair advantage of the two meaniiit'o 
of the adjectiA^e : for ** ot>seure ” may denote both iasignificant 
and hard to identify ", That Devaki-putTa of the Chlnd5j:yit 
waa iasignilicant rests merely upon the ipse rfmV of M Barth ^ that 
he is hard to identih’ is jast the point at issue. With aU rwpect for 
the eminent seholara who have asserted the eontrary (atooog vhotn 
IiraynumeAowomraajw mylameoted friend Mr. Parjpter in AllIT, 
p, 32S n.), 1 submit that bis identification with Kmi^a Vosudeva ia 
based on very strong probabilities indeed. The name Km^ 
common ; but the name is so very rare that the only bean=T 

of it in tpie, Putanic, and Classical literature, as far as 1 know, is 
the mother of Krs^^a \asudeva. Hence tbe combination of “ 
with the pmetkaUy unique ** Devaki-putni " on both aides of the 
eqimtiQii IS in itself enough to prove that K. DevakT^ptitm of thti 
Chandqgv^a = K. Vasudeva. But the context of the CbandCgys 
funiishM additional proof. Not to repeat what T have alieody written 
e whem 1929^ p^ 128)+ I will only say here that Ghom^s 

sermon is exactly w hat wc should expect a #umrw?i/a of the 

earh Bhagavataa to fie, exprcRsed of course in the language of an 
Aupanisada-worship of the Sim^god as blessed univemal spirit. 

skills of the faithful pass on deaths and a primitive forcfc 
o anrn-^oga. In the Gita all this reappears, with more or less modih- 
eatmn+ and fortified by much additional matter from other sources. 

IS surprising^ that so judicious a acHoiar as M. Lamotte should 
Ignore these striking points of contact and by a l>old p€i{fio pnVicipb 
t e Bhapavatas of ** indigence compl&te ” bi regard to 
thoolo©'. The GMkara himself indicates that be was the heir of 


01 snii-worship, wWch bievitablv had also 
a theo o^eal and ethical side, fn iii, 42 ft., in a chapter bearing the 
^pital title he gives ua a theory of the gradations of 

ing (wnse-^terkls, sense-organa, vmms, btMhi, Supreme) and 

iu liH « essentblly simihr to Katha 

rnt. ' of amjakta ); aod tlie process by wbicli 

« to be controlled m o«]« to ippr^ 
V-wTrluT , "" “ VOga which the Supremo ta Jht to 

believe iCttc S-J'* ^ ^ 

tbe Oitaliam mvented this utimp^tlSya : tbe facts 
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plainlv that before bia time Bhfig^vata tradition preserved 

an ancient ibeorv of osaockted with an ontology ind 

ethica more or le^ like those of the Katha, with which it connected 

an immemorial sim-worahip. » i - u i. 

In the ChandOgyn Ghora eimmerstea iw tlic virtues of his clmreli 
iiusteritica Ifflimty {doMfi), EimpHcity (drjrtiwj* hannlos«ncM 

and trnthfdneas. The Gitiikrim has this list 

(a clear proof of hk spiritual derivation from the (.handOgya, with 
wide implications}, a.ul padded it out by the addition of seven more 
points {AVI, I f.)- The Bt^miitar In-wriptmii, however, rwluces them 
all to ‘‘three immortal KtepE (ptiJdai), which lead to paradise-self- 
control bountv snd htMidfulness ho 

doubt the writer^ <l™igti in formulating these three " steps was to 
rationalise or moralise the mvthical strides of Vispii; the qneation, 
however, is what virtues he meant by -hia-n. and oprmirndo. to 
which he miLst have attachwl a wider meaning than they bear m 
the other lists. I am tempted to ace in tlds triad a rude aumma^ 
df the stime principk^ ^ thtsM.* ai thd {jitn. T lUtr sf* con to 
am perhaps included most of the ideas which the OitA tmits under 

the hciulings of jilfiiia-yofja, atid i 

may denote not only gifts in gf'neml but also sacrifice which wcupies 
a prime place in the Bhagavata religious life, for the Uta 

on the iiecessitv of flaerifiee I lb * P 

Olid spiritualist; the act by uUowinp it to lie perfomeil wi U the 
humblest materials, or even in symbol- And lastly, ^eeiMu n 

perhaps mav he iinderatood in the special sense of arni essn^ 
(riAimsu). for heedlessneas (prowiddo) is constantly condemned aa 
c'fmfiinc men to other of 

But oAr, tM I it is time to conclude these ol«en atiotis 

on M, Lamotte'a liook. from whom we take farewell with rnuch 
gratitude for his excellent studies, echoing the hope expmsaed bj 
.M. de la \klhie Poussin in hLs penetrating and siiggc-stivc pmface 
that the author of the pre^mt work will follow it up by similar 

rtscartkL^ into th(? hvtcr cult of Krsua. ^ Barnett 

pt9nm himm. -knimil mi*nja to Miillirr oi 

4cHviiy/' 
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The BmauavaooIta i frozn tlie Sanskrit with ad Intnv- 

rluetidn and Argument and a l^tznncntarv hy W. DoUOI^as F* 
Hill. pp. xii, 3C13. I/ondoii: Oxford Uiiivejaity Prc-^, i921^ 

Mr. Hill j^ivcs Uflsi finely priiitoit text* with a polished and flchobrly 
tramilatiou and the notea necessary to its eluciitatioii or defenre 
(conveniently on the sauiic pnge w-ith the lest) ; and an intfotlacti^j!! 
ill ivhich he discusses the K^ya-Vasudeva eultt tlie ilate and circuits- 
stances of compoditioa of the work^ and its doctrine^ and furl her 
elucidates his translation by monna of a full argument. It is ele*ir 
that he has spared no pains to nmke his edition ns good as it could be : 
and bo may justly congrattilate liLmseif on ha’^'ing produced a vecy 
goot] edition. Probably Ids translation was esptxuiilly a labour of 
love : at any rate it giv^ the imprcssJoii of rare expended on the 
choice of ever}- w ord and phrase : and the result acideved was wordi 
the pains, for it is a pleasure to mul the English veraion. 

The Gitii is Etometimea so diflicidt to determine to a preeisc nieaniniJ 
that the reader is inclined to raise the prior ejueation wdicther the 
writer himself always had a definite meaning. Therefore, Mr, Hilfft 
detailed statement of its argument is an essential part of his interpm- 
tation of the work ; and reference to it la necessary tn tliose pas®tj2»^=' 
in which the text docs not obviously succeed in saving fust what 
Mr. Hill—or* for tliat matter, nnv commentator or translator— 
thinks that it meant to say. Mr. Hill is among tlic«e who look for 
a definite and coai^Lstent l>ody of teaohing in the work. But there 
am different kinds of definiteness and (xuiBisteiiey; and the kind 
which Mr. Hill fimls in the work is not that which wn look for in a 
svateiuatie treatise. The Gita has an exteiisivc equipment of 
apparent]} technical terms which might suggest that a aysteniHtJC 
philosophy or theology underlies them. And it may Iw that some of 
Its ^nninoi«^^ had a meaning to which we have lost the clue : 

r Barnett states, for instance, that some of its terms and doctrine^ 
^ ni their explanation in Paheamtra theology. But the siispicioji 
ingere thjit they am ssonM-tiim-a tjorrowod from a Add “ Sauikhyfl " 
r^no ojjy whii h was the conuDon property of epic and purai^H, 
aad aotn,ticae» invented ad hoa; and in neither ciwe emplovid «ith 
^hn,«d pme«,ion {although later aeholaaticbn, n.ay have 

theology in Home easea), Tlurt 
«‘Kpeation in Mr. Hill’a note on xv% 16 . where he 

ten^ JcLT t-nninology and the very conto 

hcV to the onenea. of all which ia .Le ultimate 
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<|ocmnc of tho tiitA A fluid tonainology is >iot iocompatibk witb 
couaiatent teaching, though it may b« with syatematic ^octrioc* 
Mr. HLU*« pasition w perhaps not roisrepTesenteJ by the statement 
that though he would not claim tlmt the work is systematic he 
bc-licve that it is fundamentaUy cousiatent. It is neces^nly tied 
dovm to a certain definiteness in its doctrine of ActiOT simp j 
it starts with the question whether anything is worth doing, and cou^d 
not afford to forget for long the need of an affiimtive ai^wcr. Thu 
gives it the charactcrifitically ethical outlook which is ® 

L some readers: and though it does not rake the 
Cood ‘ and of the criterion of action, which a phdosophy of conduct 
tan hardly avoid, it docs, in ito reiterated conclusion (ui 3o ; svn, ) 
«ndAarmo iitfutmA jwrncfAamdf J t, t„', 

doctrine of vuWc 

definition of justice as “ doing one’s own work and with thejktomc 

analogy lietween the good man and the artist who. as such, is not 
concerned with •‘wages” and wants nothing except to ™ke a job 
of hk iob. Mr. Hill, however (quite j«s.iliably),ohjects to the tende^) 
to place Action in the forefront of the Gita’s teaching. «a a purt^ 
view. He is bimsclt interested in the book as, above ^ 

espreasion of the leJigioua spirit^he U somewdmt reserved m tec 
expression of hk pemonal attitude, hut (see p. 51) he pl«^y 
the Gua as a high expression of that spirit. An m * 
attitude ineulcatcd in the work ho finds a recoucihation of the con^ 
dieting cbinui of action thought and devotion which makes its teachi^ 
for him Juruhmf^Utlhj conskteut. He claims . 

ideal of a bulancerl life in which action, knowl«lgc am 
plav their i»art^” the balanced man must develop to its best O 
Iment tlmt makes up personality.” (Perhaps this 
rendering of miiMdtw by “balance : thoug * • p .|r 

rather neutrality or iDdifference.) Can we tea y u us _ _ 
point of view in the Gita 1 1 cannot think that the rektiou be^^n 

Z three aspects is as organic in the Gltii as Mr. Hill's 
takes it to he. The various dkciphiiw or ycNgw still seem ® _ 

presented ns at b^t successive stages in the approach towards an 

» The eWeterirttion of ntganti^m at 

iohUrA tapnmm tabkup iwdliJrJW ^Go€sl*whicli cannot be maj© 

fomial cha™c 1 er™tu>n of lb© excolkm *' 

bi«,„Uye44iaggo«let<.U. M.. 

cwctale the penllrliem. The meaning « the! lh©n‘ W IKrthmS ■««» 
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ideal wliich does not realize what is of value in each but 


negates them alJ. 

Mr. Hill follows the present tendency to assi^ a rather eatly dale 
for the croinpoaition of the work : u tendeut'y which is in the natijfe 
of a, reaction from earlier suggest ions that it was written under Chrh^t i.jn 
influence. Those suggeHtions have l>een discounted by the Besnai' ir 
inscriptiou which proves that the Bbftgavnta coH of Vasmivia 
prevaileil early in the second century B.C. The work tmtf then have 
been comp^ weU before the Christian era. Mr. Hill thinks that 
internal evidence indicates that it was H’ritten early in the second 
century before Christ. But one of his argnmenta- that the Oita 
does not stress the identify of Kraria w‘ith ^‘i^pu—has to fare 
an emphatic assertion. In the revelation of hb universal fonn 
(ii^.Yirnpo) in the eleventh Iwok Krana is not only ntldresserl as Vijitu 
(Bhandarkar says that this is in r>onlexts in which .4rjHija may wril 
ia>c iiecn reminded of the sun], but is described as l>car>i)g the emblem * 
of Visou kintinam rjai/inaiH mtirit/am m. And there are passages 
which are not easy to rrcoiicile with so early a rlate. Thus the reference 
at xiii, i- MmmiVmpitdai^aiim Ar/rtWMfA -certninly seems to 
im (if onij by the word heiituHitibhi/tj which means ** reasoned ’, 
not welbreasonetl ” as Jin Hill rendei*! In<ri,.^l ™«tl,o.ls of a 


wneii ne rimagrees. There is for instance the passage 
he Itegininng of the fifteenth Ijook whieti tlirk Tn ssfsi nlllTtr oE 




Its own bmnoh . , . thpreforc it Is {x^ibk 
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to of tlie bnMidi as descending to the earth and of the root 

as rising aloft ”, Tbw novel and ingenious suggestion may be nglit. 
And yet tliis is no ordinary plpii!; and a cruder mterpret-ation is 
possible—that it i* pictured in the first couplet as liter*dly ups« a 
down, becauac rooted in the heavens, ami that the image is then 
corrected in the set^ond couplet by the thought that after all the 
tree of mtH«Sra ia rooted befoir also, in human i«^t and sacrifice. Of 
course the image as such then becomes hopelessly incoiuiiatent J 
the writer baa to admit as much forthwith, no rupitin '““(h 

imhtbkyale. Apart from such (lisapreemciit,s. Mr, Hill, like all 
translators, has his cooventiotis and mannemms. Why does he 
translate dwi bv “ Heaven's lonls ” for instance ? And he shows a 
tendency to an' inverted onler of words which sometin»« Icajls to 
obscurity aii<l occasionally suggests an inclination to fall into blank 
verse. Hut these are small defects in an adniimhlc tmiwlation. 

One solid gruuiul of complaint against Mr, Hill is that he does 
not proNddti any appanitHS trUiem. There flre vananta; and, even 
though it is imposaiblo to give anything like a complete conapectua 
of theae, it would have been distinctly neeful to a reader to know 
whether wirtffi feeftoaea exist in disputable possages. Mr, Hill ttomc 
times, but not alwajn, menttoiis in lii» notea known ilifferencea o 

H. X. Randle. 

Treatment or I<ove in Pasbkrit Ln'ERATi'liE. Bj StRiiiL KnstAB 
He. pp, 87. Calcutta, 1926. 

Although this little book be ” meant more for the gencnil reader 
than for the scholar”, as Professor De 1uraH;lf modestly assures ns, 
its importance is well warrantcil by the very nnme of Ua author 
It deals with a topic which is aU-Important all over the world and 
perhaps nowhere more so than in India, vijt. the treatment o o^e »> 
poets and Uttemti. We w-oold venture to assert that everyone of 
Our fellow-scholars will read this fascinating little \olume wil t 
Tdost vivid 

marma.artha,mA Mam are the constituents of the Indian friinryo. 
There mav even lie a if to these three be added mokfa 

but laafso, although theoretically ready at hand to everj'one, is m 
fact obtainahle only by a vert' few. And besides; the matenahats 
at anv rate would scoff at niofcwr as being a void ant at^cro^ an^ 
of their more superstitious fellow-creatures, for, dtws uot Carvaka 
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teU uu that mrtyur TL«5p iU^linpownl people deny the 

esistenee even o? dhanmi, telling; ds blankly that arihakiitiiGii jrnni- 
flu. But matcrialiHm, for Tft'hat ever be if* real value, h a barren 
and unifiter^^stiiig ay^tem of tboughl, and luckily It does not hoU 
sway over the average liunmn miufi-at leaat not in India. Thug itifi 
urif u clings to the ^riivjf^ aa he has done since dava o| yore, llie 
rwMi foMiiis the hasift of the society of casteSp the only sodety whi-re 
one reaps the fruifa of activity ^ nffh^t mates possible a materi;^! 
existence ^ and kamUf love, physical as well as spiritual ^ iDspie.'^ 
the sublimei^t feelings, gives the highest pleasare/and guaTantv.s 
tae everlasting existence of oiunkind. 

To Ijo^q is dedicatecl a great part of ^Sanskrit as well as of other 
Jiteratui^ The claHsical literature of India la full of its niceties *Mi 
aa^o jte ^voury sides. And the Hindus poasess in (be 
o \ ats}dyana the one soientilie treatise on love that the 
as ^ ar seen. To most of those who have made a aoperfief::! 
«^u^ntanco w.tb thi* peettlUr work it certainly appeurn to be - 
rc-housc of iropuntia. and compirisoiiR are drawn with tli^n 
fulso n*^p ^ Such A parallel, like many others. U totally 

fiivr.1. v couched iti elciiant vctbcs, is meant to be » 

unte anci matnictivc pastime to laaeiyiouB yoimn penwiiit of 1 »tl> 

Rhft ‘ book, composed in » dry and tedious fStra 

moin* ** ^ * scientific encyclopiediB on kama, one of tlie thm’ 

fairK^r^-ir^^T*!* ^Kty. Ovid's life we know 

of Vatflv" IS no doubt that he was a mke and n profii(£atc : 

“ theoretician but our 

tl.0 life ol'."re.” jr",!;* 

** dnminatmif part in Indian 
taken o wbnI«.*^T*r ”” modem writer should have under 

it PublS^t « -^tmidt. of course. 

t<i the liaa nmde valuable contributionK 

however, areworkathatwould 
like tlioae bv Pmf * °afi “*e™ ™ther curione that works 

public dike WWuli “terfle* the acholar aluf the litciait' 

» ku-at a, t" “ T ^. •P“* i" «“b»t bus comprecse,! 

with We in Vatim uwotlful aini aittnifiennt pnssajics dealipit 
" -X SauArit litemnn,/ The n»teri.ls 
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fould, of «>HIW. eaaily be nitiltipUed hut we ventUK to thmk tlmt 
Dr. De luis shown a wise mwktation in strongly restricting Ins choice. 

The author licgina with the two weU-known ht-mns of the 
X 95 anil s, 10. dealmg with respectively Puriiravaa and trva^i and 
Yama and Yarn!. Both these little epic poemi^^for there can be no 
talk of either drama or are filled vnih deep and hearty 

rending tragedy. The one telU us of the strong man J 

love of a auperhuniau creature more coquettiidi and hcklc-hearted 
even than her earthlv aiatem. In the height of despair he threateiB 
to turn awav from the world for ever, perhaps even to commit smcidc. 
but she only scoffs at him, and with a cynicism which if repubive 
is at least honest she advises him to abandon women who haire the 
hearts of hyenas. Even more filled with tragedy is the story of \ aitm 
nni) Yaml. To a primitive age iucest was not the horror that A is 
to a eiviUzecl society, llegulnr tn«:ca of it arc found jn Ancient 
Pemin. and a myth in tho Brahmatum hetmys to us thut even m 
India Yuma and'his twiii-sistcr were once looked tipon man and 
wife. But Rig%'eda x, 10 is compoaeil hy a ^t who belong 
another age and cherished other ideals. In his jMiri j o wn 
poem the sister, inflamed with iinpurv passion, craves or 
conjunction; but the brother, a wiser and better liemg, absolutely 
refuses her offer, and warns Uor of the spies of the go^. ovof on 
the move and never sleeping. There is not the t g tes oi 
those are the spies of Vuruiju, the Great King, who alone amo g 
Vedie gotls is the upholder of morality and wreaks terrible vengeanw; 

on tlio BiTin(?T* -m* • 1 tj 1 iiiSui^r 

The leanieii author touches only very slightly on Epic ‘, 

literature and tum.s nearly the whole of his Intere^st tow art ‘ c ^ 
Sunakrit litcmture where, no iloubt, is found the greater , 

material. We hear of the great lyric poets. Amaru BhartrhaO 
ami others, as well as of the moat luminous sUrs in the P" , 
classical writers, Kalidasa and Bhavabhutl. The anthology u ^ 
also earns the vivid pniUe of Dr. Do and he even laa some ' 
recommendation for the unknown author of the 
Gross and licentioiw ns are some details of that itt e poem , _ / 
has ap|H>airf.Hl to the present writer to desenc a ar ” * 1 »» lin 
and praise than it has received, and he is very glad to find that an 
Buthoritv like Dr, De apiiarcntly shares his opinion. 

We are at one with the author that the elassica poc ® _ 

infinite store of beautiful and fascinating love-passages. But after 
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all there perhapts still jnore in it that hi schematked* titmaturnl. 
and tedious. There Ls* however* another litenitiire which bn* beeij 
touched upon fat too lightly by the author* vix. the Epics, which 
gives pictures of love more siiblituo than even the finest ones Inc^ 
with In classical poetry, Fiiat of all there is the story of fCama anil 
SttUp sung by Valmiki^ and by an endlesa scries of lesser poets down to 
the great Tubi D^. Kama ih one of the chief durlinga of the Indian 
people^ and no doubt he iji a very fine type^ though he lacks the 
manliness and spiritual grandeur that characterizes ids less prominchi 
brother Ijilcsmaria. Sfta is undoubteilly the ideal wifc,^ and there se 
room for no other feeling than admiration of the magnificent way in 
w hich she emiures her uniiappy life. But neither Sitii tior Dfimayantl 
nor L'akufitala for ull their loveliness iinrl nionil greatness can vit- 
with the Hweet and wise daughter of Kbg As^vopati who ivrestle^ 
with Death for the life of tlic man whom she has herself chosen and 
brings borne the prize by her pruilent and eourteous words. ThiK 
is a type than which iudian literature has created no hSghcrt nor could 
It well do. And she has only one manly equal, the Brahmin boy 
Xanketas to whom Death* though long mluctant* has to yield the 
ighest and eternal secret. To suggest that these tvfo find their 
^ counterparts in t Lc dau|fhter of CymbdiuD and the younfJ 
Pnucc of Denmark k only to suggest that ae literary types they wiU 
□ever and nowhere be surpassed. 

Howe\crp our cntbueiaaiii for the love-talee of the Epicit is eanying 
Ufl outside tlie limita by the nmsterly little work of Dr. De. Wc 
allow oumclves to congratulate and thank him for hk last eminent 
aclueveniont, 

J. C. 


Tut: \ AKRoKT|.jiyrA, a Troattse on ^^nakrit Pootiea, by KaJaSAKA 
Kuntaka. with its own Comiuentiiry. Kditeil with Critical 
^otea, Intr^uction, and Rfeumd by SitsjjiL Kumar Db. 

A cutta riental Series, No. 8.) Second revketl and eidirfztHl 
isditiou, pp, Ixv + 270. Calcutta, 1028. 

ValroMJTvitfi, was 

Ja manuscripta at Madras 

rellr r' '’'•t the c J. Its author. 

uT'' appelJation of the Vtilrokii 

whHeTrT'‘''l 

I**-), '^hile the ,,, 
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Kmitaka, » name pTcvimialj’ known by quotations in the works of 
Bluitta Gopala and Aruijacalaiiathci. Dr. l>e lias made it highly 
probable that this author flourished during the entl of the tenth and 
tbft K^gin niTi |y of tte elcventli ccjitury. 

It is extremely lucky that the task of editing this new work on 
idoMi^dro woa put into the hands of Dr. Sushil Kumar De, who is 
luidoubtcdly, with Professor Jacobi, the foremost living authority 
on that Intricate and lorniidable ioatm. Unfortunately the Jaisalmer 
MS. contains only tlie two first with the Iwginning of the 

third, while the remnant of the third and the fourth arc found only m 
the transcript of the Madnia MS., which is described by the able editor 
as being hopelessly cornipt Consequently Dr, De has Umitcil 
himseU to editing the text of the two first and the beginning of the 
tliinl chapters while an c.xtensive r^sum^ with numerous f|untationB 
gtvoB a fairly adc<iuate idea of tlie contents of the Inter port of the 
work. That the text hns l»een carefully and excellently treated 
not be emphasijscd here. A very pellucid intrwluction gives a detailed 
conspectus of the cntangleil poetical theories of Kuntakn. As we are, 
unfortunately, not at all at home in the maze# of the atanikara, we 
shall whoUv abstain from entering into iletails nn<l may only state 
that Dr. Dc with hia very good edition has tcndertHl another real 
service to Sanskrit scholarship. 


LE8 MAITftES HE LA PHIIZJUXUE VElMQt’B, Par LoUIS REKOU. 
(Annales dii 3Ius^e Gumiet, Bibliothcquc d’fitudes. Tome 
XXXVII!.) pp, 74. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 19^- 
In this nice and interesting little volume M Renou htia drawn up 
shorter or longer picture® of those Sansfcritiats who were acconiing 
to hLi opinion the leading masters of Vetlic pliilology and interpretation. 
Among the numerous names mentiode<l lierc we find tlie dominating 
figures of Roth, Grassmann, Ludwig, Max Miillcr, Bergaigne. Wschcl, 
licldner, and Oldenburg. And no deep reading b wnnteil to find out 
tliat the author has chosen Bergaigne and Oldenbcrg a® the chief 
Stars of thia iwignificeiit gakxv. 

Ikffmtiinia nmirntttiafulandmn for, although persons who jx^rhaps 
know Imt little about scientific reaeareh lielieve it to lie objective und 
impartial, it is purely a matter of taste whom a scholar chooses a® 
the past masters of hh* own fichl of research. Bergaigne wa® 
undoubtedly a gtmius, that species of scholar in which trance lias 
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always Ijcen fertile ; but what be did was not to tnake th^ Bigvi'^E ^ 
more buiiuin and iiiteliig^ible. He foiindetl a new Hiytbolofgr —er.- 
woiild fain say a new reli^on — wtieli with its lajile; and feiiiaJ< 
principalB strongly reminds one of the aystein of Yin and Yang ; 
according to tliifi nmliological theory he interpreted the tiymt - 
in a way just as fanciliiLLy as any pa];^dtt miglit do Jt. Hia work will 
alw’aj's be looked upon as a monument of ntrange genius and stupendou 
learning; but instead of brinning the Rig\^ctia dowm to the earth 
it baa carried it aww into a very lofty and abstract NephelococcygJi! 

Oldenherg probably w ill appeal more to scholars oatside Germam 
than to some of his own countrymen. His mcial origin made hini »onu' - 
thing of a ecsmopolitan and he w^as decidedly unlike the aFcrage 
of a Gcrmnti profeaaor. Jlo was not a genius nor was he a tnily 
scholar — he was not peculiarly well read, and he had a jranarkahi^ 
propenFity for evading diflieuttics. But he possesstKi what is perhaps 
just as important, an uncommon quantity of $ms trornmun, and be nifldi^ 
the very iK^t use of it, \h^ knew' not only what to write but also, 
unlike many of Ids compatriots, how to write ; his style was lucid anu 
agrcoable though at tinies perhaps a trifle too ttoweiy* But with 
all this the preatest work of his life, his Ripveda commentar}', is 
scarcely a mjle-stone in Vedic interpretation for, ualorttinateiy, 
its moat characteristic feature is that at nearly every really difficult 
passage in the. text one looka in vain for guidance and help thc^^. 
To suggest wdth M, Renou, that Oldenherg a mine lea 

” is— if the present writer has correctly understood this 
rather oracubr expression — an exaggeration w'hich is rather ancxpcctc<l 
from an author who like M. Renou se<^ms to claim a high authority 
in 

It is an easy task to find fault with the authors of the 

as It will always be easy to do with the founders of a oe^‘ 
science, Undotibtodly the vehement and clownbb polemics of 
Pbchel nfadc much to inspire diflidence in Us methods^ apd, 
unfortunately, his efforts in pure linguistics were at timee rather 
ludicrous. Against the late lamented Geldncr no such objectious 
could be proffered! p and there is scarcely any doubt that the most 
valuivble parts of the joint w'ork came from his pen. Uowevert 
with all their BhortcomingsH- and auch there must of nectywity 
in every human piece of work—the joint authors of the 

and after the death of Pbchel the surviving one have made 
thmseUes better merited of Vwlic researches than ba^ hithert^> 
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the «.''oUo.» H..I, m. ev™ N<» 

W kuve irndtrstood this seems to tke piescot onler • 
dsmemu. mistake ol 51 Renoo. Alta- that as am lc« aatomalirf 
,0 find tlat the name of the late lamented 

mentioned five time, in his hook-^mt even the title ol the I ed.«Ae 

.< mmiem hi^d.™ 

of mlipon. mao a nmn clleil Enhemeeos. If Pimhel “f 

net a fimat amhority on mli(no.. and seems even to have ^ 

in ita mriertying foondations. hia enhemensm 

a .ymprthetie tenlnm. M. Renon (p. 13 eeji, menmnotto limkh^ > 

of ht honever. it has possihly esoaped him that m m eat 

Pmlwmr Konoa- and Dr. Baitial, and perhaps even olha seho , 

have taken up a aimilnr and eertainly still more mitapeken point id 

view in thes<^ thinj: 5 fl. , , * 

To ioto n eriticiimi of dmil. would ^rhup 

but wc may allow ourselves a few psslog n>iuurkfl. s «ht^, 

or Jnhc, doc not oomprlae tho (P- 3) 

Tliftt Unni- and Mn«- should belong to the 
wools {pa 31} seems rather fanciful; the ftrst-men lonw^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

to have dcr relations, chanK^terised by an original u^^on > 

in .\ve8tan but also in other language, while iirt«- 

have a totoUy different parentage. That i^orobable, 

“ write ” in the Bigvedn (as Geldner thinks) is ^ J ^ 

But the finds at Ilarappa and Mobenjo Dato 'J.^^'^VKharosthl 
knew some sort of writing long before the 

and Brahmt, and it is not totally absurd to suggest that ^ _ 

might Lave at least seen and heard of some sort of 
at that time coidd, of conrse, know nothing of Mohenp Da ^ Tk. 
sentence on p. UO : “ On sail qnc Meillet a ^onnu 
queliinc gathas de I'Avesta la a&essit^ de *uPPO“' 

I prose ■■ is somctWng of a novelty stl^i hU 

acquamted with the little book in which M. 

theory-who had long 'S'sT^^and Die GSthSs 

well-known works, vbs. I ediiehe SUtdwn i. -ao s«i 

"^'Ire highly indebted to M, Renou frn ^me bourn 
of interesting rcodbig but wo must, unfortunatch, rd ^ ^ 
most of hia leading ideas, 

1 Ct Die F’ 
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Le Concile de AO ah a, IntToduction a Thistoire ties canon? 

lit des scctcs bouddliiques. Rsir JEAJf Pazylcskt, {Buddhkft, 
dixiuiDcnts et fcmvmix pour T^tudi; du Bouddlii^me pubUds sous 
la dircctiuH de Jean Pr^yluski. Premiere Sc^rie k SlSmoirea— 
Tomes 11,) pp. \'i+i34. Paris: Paul Geuthaer, I926-S- 

The activities of SI. Przykiski are maaifold and adminible. His 
knowledge of Milled a and Mon-Klitniir lu ngiinges have enabled him 
to tnice certain eienients of the SamabTit dictionary from the stock 
of Austro-Asiatic languages unfortunately inaceessihlc to most o( 
his colleagues. His mastorj of SaIlskrit^ Chui€? 3 ej and Tibetan alike 
have made possible his extensive reaearchea into the oldest Uistorj' 
of the Buddhist congregation and the Budrihist eeripturea of which 
we have here the latest jind so far mmX ini portal it specimen, 

Tlic oldest history of Buddhism is ohsetire and has l>ecii interprcterl 
in different wayi by eminent scholars. The KuggestionK of. Professor 
Steherbatsky cont^enimg the original teaching of the Buddha, set 
forth in his well-known w^orka on Dhtirma and Xifmm, arc itigcaious 
to n degree and seem to penetrate far into the mould of ideas froa^ 
whicli rose the systcnis labelled with the name of the Tathagata. 
At first sight they will perlmps fiocm to be iuenmpatiblc with the theories 
of JL Przyiuski. Howxvcrp this is perhaps not the ease after all. 
jVnd the prcaont writer would look upon auch a possibilit}' au being 
highly lucky l for, he has long felt himself atroogly convinced of the 
probability of Professor Stcherbatskj^^fl ideas. And he must now 
a<lmit that also the suggestions of M. Pr^vdiiski appear to him in their 
great lugcnio^isnesis anrl Himplicity, highly attractive. The one reason 
for doubting them seems to Ijc that at times they arc perhaps even 
tcH5 CK>nviiiclnig, 

lo M. Prxyluski le Bouddhinmo priniitif ftait une religion de 
joie. de bienveillaucc k T^-fiard de touK les etreu, qui promettait k fics 
fideles la fi^lielt^ du Le RotiddhUme aecoiidaire ae propose 

un ideal d. impcrf^ibillt^ ct d^indifference ; le but cst ran^atitisaement 
(funs le iiifiTHFia, Dans rpncieune d<X"triue le senaible et hums in 
Auandu fetait le Saint par 0:scellenec, L'Arhat d^tach^ de tout est 
le t)-pc du saint nouveau. et maitres de maison 

^aient Rroitemcnt j^litUires; He comniiiniaient dans les fetes oh sc 
refommit le Mahisanigha, A prciient, T^litc vit a pact ^ le cl ere 
B ^artc du laic. , . MonachisniG aristocratique et nihil isme ath^ 
caract^riwut le Eouddhiamc s^condaire, 

doctrine, puu faite pour aotisfaire U mssse dcs fid^^kSp 
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provoqiia une reaction, sortit le Bouddhismc tcrriaUc ou 

MAhiyanii. On croit tie nouveau a U aumc daus le tiirmut. Lea 
AiKieiine* veitus refleurisscnt: I’hvimilite, I'anioor dca fablea, le 
zele flpostoliijue. Iji perlection at-frik de rArhut, est d^i1fli>?nce; 
on ne se hAte plus d’cntrer dans le jrfnvijifl. L'lniaginatioii populaire 
se r^veiUe; I’iconofiraphie et la liturgie s’entiehkseiit; le piuth^on 
ae repeupl^i. . . ” 

We have allowed oatselvee this lon-^ quotation whieb ilhw^tmtes 
better than any remodelling the now and faseinatinp ideas of 
M. PrJjybiHki concerning the stages oi development within old 
BucJ<lhism. Firat of all the age of ijopuhir religion when men lived 
together piously and charitably and saw the goal of life in the huppinesa 
ol the Heaven of goda. Then follows the Hinayana with 

its austere and forbidding doctrines ; and finally the iiahayina 


iiuLrks a sort of relapf^e into the old ideals. 

Riidilhism in its origins was closely hound to the uistitntioiia of 
the soeiety within the pales of wbieh it rose. In this ronneetioo It 
is only right to remeTiil:>er that several seholara have alreaily emphasised 
the inscduble connection between Biicldhialp ihiin, and Bmhmiu 
muiiasterial and disciplinary institutions. Bnt us BiaUlhisiu 
iipparentlv rose within a country which at that time onh slightly 
Bnihminizetl —si point of view underliiaMJ by M. Przyluski ihcso 


facts are perhaps of little imjiortance here. 

Xow let ns once more hear the I'erbti of the learned 

author, “ l^ne religion naissaintc s'organiAe toujoiirs autour d un 
cnltc etj dans le eiiltCj les fetes sont prohahlement I essentiel. C ell^-i i 
3ont des ritueb destines a maintenir on a retablir Tordre coamique 
et Hocial. Elies snptKisent des repri^sentations collectives dii tempst 
du luonde, de In mdM. A chaeiine cl elles com^spimd iin recit 
nirtbique ou l^gendaire qui esjjlhiuc les origiiios dc hi fete par les 
actes d'iin dieu ou ^Eun These sagadotis oWrvatioini are 

meant to afford a key to the understanding of the original sttiictnie 
o( the Bnddhist community and the Council of Rajagfha alike. 

Buddhism imdoubtedly in o country where, as Przylnski 
puts itj ** le rhv^thnie des siiiaons cst produit par I nltcmance dr la 
mousBon sk-he et de la niousson pluvieuse/^ Conseqnoutly, the w'holo 
life, agrleultuml and religious, turned round two cardinal points: 
the Iieginning and the end of the mr^iL The festival of the setting 
m of the rains and the festival of their ceasing were the two great 


popular and religions times of the year. And as the Buddhist friars 
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Juriiig the first centuries of tht^ir exiiitence did oolv live in fix<Nl 
atxKlea duritig the r4iLiii; And otherwbie roamcfl nlxmt tlie count r)\, 
they shared in the daily life of the common fwople, ami consequenri'. 
the great feasts of the country folk were also those of the &kv:i 
monks. These simple ronditions soon alterod when the monk’: 
took up their confmuol nbtxles in the viklrm. 

Tliesc rxpiuuations are nimpic and ingenious nnd so far we dan 
Only express our admimtian and ronsent, M. Przyluflki finds tha* 
the relations concerning the legemdary First t^ouncih of which he 
translated and studied n great number from Chinese? and Indiiiu 
sources, fully prove these ajlmirAhle suggestions. In some of thci'*^' 
sources there is a curious storj' of an old arhM eallod Oaivanipiidi 
who entered) Nirmt^a clone upon the decease of the BnsldJia. Beblin- 
this Curious little story hides a rcmLninceiicc of the old sacrifici-iii 
feast at the beginning of the wet fjerioil; we shall allow oiiraclveH 
to rettim to this startling suggestion presentlv. Then follow the 
mmlh during which the friam preach the Law of the Buddha to tlie 
lay Community ; and finally follows the festival mar king the end 
of the pluvial season. Now, the rebtions of the Council of Rajagrhs 
have prescr^'eJ the queer legend of the cxpulsiori of Anandn hy 
Maha-Kassaixi owing to some alleged tmiLSgri^saions of a very futile 
nature. And this legend^ according to M. Przyluskit preserves^ 
a remembrance of the old ritual purification of the community hy 
the cxpiiUion of a scapegoat. 

M. PrTyluftki, in conniption with his aljove-mentionei] thl^orica, 
has made profound researches into the development of the 
and the canonical script urea which we cannot here follow^ in detah. 
No doubt most of what he has said here not onlv commands our 


admiration but also reveals the real historical dcvel^ment of the old 
congregations and their holy lore. Anyhow, it is quite obvioufl 
that we mu^ revise p under the guirknce of M. Prayluski, 
traditional ideas of the formation of the the eounedsp 

and the canonical literature. It is e g. extremely interesting to fiml 
im proving that Aniiuida, the simple and luivahle biKly-Bervant 
of the Master, wa« the pral Riimt of the old Church nnd the |>reiicher 
of the origiiujl ifAflfflw At u Inter peri<Ki Aiwmdd wiu oiurtwl by 
a.yikjjji nml |.pn1i; hut Mahnyuoa again restored hitn t-o lii* 
^tnesa and added ncTj Hcriptuivs which wete all said to relv upob 
his tinkiiuMtiDiied authority. 

le expulsion of Ananda does really Fopreoebt the tiime' 
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bobotinMl expulsion of ths on winch Sir Jftincfl Frftxor 

has written m adinimblc volume, wc would lain believe^ though the 
parallel adduced by M. HrKjdu&ki from Indian literature are of the 
very scantiest. As for old Gavampatit however, we are with 

rather grave doubts; and we sball allow ourwlves, though with all 
due respect and ^liffidencCp to differ from M Przylnski on this point. 

(tavanL[Hitt who ih said to have lived in the heaven of the lii'rT^p 
is a curious figure ; acconlmg to certain sources he had t he hoofs of 
a built and he used to rumui:ate* V\ e cannot follow the detailed 
argument of M. PtKvluski. but it seems probable that he is right in 
eeeing a Oavauipati a Buddhist counterpart of the Saivite NandLn ^ 
But we cannot follow him further when he grants to identify Gavampati 
with Siva himself: " Qu on rideatific au taureau ou qu'on lui donne 
Nandin cotmue compagnon, pen importe: tiudra'Siva est 1 habitant 
de 111 laoiitagne iiinsi ■(^ue le Gavampati du iKiuddhisme primitit et 
DDiLs allons voir i|Ue te sejour eiJt edui Qui coiivient a sa nature ct 
k son nctivite/^ 

To M. Frzylusbi Siva b at one time the bull and the god of the 
w'inthi and the thunderstorm ; ancl precisely the Sitme part is attribated 
to Gavampati by reason of certain legeada conceniing him in the 
Buddhist scripriircs. Both of them repr^wnt ohi deities, with 
piimllela in the Hast of Asia, who in some way or other are connected 
with the laonikMiis; Undra as well as Gavampati are deities of w ind 
and drvncaa battlijig at the begirming of the rainy season with the 
fh itles of rain and fertility, M. Priyluski then lixe^^ upon the suffice 
known bv the mune o( In it he ftnda a sacrifice originally 

attachcfl to the beginniiig of the pluvial season : one kilhal n huJh 
which reprciienteci ** le dieu de la R^-heresse et do Vent * offered his 
Idoo^l to the serpents, ete..^ all in order to invoke the pow'crs of rain 
and to give expu'^ion to the wish that the deities of tlie dry scaiSOii 
might siircumb to tho«u‘! of the pluvinl mouths. 

A<imirable constnu tions thesi-. but upon second thoughts only 
slightly eonvineing, M Pncyliiski apparently has not i>aid auention 
to the somewhat lengthy but really important contribution by 
Dr. Arbman on Rfidrjt {\m)\ otherwise he woulil perhaps not have 
taken it for absolutely granted that Kudra was oiic^ a bull or that 
he ia in reality the god of the mountains atid the wimls. There is 
probahlv more than one component within the dark and awednspiling 
shape of Rudra-Siva; Bmhmini.sm here elsewhere may have 
I)erfofnied its work of oomptomiae and coutataination. We may 
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even admit that there is perhaps in Kudra-Siva an element of a deity 
of the diy winds and the gbivinj^ heat-^m other words what Hille- 
hrandt thought to Ijp the original nature of this god ; hut if sach 
be the ease this part of his nature mi^ht rather claim for Westeri! 
than for Austro-Asiatic paraUela. However* Dr. Arbmnii Koh m.\ 
donbt proved that in the main he b a tleity of quite another origin— 
an archHlemon of none boo agreeable habits. And there can certain iy 
1>e no tale of hb having once been a sort of bnll-deit j. That Aostro- 
Asians and Chinese imagined a god “ de In Ret'heresso et do V'eni 
under the sha[H)! of a biiJ] or a buffalo wt may take for granted ttpoii 
the authority of il. Przyluski, In TniLiap liow'everj the bnffalo* as 
will only seem iiatural, is mainly a water-spirit. 

C^onsequcntly we do not feel able to follow M Przylnski in hb 
suggostbna concerning the ialaffava. The rite, no iloubt* is eeaentially 
of a primitive eluiraeter* but it floes not necessarily belong to tlie 
class of sacritices among wdiich M. Pr/vbiski would like to ean>I 
it. Cf. on the Dr. Arbmau* loc. e:it. p. seep 

If thus we feel unable to follow the leamerl jiuthor in some of hb 
beautiful but rather adventurous eonstructioiis that docs oot^ of 
course. dtmini.sh our n<lntirstion for his achievement as a whole. 
Few^ scholars have contributed more tliaii M. Przvluski to elneidate 
the obscure and perplexing history of old Biifldhbm* anrl wc hope 
HOOD to obtain more Vialunble and highlv interesting information 
from him. By hb venturesome and Tnagiiificent ri'searches he has 
luiil all hb colleagues under a deep and ncver-c'earting obligation. 

J. C. 


VxikhanasasmartasutraM. The Domestic Rules of the Vaikhano^ 
School Ijelongiog to the Btai^k Yajurveila, Oriticalty (Hlitecl by 
Dr. VV.Camkd. (fiibliotliecalndica* X.S. 1487 .) pp. viii + 
C^cutta, 19 - 27 . 

The iSutras of the VaikhaiLaasLs have until cpiite lately attrojcted 
little attention from either Western or Hindu s<*ho1ars. If we omit 
some Indian editions—all of them of limited value—there b sciirccly 
anything to lie remembered wdth the exception of a Leipzig thesis 
[Ubtf fh^ Grh^- Hnd DhtttmiLttltm rfer Vaikhamm) by the late 
Th. Blochs publbhed in But during the last thri^ years no 

than four publications on tile Vnikbauasasiltriia have been issued, 
U5. Tofessor Cakud s paper in the of*thq Amsterdam 
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Academy (1926), hii! above-mentioned edition (1927), and his tiansla- 
tioD (1929), nnd finiilly s tlicflis by Dr. W. Eggers caUed Da& Dharm^- 
ftutra der Vaiyidnams (Gciet.tingeii+ 1929). ^Iherea^ until lately 
wc Were ]X)«se^»ed of very scanty means for making tlie interesting 
aeqiiaiutance of the Vaikhiuasa ascetics, wc arc now endowed with 
fairly ample matoTiala for studying tliia mi|H>Ttant but strongly 
neglected sect. 

It goes without, saying that Professor Caland^s edition ia the best 
possible to be acbicvefl with the means now at his disposal. In a 
short introduction be gives us notices of the manuscripts jinJ editions 
of which he bos availed bimaelf in preparing his text. By this publica¬ 
tion be bas once more made Sanskrit scholars indebted to him and 
evoked renewed admiration for his critical faculty and unparalleled 
knowloflgo of the ritual literature. 

A Histoby of Teluou LrrERATtrhK. By P, Chenchjah A^nd Raja 
M. Bhuayga Rao Bahadur. Foreword by the Hon. Mr. C. R* 
Reddy. (The Heritage of India Series,) pp. 132 . Calcutta: 
The Association Press : Ixuidon : Oxford Univemity PresiT [I928j, 
This is a short but useful conspectus of Telugu literature written 
apparently by two sons of the AndhnideSa. The fates of this literature 
are scarcely exciting, just as little us those of other native Indian 
literatares. The standards were set by clftssical Sanskrit, and the 
great pluraUty of writers contented themselves with either traTasloting 
or Inutating the famous nuisters of the k^vya style. Adfuimble as 
are the productions of the great poeta of India they become less 
attractive when repeated or imitated in a parrot-Uke way by huudreda 
of poelastem. StiU there is ccrtiiinly much m Tclngu literature ^ 
just as in Tamil and Canurcse—wMch b well deservcfl of our attention 
an<l interest, and the uatiiral sw'cetness of the Andhra language wdll 
alwaya add to its jittraction. Tlie authors venture to think that there 
b still a period of revival and greatness in store for Telugu literature, 
and we concur with them in the alncerc hope that tbb may be the case. 

The Opinions of the author^s concerning the origin of the Tebigu 
language (p. 15 scq.) ate^ if the present writer has correctly grasped 
thcnip entirely out of date. That Telugu and Sanskrit are not rebted 
to each other is too w'cll'known a fact to lie repeated here ? nor could 
such a relation be established in the way which the authors seem to 
think possible. 

Jarl Charpektier, 
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The Dkvkixu-we.nt of Extraterritoiiiaiiitv is Chisa. By G. 
Kebtos* 2 rok. Ldti^anB, 192S, i*2s, 

EXTRATEfiRmJRlAUTE ET ISTERETS fiTHANCSERS ES CRINE, V&T 
Georges SouLtE tsE Mora^vt. Geuihner. 1925. 

These two important book^ on a subject of great interest are to a 
large extent compleraeIlta^^ M. Soiili4 de Jlorant approaches the 
question from the point of view of the international lawyer, and seeki 
above all to define the exact limits of the extraterritorial privileg^'r 
to which Eutofiean subjects and certain persons under the protectioi- 
of European States are entitled under the treaties with China. The 
work ifi done with Kkill and precision, and may be confidently recora 
mended to all who seek to know precisely In what these bitterly 
attacked privileges consist, 

ilr. Keeton^a work seeks to rather show how and why they have 
come into exiatence, and gives us the history of the question as opp®^^ 
to its legal definition. Extraterritorial privileges nroae* as he 
difficulty in show^ing^ from the clash of totaUv different civ'iliiSAtians. 
and were in no wise the mark of mferioritj% aa modem Chinese writers 
so often aver. In fact European and Chinese conceptbna of jUfftiei’ 
were too far asunder to permit of Europeans subjecting themselves 
wdUingly to so alien a system. It waa not merely that the Chines*: 
legal code w as so loosely worded aa to convey no definite i<lea of the 
lawv or that Chinese judges lacked judicial tTuining^ or even that 
the written law w as liable to fautaMic interpretation and interpolation+ 
such as might entirely change its content: but that hleas like that 
of collective respooaibUity, familiar to and accepted by the Chinese, 
haii Wn long outgrown in the West. The sort of difficulty that 
arose is well illustrated by a case that occurred m 1839 and had muL-h 
to do with the precipitation of the so-called Opium War^ A vilbgcr 
namcfl Lin Wei hi was killed in an afiray betw'een a number of sftiloi^ 
and some Cliinese villager. The Chinese authorities invited the 
Superintendent of Trade to surrender five persons who bad already 
been tried and found guilty, not of murder but of riot and affrayi 
promising only to execute one of them; that being refused, they 
then hinted that a sador recently found drowned might pro f&rtnd 
be declared the niurdoTcr j finally war-junka attempted to bo^td 
H.M.8S. Voifigt; and Ilyficinti, in order to compel the aurrendef of 
(some person who might be executed for the murder. This was the 
incident with which the Opium War actually opened. So long ^ 
the Chinese iii£ij$ted that a death of violence must be followed by the 
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execution of eoine peison who might ataiid for the mui^erer, and whose 
actual piilt was a matter of quite minor importance, it was manifetly 
impossible for the Western nations to siibrnit their nationals to either 
the courta or the laws of Chinn, Eitraterritorinlitv thus became 
an inevitable incident of cocmaoroial intercourse. H. Dodweix. 

Die ALTJAPAXtSCHE Jaheesjseites Poesie avs DEM KokisshC. 
fn Text und CbcrseUung mit Erlauterungcu von Alexander 
Chanoch, pp. I'lT. Leipzig : Asia Jlajor, 193S. 

This excellent IkwIc, hj a pupil of Dr. Florenz, gives test and 
translation of the first sLx books of the Kofiinahu. The admirably 
close and literal versions will be of great asatstanco to students of the 
classical lauguage. The Introduction is not so satisfactory. The 
author expresses surprise that in these poems *' the personal is hardly 
ever touched upon Surely this is natural; the poems he has chosen 
to translnte axe ahout iiatiiro, not about man. He has only to turn 
to Boohs Xl-XV ('' fjove ”) and Boot XVi (“ Bercavcuient ”), and 
he will fintl hundreds of poems both passionate and personal. The 
comparison which he institutes Iwtwcen Chinese and Japanese poetry 
is marred by the fact that moat of the poems he quotes were not 
known to the Japanese in the tenth century. Thus on p- 37 a poem 
by Li Po is quoted. Li Po's works are mentioned in the cataloguo 
yihonkoht Genzai Sho .Vokuroku (end of the ninth century); but 
they are, so far as I know, never alluded to in literature of the Kokiiiahu 
period, and it is generally believe<l that they rcuumed almost unstudied 
until the fourteenth century. Next comes a poem by a poet whose date 
is not given, “ Liu Ki King.” This is quoted from an article by 
Dr. Ricbaid Wilhelm. What security has the author tliat it is a 
Chinese poem at all, any more than the poem on p. 238 of ilbclm s 
Die Seele CftinQi ? Next, a poem by Chang Chiu-ling. This U rendered 
into German from Pmfessor Giles’s exceedingly rhymed version. 
The result is something utterly unlike the original poem, burely 
such a proceeding is unsuitable to work issued by so learned a bodj as 
the Hamburg Seminar ffir Sprache und Kultur Japans 1 A liteml 
Version could have been found in vol. v of Zottoli a Cursits Lii>gii0 
fUnica, Finally, Dr, Chanoch gives a poem by Tu Fu whose works 
were quite certainly not know'u in Japan in the tenth centuiy. Tbey 
were not indeed at all familiar until the fifteenth. 

Sugftwara (p. 9, note 1) is a clan-name and ahoidd be followed 

by » no 
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TrBET's Great YocI Milarepa : A Biography from the Tib^t^nu 
fieing the Jct^Ha-Kahhum or Bio^phlcal Hiatorj" of JettiSn- 
Milarepa, according to the Into Uma Kns^i Dawa-SaindLLp’e 
English mndetuig. Fklitecl with IntitMluction and 
by W, Y. Evan^AVentz. pp, xx + ^15, with 5 Uluetmtipi!- 
9x6. Oxford UniverBity Press ; Lundon : Iluioplirey 
Price not- 

At last we hftve a complete and adequate version in Eiiglisli of 
the biography of that picturesque and lovable figure, the Tihetaa 
poet-saint Milarepa (dfi-ia-ra^-pa), whose teaching hymn.s and lift" 
storj'j recorded in the ilastcr^a own wards by his disciple Rechmig 
are as well known and jK>pular among aJl cloases cf 
Tibetans to-day^ as if he had lived in recent years instead of in the 
eleventh century'. It is becauiAc this biography is priDCiarily a veiy 
hliman, and often extremely naive, account of a man^s earnest striving 
towaniii spiritual enlightenment, following an early career of vengeance 
und eviJdoing, and hb final success after undergoing incredibly severe 
trials and peimnQe& ua a purification from liis sitia, that it still proved 
attractive to the average religions-niinded Tibct 4 vn, and that, even in 
translation, it re tains considerable charm for the less sympathetu' 
Western reader* Tlie story is simply told, with many touch of quiet 
h^our, the style b easy and the miraculous is closely intenninpled 
with the incidents of everyday life. 

The reader of this book will gain no small inaight, not nierely 
into the externals of the ascetic lifc^ but aUo into the g^ulnal develop¬ 
ment of a devotceb mind by methods and in i^urroiindingB far tcmovctl 
from westero expcridiice; and, though he will ineviTably n^ject 
as absurd and incredible many of the siiperiuitiiral eveota uamitefl. 
which the Tibetan has do difficulty in lielieving, he will find heiw 
account of .Milarcpa^s dobigs nml teachingSp which iti the main may 
be accepted as authentic, and incidently a vivid picture of the life 
of the period. And, as Sir Charles Bell has obsen^ed, ‘‘ Life in Tibet 
docs not appear to have altered very greatly during the hist eight 
hundre<l yearn." 

Thla w'ork is, of coiiiBe+ in no sense a formal exposition of the 
Kargv'liipa (BiejA-rjyifrf-pa) doctrines, brought by ^(arpa from India, 
and transmitted by bnn orally to Milarc^pa, among other discipIcSr 
Unlike hia guru ^Itarpa, styded Lo^tK^i-bat or translator! Milarepa was 
^ tmnahitor, professor, or conimentatot of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
» aim was to attain os ijuickly os |KK!«[bIe to Buddhahoodt and 
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svstcmfttic meditetioa the means, Tlie only knowledge he ne^ 

WHS that which would expedite his spiritual progress, hstept m 
so far oa they directly and practicaUy helped in this, to him scriptures, 
religious rites ond observances counted aa nothing. 

This is distinctive of Milorepa and his ascetic ^hooU ^ 

what J. Bacot mo*ns, when in bis introduction to his Lf tatn 

Mihrepa, he writes “ Mi!arep«-a d^iaigno l« Eeritures bouddhiju« 

. , , II rejette en bloc tous Ics textes et menic les tantra And, 
having learnt the direct ascetic path to enlightenment, he strove o 
show iua disciples how to traverse it and to avoid all by-patlis. He 
was above all a practical mystic, if we may be allowed to use the term. 

But besides oral instruction, much of it secret, and only transmitt^ 
to the disciple proved worthy to receive it (aa Dr. Ucans eo z 
often reiterates), we hear of several manuals or treatises, mostly 
translations from the Sanskrit, being studied by Milarepa. As it haa 
lieen said, these handbooks for the Mystic lay down the strange 
and ilifficult practices by which detachment may be reached and 
freeilom won Such were the Phyag rpi/a-rhcn-po, or 
on meditation, the Six Doctrines, or branches of y^c 

seicnce (p. 1-H). certain tantras (p, 133), tlie Dnmg-iog aisrm-hj^h 
on the t ransniixsion of the muiulane , - . into the supra mun 
consciousness ", a rare and highly esteeniid work (p, U6), the IQnino 
“generating Vital Heat ” (p. 156), a separate treaty 
on one of the ** Six Doctrines ”, Also we hear of liim reading 
PrajM-Parnmitri (p, 112), On the special treatises, the 
two of which Kazi Dawu-Samdup and the Editor have tranalat , 

Bomts iLSGfu] pjcplaTiat-pry noted nre ^vcn. _ i ^ 

It b of Interest to oWrvc the reaction of a Tilwtan d mm o 
mstmetinn in aiicb n ssubjeict m the Ilemchog {Bdt-mck^) - 

(pp. l3a-3), with which we are familiar from rdwirir rarta,^vo . m 
(Arthur Avalon, London, 1919) ; the deities and places of the * 

became at one sti^;e not only symltols of reality, hut acima \isi 
entities to him ; while at a later stage he ondoratomi them to 
meraly states of mind and to have no value m thein^W«s_ the 
Kargyutpa method, as noted before, was not to appnMC t o rii^ > 
of Buddhism hy intellectual means, by the study of lope, metaphysi^ 
and the like, hut after a prolonged and arduous discipline, i§o 
as to give complete mastery over body and mind, to attain j 
tion to a direct insight or transcendental experiencing of them, ^ ® 

such meditation is a vital part of aU forms of Buddhism, with the 
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K^rj;ryijtpaa mt^ulal tODcentrEtiQn, or Bh^na, witL its sucoeaaiv^" 
^stages, waa aJl important. Xn efficacloisa ^yst€‘m of miod-control 
or yoga was the one essential iostriiDCieiit, and this Lb what Marpfl 
meant by " tlie Myatic Tnitha^ handed do^Ti — by Xnropa—whereby 
one tan gain Liberation in a single llfe-timei and Attain to finddhii- 
hood” (p. 95), and by The Short Cut of the IniJiiutiible Path” 

(rfljrA-yn/w), 

So mueh far what we coiisider to be the main interest of the 
biography, without any attempt to follow the actual atory of Milarepft b 
career. Much in the iritroduction and notes, and m particubt the 
mode of preseutation may displease the critbnl student, who would 
preter a more diaposBionat^ attitude to the Editor^s enthusiasm, 
highly coloufed language find foudneas for the e«ot^ric. For the 
Editor appronche^ the mysticiam and esoteric teachings admittedly 
with complete synnpsthy and not ciitieally, and^ perhaps is apt to 
tinge (hem with a iheosophieal outlook. But in this book he has 
show'n more restraint than in Th^ Trbeiav Boot of ihe Dt^adr and now. 
AS then, we are gmtehil to him for much inforniAtioTi not eASily 
aee^^^^ible or indeed to be found at all elsewhere, [f hm style lackt 
the clear-cut hrilliatice of .1. Bacot^a masterly introductory sketch, 
thk is compensated by his fuller treatment. 

We should have wtleome^i the publioation, even without critical 
treatments of the Tibetan texts, upati which Raid Daw^a-Samdup s 
tTanalations are imned lioth here aiiitl in the B<mk of tha but 

the Ef.litor^a in ten's? t tieing '* anthropological rather than philological . 
this miuaiiis for scholars of the future ancl so the few students 
of Tibetan have no means of comparing the English with the origbial- 
Tilwtari names, have U*cn eonsistcntly presented iu a phonetic 
form suitable for the English reader, and iu many cabcs the ftih 
trauRliteratioi^ has been jylded. Mistakes in this diffietdt matter are 
coumiendably few. Dr. Evans-Wentx Ln his revision of the Kami's 
ttauslation biiH had the advantage of utilizbig J. Bacot's French version 
of the biography. He boa also consulted and given rcferenciiTi to the 
other w'estcin matter concerning Mibre|>tt [vidp p. 26, 1). We may 
here note that the lucid simplicity of the style of the original, on Avhich 
the Kaii hjia properly biiil emphiisis^ ir iu part due to its beiug 
indigcuouH compoHition and m free from the rather complicated 
artibc iality of the hingiiagc of w^orks traualated from the Hauskrit- 
Dr. Kvana-W oat?/s English is slightly unThaic and i^xplanatoryt 
while .1. Hocot's Flench is ten^ and lively. 
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The mtrofliictory matter—detailed dcscriptionfl of appropriately 
choaen and beautifully reproduced illuBtmtioiis; Apprecifttioiia of 
the value and place in literature of the biography ; awtiona cm the 
Tibetao Ikhools of Buddhiam, iu particular of the Kargyutpa. of 
which Milarepa was the fourth Guru, on moflero ascetics, the hermit 
ideal, the Arhant prohleoi. the text and its translation, and so on 
in the thirteen short sections of the introduction- lias been kept within 
the moderate compass of twenty-nine pages. The footnotes are 
fewer find more concise th^n wore those m the prcvto'sis ^or 
coiit^ valuable information, most of it well presented and nec^irj 
to mi Iinderstauding of the biography, some cull«l from The 
fjJ Tffief, by L. A- Waddell, and to n less degree from the puhlieationa 
of .Sir Charles Bell, lIUs A. Getty, Mme A, David Neel, G. 
and othens, and some transmitted to the Editor by his Buddhist 

tcacherift in TibctJMi and other lands. 

In the trisitment of mattcra rayatk, as already reniarkeii, wc hnd 
a tendency to over-empliosiKC and to range somewhat far ftheld for 
parallels; but rcadisrs interested in luysticiam will appreciate the 
Editors vivid mode of presentation of much difficult matter m a 
palatable form. “ The Esoteric Buddhism of the Higher Umiinm 
he juat.lv states to be a subject of which “ the uninitiated hmopei^ 
knows very little, but almut which be dogmutir-es s-ery much . 
W bother evervone will Eiooept hbi claini to speflk er eafk ra. 

“ Initiate ”, h another matter. But where he conveys the teachin*^ 

of his guru, the late Ihvwa-Samdup, he is on reasonably hrm 

Trulv in such a fielil the explorer " requireth the f!i)es o 

and the Feet of Method We have nothing hut a.bniration for the 

excellent lomuit of this book which comes from the Oxford I niveisity 

Press, 

H LeK Sm-TTLEWORTH, 


Autan : Die weatmoRgulisw^b dc* Gohlgl.in>yiGt^ nnc 

eitier Haiidaohrift cler Kgl^ Bibliotliek in KopenliRg^R* ^ 
gegeben von Erich in. pp^ 

Vnrleig cier Asin MajoT, Lcipiiigi 

The Qmuyi>i tiegtiiu alMu serellii #ud»r-iiuy««f-wn rV-iH 

nerttu kulgen sudar, commoniy known as the , is t e 

Mongol translation of the hP-ngfpa g»or M dam)^ vfdiM 
rtfyftlpo ies bijaspa tfffpa ^'€«pok* tbe TibetiiO \ crsiOH o t e 
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tSanskrit Arifa mmnt^prai^d^plim^ ^sulrendrafuja uama maMf/aftn 
sSlra. It La one of the two large CDliectioiiB of Buddhbt Scripturt'^ 
in wide circulation among the MongoU, 

The Kanjur^ the Tibetan version of the Tripitaka, contniniEi- 
the above was completely translated into Mongolian in the 

early part of the seventeenth century cinder the guidance of l>g^ 
Idan Khutnktu Khaghan of Cakhar^ who reigned from A.Tt, 16<3fl to 
A.D, 1634 ; the translation was coenpieted in the year 1623J Lnter 
the kod dampn, together with other stcriptiirest transihiited 
into Mongolian by Gu^^ri Khan (h, 1581}^^ and in the year 1659 the 
g^rel waa for the first time printed in Peking in compliaJice 
with the Orders of the Emperor Shun Chih,^ 

Three Tibetan veiaiona of this mlm seem to be in existenoep hui 
as to wliether they were all tmiislated into ^Tongolian^ or whether 
the Tibetan translation of the Chinese I-thififf version was 

the only one to be thus rendered the reviewer can venture no opinion. 
Unfortunately only a few chapters have hitherto been published : 
Chapter Xii contained in Popov's ChreJdormaAy^ Chapter xxvi in 
Schmidt^a Grmmmr^ and a third said to be commentuted 

on by Pozdnyoev in his Hialary Mongol vol. ih. Mith 

the-se must be mentioned a Dh^rntjn published bv Mr. J. IsbihaitLi^i 
in Shin/iffaku (Part iv. No. S). The original of tkb text ia the only 
fragment that e^ped the great earthquake of 1^3, which defitroyc<l 
the valuable coUectioii of the Alhtn prescr't'ed at the tinie in 
the Library of the fmperial University of TdkyD, 

The fulTu wm also translated from Tibetan into Kalmnk by 
Zaya Pa^dita in the middle of the seventeenth centurv, hut nothing 
was known of the text until the publication of the iKiok under review+ 
Here we have for the first tiioo, thankH to the work of Mr. llneniiwh. 
the complete text, of the Kalmuk MS. preserved in the KgL Bibliothek 
in Copctihagenp transcribed in roman lettcra. 

The Copenhagen MS. m the Kalmtik translation of the Tibetan 
twenty^tie chapter version and is aoeompanie^l with the title : Tliis 
is the MVm called the pri*«e?ved in the Library of Aidrasan 

(Astraklmn). The I2th day of the Hen-tnonth in the year 1S4L’* 
in the pr4>sent traualitemtion the anthor has taken pains to give 
in the footnotes the variant's found in another MS. which ia m the 


* Sti^dtr IMfrntmr. p, 

■ ^ RmrniMmwM iM p, 

Pmiinywr, Sria ", p. ICa. 
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possession of tlic Dresdner Landesbibliotbek, thus rendering the 
present work all the taoro valuable. 

As to the transcription there reniains room for improvement. 
The author has followed in the main the tranjwription adop^ hy 
Julg in hiacopy of the Dresden MS. with the alteratioiM of ss,i,J. and / 
into 9 , y, j, and c respectively. The two former of these substitutions 
«ie. we think, quite justifiohle, but the two latter might Lave been 
left unaltered, perhaps with advantage. The alteration of .Tillg’a 
* into dj» could also he bettered it should certainly be replaced by 
dz. The most regrettable of all is the use of h for the velar fricative, 
for which nothing is better suited than the letter i. 

All this, however, docs not mar the signilicance of this work. 
It is in fact one of the moat valuable contributions of recent j-eara 
to the study both of the language and of the religion of the Mongols. 

We sincerelv hope that Mr Hacnisch will fiOme day publish a 
comparative study of this Kalmuk text w ith the Tibetan original 
in the same way os he treated the Chinese translation of Sanang 
Sfitaen’e Hhloni of ilte MQmfvb. 

5. iOSIIITAKK- 


White Capitai, asd OoLoitBED Sew Edition, rewritten 

and revised. By Lord OuviEa, pp. MfS- London: Published 
by Ijconard and Virginia Weiolf at the Hogarth Press, iS-d. 

This liook is not merely rewritten since its original publication 
in 19(J6, but subsequent evente have necessitated ndditiona which 
have more than doubled its sire. It is a most valuable contnhiitiou 
towards the d'lacussion of a thorny nml complex problem, and one is 
grateful to the author for pointing out, among other things, that t le 
results of emancipation in the West- Indies are by no mcaiia as nunoiis 
as has been popularly believed. There was, of course, a phosc o^ 
depression, us in all transition pcriotls; hut the leases which b 
so Urge ill the public eye wore those of the great cstat^, 
prosperity, after all, rested on u morally rotten foundation. c 
gradual growth, amid many difficulties, of a happj and prosperota 
free peasantry, was, naturally, less conspicuoua. 

All through Lord Olivier has consistently and ably upheld the 
thesis that so long aa there is any discrimination, social or economic, 
on account of race, no society can develop healthily. It is often 
stated that rocial c<iuality is impossihle where there ia no intcnoairiage , 
tliia we hold to be fiilkcious, as the fact that two races or two nations 
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do not intemiafTy does Dot necessarily imply that one is inferiQr ; 
both may pirefer to keep their types unmivftl. Lord OUvieT dot.:^ 
not argue this point, hut he maintains, and 1 think with some masoiip 
that niee-mbrture is not necoBsatily an evili though no doubt it inav 
under some conditions, and where adventitioiia cmcumstoiLees have 
certainly contributed to make it so 

The scope of the tiook is a wdde one, ao the eonditioiis of native 
industry are examindd, not only in Africa (Kenya, South Afrttn. 
and the Portuguese temtories—of whkh we have an appalling pictuif^i 
derived from first-hand information) but in the West Indies and the 
Unite^l States. The case ia fairly and temperately stated and tlic 
Settlers point of vdew’^ fully taken into account—yet, when all is said 
atid done, one cazmot but feel that EiLropeari civiliziition, so-calleii, 
has no great cause for congriitulating itaelf on its dealings with 
** hqckwanl ” ]>eople5. 

Quite apart from moral considemtions, Lord Olivier hiiS dearly 
fihown the unprofitohlenes^ and, in the long run, the «hccr impossibility 
of what he chills '' represaionism ”—lui ugly but convenient w on). 

A hook which all Colonial Atlministrators, wdicther or not they 
agree wdth all its condusionSj vfrill find abundantly w'orth while to 
rend and mark. Chie would have been gratefn) for an indc3t, though 
the lack of one is to some extent compensated for by the admirabk 
“ suramury of contents " at the end of the volume. 

A. W. 


History of French Coaxial Policy, 18T&-1&2J5. Ey S. IL 
RoSERTa, 2 vols. p. S. King, 1929. 

It IS at once surpriaing and dL^ieditable that we should till now 
hftv« hflfi ao Kaglish isarvey of French coloiikl policy—surpriaitif! 

ocaute one would hove D^tpected a loiij; colonial rivalry to breed 
cloKc intcTOit in the rival a duLngi}, and dumroditablc because there 


inany points 


^ ^ ''V HIM V |N itiiLuyjv compare our ow n mciiniKi: 

vrith our neighbours’, tt iw probably reulixed by few save those wh< 
have Jwlied eoldnbl ciuwtbus that in the last two gefterations th< 
rent ha\e ftc<iuirwl depeodent territonw soeond in extent onb 
to our own, and (oaching ouia in every quarter of the globe. Ii 
reflect, of coiubc, thdr colonial empire offers do slrEiilutity tr 
^ bicludea no rojiniies de prttjdentenl, no dominions. Bui 

Asia pfttnUela ua in tropical Africa and ii 

It bii® had to encounter tUe same kind of ptoblenu tlial 
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luive met us in Burma and India, Tlic aubi«t is tlmrefon, one of 
great interest. Anti Sir. Roberts’s tminner is on the whole worthy 
of his subject. Tboiish perhaps his work might have been prim 

with advantage, the information it pro>'ides is m general full and 
awmate, while the references furnUh n very valuable guide to an 

extensive literature, * , . ^ 

From our particular point of iidew, it is of .^pccia in erea in 
respects. The chapteia on the North African colonies give an exceUent 
survey of the rlifficultics encountered in dealing with a Muslnn |»P« *' 
tion;‘ that on Indo-China does the same for the peoples of mingled 
Indian and Cliinese cultures in South-Eastern .Vsia ; while chapter i-v, 
and especially chapter iv, give a lucid and most instructive account 

of the general development of French policy, , ■ i 

I'ntil recent times the dominant tendency of French colonial 
poliev has been summed up in the word assimilation as 
Lu the poUev of Napoleon HI as in that of Colbert two hundred veara 
earlier The persistency of this idea has been not a little remarkaWe. 
and makes the Brticlea which Diderot eontribiited to the 
so curiously modem in tone. It was liflscd on that fal* and most 
luisleading psvehologv dominant in the late eighteent ant *■'*' - 
niueteenth centuries,'regarrUng man as “evetywherc and potent,aUy 
the same”. Whether, therefore, he were a Berber or “ ' 

he was equally suitable for subjection to the C«fc C.«l and capa e 
of being transformed into a good Frenchman. Hence the vicious 
ifleii of treating tlie rl^peiicieock-A aa if tlitv ^ 

France and subjecting the administration of justice in Tunis a nrt 
Tonouin to the Minister of Justice instead of to the Minister of , 
('oloiiics, Indeed one of the most striking results of t is n ^ 
was that the Minister ol the Colonies could deal only with trma 
mutt cm of ncrtfoiincf or the details of finance, instead of wit co 
policy aa a whole. Stated bluntlv, nothin g r4in appear less rej;wson ^ t 
and 'yet is it not fundamentally the principle that long 
(if it does not still ilominate) our relations with n la ^ w c 
waa the adminurtrativc policy of Corowalhs or the efUitatiom ^ 
of Bentinck than a policy of iwsimilation ? And though the c o s 
of BritLsh-ttabied governors-general were tempcrtHl by the ideas o 
men like Mimro or Frem, more familiar with ludm than Liiglam . 
so also was the French policy by men like hyautey in Morocw, or 
Paul Bert in Indo-Chma. The main difTcreiico lies m the fact hat 
the French were more thorough-going and logical m their polity. 
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and that we never asiopted the aboniifiablc system of attaching certabi 
aspects of colonial admimstration to the logiealiy related but essentially 
unsuitable home departments. The matter evidently raises qaestlonH 
far too complex for diseiissioii here; but the student of our Indian 
policy will hod in Mr. Roberta s pages many most interesting parallels 
and illustrations* 

H. D. 

Bernaj. Diaz Del Castillo: The Dlscovery and Oonqfert of 
Mexico, 1517-1521. Edited by A. F. MAtrpaLAY. Routledge: 
Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Hernando Cortes i Fi™ Letters, 1519-1526, Translated by 
.L B. ]!iloRBTS. Routledge: Broadway Travellers, 192S. 

Thomas Gaoe ; The Enoijsii AsiERroAN. Edited by A. P. Newton. 

Routledge: Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Marc Lescahrot: Nova Francia, a Descriftton df Afadia. 
Edited by II. P, BmoAR. Routledge: Broadway Travellers. 
1928. 

These volumes of the delightful and wclLedited scries of Broadway 
Travellers, tliougb coneemed with i% side of the worlil in which wc 
are not primarily interestech yet offer so many aubjccte for com¬ 
parison that Ktmill apology is needed for intttMlueing them to the 
notice of readers of these pages. The Spaniards in Mexico, witti 
W'hora three of the four volumes deah offer a very real and interesting 
comparison with the Portugu^c in the east, w hile Lescarbot abounds 
in curious descriptions of tribal l■Uflt€^nl of general interest to all atudeJits 
of folk-lore. 

Of thisic volumes Benial Dia^s’s work, as here published, eonsists 
of extracts from JAe True Stonj of tAe Vmqur?^ of Sew published 

by the Haklu)^ fk^ciety in five volumes in I9i^8. The present selectiop 
has liecri made in order to illustrate the capture and topography of 
Mexico. Diaz was himself one of the and his narmtiive 

was publii^hed at Madrid in 16^'i2 ; but this edition suffered from an 
extenjsive comiption of the original text by the editor, add since 
Diaz is almost the most buportant witness for the conquest, an exact 
edition^ such as that of the Hakluyt Society aud the present extract^^* 
was most desirable. But the ituportauce of this work lies not only 
in the light it throws on the feats of Ckirtes, but also in the biformatiou 
which it provides regarding Aztec civilization, so far as the Spaniards 
observed it in the sixteenth oentury. 



<MRT£S: invz r-RTTEKS 


The LetttT» of Corte* fitly accompany the voiunie of Bernal Diaj!, 
They furnish the kind of evidence we look for, for inistimcc, in the 
Cflrfiw of Albuquerque. They are not letters in the ordinary sei^ 
of the wonl, but official despatches. Written in vigorotw style, 
with no aBectations or rhetorical devices, they relate the vicissitudes 
of the conquest, the organisation of the province, and the expedition 
to Honduras, 

tlagc, on the other hand, show? us the province a eentur}- later. 
Horn in an English Catholic famUy, he went abroad to l>e educated 
lor the priesthood and entcr«l the order of the Dominicans about 
1«>25. He joined a mUaion proceeding to evangelize the natives 
of the Philippines ; but having proceeded on his way as far as ^lexico, 
he resolved to remain there, ami travelled wideH in i ***\ 

t buitemala. Returning at last to Europe in 1G37, he ™ited England, 
(ierninny. and other countries, and then in iMfl he resolved to 
renounce his faith and settle in England, He aignaliaed bis accc^ion 
to Pfotestantism by giving first secret and then pubbe evidence 
hia fomic^r afwociateii. compiliHJ vo iirae on 

Mexico, mainly it would seem for the infomiation of CVomwcll, and, 
HKcompanying expedition as chaplain? di nt 

in 1+156. Thiijughoiit the voluinn tlic make amp e 

iillowunc^ for the thiicout of the renegnde l hut his is no< J 
ligorons. Gage was not merely a treacberous rasca , 
shrewd observer and effectiii'e writer. 

The fourth volume, that of Lcat^rbot, is like that of Bernal , 
part of a larger work. It was translated Into English by Die lliigueno^ 
Erondclle in 1609, An abridgement is to W found m Pumbas. am 
Krondelle’s translation waa twice reprinted in tlio eighteen ecu u^, 
in the /fnrfrmn Voltecii.n. vol. ii. and in Churehdls 1^^^ 
l,c»earbot is chiefly concernoii with the foundation n ca a, in ^ 
he took part, so that here, as in the reat of these ' oliim*-’*- 
narrative of an ej'c-witness, IsJsearlKJt, too, wiia cepj m 
not only in the doings of his countrj'iiu'ii. but also m the J"* 
the strange peoples whom they found in Acadia, ^ ' „i_ 

life from birth to burial, coupled with iiumerous conipa^na wi 
such of the manners of the ancients aa were known , 

ranks high among the similar works of his period, althoug us 
is necessarily remote from tlint of the modem anthto^ ''d^DWELI. 






NOTES. AM) QUERIES 

QUTBJIBAD—^AXOTHEH NASrE FOU DEOGIH (PAl.I.ATATiXD) 
In an intensting ode in his fifth diwan Sihatjat-td-liatudl (Brit. 
Mus, Ko. 35,807, fol. 459 h), written after the captare of Deogir by 
Prince Jfiim Khan (Muhaaunad Tighkq), Khusiau gives a glowing 
(lescriprion of the manifold charms of that Deccan fortress and supplies 
IIS with ft new niwne for it. This name, Qutbabiid, which, curiously 
enough, has not been mcnticmeeJ by any historian, was given to the 
city bv Qutbuddin JIubarak Khaljl. In the first two verses the 


poet says:— 


jV cii j' * j'A J*/'- ^ 

“ Oh, auspicious (Mubonik) city of the king of happy dominioua 
which received the name of Qufbflbad from the Qiifh (Pivot) of the 
™rld t When infidelity (Kiifr) prevailed in it, demons (dev) toimenterl 
its inhabitants, and that is why the ancient Deo {JIahadeol) called 
it Deogir ...” 

The mention oI the names Qutb and Mubarak would bdicate clearly 
that the city acquired this title in the time of Mubarak Shall, but 
evidently it retained it even in the reign of bis imroediatc successor 
Ghiyalhuddin Tughlaq Shah, It was the lattcr'a son and successor 
Miibammad who changed it into Oaidiitjdjad* 

It is interesting to note in this connection that E. Thomas in hLs 
Chronichs of the Pathdn Kitufs of Dtlhi, describes a rare cobi of 
Mubarak Shah (No. M2, p. 179) which has the following marginal 
legend: ” This coin was struck in the fortress of Qutbabad in the 
year A.H. 718/^ He remarks — 

** This coin preaents m with the name of a new place of mintage* 
We hiiVc no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated bj the 


designation KulbdbSd. This, however, is the leas ft subiect of regret, 
as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was on j 
momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Delhi, ^J*’*^J* 
had the honour of conatitutiii)' the immediate residence of SJubarak 
Shah.” It is amply clear, on the other hand, that the coin in question 
was struck in Dcogir, a well-known place of mmtage in those days. 

Delhi is known to have been called 


^loreover, no portion of 
Qutbabad at any time. 


M. Wahid Mibu. 
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NOTES AND gt^RRIES 


THE IHFJ’ERENTlATroS OF GENI>ER IN THE SEMITfi' 
SrMEnAl>3 

A Suggested Expuixation 

PerilJips the stnmgest phcDomeRon in the /nammar of the Seinii;i!' 
angu&gcA ia the peculiarity of the difFerenriation of genders in the 
numemis. The nunibcra three tci ten take the fetninine form when 
the noun following k Emsculinc, and the nmaeulme fortn when tin- 
noun following is feminine. Philologkta have been pmM by 
thia anomabus usage, hut it eaiuiot he said that the explanatiihr 
so far put forward have earned convjetiou, althoiigh the tbeorie. 
of Re^ckendorff in his Die mjntnkii^hen Verh^niue de 3 

ptr lip p. 255 f[,, are eertainly most jngeaious, even if thev appeal r 
somewhat forced* " 

I offer a now Qsplnnatlon for thin remarkable phenomenon. 1 go 
wc to o ^ lore for my explanutioti, and I suggest that the oonfiisioti 
o pent era is deli Iterate and is due to the desire of the primitive mind 
o oiitwir the Ki,il Eye. That the Jews in Biblical times had ai) 
ai-emon (or counting is well known. David's pumshment for fnkinj.' 

ensus was swift and ruthless,) This same aversion to countinc 
m shated hy many primitive peoples inclmling nomad Araba to tlib 
nr™if\ poi^ista amongst many orthodox Jews, 1 have 

tov ** CW0 who, whon compelled to count people, will 

number ri***’ ft negative before the 

»ivM »„d 

ftldtoun h. olr“ T gendem of numend 

ftrnl noun m order to confound the Evil Eye ? 

befot h ma?rr "‘''r 

in Semitic grainmnr ^ phenomenon 


’ For fjurl . 

eatiilod ‘ The Sir Jswee VrmnM ch»P<< 

indebted tn tlic HUtharror thin rehriM^ ** i> r4« oM TaUtmtu:. I »> 
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SLeikh Kadhim Dojaily, of Baghdad, who has been at tlio School 
for the past five yeais as lecturer in Iraq Arabic, has composed the 
following pMQi aa a farewell to tia frlencli i ■ 







KTIEB IL-OENESI MAQIXU MlLL-LnUDI U MFJSSEU MINN 
PUN r. I’. SA1'I>0N 

There lias been of bte a good deal of activHty in the field of Bible 
traiijilationa into Maltese. Commetidatore A. M. Gnlca has [mbliahed 
in quick succession translations of Proverirs (I9i6), ifccleaiastcs an 
Wisdom (L927), Tobiah (1927), Et^tdesiasticus and the Song of Songs 
(1928), and Job (1929); but all hb translations adopt the spelling of 
the old Xirka Xemia in which the to/appears as C or Ck, nod the ja/ 
ns K, Now, however, Dr. Saydon has come to the eceue with the 
first of the projected series of historical hooks in which, for the spelling, 
he folloR's the system reconimendcd a few yearn since (IS^A) b\ t e 

“ Gommiasion of Maltese Winters ”, 

It is needleas to poiiit out that, to outsiders, Jiildu translations are 
always invaluable inasmuch as “ cribs aro always tn hand in plenty 
whenever the student finds liinvsclf faced by any difficult^, The mwt 
ohviotndy utteful “ orib ” in this case heiiig the Anibic Bible of the 
British ond Foreign Bible Society, 

According to the spelling here used A stands for M/an (? or 
?«/, and the onlv stumbling-block to the English reader is the ure 
of X for i and of j for j/, a« in Ii friVmgVjJ'rii (“ which they had bought ’, 
47'*). The peeiiliaritiee of Multese are plentiftiUy illustmtenl m the 
preaeat translation. For bstance, for the woid bin {a son) there 
ia no Maltihse plural and some other woni bus consequently to be used, 
vet, V, P*HT su. ** 
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KOTEt; AN1> qi^EllIRa 


Jared lived after l>c:getting Enoch tmin mitt gfua ii ttiUd mAicn u 
foiiflf (*' eight hundred years and licgat ttoni and duughtew Agaui, 
though Afnt, in its contracted form ( mi , is eommou enough in Maltese 
composite words, it has long ceased to convey the notion of father ”; 
K dan hu ft ^fMoin miissierhom (“ and this it is that their father spoke 
to them , '19"*), It is possible^ though not likely, that this word 
Miisner stands for the Arabic inu^irirtV, tlic well-known Qurani'i' 
title ^for God, the Sinker, f$haper, Schopferp hut its feminine plural 
miasierijd suggests a foreign iinportation. There are a good many 
contractions in which words, which are separate in Arabic, nm 
tofffther hull ma Mu (“ AU that he had ” ^fen-fa], 46'). Intom tofu 
\i tnejn mUitni marti (“ Ye know that my wife bore me two ”, 
dffn^fi jista txitax dehirli (*' God who can do all things appeared to 
me , 40?}, w Utdiiakomlhom (“ and He clothed them with them ” 
^e, oiwts of akin), A few of the constructions Imve a curiously 
ebmii. ring. Abimeleclt said to Isaac i Let there be an oath bejnietua^ 
icjrnia 11 bejnek (“ hetAVwt us, even betwLvt us and thee ”, 2fP»J, 
on w icli see tlie Hebrew' text and contrast it with the standard 


In the sentence icismi . . . }i jimlmelJtoiH ii-litelea (“ he-gaveordens 
that they-should-lill their sacks ”, the last word is Algeriun 

ra 1 C {t oiigb with a Syriac analogue), and lias much the aamc 
mearnng «s the word Xiora on which see Dazv’s SupptemenL 

2'" *»• 

■k^il W Witk tile trip of the crib—this tronelotioii 

1 The iolno,ive .n<l V.O' 

cdutotL,] Maltor!tl ■ .*** ssptossej end to anyone savi* an 
AHa (“ He said hT ^ M * ««iWcrei Abmm minn 

M dim Orib »»\ • blesseti lie Cod ” M**). Or again : 

1« near to nie,*tLrlnVth^^^^^^^^^ 

45^^J Mhml vet wfiWl j ‘ pl^iJtiren a»c| thy chilrlren'a chil^Jri?ii 

T t ‘r r'■ ?• 

r> subtle, yet nevertheless apparent. 

C. L. D. 




KL D. H, Easy Colloquial Hiuduatniii. For vii^itars and 
newcomers to Fndiap with a few hints on Heallh aod the House* 
hold. Cr- 8VO. Paper- 2/5, posiag'e extras 

ENRIQUEZ.-* Colloquial Yunnane^e. A Survey of the Vun- 
lianese lan^n^, as spoken in parts of the North-Easi Burmese 
Frontier. By Capt. C. M. Enrique:;, f.r.o.s. Demy Bvo. 
Paper covers. F3/4, postage extra. 

A pmctical guide IQ tlie Vunjiafie$e Linj^ujige, spoken in parts el ihc 
Burmese Krei^iien Tenches I he lan^age in a way that is easy and slmpie. 

KISHINSINGH. — Modern Hinduatam Instructor. Second 
Edition Revised and enlargedi Royal Svo- Cloth. 5/S, With 
Military .\ppendix. 8/4, posutg'e extra. 

MACDONALD. — An Easy Introduction to Colloquial 
Bengali tn the Roman Character. Designed for Beginners 

and practical men who have little time for TJtcrary study. Ry 
Jas. Alex. .Macdokai.d and Haki Krlsiina Ganuuli. Crown 
Svo. Paper covers. 3/4^ postag^e extra. 

MOLONY. — Gurkhall Beginner. Compiled by Major A. D. 
Mdlony- Pocket size, 5/-^, postage extra. 

Thiii Ihllc book provtdea tho CjurkhaJi Beginner with an easier and more 
rapid iiielliod of leamiliig Curkhali rhametera .ind sounds Mian imy other 
I realise *o far designed. The aiilhor \& An accompliaiicd GurkhAU li ngiiifllt who 
reeogni74*j( ihnt progriwa hi majileHiig n tanguAge like Gorkhali w'll)^ he Found 
to be much mere rapid if a compulenl knowledge of the PJujnetic Nagari 
Char.actcm ia acquired first df All. 

THACKER’S Pocket Hindustani and Vocabulary. Oblong 
pocket. Cloth. 2/5t postage extra, 

Rc-Uig an ua*y iii^Ehcid (or the newcomer U\ acquire the tauguaifc and iin 
for ihu older rciidciil. Pi. I.— Outlines uf Hindustnui 
And Ctafii^lfiiHd V’at*AbulArj. 1*1, 11, — AlpliahelicAll VnCAhulary- The whols 
Iwiiig repidcrcd iti pliOnpE.ie Romnn L'rdii. 

TURNBULL. Nepali Grammar and Vocabulary. By the 
I site Rev, A. TUHNotu.i., u.a., b.i>. Third Edition. ICdited by 
the Rev, R, KiiAsorH^ ii.m Demy Cloth. 12/5^ po^iinge 

extra. 

TWEEDIE.—Hindustani as it Ought to be Spoken. By J. 

TwRxme, Bengal Chi I Service. Filth Edition. Revised. Crown 
Bvo. Sewed. 3/4i postage extra. 

Tw^ci-hIiVh " MifiduK|.aEii as it Ought Eo be Spoken " is ditwgEipd spedAHy liS 
msel llte w.inEs of new Ami'Als |i.> whom a kTtjUwkdge of ihfr writUm eharaerter 
ts not ^-sstmElal. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 , Cr«d Laae, London. 
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PAPEHy CONTHIHUTED 

MlRZA MUHA2JMAD IJAYnili DUGIILAT ON THE 
HA It AT SCirOOD OF FAJNTEllS 

By- T* W. Ahsoi.u 

\r U8L111 hbtoTians have put on recfml Htich scanty and inmillioii-nt 
^ *' materials for the hiugraphies of piiiute« t hat any fn'sh lu forma¬ 
tion deserves attention, esi^eially if H is provided by a ‘^>itenii«rar)^ 
of the painters in question. The folio wing extracts fniiii i e « T^u- 
Htishidi have hitherto escaped notice; the Persian text of this 
intervsting work has not yet ficen printed, and these ,>^ges were not 
included in the abbreviaUHl translation which Sir E. Deiiiaon oss 
published in tS05, But ho recently drew my attention to them, am 
kindly placed at tny disposal two lllSS. of the test in his private 
possession, and, further, revised and amended my translation ; to 
hiH erudition are due whatever merits it nuiv 

In addition to the two MHS- abttve mentionctl, 1 cuiisiilterl one in the 
Imba Omce Library (Xo 39 (Ethe 2448). foil. inS -th) and two m the 
British Muaenm (Or. ITiT, foU. 152fr-4; and Add. 24.<I,MI, folk 
133-#), There ara variants in the text provided by these five 
M.SS., hut they are of little importance, as they appear generally to 
arise from carelessness on the )JJrrt of one or other of the wn^s. 

The author, MTrsa Mabammad I.laydar, is Uv well-known a 
personage to require any notice here ; suffice it to say tbat^^ e I ve 

VOL, FAHT IV- 
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bftwt^en A.fj+ liSOO and 1551 ^ and waa th.'m oontemjwran" with most of 
tlie artiati! to whom lie refers. His uiterest in thoJii |mibably din.’ 
to the fac't (nieiitioned by his coinubi^ Babiir) that llirita yaydfir 
himself ailded tbe ciiltivatloii of the art of painting to his othir 
sccDiiiplisliinents, having been (as he hiniaelf tells us) a pupil of 
Mawl^ia Darvlflh Mu^mmad. 

PithUf^rs. — l^hiLh MazafFar is the son of Master Mansur, in the 
reign cif Sultiiu Abu Sa^id lie (Mansur) i^^as unsurj^assedp he Ls a mash r 
in his art ; he has a delieate, fine brush, and no other painter's 
has ever attained the same delicacy, with the eacceptioii of that of 
bhah Mu^ffar [ hut he was somewhat more ref resiling (as an artis^t) 
in that his strokes were firmer, Bui Shah Muzaflar siir])nssed huii in 
many respects^ lot be had an exieeedingly delicate brush, so cisftu and 
refined and rnaturtd that the eyes of all beholders were aniaKed. 
died at the age of twenty-four. During hja lifetime he eoinplottil oigli^ 
group pictures (j.e. large; coinfjositionK)p and some [jersons 
emiiipka of bis pii ami ink drawings. The maators of this art hold 
him in very high esteem. 

Bihziifl. As a jhainter he is n ma&torp though he does not come up to 
Shah Mu^ifTar in delLciicy of touch, but Ilia brush b firmer and he 
surfjJissos him ill his prelirtiijiary sketches and liia grouping of Ms figurcjj- 
Toan earlier period belongs iQiwajah *Abd aPHayy who live^l under 
the I^aqiins of the house of HSlagttp who w-ere ruleia of 'Irin^ li* 
the belief of these artiste that he wn^ a saint, imd bi tbc end ho repented, 
am w c^\cr he couhl lay ids bands upon any of his own works he 
was lei t im off or hunit them ; conHcqucntly exceedingly few of his 
works can now be found. He is unrivalled in purity and delicacy and 
o ^ rus , indcerl in all the ehameteristiea ol the art of paLntuig. 
Aiter Mwajah Alxl aldfayy come Shah Mupaffor and BLhzad, and 

tk f there Mis b€?en none like them. Both 

of the two latter enjoyed the patronage of Mir ^Vli Shir.^ 

come^Pftr t b a pupij of BihzM and bia works 

eome near to those of Bih^d, but in this ntyle (of painting) any e-xj^rt 

^ original designs are more uasymnietncah 

i . ° 'Ali. (.!«) a impil „1 Ba..i.l: li, bn..h 

1°' “ "T “"P“l i“*" 

anj trud. conipar^d with tho«. of Qs«i,„ -ait 


t m no 

finbh 


• l,i^ «d ^ s.,«. 


^firzA (f>b« I^Lk 





ON THE It A* AT SCHOOL OF PAlNTEtW 


GTS 


Mawlsna Mimk Saqqish. IIu is one of the man els of the age, ami 
he is the master of Bihzad. Hia origmal design arc more mature than 
those of Bihzad. though his finish is not equal to that of Bihzad. But 
he had to do all his work when he was not actually in attendance on the 
Mirzi/ cither ou journeys or at the court , cither m the house or ui the 
open air; consequently he was never able to settle down to work in 
his studio and stick to his easel [lit. P&pet)- It is somewhat esira- 
onlinary that In spite of bis ooeupatitms be used to engage in vanous 
kinds of athletics that arc the very reverse of i>ainting and drawing, 
and used to practise many violent exercises, such as wrestling and 
boxing, whereby he gained a reputation. It is strange indeed that 
he should have combined the painting of pictures with activities of 


this kind, , . 

Another master is I5iiba IfijL He had an expert bnish m 
but his original designs were unsymmetricaL Throughout the whole 
of lyiuriisiui he is inimitable in sketching desipis and drawing in 
charcoal. There is a story that in a certain gathering, in order to show 
off (his skill] he drew fifty circles and a half, which were exartly like 
those nmdc hy a |j 4 vir dl oompaifWM'Si. there dot» hair s j erence, 

big or Hioall, butw^ri'ii them. t i 

Master Shaykh Ahmad, brother of Baba y/iji, and Mawlaaa 
and Master IJusam al Diu the poignanl-maker, and Mawlana 
all these are skilled masters and no one of them is superior to the other. 

Mulla YQsui is a pupil of Biktod ; he can work bo rapidly tha in 
ten days he can finish what it would take those maalera one moot 
to do : but he has not such an agreeable brush as those mastera , is 

gilding 13 superior to his [laint ing. 

ilawlana Darvfsh Mukvmmad, who is my master, is a pupil of 
Shah Muzaflar ; he has no equal in fineness of bmsh, nay he has even 
suniassed Shah iIu?afTar. But he is not so symmetrical or expert or 
refined, and ho ia apt to make very crude strokes. He once drew a 
picture of a man on homeback, lifting up a lion on the point of a javelin ; 
the whole of it only covere the surfnxre of a single grain o nee. 

There are a great many (other) painters, and so many of them are 
masters arid proficient in their art that it is unpossi e to gi'e 

a<s<5(>iint i>f them alL -i' ■ 

Tkr Korlien in OoM.—VW i> a martci in giWms. I»t fci» 

better tbu. hie gildiag. Tie i. • papU »< 


* l^r IJiwarn MiniU 


wbd Tubai in tifcril fr&m 1470 to 1506. 
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gripped hh ni»ei«r. Mail'll a Ma^fld waa a better gilder than Yhi, 
and lie had planned an e?cee«ding|y delicate preface (of a manuscript} 
for Mirza Sul^au Hasajm, but it remained incompletep though he ha<i 
worked upon it for aeven years, 

• ♦ t 

In that period there were many workers in gold, but the only masters 
among them were the two that have already been mentioned.-^ 




IIA SANTIS ABB AH AND THE ASSASSINS 


By Lauhenck Lockhart 

(I’LATKK VII ASU VUI) 


l >liRSl.\ h»s (in many occasions priKlnctd njaiarkablB hcresiarchs, 

^ several of wliom havT: exen^atJ an inHuetice extending far 
beyond the boundaries of that country. One of the must notable 
of’tbeae beiesiaTobs is Hasau-i-SabbTih, the Isma'li! propagandist 
and founder and first Grand Master of the Assassins, 

Hasan-i-^abbah was bom at Ray, In Northern Persia; the exact 
date of hLs birth is unknown, but, as far as can be Eathered, it was 
in A,tj. 1052 or .a. in I0u3. Though claiming Hiiuyaritic anccstrvV 
Hasan was bfrth by birth-and upbringing a Persian, and belonged, 
during his earlier years, to the ShFa Sect of the TiieKe, 

Manv and varied ate the stories mid legi>nds regarding Hasan a 
life and iharacter. Owing to the almost total destruction of tha 
Assafisins' books and records at Aianuit after the capture of that 
fortress by the Mongols in a,d. 1257, our infonimtion in regard to 
Ijasan is largely derived from hostile soutccb ; as t^n be readily 
imagined, these soureea are not free frotiii bias, Ibmi l-Atliir, in is 
r«'r7i-/nf'f-Mja«, states tliat Ibisaii was intelligent and skilled iti 
magic, mathematics, airtrononiy, »niJ other branches of leanimg. ^ 

We have to-day only onefiource of wliatmay be styled “ fnenflly ^ 
information respecting Ijlasaa'i-Habbiili, When Alaiid-Din Ata 
ilalik-i-JuvainI, tlic well-known author of the 
ordered bv bis patron Hfllakii Khiin, after the caiiturc of Alamut. 
to csamiiie the .^ssiibsiiis’ library then-, and to destroy all heretical 
Works, be uulv preserved one book. This book was a biogiapi} o^ 
ilssan-i-Sabbfdj, entitled the J<aiyi(i(T^A(-i~^ 0 idna, of which .Iwvmrii 
made considerable use when compiling that jxirtion of his history w ic 
coticeTm HiiaJsiii an<l the 

According to the Stiftfi/amAf, as quoted by Ju%'iiinT, l.laimu was of 
a very atudious di»ijositioii when a boy, being llrnily re-solvcdjmm the 
early age of seven to become ft lennied man. W hen aged 11, , asun 
came under the influence of an Isma'llT (iu t or propagandist iiamci 


■ Hia grncwtkjjO is jrivm in ihe « Wl™ 


01 




OiJ^ o; o; ij^’ 

> s™ rs'riWpf’f-jrftiwiI (Ciwrn wlitten «f A.a. 1^01 b toI. s. p. 151 
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Amir Durrobj but^ ftlthough the JatitT sqcceftbHi in cotjAiderably 
fihaking IjlasflJi'H r&ligkjiis cfonrictioiis, did not abandon tlit^ 

bvct of the Twelve snd join that of the Seven until after he hatl under¬ 
gone a Bev^m ilJneaa. Thia event took place m the vear -ISt 
(a.d. 1071). 


'W e now come to the legend—for it can be nothing more—of how 
IJaaand-^bbah, 'Umar Khayyam, and the Nj?^nu'l-Alulk, wh^jes 
fellow students at Xjshapflr^ made a nolenin vow thatt should anyone 
of the three subaeqiiently achieve succeRs, he would befriend tit- 
other two,^ The Niriiinu'l-Mulk wn^ the tiret to aucctjed in life, he, 
iH well known, becoming A-iAiir to the Seljuq Sultan Arslan. It in 
neiated that both Xmar Khayy'am and Ifas^ui-i-^bbai^ then cani^^ 
to the Jii^tnu bMulk and reniindEd him of their True to bi^ 

promise^ the Ni^inu"bMiilk ofiered *TJinar Kliayyain tbegoveniorijliip 
uf Nfidiapru- ; 'Uriiiir, howin'er, being a philo^pher and a mnn of 
sense j R^ked instead for a |x‘nAiunj which was granted to hiiiL Th^^ 
Xi?5amul4Iulk then turned U> Hasan-i^^bbah and offered him th^^ 
govemoreliip of Ray or of lafahan, yaain, having high CT ambitions, 
^fused, but aaked for a jiost at the Court, hoping, it is aaid, to become 
»izier hiiuiiclf in dm* oouiuc. 


Proh'ssor Browne has shown eonclitsivciy that the story of the 
thrre schoolfellows’ vow can have no Iwsis in fact, since the NipLmu l- 
*|,'_^*** * niuch older man than either ‘Umar Khayyam or Hasan -i- 
.^hhiili.® It is curious, however, that this story shoVld ai.iJear in the 
^r^vzasht. 

^V]lBt« \er mav be said re^nling the Nlshapur lei^cl, there ia 
n-asontocioubtthatthe Nisaniu l-llnllt did bidriend Hasan -i-fiahbah 
and pv, !,„» . p», at .h. Court AuHorttiea, how.;,,. JiWr u to 
o**tirtrt agboeqiuuitly. wuno avorriag tjiat l^aMin, having by 
irawa. of to abiluira, ubiaineil ii.«n.n» ovav th. Sultnn. .irivavouiwl 
to o« ,1. .Ni,irt,.-|.Mu|k tom hi. itoUioo ot Vi*r 
m, 1 Otbom .w. to rt., Kiton l-Mullt, noticing 

ftoan kIi Ptotigb waa making bcoun. ulann.d tot 

.li-ctrtlitcd bin. in tb. 

.J~ Oi th. Sultan by n.™. . 1 . ,H.k, A|| to can 1. «ud for certain 


Arwwdiiia to the Aig»«atoi|. L I • r* ^ ^ 

j"** ^ j Cf^A* tjit 4-^1 ..<*. f' if' 

* I'iir 1>tofr«ar !(»«:..' - t Jj* ^ 'l-o j*- 

KbajySm » to (be Jnnnivl 

' I8U9, p. 409. 
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j» tTiat some event ocCUfred which forced yasiin to leave the Court and 
converted his former benefactor the Xiaimu'l'Mulk into bis 
implacable foe. 

After his enforced departure from the Court, ITasan spent two years 
studying Tsma^lJl doctrine at Isfahan under Ka'ia Ahu'l-Fadl. One 
day Le signiiic4uitly rexTiarlii^d to hin t^achcTi H«d I but two reliable 
friends, I would overthrow this kingdom." * This remark greatly 
alarmed Ra is Abu l-Fftdl who, feanrtg for Hasan's reason, began 
ti^ating him for insanity, giying him sjx^ial souib and dishes suitable 
for strengthening the brain.* Perceiving hu^ object, [.lasau deemed it 
expedient to leave Isfahan, and proceeded by easy stages to Egy'pt, 
where he arrived in a.d. 11)78, 

By reason of his Ismii'iii beliefs, Hasan was vrell received at Cairo, 
and vras treated with marked favour by the Fatimid Cali|ih 
al-Miistan^ir. It is .said by some writers that Hasan received so many 
iN nefits at the hands of the Caliph, that the courtiers became jealous, 
and eventually forced him fo leave the country. However that may 
be, ilasaud-^abbah returned to Persia in a.d. lOfit), and thefeaftef 
travelled extensively through Khurasan, Transoxiana, and even, it 
is said, Kashgar, preachiug his " Xew Propaganda in fayour of 
al'Miistansir and his son 

By degrees l^asan gathered a number of adherents about him, and 
so laid one of the foundations for the carrying out of liia great scheme, 
namely the fnnnation of the Order of the Assassins, 'Vt hen the idea 
of forming this Onler first occurred to Ijasan and wliat were his real 
motives will j)robably never be knoyim with any degree of exactitu c. 
It is iMissible that Ilasaii had the germ of the idea in his mind when 
he made the remark which so alarmed Rais Aim l-Faijl, as for is 
motiy'es, personal ambition and desire for reyenge on his encmits 
probably formed jiart, at any rate, of them. The neirt step Hasan 
took was the acijuisitlon, Bomctiincs by force, but more often y 
pitrsuasioii and guile, of a number of strong places to serse as basis 
for his forces, Hasan began by winning over to his ideas the goyeniors 


vcraoiti 


,.4n«lWtl.h Mwiwfi'. (Gibt, vuJ. 1. p. 517: 

3 j. „ .jOr j,) MTfkhwAad jpvw n «nirwh«l dlff^Trnt 

ion tbp ivbui^ t 'AJ-* ij JJ } 

‘ SomP ,wmty ««« I«tXwhc« R«'« .Atupul o« a vmi to 

«n, tbp Uttp/wid to hini " Which ot Ei, mo W*1 ™t of hiB »a« t AwJ ttWth 
i *iu,. Anil fMtIi with HftffiwT Thmi 
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of the castles of Girdkuh and Tiirshiz ■ m a.ei. 483 (a,d. 1090) he 
appeured before the castle of Alamut, which ia aitiiat4xl in very 
nioiintaiiiqus country some 5(k uiilca north-north-east of the town of 
QazvTn. 

According to the legcntl (which, with acirne variationSp is iti.1! 
current in those pirts), Kiisun^ when he came to AlatiiQtp offere^l thi^ 
Governor, a iniui of the nninc of Mrthdl, a large sum of money (it is 
wild to have been 3,1100 dinar#) for ** the space of giounil covertd by 
nn ox-hide The ymiple Oovemor^ daj^lcd by the apparent lavfishnt'-- > 
of the offer, gladly accepted Hasan^s terms, w^hereupon the latter, 
having obtained an ox-hide, cut it into uamnv strips with which he 
proceeded to encirclf? the fL>rtTes4i, Hasan then <lema 4 jdei:l, and, whot 
in more,, priicuretl itw luiiidiag over to himself. 

The Kadkhuda or Headman of J^hiiturkhAn, a village a /cw tnih-^ 
from AlaniOt, gave me a floiiiewhst different version of the ston- 


According to him, there was no fortress in existence when JJaisai] i- 
^bhah first came to Alanidt, Ikying stnick with the extraordinary 
natural strrmgth of the rock and the very mountauiuus country 
Hurmundiiig it, Hasan determiik'd at all costa to become posseaaSfcd 
of it and to build a castle thereon. The next step was to find the 
owner of the n>ekt and to strike a lairgaiii with him ; this tumed out 
to be much easier than f^osan Lad unticifj^tod^ for when he met tb' 
owner he f{jiin<l him to be an ignumnt [leasant. Tliciydtito 
ws. quick to notice that the man, who wa^ carrying a heavy bad 
on his back, was too stiipifl to think of putting it do^Ti on the 
g^mid whilst coiUT^rsing. thereupon thought of the ruse of 

the ox-hide and successfully jmt it into practice, 

ough accounts differ as to the maniiier in wluch Hasan obtaimd 
„t Akaffl, biM„ricul u, .hat tha.. 

, - I'clor&hoinl, The cattle lit MHid to have bt-'i-n 

Zu'J'i*'} in A.IJ. tM».‘ 

tlunng the n igi, of nl-Mutnwakkil. 

of the“kir‘f ot .\]«r«ut «* • One 

Andino this I ' t * on the site of the fortreM and, 

a jj lice of strategic importance, he ortlerwl a 


vl ^ J' 

Op «i.. voL I, p. 13,y 


p. as?, .aytt that AIamuI 
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CMtlo t<i be built there forthwith. ** And he csU«l it ‘ Alub Mut 
[sieV anti the meanius of thin iti the laiigiuipe of DAilam is The 
Erie’s Teaching’*.* Manv writere, Pereiiui as well aa European, have 
translated the name as "The Eagle's Xest”. but, although ^e 
situation of the fortreji* certainly well merits such a term, t im 
inte-qjrtt^tioii cannot ^ n3 PrufesfttFr Bcowto lias - justi e 

on etvmologtcal grounds. " Alub ” (-J^)»» good Persian for an cagfe, 
while "AmOt" pyA) w a diftlect form of “Amfikht” ( 

iiicanmg “ t-eaching or " to teach 

The hLstorian Hamdifllah Slvistaiifi has dnivm attention 
enrious fact that, if one gives to each letter in the full name of Alub 
Aniut its numerical value in Arabic, the total amounta to iSA, which 
is, as we have seen, the year in which yasan-i-Sabbab o tain 
pufilSeBsioD of the places,® 

It is said that Hasan once havuig ensconced himselt in Alamut, 
never left, it until the ilay of hU death in A.n. 1121, Udng uccupi^ ui 
drawing up the rules and tegiilations of his Order and in writing 

religious works,* ^ ^ ’ *i ■ 

ya.san, however, waa not allowed to siiend all bis time in ttus 

IH'HC^sful luauiier, aa he was soon ealletl uiion to defend Alaiiiut against 
a force w'hieh the NifhniuT-Hnlk sent against him. This tiroiy c o«c y 
liesk'ged the fortress, but llasaii was not unduly iH.^rturl^. and now 
made use of the terrible w<*ai>on which he had dc^. ischL^^ ^is was e 
special emissary of the Assassins termed the Fida i or c 
Self^crificing One ", Avbo, as will be seen Indow. not only earnjsl 
them their name,* bat also their terrible reputation, yasan, m o er 
to relieve the pressure, determined to strike, not at the >ie^ng 
army itself, but at his chief atlvcrsary, the Ni^aniu 1-iIulk. ^ ^ 

was acconUngly disjiatched who, afUr penetrating the^ cnemj in , 
maife his way to the place where the Xiaiiinn 1-Mul ■ t en was. 
DisgnUing himsell as a religious mystic, the FidaT stabbed the ap. 


• ITiia u evidently a mbprinl (»r " Alnh Amut ’* jT). 

• -Wl ^ JLJi ^U. .liMj. 

j* c. j f ' * J M 

* fuur t p-.. 

» pi, iyU in Arabic. The Fer»l«l form givsa nbove) it 

* See TWt* 1! cm p. 
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deaths thcTcby thromTBg evejfytbmg into cx)iifiis!oiL bjkI 
causing the siege of Alamiit to be 

Before proceeding further with the history of 
and tbe Order, it will be as well to give a brief account of the oompo^i- 
tion of the latter^ and to describe in some detail the terrible Kde U 
and the manner in which they were trained^ 

At the head of the Order was the Chief PrtJimgandist or Giati l 
Master (tbe DaTd-Du‘afcthe first of whom waa, of course, ^asi^c - 
i'^ibhtth. Under the Grand Master were a uimiber of “ Greater 
Propagandists ” whom Profosaor Browne w'cll likens to bishop* 
each being in charge of a dLatrict, Under these ** bishopa " were th^^ 
ordinary Propagandists. All theee grades were fully initfotcd into 
the doctruic and nijTtenes of the Order (it is to be noted that in 
point of jwrtual doctrine there was probably little or no difiereii'i ' 
between it ajid the onlina ry lama ill iSect), ikdow^ the Propagandi^^ ' 
were the RafiqA (“ Oonipuniona and the Laaiqs {** Adherents 
grades which were only partially initiated. After the T^iqs came thi 
Fidii Is who were, if we may go put it, the Assassins jxir ei^elkneCr 
These Fide Is were entirely imuiitiatcd into the mysteries of the 
Order, but were nevertheless most carefully trained for the difficu]? 
arul highly dangerous parts that they would have to [day. 

Extraordinary bravery', unflagging determination, and endlcj^.s 
patience were essential qualities of the Fidals. If need arotK'. 
would wait for months or even years for the opportunity to strike. 
If one attempt at asaassmation failed, another would be made; further, 
since death had no terrors for them, their murders were often per- 
in the most public and spectacular manner A-«! a result, 
t e I aiH seldom sur^ivtd their victims, button the other hand, 
e o t o^ whom they were orderrd to slay ever escaped their fate^ 
ladui being a notable exception^ 

• it Toaj be asked, did JJa,‘mn4-^libah and Ids suocesflors 

peasaftts and mountain folk, from wliojii the FidaTs 
t/^'Wniited, with tliis plieiiomenai courage *nd 
(In this qnestba, one amnot 

to be enel ^ ^ Master] Imd caused a certain valley • • * 

beautiful Zt ever was ^Zlued”*“tb TZ 

were en>i>»ivr1 i every varictv of fruit. Sn it 

' !l imvibons and pakces the most elcg^int that eau 1» 

**« surra ,y,^, Traa.ktk«). ,,L 1. p. 150 
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imagined!. . . . Atid there were funnels too, flowing freely with 
wine and milk and honey and water j anil nimibcre of laiiies and of 
the most beautiful damaeb in the world, who could pUy wdJ on all 
riionner of inatruments, and sang most svfeetly, and danced in a 
tnanner that it waa charming to heboid. For the Old Ifait ^ desired 
to make his people [i.e. the Fida fe] believe that this was actually 
Paradise. So he hud fashioned it after the description that Mahommet 
gave of his Paradise. . . . And sure enough the Saracens of those 

jiarta believed that it ww* Paradise J 

“ For no roan was allowed to enter the Garden save those whom he 
intended to be Lia .^shiRhia.^ He kept at bis Court a number of the 
youths of the country', frem 12 to 2(1 years of age, such as had a t^te 
for soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales about PaiailUe, just 
as Mahoimnet had b^en wont to do, and they beliewil in him just aa 
the Saracens believe in Maliommet. Then he would introduct them 
into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, having first made 
them drink a certain jjotion [hashish J* which cost them into n ecp 
sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in, So when ej 

awoke, they found themselves in the Garden . , . a plat* so 

that they deemed it was Paradise in very truth. J^d the ladies an^ 
dantsclft dallied wHh them to their heart s conteiit . . * sod ^it 
their own good w'ilJ they never would have quitted the place. 

“Sow this Prince whom wc call the Old One kept bis court m 
grand and noble style ; and made those simple hilldolks about 
believe firmly that he was a great Pri»phet. And when he uontei one 
of his iVshishin to send aw'ay on any mission, he would cause a 
[otion ... to be givea to one of the yoiithii in the garden, am t 


* The OtiuiJ Miiiuer ihi> Or^fcr ws* rti W i" Arebif ^ 

■TtlsJ Of ■ tThW of the H(.unt«n This title wM mulTTHr 
" •' Old Man of the Mtmntaili owing to ihr AraMi 

" rhjrf** having Ihe ji«Nin<liTy ntraning of " old miUi . ! 

aierriy irfema ai such to ihf Orand of the ^ al AlnOliil. 

tW *efo Hmbabl,. unnwa™ of the exhteiu*of th« nwl h«d rf the thiter 

* . . , irenr which our .vnl * ‘ :.T «hiet 

tlw At«bic wool ofjiuhkhiyjan” (jjXijl-) « ' Tslw™ «f ^ 

«i»we the foUowen <pI JNIJuian-i-^sbbah vefO often <«DmL fHcrtX ■ “ "* 

i^c'rrvd to them U ” MiB^iidA ^ VifU'k wu 

* It nin,t not ho ouppooed ihst the hotff-ol u^ of b«hwh ^ 

' ni'tM^god or evt-n |icniiitted. Thi' rev^ree itm ^ proUMy 

Pnrqliaj^ proprftijH of iht iini|; i^tiH a ir}xiy gu*nkd liec *1 ll)« dnue 

^‘•'Si Si ,-S 

vould, hjr raniing Ustle««neM olwl liinguor. have peetiretf 1 

Vhich it waa Wlihed ^iculoflv to doveiDp tbe f idaTft, 
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hinl him canitfl into hln Palace* So when the young man awoke, 
he Eoiind hiniseif in the Caatlc ; whereat he waft not over well pJeaS' ^L 
He was then conducted to the Old Mnn^s ptusence, and bowed bchrra 
him with great veneration, as believing himsjclf in the preaence of ft 
true Prt^phet. The Prince would then Hftk whence he had conio, and he 
would reply that he had ronie from Paradise ! and that waft eXftcMv 
as Jkhumniet had described It in the This, of coiirse, gav^' the 

others who fttood by, and those who had not been admitte*]. fhe 
greatest deftire enter therein* 

So when the t>ld Man wontd have any Prince slain, he wotdd 
pay to such a youth : Mhi thou and s lay so-and -bo ; and when thou 
retiimest my Angels shall liear thee into Paruilise? &> he cans^d 
them to believe , and thuH then.* wag no order of his that they would 
not affront any ptril to execTite, for tlie great desire thc,v ha^i to pt 
Mrk into that Panuffse of his. And in this maimer the Old One got 
iB people to murder anyone whom he de.^jred to get rid of,^ Thii^f 
too, the great dread that he inspirccj nil princes withal, made them 
become his tributariefl/" 

The ulxjve deiimjitioii hi not a|to|p;thef oomjct * Whiit 
npptntd \viu[ thttt thu Gmnil hiiving s«l<?ctol Bomf yimtli-'* 

o« accuiuil of thi'ir phyRirul htnosii, fij^hting auulitii'ti uod 
<; anicti'r, woijtd thuiii to » fuajit, J>itiririg th*' Iwiriqiiet ho wotil'f 
■ ngngi t tin in oorvvtrKation, Having that he had it in his jjowt-r tu 
^ port |>erBoi]ji tti Paradiiip. (||^ name tiiiie he would ciios»' 
iinftr " their knowiedge, to lie drugged w-ith huahlsh. 

n^osciouR, the youths would lie rorri«l from tho CsBtIo to tfie 

bv JllCo 'ptatr'drtll"'’'"" T descrilB'^i 

“Puro.iia 4.1 * of their pteoBunt sojourn U' 

taken bacL’ W drugged with hashish uiul 

their seruies in^theTLrt T they should 

the nn-KPTii^ t 4 i, ^here they had been drugged^ and in 

t dTi,: "If ’!>' -'-i ‘"f" 

’ Th. they kiul never left kini, hut that he huh 

tfauM poMonsii**^. oir knivn which were 

dJ JU i; , ■ L . ^ *’• snd ^ 

* m/j- 

J» ccHhimMl, tnjt It HTVBwrs PrlTOTlliil olmnTmticn W for M AlomS* 

the Motmtom, |i li„ r»f Ibe euttni ii| the Okl Sion 

the Auunim ihu ocip *„ l »» di«cOT*r which ot (Iw fiuiny furt rw^ ^’f 

FfUnptonV Tnhfi^tinn 'f J. f: FVni&rr'i [ninxluclian to John 

Lofldoci. J&iO.) r^mm, o/ 
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ftllowed their spirite to enjoy n foretaste of the joj’a of Pnr^ise whither 
he could at aiiv time cause them acimllff to be tn«is|iort«l, aa a ruw:ord 
for services prfurnied. The Grand ibu*tar would then give them 
oiders to go on some iiniitlerous miHeionf promiaing them transporta 
tion to Pamdise if thov succeeded. He further asatired them that, 
if by any chance they lost their lives whilst endeavouring to carry out 
their mission, they would go straight to Paradm. Thus in cither ease 
the Fkla'is were assured of the fulfilment of their desire. 

That thia system was effective the record of the A-saassina well 
and iiiany ore the inatancea that could be tBj^natft 

courage and ctmtampt of death shown by the Fidais. * 
sufficient t 4 , mention here but a few of their di'etls, in order to show to 
what an extraonliuarv pitch their valour and aeal were raised, 

Doringthe Grand Mastership of‘Ala’u’cbDin. Orkhan, the Governor 

of Khurasan, having devaatated villages and lands belonging to the 
.Assassins, was killetl bv three Fkta’is just oiitsule Gatija. The Fula is 
then nished into the town, brendishiiig their hlootlstainwl daggCTs and 
shouting “ AlaVd-Dln I *AhVu-d-Dlii !their intention being 
to seek out and slay the Vizier, Sharafo 1-^lulk. They failed, *■ 
to find the Visder, anti met their eiul at the liandsof the mhabituuta, 
who hurleil stones at them from the roofs of their houses. 

Marino Saiiuto relates that Henry, Count of Chaiiipagne, the 
titular King of Jerusalem, when on a visit to the Grand Master ot 
the Svrian branch of the jiVasassiiw, was walking one day w it i ii.s 
host iii the grounds of the latter's ci«tlc. Pointing to some youths 
seated on tiie top of a high tower, the (I rami Master reuuir "ct t la c 
was sure that no Chriatiaiia were as oliediont to their princes ^ were 
his followem to himsidf. He thereupon marie a sign to the youths, two 
of whom irameiliately leapt from the tower and were .lashed to pieces 
at the foot. The Granrl Master then offerer! to onlur the remaining 
youtliH similarly to immolate therasclves, hut the Count of ( liampagne 
said that lie hml had proof enough of their ubt^ilicnce, which was, he 
frankly ivimitteil, grealer than that of his ow-n subjects, 

Kven the parents of the FiduTs lielicvctl it to Isi an honour for theu 
sons to In? employed us such, ami, above all, to sacrifite their vts m 
the performance of their duty. Once, when a Firla'I liad nianagKi ta 
return safelv to his home after accomplishing a perilou.s mission m the 
course of wliich liis companions liacl ]>erislK!d. his mother actually 
out off her hair and blaebemd her face, deeming it n ilmgrufe that her 
eon Ahoiilcl have survived. 
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The did not always kill tlieir oppdiitnt^ ; after a fimep 

when the dread Initpiied bj their terrible deeds had bocaitie 
a mere threat would often suffice to axkswer their purpcnaed. For 
example^ when Sultan San jar w'ajs conductinp a campaign against the 
Assfksijibs^ he awoke in his tent one morning to find a dagger cmbcildedi 
in the groimd lieside binj, Shortlir afterwards the Sultan ieceiv<‘ 2 s 
note from ^asan-i-IJabbah seating, ** Had w'c not been well-dispO'^?^ 
toward^! thee^ we might have plunged the dagger into thy heiirt 
instead of into the groimd,*’ Almost immediately afterw^irds, 
Muhammad, Sanjar's brother, was mysteriously slain, so the Sal^j^ 
deemed it expedient to make Iita peace with such dangerous enennss^ 
A similar experience l>efell N^uru'd-Dln^ the Amir of Aleppo. whcTi 
fighting Against the Syrian Assassins. loike Sanjar^ 
judges! discretion to be tlie better part of valour^ and abandoned the 
campaign. 


On another occasion, the celebrated [mam Fiifchru’ 




- ■''-■-I vMt\. 111141111 J7ili.hLLrUi 

lb onkT to wfotc u ckftrge that he vas wcretlv an Isma'Jli. be^aa 
openly to ciuae tlinni fitiij the .\suissinfl. 

Not long afterwards a nowcomer joined the infikA of lilit di#i‘ipl^' 
and soon showed hinwelf to be one of the most attentive and himl- 
woitiiig of Ids pupils, Qijg day, however, the new pupil entettnl the 
Imiinrs hoiifio when the latter was alone, and, unahealhing a lonp 
dagger, informed him that he wan ui reality a FirUl* He then 
threaten^ the startled Imam with instant death unless he swore a 
mmt solemn oath to alstain in future from guming the 
The sight of the FidaVs dagger held menacingly aloft speetlily iiid(«^^* 
e nmm to swear the iwjuirec] oath. The Fida*I thereupon sheatlH'd 
« agger, and handed the Imam 300 pieces of gold, saying that, whi!« 

rt'gard to the utterances of the vulgar, he feared 
effect of anjtyng adverse to him and his order tliat such a leaiw'^l 
atrnm (■ Say , since it would great.!v influence his hearer!' 

ilr- >-«ve: after promising iJ-o 

notirmi rV ‘y if he would hci'p his oath. It was subsequeatly 

the Assaasih ^ ^ his eustomary cursas against 

“ One mus/ ’ rcplie^- 

nncl pointed f"^ ftrgwmcijt* arc too conviacinp 

atrcncthi-nTu” winch cnablol the Assassin* t* 

la the f and extend their power in the early (lays. 

P tej the Scljuq Empire waa thrown into a state of 
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chaoa nft^r J^ath of ifallkshah ^ by reason o( tbe gtrufigle for the 
fiiicccflaioii bctwtfon hin sons Barklamti ami MiihanimjiJ ; this 
L'fi^ctivclv pn;vtnt 45 fl for aome time any furthep attempts being made 
to evict the Aaaassiiis fiom AlamOt and their other stmnghohls. 
Secondly* the outbreak of the Cnisailes in Ut97, gave yawm-i- 
^abhilh an excellent opportunity to fish iii troubled waters* He 
immediately despatched emisiiaricsi to Syria w^hOp after gaining many 
part bans amongst the Isma^ilis there and seiring a number of mountain 
fortreasefl, establLshed the Syrian branch of the Order to which some 

reference has already been made. 

It was perliaps fortunate for llaaain-i-^bbah and his followorB 
that the Cniaadea began at this juncture, for the fcimome deeds of 
the Assasabis, together with their heresyt caused pious Mnslmts to 
hold them in particulfir abhorrence ; had the Mubnmmadaii world not 
been so preoccupied with the C'ni&inles, it is probable that it w'oiild have 
undertaken a serious and conccrtetl jiAud againat the A8Siissi*is and 
would doubtless have completely overwhelmed them. xVs it was, the 
/Vssassins did not always liave niatters their own their castle 

of Dirii-bKiih near 4fahrm was raptured in 1107. its govemor Ihn 
Att>^b l>eing crucified and his foliow^ers put to the sword* 

Uinler the first two Buccessors of ^asand-ijohbah, Ilmturg-limJd and 
his son Muhammad^ the same ruthless policy w'sis continued^ maay 
notable people* including two of the ‘Abli^id Caliphs, abilustursliid 
and his auccesaor^ al-Rushid bi^Uahp being killed by the Fida la* hen 
Muhamm^rs son, IWu, known as llasau ^da dhiferihi's salam. 
grew up. he gave out, during his fatheris lifetime, that he was m reality 
the son of Nj^r ibn Mu&tanftir, aud gathered together some adherents. 
He w:aa+ howwor* Jscvcrely admonished by his father and forced to 
declare in public that what he had said was untrue. ^Nevertheless, 
after Muhammaers death in I IfiS. Hasan, on liecomuig Grand ^Master, 
announced that he was the promised Imam. ^ 

In nm E^hidu^d-Dln Sinau, a friend of ffasan ^ala dhibrihi^a- 
salam, liccamc Grand Sinister of the Syrian branch of the Ass(^infl+ 
By his ascetic life and his or ** miracles , Koshuin il-Din 

attained a great ascendency over his followerK, anti thi^ fact, together 
with his able leadcralJpp enab1e<l him to become intlependent of the 
Grand Master of Alaraut. The latter, after vainly surnnioning 

* Mii.UkjJ)Ah Tnry uuikklJx iti IfW-i. A few Wwk* iJlci- tlw murdiT dE Iba 

hy the AiWMLtH*, Hud mnny asiipwled Ihftt he hoJ h«U paiaaiipd 

hy ihi'jn. 
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Hdfifajdu'd-Dm sfivemi timea to submitt went to the length cf 
despatching Persiain to hill hinij but they failerl la flirhieve 

their object,^ Rashid uM-Djii establkhed an efbeient secret ser^rit e 
and also instituted a pigeon-post; he was thns able to obtain tnfoniu^ 
tioii by what seemed to his adverearics, and indeed to the tuwidtiflti:''l 
of his followers^ to be aupenmtiirBl meana. 

Hdshidu^d-Dlii was n contemporary of Salodin ami of Richard 
Coour de Lion^ and was for a time at war with the former. Salndin 
twdee hud exceedingly narrow ^apea from the daggers of the Eid&isp 
and judged it more pnident, after the second attempt ori his bfCj to 
come to terma with the As^aasins. 

A short wlule before he died, R^hidtiy'Din hTOiigbt about tho 
death of Conrad of MontferTat. Some ft^ y that Richard Cteur de Lion 
was the real instigator of the deed, but others, probably with nioro 
truth, stati? that Sabdin requi?ste<l Rashidu*d-Din to have both Coariid 
of llontfermt and Richard Cmur dc Lion murdered, nud thatp Wi'hiEp 
RMiidaVl-Dln agreed in the case of Conrad, he would take no action 
against Hitlianb eiucc he feared that Saindin would liecome toi^ 
powerfid if lioth his principal eiicmies wort killed ® 

To rotum to the history uf the Alaniflt .rlsHooBiiis, 5 lubaniinacl, 
the son of Ijasuiu 'ala dhikrihi's-salatn, wm CtraTi<J Master from 
to 1210. Mn^niwd was succeeded by his mix Jjilrdu'd DJn who. 
even lianng hk fathe/s lifetime, had showm a tendency to return to 
the orthorlox fold ^ on bet^muig Grand Master, JidAlu d-Djn openly 
took this step, and either iieutuailed or com]>elkd his foliower^ to 
follow milt] the conven^iod of many, however, was only skin-deep, 
as wtll kter. This ppiHwding on the jiart uf Jalahi d-BiUp 

which earntd him the nick-iianie of Kau^MusuImnn natnnilty 
ttiiiapd much tlLssi^iwkn amrihgst the which, though net 

apparent on surface, nevertheless teiidtal to weaken their power. 
It was lalahi d-Uiii who fin^ realm d the danger threatening trom the 


Mc»ngola j he endeavourecl to 


av(»rt this by sen ding envoy»+ with offer's 


Khwilruzn^^" Khan when the latter was advancing to attack 

Mfljii ' f *A]H'ifd-l>iu iK-cjiniiug Grand 

the eerly ag.. uf nine, Siinultane-^nsly, the As^ina gave 

ir, p. " tnCI«ftd Jn, j 

* ^ dji. ett^ 
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yp all pretence of being oTtlnodox^ n&d inverted openly to their former 
pmctices and beliefs. 

The uuiioritv of hia capricious nature and, later, hb 

marked eccentricity mergid into iiiadnesB, caused a further 

decline in the jjower of the Aasn^sins. At the same time, cloudiS were 
leathering further to the East, and rupwnrH of impending invasion by 
the Mongol honles bi?came current. In this latter connection, the 
fi kilo wing extract# from Matthew of Paris ^ will 1 >e of interest i — 

“ About this time (A.n* V12S% special ambassador# were sent 
by the Saracens, chiefly on behalf of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
to the Freiicli King, teUlng him that a monstrous and inhuman 
mce of men Lad burst forth from the Xortheni mountains, and had 
taken poseeaflion of the extensive, rich lands of the Ea8t. , + These 
[iffople have very large beads, by no means proportionate to their 
bcMlies, an<l fee<l on raw flesh, aiul even on human beings » , . This 
powerful lind noble Saracen messenger, who had come to the 
French King, + , + asketl assistance fmm the w^eatem natmnSj the 
better tn iibk to repress the fury of the Tartars ; he a|ao #ent 
a Saracen mesaenper from Ilia own comj>any to the Kingof EJigland 
+ . . to tell these event#, and to #ay that if they themselves could 
not withstand the attacks of such people, nothing remained to 
prevent their devastating the coimtrieB of the \Ve#t , * + He there¬ 
fore asked assistance in this urgent and general emergency, that 
the Saractms, with the assistance of the Christians, might resist 
the attacks of these people. The Bishop of ^^Lnehester, who 
hapikened to lie then pmsent . * * interrupted his s|>eech and 
answered jdCfiKelv+ ^ I^et ns leasee thes*!: dogs to devonr one another, 
that they may all be cjonsumed^ and perish ; and we, when we 
proceed against the enemies of Chnst who remain, will sla^’ them, 
and cleansi' the face of the earth, so that all the world will be subject 
to tlie one Catholic Church . . . 

Although the jwiition of the Assasains was no longer what it had 
l»een, the Fida’Ta still retained their desjierate coumgc, as the episcide 
of the mutder of Or khan well shows {see p. above). News of 
their prowess had, indeed, reached Mangil, the Great Khiln of the 
Mongols. Mangu ha<i been great I S' impressed at hi# court one day at 
seeing the yatji Shainsurl Din of Qazvin come into his presence, clad 
jji a coat of mail. W hen asked w hy he wore this coat of mail, the Qaifi 

1 ^ tCn^!i4h (Gi\€%' t iotui), ml. i, pp. 111-5. 

Vtll.. V. I'AHT IV. 
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replied that hfl always woie H: as a protection againat the dagg^>F» 0^ 
the Asaassins. 

As he grew older, ^Vla^n'd-Dln grew moru and more dcmenbeH, 
and, becdiTLipg jealouE of hm ison Rtiknu'd-Din, tormented him to such 
HU extent that he is said to have aent envoys to the Mongols offentig 
to submit. 

In A.D. 1255, 'Ala'uVi-Dln was murdered by one of his favouritis'-s 
and Riiknu d-Din liecame the eighth and, as it provedt the loKtGrsjLd 
Master of the Assassins^ He held the position for leas than a year, 
for the Mongols^ imder Hulaku Klian^ the brother of Mangii, wen’: 
already on their way to Persia with strict orders from the Great KhaEi 
to exterminate the Assassins Ijefore proceeding further west to attiiek 
Baghdad and overthrow the 'Abbaaiil Caliphate. 

H&laku and his hordes came within strikiog distance of the 
Assassins in the autumn o( 1256 , and sumiiioiie<] Rukiiu’d-Dm to 
aiiTTender. After procrastinating for some timct Ruknny-Diii 
closely invested by the Mongol forces in hia fortress of Mainiun-I)i/li- 
RcaliKing that resbitunce w'as useless^ Rukmfd-O'Tn surrendered to 
HiilakO on receiving a solemn promise that his life would be ^parc^l- 
Once Rnknii'd-Din was in his power, Hul^^u forced him ignoiuinionsly 
to go round with the Mongol forces ami summon his other stronghold!^ 
to surrender. The majority of these raRtles, some fifty in numlK^r« 
capitulated at once, but Alamfit^ ami especially Girdkuh and 
made some show of resistance. By the beginning of 1257 , however, 
all these fortresses had been taken anrl ilestroyed,* and the power of 
the Assassins of AlamBt c^me fimlly to an end. As for BuknuM-Din. 
he was^ eveotuiilly put to ilcath hy onler of Mangu, while his follower^ 
were cither skin or were, as Juvain! sava, “ scattered like the Jew'^ "* * 


tha Wrwlp Alfttnui b^rffi Wn rpbuilt in or somiMintP 

^1*1 On In ^ d’aulrFi don I \\m TcnilcHimt ir fcWsln? 

tour rn UDB untrc," ”* ■pJ^r'fruMpnt rft fAviant wmbknl do k« trumferor d'fln® 
n<i W*torj „r AUmut, poMibly hornttse h« M 

nmork or dovalul'M ^ 

d^lrttiN uUiia It GoiiKl.r.TT. V li furpiifc HirrpcruLml |nS 

df iftmt, quei tU? i£rti tdi+Ti ^ ebaminiid nipporl«, danm sOf) 

««. quo. .lo «« c'«,t,i.diro ror« jlurtio do. h.bit«d* 
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The .S>Tifln AiMassinii, thmish thev escaped destmetion at the bands 
of tlie ilonpola, jin^daally Minb into iijsigmfieani^. becoming in 
tributaries of the Egyptian SultiiTi Bnihats. 

The iHiUB^ill §ect proppr, however, continueil to e^fbt, and docs so 
to tfic pTeseiit dat% having nmnerous adherents in India, Syria and 
Africa. It is of interest to note that the Agha Khari^ who is the titular 
head of the Isma^Iib. is a direct dcseemlaiit of Ruknu'd-Dln Khnrahiihp 
the last Grand Master of xVlanuit. 


II 

A Visit TO Ai-vsiut 

The present writer makes no claiiti to have been the firat European 
to visit A}iM:nnt ; as a matter of fact, several have been there l)cfore 
him. In 1331 a C^oloncl Monteith, while travelling in the norihem 
provinces of Persia> visited the fortress^ but althougli he gives some 
descrijjtioii of the place^ he seems to hat^e been quite ignomnt of its 
history- Six years later^ ^lotlier British officer, Colonel Shkd by 
naniej travelled from Tehran to AlainOt by a very arduous route* 
lioth ofliceirs rt'conh'd their expcficACcs in the Jourmt of the Royal 
Gccigraphical Society. In 1&27 Profe^tor Ernst Hcrxfeld, travelling 
hy much the sann.'! ruiitc fis CVdonel Shiel^ went to AJamut ftoiii Tehran, 
So far as the writer is aw'aro, Professt»r Hcrrfeld has written no account 
of his visit; thii^ is much to be rcgTetted, as there cau be no one better 
qualified than he to describe the place and its histo^J^ 

In July, 1928, ibe present writer, in com|)any w'ith two friends, 
set out from Tehran for Alamfit. Leaving Tehran by car one afternoon* 
we reached Qaj^vin, M miles distant, tile Eiamc evening. ITivving 
engaged the services of tw'o muleteers and their six tnules, we niade 
an early start from Qa^vln the next tnoming. For the tirst mile or 
so our track {fur It w^as nothing more) led us thmugh the pleasant 
fruit gaidens surrounding (^azvmt but thereafter it wentj In a direction 
slightly east of north, across the bamii plain to the foothills of the 
Talaqin range. After cliiubing the foot hi I Is we follow'cd the winding 
sad stony trail iqj the main range to the top of the SimiaT Pass, 
7,2lKl feet above sea-lcveh We reached the lop at sunuet, and found 

de ixttc ms prmif» la tl* fevnient, piuiiii 

i^A, uiw H^nlritnJtkiO p^iiniaiTi?^ Hciun titrp dp rfr -VriMwA, dont ^ 

priwtuit Ataii ruEuncr^ h l>ntfet1*'a tit k fiwroiiKnt Am? mn (t^-pulrhm >t I ilil 
Ajmiifi cel jniieyr,' ^hiip vtopilkv r^pirpnies moitpQl k |3art ■'hi^ue ilixi^ne 

prlotKv dr (il t^uVlIn* odt w fiyVIli** appe-llrnt ta rFm^m, fr'mt-k-dii^ 

dr ttrimn 3fibboti.” 
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ouf tx4^rtianj» iie\x^lfd bv a marvel Ians view. Ixtoking back whence 
iiVe had conte, ixi-uid see a dark patch oa the plain representing 
Qaxvin and iu gardens, awhile Iterond w«n: lofty and distant mouataiiis 
in the direction of Hantadan. The finest ^Ttrw, however, was in the 
Opposite dirertiop, that is, to the north anti north-east. Kight nt 


OUT feet, na it sseenicd, was the Bh&hrud valley, an enormous rift 
-l,tlOO feet in d^irth, and hcyorid it were niountains ranging from 
12,000 to 14,i)0C feet in height, many of them still snow-capped. 
Every bete and there rlouds from the low-lring C^aspian littoral hni! 
welled up over this mountain harrier and RtTeamed down a short 
distance on its hirher side. These clouds and the snows on the higher 
peaks were all tingrd a Vi'oriderful atrawberrv’ red by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

On the fltnlc of one of the mountains o]>posite, though as yet 
hidden fiem uui: view, Wm ogr objective, Alamiit, 

Descending "the pass a short {listeuce wc pitched our camp i*' 
a pleasant apoi surrounded by oomfielcLi close to the village of Simiar, 
At finit, however, it seernid that wc were to have a troubled time- 


fur Bcarci'ly hod we begun to settle down for the night vi‘hen a tcrrilic 
altercation bTeke out n short distance awav. It turnc^I out to be 
between the villagers and our muleteers, and wns caused by the 
Inttcni- mules straying into a cornfield and enjoying a plenteou#, 
but entirely uuinutliurirc'd, feed. To judge from the amount of noise, 
one might hove expected rivore of blood to flow, but sow everything 
quieted down, after, ( (relieve, a kisn or two had changed handa t 
^ Peace having been restored, we were able to jtnss a comfortable 
n ght in the cool mountain air. being lulled to sleep by the mumiur 
of a streani tirarby. The next morning we went down to the ShShrfut 
mer, w ich wc lellowi:(l ujistream in an easterly direction for sotiw 
j or 6 milw until te came to the point where it is joined by the AlamQt 
river. ('lossibg the Shahrild by a primitive bridge just above the 
junction, w-c went up the Alnmut gorge, which is about a mile and 
a quarter in Imgth, vin the bed of that river. The sides of this gorge 
were sht^r elifla, tom l.% to 2«0 feet in height. As these cliffs were 

ft! ^ *”**** ™ places even overhanging' 

V jw t nwr wan the only possible route ; fortimatelv for ii8, 
tm river Was 

an jb>TO the gorge we were able to leave the river bt'd 

somerniW T 

p at ^ Hhiall village called Shoiimk. 
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gtartiQ); shortly sunrise on th*' foLflw'mg clay wc soon reached 
the village of Shuturkhan, which is situated st the point where a 
atreum in a deep ravine ninning down from the tnountains joins the 
Alumat fiver. Looking up this ravine we could see s large projection 
on the aide of the mountaLn uiitftediately facing us ^thc iijoiinlain 
of AJamnt, This projection was the reck of Alamilt; it was some 
8 milee distant from Shuturkhan and fully 3,000 feet higher. 

^^^len we arrived at Shuturkhan, the villagers mistook us at ftrat 
for Horae conscription officials wlio vvere at that time busily engaged 
conscripting the “ young eligibks ” of the district, e were therefore 
received with marked coldness, not to say hoftility, but, on it being 
discovered that we were merely “Pirui|iU" on the way to AlaiuQt, 
scowls were iiustantly replaced by smil&s Ue were then taken ofl 
to Hce the Kswlkhuda or headmun of the village, who not only gave 
us a warm Welcome, hut insisted on acting as our guide to Oasar Khiln, 
a village Iving almost at the foot of tic vock of Alamut. 

The Kadkhuda proved to l»o an utt«lligeat mau, and was fairly 
well acquainted with much of the history ol J;jasati’i-^bbah and 
Alamut and with some of the legends connected therewith. He 
asked us, of course, the usual questions regarding our names, ages, 
mitionality, and, above all, our object in travelling to Alamut. 
we infornied the Kadkhuda in reply th&t onr lole motive in inking 
the journey was that of historical iat«iest, he obviously failed to 
believe us, though he jiulitely eiideamursd to cloak hia uicrcd.nlit'J. 
■* Rut surely,’' he naid, " you must have come all this way to dig 
for the tremuiic which, they say, is still burkd somewhere amid the 
ruins of the castle! CHhera have been here before, and they have 
ait tried to find this treasure.’‘ Tlwro is little doubt that, despite 
our denials, he remained eoavinced tu the end that we were really 
treasure-hunters. 

Our way from Shuturkhan led up the north-east side of the rapine, 
rising some 2,000 feet iu the course of the 6 miles to Oaair Khan. 
M'hen near the latter place we passed asmiin shrine, and a little further 
on we (laUKed for a few minutes to take photegTaphs, an excellent view 
of the reck being obtained from this pcist (see photograph No. 1). 
Wk} then croHStil the ravine, which hud become much shallower, 
and halte<l in the shade of some trees juai ouisidt' Gazar Khan. Oar 
guide the Kadkhuda went ofi in tjeafch of the village elders, with 
whom hu socpn returned. 

We asked a number of questions regarding the coatle and the famous 
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garden «| the — uri thu very of which we tJiong33l 

we might be sitting. \\ v could not, however, glean anA" infomiatioii 
respecting the garden^ all trace of it apjiacently having clisappean'd. 

Our znuies having come up in the jneazitime vntb our baggag>^ 
azuJ proviaions^ we lunched in the pleaaaiit shade of the tree^ witli 
our new friends, and then set off on the final stage nf our pilgrimage. 

After wending our way through the narrow and tortiw>us lantJi^ 
of Ga^ar Khan, we came to a sort of village' green which wa-H tiicelv 
shade^i by plane tret'S of gw'at age ; through theae trees we got glinipsei^ 
of the rock of Alaniut, which now seeniefi to tower abov'c us. After 
cro&ising this green, we soou came to a ravine — a hranch of the one 
we had followed from xShiiturkhan whiebj skirt ing the rock of Alaniui 
on its north-WTst side, went on further into the flank of the mountain. 


e kept on the western side of this ravine for half a mile or so^ until 


we had got to a point jual to the north of the rock. Opposite us. 
across the raidne^ waa a high “neck” connecting the mountain to 


the rock. This inck joined the rock near the north-west end of the 
atter^ aDuie iUO feet below the suinmit. Cltjse to this |>oint w^as a 
vertical chimney in the face of the rock ; this chimney hail 

EnWII-nAlik- 1 ^ . 


securely blocked by masonry about tmlfway up. After cros.sing 
the ravine and climbing this neck, we followed a narrow path along 
Tiort ^-eaalem face of the rock which is here most precipitous, 
this path, after descendinfl sliiihtlv friT -im ^ii^.L.iilv 




some bo fet-t below the top,, are the remairui- 
ten a retaining wall ; the total area on^ 


the central portion of the 


been couHiderably greater than it is now. 
the summit is 6,2tX) feet above sea-levet. 
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The height ot the rock, relative to \U iunoiindingi^, ia greatest on the 
«oi.th-weat aide, tvhete the top is fully MW feet above the fields of 
Gawr Khan at its base. On the other side, the height ranges from 
some im feet at the N.X.W. end of the ridge to only ‘21X1 feet at 
the p>int where the neck joins the rock. .\s this neck oii its 

eastern side dovro to another ravine, the relative height of the ridgo 
therefore increases as one proceeds towards the a3.E. end, being 

thore id the n^jighbourhoed nf fiWt- i i r n i 

The only mean.s of access to the top is by the tmth we had followed, 

tho rock at every other point being quite undimbable. 

The niaio mrt of the fortress was evidently cm the central section 
of the ridge, as the mins are most cstensive there, while at cm em 
of H are waUa mnning transversely actosa the rtdg^ the wall to t c 
3.S.E. being still in a good state of proaon ation. The path we haa 
come bv, after reaching the bottom of the gap at t la point, is , 
by meaw of buttresses, diagonally across the faev of this wall to the 
top of the central section. On this part of the ridgt are t e nil 
of a niimher of buildings, of whicJi little more than the foun^tiona 
remain, Unlortimately, the ertremcly dilapidated wndition of 
these remains precltidid us frem forming any definite idea of what 

the actual plan of the place had been. 

Building material was stone for the most part, but good burnt 
brick was also used. The qmlity of the mortar empli^xd was ‘'xcc'lent 
There were masses of broken pottery lying ateut, not only on 
the ridge itself, but also on the top and eastern flank of the ^ck 

the latter, therefore, must have been the site o * .L tloiit 

ment. Some of the fragments of pottery found “ _ 

glaze, but, unfortunately for us, we could discover nothing intactv 
On the X.N.W. section of the ridge are more rnins, while near 
the end, and some 50 feet down on either side are two 
hewn out of the rock ; adjacent to the reservoir on . 

side are two other cuttings in the rock, in one o w ic . 

growing; this vine, our guide assured us, was planted by l^asau-i- 

Sabbah bimseH! * - r *.1. - 

■ Th«„ i. -o*c. r«T™it on .he 8 8.E. ,««»» »' 

.he«, leeen-oi... whieb .een. .1 '*« t';”' "'“r ™ 

bv rain or snow-water draimog off the cawnmem . 

.he .op upper .lop« of .he «eh. Beeul™ ^ 

..e . ;un.he, oloure, 0 . .uouele, uhl.h muy h.w » ».»«- 

pluced for provisions. 
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The view from the top of the fijck is very fine indefti^ and is^ in 
itiielf aiifBcieijt reward for the toil of the ajicent. To the north tower^ 
the Tiioiiiitaiii of AlomQtj overtopping the roofc bv fullv feet. 

To the east ai>e the jagged peaka of the Takhtd-SuiiiiTninp I l,5tK) feet 
in height* while to the south-east and south are more peaks of thi 
Llbur^ range, of Ki,(K”K) feet and over. To the ko nth-west Is the 
Talaqaii range, over which we had come hy the STmiar pass. Westward 
and north-west ward are spurs descending to the Alan^flt and Shahrud 
valleys from the range of which the Alamut mountain forms part. 

Having spent the greater part of the afternoon exploring the rui+t^ 
and photographing them and the rock itself from various angles 
we descendtd^ not without some difficnltv, the precipitous path, 
and n^de our w^ay to the camp, which our servants ancl muleteer:' 
had pitched for us by the side of the stream flowing down the ravhu* 
to the west of the castle. It was a striking situation for a camj'^ 
as the rock of Alamut towered altno&t perpendicularly aho^A- 

An hour or so later* when the svm had set, and the rock of Alamut 
was bjithed in the soft light of the miRm* it seemeii to ujidcrgt> a 

lonjj^r were the walls above us but 
< 1 ftp! ated remnants ; instead* they apiSfariKl to have taken on new'— 
or rathcTp old —subatau^, and once riuire the historic fortress Mcnied 
o come mto being,^ What with the won<lerfu)iy clear niowntain air, 
> ^ ^^onlight* and—abo\ne all—the romantic surroundiiigs, 

U f<*^her stretching of unr imaginations to pjetun' 

. Hsan I ^ a > jukI his faithful Fida'is as bt jiig once again in 

were not I i i i ^ 

f’Mn? Aliinnit thf niDriiing utt our w-av to th^J 

crol tr, !' 15 onles >veflt the 

as w(- Hcwin t * *'*,™^*^* ''”P*»cticable for milks (mid utmost, 

bv the *k *^'irwlves), vta sent our animals and baggsf!*' 

valfev Our way via Bhuturkhau and the AJaumt 

necesaitatiiig a dimb^'lid^' h Alamflt range, each one 

The path L often voTv fe«t. 

after Lt1ffcrmbt fWl,"“T. one point, 

wo had to crops the^face of -Aiamat- 

Tccentlv washS al “ heavy rains had 

} most of the path, so that pnjgi^ss was difficult 







Thk Rock of AlamOt been" fboj» the south ; the viEtAOE 
OF Gazah Khan is hehiS'o the trees to the tR^T. 



TtIK NORTllEKS SIDE OF AlAMiSt, SHOWISO 

It TO THE MOUSTAIK, THE RAMJfE ‘ 

AlAmCT valley, «TrH PART OF TilE RAiOE I. T . 

UACK«ROl;XlJ. 
















Bull, S,0.S. Vol. \\ Pr, IV, 


Plate VIll, 



The North-west end of the Bock f^ehn from a PROJEoritis 
ON the southern fall^ The cuttings in the roi*k ark 

ARTIFICIAL [ THE ONE ON THE LEIT IS A RESERVOIH, AND 
A VINE IS GROWING IK THE UPPER OF THE TWO CUTTINGS 
ON THE RIGHT, 


litptvturM itii'IA ^ PjM frrm lMsiKtt 4J/ ** 
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for a tinitv A alip would have refliilt^d in a slide- almosft a drop— 
of Several hundred feet. Later^ we came to W'ell-cuitivated undulating 
couiitrVj where the going prumiscd to be easier. I n fortunately,, 
we then got caught in a heavy thujaderstorm whleh, bcaidca soaking 
lie to the akin^ converted the ploughed helds into a mass of particularly 
adhesive mud. This mud stuck in massefi to our boots^ and made 
walking decidedly laborious. Consequentlyp we w'ere very tired and 
had lost all enthusiasm for short cuts w'hcn we eventually reached 
Dikin. 

Since leaving Alamut had, as it were, been going westward 
along the base of a triangle^ the tw'o sides being the Alamnt valley 
to the aoutli-enat and the ShahrGd valley to the south i our 
route waSj therefore, converging on the latter valley. 

Making a fairly early start from Bikin on the follow^ing nioraing, 
we reached the ShahrQd near a smal! village called Dehdu&hab. Here 
rather a pathetic incident occmwli for an old villager came up and 
implored me to operate on his dhoulder^ 1 protested that I had no 
.surgical or medical knowledge^ adding that even if 1 had, I would 
not have been able to do anything, as I had only a pocket-knife and 
no iodine. It took some minutes to convince the old man that I 
really meant what I said, and then, aa my compatiioBS wen? no l>ettcr 
fitted than I was to attend to Ins trouble^ ho went sadly away. In 
those remote part^, every Fimngi ’’ is supposed to be a 
and it la often harti to dissuade the [jeiisaiits from this beliefs 

We croaked the ShahTfld at l>ehdushah, mid went for some distance 
over undulating country south of the rivers w'hich we recrossed some 
miles lower down at Puld-Anbii. Here the Shahrud ia spanned by 
a line brick bridge. 

After some welcome tea on the lurther side of this bridge, we had 
a long eliirib ol 2,(KM) feet, in pitch darkness and pouring rain, to the 
village of Aiibu, w here we spent the night. 

From Anhu f>ur otjurse lay sliglilly wes^t of north# over dowii-Uke, 
fertile ooimtry, high enough up to Ijc pleasantly cool and free from 
mosquitoes and flies. 

We arrived at the village of KilishQni at midday# and, after a halt 
there for lunch, went on to Isbuili via Dailiman# Ishaili is a large 
dllage situated just aouth of the ridge separating the Shahrrwi valley 
from the Caspian depression. Kere the forests come right to the top 
of the northern slojies, and isolatetl trees, standing like sentmela on 
the top of the ridge# can be seen from the village. The houses in 
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Ittfaftili w™ well bmit i>l woofl imd tiAd high-pitched shingle nwfs. 
thus formmg a welcome contrast to the mud-brickp iat-rook-fi 
dwellings to which we had been accustomed. 

Spending the night and the w hole of the nejct morning in Ishaili. 
we only accomplished a short stage before nightfalb and camped 
in a beautifully situated clearing in the heart of the forest a few miles 
to the north of the ridge. 

Once on the uorthetn alopes of the mountains^ the change in the 
scenery was really c\i^raordiniary. Gone were the majestic, but often 
gaunt and forbidding, peaks, and their brown and arid slopes; instead, 
we could see nothing but a vast expanse of tree-covered hills and 
dells. 

\ery fortunately for us, the uncertain w^eather w^hich we hatl been 
experiencing had by now given place to briilinnt BunshJnc, ao we were 
able to see the forest country under the best of conditions. 

A jieculiar featuTe of the forests was the complete absence of any 
sign of animal or bird life ; not once did we hear a bird sing Of even calL 

After passing a comfortable night in our pleasant clearings we 
continued on our way dow*ti through the forest until wt reached the 
small and picturesque town of Lahijan soon after midday* Here, 
not without regret, w^e paid off our muJeteerSp and hired an antique 
Ford, in which we bumped for a few miles over a vciy indifferent 
road to the large town of Aasht. From Kssht w^e returned by car to 
Tehran, basing spent a most interesting and enjoyable, but at times 
rather strenuous, holiday^ 



^lATTA-VlLASA: A FAFtCE 
By M A H K X DR A VIKtW M A -V ARM AX 

Tmoslated by L. D. Barxrtt 
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fyilE little fartu entitled Mam-iiidm derives u jjeeidiat interest 
from the personality of it* author^ hor i!ali-eiidnivlkraTn.a- 
varnian (or Mahendra-varmai^ as he is sometiines called for brevity s 
Hake) was a kmg of the glorioua Pnllava dyiiostv% and one of the most 
brilliant of bis great race. 

The founders of the Falla va dynasty seem to hn^^ been ad venturers 
of Northern origin/ who setlleii in the Dekbaii about the beginning of 
the Christian era. The diasolntion of the Siitavahana or Andhra enipirE^ 
about thi? third ceutur)" gave the family an opporttinity to establLsh 
themselves as an indej:tendeat little power, and they rapidly extended 
their dominions until they ranked among the greatest states of the 
South, rivalling the mighty neighbouring kingdoms of the Colas, 
the Ceras, and the Their chief capital was Kahei or 

Kfthcj-piiram, the modern Conje%^nram, in which the scene of the 
present play is laid. To art, literature, and science they extended a 
generous and cultures! patronage, and many of the noblest monuments 
of arcbitectiiie and sculpture in Southern India perpetuate the 
memory of their splendid etfl. 

MahendravikTama-vamian, son of Siiphuvi^ou Pnllava, flourb^he 
about the beginning of the seventh oenturi^ Li tern t lire, sculpture, 
and architecture had a strong fascination for him * while the pla> 
A/fiW(i-c*7asa is the only book credited with his authorship, a con¬ 
siderable numlier of templea ami caves exist inscribed with Ws names 
or the titles borne by him. These titles are many ; we may mention 
of them the following t {^M\ild Sporter ), 

(“Abundance of Virtues Amni-bhajam ^fth-vesserv U. 
ho whose gloty fills the eartb)^ {“ Champion against Foes ), 


^ TTiff HftiiiD PtMliattt mppciii^ to be • sUttkritJaed furffl of llt« 5Siddk 

Le. nuihiAn j hrcvw wd m*y iiifrr ibat t|w fKnity tprsng^min (um ar^ere 
tbe V^nhim who rfiteml Bering Ui.^ itoubM ^rkid of ih^ 

Seythw invuiodft. whivli bofiwi about ISO ia:. imd wutyiti*^ for wrersi^iwimliOM, 
gfUEh WMir in ■ Uvoroughly huldylMd, imd Uui 

iwnm lo ti*¥e be«n notablv the with the 
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Lalitauhifa (*‘ Changing Scion Vicifm-eiiM ('* He whose juiii'.l 
Is mony-sideii and Cdthu^Mri (both of imcertjyn 

meaning)J The first four of these titles oeeiu- in the prelude and coii' 
eluding yetse of our play. 

The titles Matia-vilma and Gtinm-bham need some eKplanati^^ri. 
They ajne derived from a long comjjound won! jovmf,m (jtmth}- 
ffima (qualityJ-hA-nm (abiindanee]-iiia/fa (Intoxicated^ wild)'Wi(&vJi 
{Hpoit)j. i.e, “ he who perfontm wild or intoxicated sports in the fuIliie^N 
of the qualities of youth which occurs in the first speech of the 
actrese in the pndogue of our play. Hence it would seem that one of 
Mahendmvikraiqa-vamian's literary names was in Sanskrit VaurKfl^i- 
£tijna*4AnTO-tHaf/a-i't£ffOT^ which may be freely paraphrased as '"Gay 
\ oiing Blood and for the sake of fa rerity he st v led bintsell floiuetinif ^ 
GunaMara and Bometimes Matta-vifdm. With a thoroughly Indiari 
pla\ on iioftla^ however^ _the title is also applied to the 

play, ijia$inuch as it represents the wild pranks of a drimken fiaivft 
ascetic. 

(Jui play is a farce^ in tcchnknl language, a jy/ahamna —and it 
getmmely farcical. Its plot h of the slenderest kind—the wsnderinps 
of « tipay KapShu or “ Skull-b^orer " {a gaiva aawtic of ft von' to<*' 
^ 4 -^ ^ for alms-bowj the Inpata or half of a hufnan skull)' 

"J II iJ!** stRfeta of KaiicI, tfie disappGamnc(.> of tis 

skall-WJ. his encounter with n Buddhist friar of rather lax virtue 

i**™! , 1 .* *®***^®’ fhc Kapiiliii acetuos of having stolen his 

7" p- ^ ^ thetice arises between them, the interpositii^'’ 

of a Paeupata (a member of another class of j^niva votaries) in the 
dispute and the opparaiicc on the scene of a wanderiue lunatic who 
fiosr ^ 1 ^ ~ L j bowl, which htiH Iwen carried away by a pamh 

"'■'''"I"" “II '“1“ I-WilJ-’ B“' 

fhft there is much rollicking fiin oi 

Imc^re ■ ™'' "I *1* “"'I l>“™"- 

TcT!- “l“"«lly *>>' K-PHIi” ”1"- 

g O of logic ooa thcologv Uil the BuifJhiet monk »itli 
im »'*'??[. j'-t'/'gln'’ ’’'i*' P- ■'PP*®"- 

/iufn>f»iii..l,i,,20f,, o P- XVII, P.1J. .WA/itJiuS 

iU„ Tin re 271. ■ ill r„.- ^ 1. p, 21 F., FI. p. 28 f., 28 tj 

/Viliam p. ^ -WtiAfBi#mrrrrniaiit 1; 

. * Pa«My it J. ^ ■>/ P' 

i-jitliiirr at tba BufkUuAi tTiu^.h tk* i ^ ruirai- of » 
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his loan lugs towaids wifte iin<l bcuuty and bis dMire to find scriptural 
warrant for them, while the damsera shrci^ish femininity ia cleverly 
sketched, and the [jonr lunatic babbles and acts with a consequent 
inconsequence that reminds the reader of Lewis Carroll. Altogether 
the little play is a reiuafkably swart product of the picaresque jenrci 
replete w'ith mirtb and satire. 

The was published for the first time by the late 

Ganapati &istri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series at Trivandrum 
in 1917 ; no other edition is known to me. The comnieatary from 
which 1 have published cstracta in the PtiiirfiJi oJih£ School oJOnsniol 
•Studies, III, p. 381, contains some readings which differ from the 
corresponding passages in the Sifetri s tesrt, but nevertheless 1 have 
in most cases followetl the latter in my ^-ersion, although from a 
critical point of view mneh might be said in favour of the opposite 
course. The only translation known to me is Dr, d. Heitel s Die 
Streirhe dee Bentmchten tLeipaig, 1924), which I have found very useful, 
althnugb in many cases my version differs from his. I have rendered 
the original fairly closely, but not, I hop. in astohly literal manner. 
No attempt has l»ecn made to reproduce in English the effect of the 
Prakrit dialects in which all the chaiactcre except the Kapalin and 
PaSnpta spak in the original. Very probably, too, there are hidden 
in the text some topical alhisions which are iinprwTtil<le ^ modem 
Sanskritist. With all its shortcomings, however, I hop that thU version 
will serve to acquaint the reader with a work of a curious and interesting 
kind. 


MAn'A-VlLAi3A 

Persons 

Sa-h-asoma, a Kapalin (o tuejuficon/ of a hw order, the 
t»e>ttber« of trhteh tmiuler about with kapulas. or halvea of huiiian 
shflh, a« atn%9-boicb}. 

Babhrukalpa, a PisH]iata (o ^fiiM nvmi of another order), 
Naciasexa, Bnddhiiit friar. 

A Madma-V. 

Th£ Stage- 3d-\>^voEit. 

Devasoma, Satyasomfl'fi w4?ocb. 

Ax Actresj^p the StagC'tnancvgur s fjeiijor wife, 

Tht flOTW t-s fjfliVi trt 
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MATTA.ni.iSA 

Premtde 

{Afift the Xandi the StaoB- MA WAO ER aifcr^. ] 

Staoe-sjaxaoeb : 

The heavealy Skull-bearer, whose Dance, composed 
Of a]] the three world's couise, is tnanifolil 
In speech, dress, peraaa, act, and quality 
Aiid through emotion's infJiienoes toiicheth 
Full many a feeling, and Who is Himself 
Spectator, in His iioclerstanding's vastness 
I Hounded, deign to grant to you a glon* 

Filling the vessel of the iiniveiM 1» 

Abu , 1 r^[iy have found a very hnntly means of soothing my 
senior \ wi e, who is sullcuig against my younger wife, as we havt' 
at apfwinted by the assembly to cimduct a piay. Bo I will 

^ towarde the dre*ving-ro(itt\.) 

ll^lam t Hither, pray t AcOB..,) 

(TRESS ^ gii^^ hovi? you come at last to pla^^ tkv farct!^ 

chanl*’?^^ '»t«xicated with the fullncss'nf tilth's 

Staoe manaoec ; It ia as you say, madam, 
love tlierij vrith her whom you jini going to 

^ 1 to pky it with you. 

Actress : Did g/jp you to do it ? 

wili er** »a.\aoer; That is ao. Moreover, if vou come into it pii 
wui mn great favour, 

Acthess: It is ™u whom this «mcems. 

the asstmblv l^k* certainly does concern me, for 

Actress' 

" giimcd the gentremen'a gra<!v ? 

of nkulk iLm\ ihtui U| thp hrJilw^ ^ rrfHWi-ntwJ m mt^riniK A 

^ty^mnrn mbo b ibp ^ntyp,* |hp or ^kulI-bran-T nsfiw^* 

th. rhS. 11 ckticvp ta whl^h thJj* 

which I RiTc " FtiliiiEf twT*^ ^ i ^ ^ wll \tM The won!* 

ttfuff r, prei. to Act It, I. !?1 - ■■ (f.HMj*ter f;hiA™j™rf< 

tho totbw'a till*, Ara«,- 4 JuZ„ f thov ranlmin iin ftiliurlnn (“ 

fniothitwl ^'*«"-r.Va« ( ‘Sjwrt of it" 

liHrmtunjori, ‘ !•"*><^*aiAAtra(" F,iJ[n™ nl yIrtqr* ")■ 
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St AO AX ACER : Oertainhv you have. 

Actres!^ 1 If that is so, n'hat wwartl shall 1 give you Iot the good 
news ? 

StagE'MASACEH : Let iis have oo vain repetition about n reward 
for good newB. Look you— 

Dear love, I see upon thy face—rare sight! 

Cheeks marked with springing down,' smilea beaming lortb. 

Brows bent: what mote then can I crave of thee 1 

Actress : What will you now perform, sit 1 

StAUB-iiANARER: y®'* yourself: the fa tee of the 

Sport of the Intoxiented One. 

Actress ; Truly my angpr, w'htch made me apeak accoidiug to 
my feeling, mclincd to favour it. But, sir, who is the poet who is 
distinguished by this work I 

Stage-MANAGER; Pray listen, madam. Ho is the great king w-ho 
is intent on the suppression of the Six Foes * ond who from his devotion 
to the welfare of others is like in quality to the primary elements, 
by name Mahendjavikrama-varman, son of Sirphavis^u-vannan, the 
central mountain upon the earth-cueie of the Pallava race, who in 
perfect policy has aiirpajiaed the whole circle of neighbour princes, 
who in valour and prosperity has been the peer of Akhaudala/ 
and who in the magnificence of hia bounty, which has harmonised 
with his fortime's greatness, has made light of the King of Kings,* 

Moreover— 

Wisdom and bounty, mercy, dignity, 

CometinoES, skill in arts, and gnildessncss. 

Truth, valour, courtesy—such qualities. 

Finding no place in this oiir iron ago. 

Have made in him their common home, a» blond 
In Nature’s origin, the Primal Spirit, 

Creation’s fragments when the ®on ends. 

Also— 

From him, the mine of gems of witty sjieech 

Of richest quality, good poets’ verses 

Win high reward, though <lecper worth they lack. 

* Hccripikticm b often nnmiiociHl u » lipn of ilrolV? njMrtitin. wpwioUj Jjlrawiw. 

» The* *» liail. -"1^. gnol, inf»lni,tkHi. V^aton™**, onJ eovy. 

* The olemmln *0* ether. file, wntcr. ■nd r*flh. 

* The ^ftrl India^ 

* Kith^^ thp jffttl of Wf»*llh. 
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Actress : WTiy now do you delay* air i As it is n iiDvelty, surely 
this [^erlormniice; ought to be staged sp^ily, 

STA^sE-afAxVAGEB : Yos, aud aa fur me— 

My wealth's tn song, and now the itioWng tale 
Of poets^ virtues has subJuifd luy soul— 

(J noiw ifl the dresshg-roi/sn ;) Dev'aftomap my dear [ 

Stage-ma-vaueh : 

As brandy has sub<Iijed yon friar who comes, 

Irfcl by his wenchy his wealth a beggar^s bowL 

(Sjceirnf.J 

> 

Ei\d of the Preludf- 


lEt^ter the Kapaljn wUh n terticAd 


KapAlin : Devaaonia, my dear, it*s true that thiough 

niortificatloti of the flesh one becomes able to change bie form at will,* 
for }-ou by due obsen-'ance of the Supreme Rite have in a trice 
attained a different shape of suriiassiiig beauty. For— 

Thy face ie all at pla}', with sweat-drops sprinjptlg 
.^d arching brows a-quivering in sport; 

Causeless thy laughter, Uiditctinct thy words. 

Red-flushed thine eyes, with pupils wandering 
^d famt side-glances, while upon thy ahnuldera, 

Their garland-bsuda slipped down, thy foeks atreain free. 


Devasoma : Master, you talk to me 


'(U3 .IL 




wore djunk. 

KapAlin r t\T,at do you say, mistress 1 
Devasoma : Indeed, 1 am saying nothing, 

Kapalis ; Aim I th^sn drunk ? 

1 sppiri txi gf^und is whirling rounrl, whirling round I 

1 seem to be falling fonvanl. Hold rue up now j 

*LiN , So be it, iti_^ (jp^f lioH'ft as ht! U holiling her 


" hwf", sni wpccisUy thi, jEnoTr" '*** ®“*' "****“ prtpcHy 

Bod tbo lik« WBtv betievra] (o unu.,^ ■ ^ soi-icnt tiuj^'uuM, Vogitvt. StMiiii^ 
Evlf-toHure. In order lU-ntv tn nh».i. tiy ShimAftlittic Meffioes snd 

ihr .chnet nl g.iv. 3 «ih 

itWTiiEtTftfion''i# mnd hlft weoch Ihf 

-"; r'' ■» « ■■ L.,p.nH 

fiTETO* Blfo of 


it^veJry. 
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tip.) Somadeva^ ray dear, arc vau angrj" with ii\e^ that you kec|j awaj' 
frura me when I a[>proach to hold you up % ^ 

Devasoma ; Yefi^ mdectl^ Sonia^ilevi h in the sulka^ and tio she is 
keeping away, although you tty to make your peace and bow your 
head before her. 

Kapalin : SureJy you arc Somadevii I (rAffii’i'iii^r.) N'o, 1 mean— 
Devasoma. 

Devasoma : Snmadeva, of course, is aiicb a pet of youifs, master^ 
that you cannot addrcsa tnc by ray i>vm name. 

Kapalix : It was thb tipsincss of mbe^ raintressj that offended 
you with a patuzal slip iu words. 

Devasoma ; It's lucky that it was not you^ 

Kapalix : How is it that the vice of liquor is thus seducing me ? 
Welh well ! From this day onward I abstain from indulgence in 
liquor. 

DEVASoatA : Oh^ master ! Don't, dou^t for my sake min your 
holy life by breaking your vow*! {She falls at hkjM.) 

Kapalix (jat/ffdhj liftiwj her up and md>mcing her): Dhrirna 
dhrirria ! * Reverence to Siva I My dear— 

Ho, don a right jolly and quaint attire. 

Drink brandy and gaze m your wenches' 

Ix>ng life to our Lord of the Trident * who found 
Tliat the roinl to salvation this way lies! 

Devasoma : Oh, master, you must not talk like that. The 
Arhata.s * give a different picture of the Way of Salvatioti. 

Kapali.x j Yea, fair lady, but they are hcreti<^. Why ? 

They freely grant for SouFa sake that effectjs 
Are like their causes, and they teach that PJeasure 
Springs as effect from Pain —ami so the wretches 
Bv their own doctrine sure I v are undone^ 

Dbvasoma : Oli^ may the J^in l>e forgiveti ! * 

^ In hiB lirunkfn wJuaitm ttiK KipSTln aititwMM DvtuomI ** Som*deira, 
whcmipoti Dovjuoma (really or in prelenei^l dfftwtfl in ifee Imiitr iho of a fivat 
in her iaFiFi ftlTwtionjf* mail rml» at him A^i^or^Uiiahr. 

* Thiii word 1 a aa fjA niTm liHmi or flcrrt of IhliPSitinji suppo^pd lo hn niHfcl by frutra 
nf the Kapilu] order. 

^ The sod Sivik, 

* The Jaitm. or rolbwem oi the Arlialfi or Jifw*. TTsp Jwiw. lioclrinw 

trnvratird in I ho folkiwl£i|^ hold tliftl ihe «iEtl Hi A m&l eleraal cdtilv, duttiocl 

Ipom Ami bfplh pJcAiiun^ And pnin ato mAtcriMJ {mon eXAClly, etfreti nf mAlt^r 

□pon icHlI); hctiee. Adul mint be frIrtJrd from ihe ioduffneO* ol matlvT hy mrrnEU ctf 
llm mortidjCAdonA dMcribod bett^v^ 

*■ A c^mmoii c^lamAtion ofi hMiTitii^ mention of ■MSKW iinful Aol nr ppoeoh. 
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Kapalix : 5[tiy the sin be forgiven ! Truly those sinners ought 
not to be mentioned even by way of repitKif who torture living beings 
with celibacy, plucking out hair, keeping the body filthy, fixing tijnes 
for meats, wearing dirty rags, and the rest of it. There, now, my 
is infected by this tali about the heretics, and I want to wash it deaii. 

Devasoma : Then let us go now to another brandy-shop, 

Kapalix : So be it, my dear, iThey iralk around.) Ha! the 
surpassing niaguificence of Kfihcl Town ! The sound of rts drum^ 
blends confusedly w’itb the roar of the clouds resting upon the pinnacles 
of its teniples, ita market of flower-garlands may serve as a model for 
constructing the season of spring, and the tinkiing of the girdles of its 
fair dairisois is as it were the noise aiLiiouncing the victory of the God 
of the Flower-Arrows.^ Moreover— 

The infinite, eternal, imsurjjassed 

Rlisfl without check, which saints siipj^'mef whnflo minds 

C!0mpas3 all being, have conceived, is here 

Found in a]i fullness ; and—whatvery strange— 

Tis food for flesh, delight of womaifs love ! * 

D£VA^^o^tA: Master, Kafici is like Madam VaruDl,^ irreproachabiy 
awcet. 

KAPALtN : Look, look, my dear ! Yonder brandy-ahoii resembka 
the splendour of a sacrificO‘yanl; for ia it the sigapoflt is the sacrificia! 
pole,* the brandy is the Soma,* the tipplers are the priests, the cup* 
arc the Son^-bowls, the roasted meats and the rest of the appijtkeTS 
are the %'arioij9 Etc-offerings, the tipplers’ t 4 ilk is the Yajuswordfl,® 
their sonjfa are the Samas,? the diawlng-bowis are tiie oblation^ 


iu «tr^ U*1 j ^ *» having u bow of *ug«t'p»nei 

« lit* » (by Aniki|wtii>n]i ol Ooeihe'* 

Jlftfl I'flitilSnpliL'hr. 

Hicr wlfd's Ewikj^rtki 
Ihuk t-tibeKhrealiaii>h<s^ 

Hstr ift m ; 

Ewi|f-\V<-ibliche 

Eight uiiB hihm 

* The pc4U to yhicli thg TicUiii wa* 11^4, 
offeml ‘tnkiajtm jpJiint, whfch ™ drunl* 


' The luns to w^ch^ formiUK the V«j'ur>reda. 

Sinn-vtda. hyiutw vm tthAi]te<l^ ccillft^tjvrly ftinnklg 


thi! 
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laillf^, thirst ! a thp finp, and the kee[>erof thp brandy shop h the master 
of the aacrificeJ 

DeVasoma : Yes, and the ahns thot we get here will be the portion 
nf Rndra.® 

Kapallv : Ah, liow good to look at are the tipplers’ merry dances :: 
theyareaccom|iaiiied by the rh%lhm of beaten dmuis and sbowdiveise 
niodnlationa of gesture and sjieech and brows, while iipj)er robes are 
cla^lJ:^od by one uplifted hand, and the muflic^atime falls out of measur^i 
for a inomciit as they pnt back into place downward-slipping garments, 
and neck-strings are disordered 1 

Deva^qma : Dh, what a tasteful master you are I 

Kapalix : Yonder Jlndnni Vanioi ^ poured into the cups is the 
rejection of ornatiieute^ the reconciliation of quarrelling lovers, the 
valour of youths the life of sports ; in short —■ 

False iR the tale, my love, that once the flame 
From Siva^s third eye burned to ash the frame 
t>f Karna. Nay, his body, through that beat, 

Melted to oi^ which now inflames our hearts."* 

Dkvasoma : Yes, master^ that is right ; the Ijonl of the World, 
who delights in doing goofl to the world, w^ould not destroy the world. 
{Thptj boiit drum on their cheeks.] 

Kapaltx : Madam, give us alms.^ 

(a! voice fnmi the dreE^ifig-toom): Ilen^ Is an alms, master;; 
accept it. 

KapAlix : I accept it, Aly dear, whert* is my sknlbbowl ? 

Devasoiia : 1 can't see it. 

Kapalin : Ah, I siisj>ect that it waa forgotten In yonder 

brandy-shop. Good, let us go back and look. 

Devasoma t Blit, master, it would be w^rong not to accept the 
alms so f«jlitely offered. What are w^e to do uowr 1 


^ The ynjiiiiiAfifi, or perMU »lio io bo prrfomird ht hii» own 

oxpeiue Md for hin own spirit eiaI benodL 

* Cn oi^rtain Vedk wriffm a porikin u to tbo god Rudrti^ one of ihv 

phum of £iva, 

' Brandy ; Jtoo ftboTo. 

*■ A rr-feit-uro to tho wolhknoirn nayth of the burninp nf Uir Loto-pfod Kinm by 
SEra whi-n ho in.f{ftiiijM| the kUor with line for rtuS. The won! for oEh tntAti, oko 
liKWiii lore, fttid is here used with paiinitia effect, 

* Thesie words WJV nddnssed ta o injppo«efl woni^n brhiflit Uw iKenefl- Religiotu 
meiHhciiiiJi ref^krly tome l^ieiiing for food, rte., of housevire^, nod the ehArity 
g| Etidife. is bnundlr^. 
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Kapalin^ : Follow the law of uecesBity, and take it in a cow i 
horn.* 

DeVaSOMa: Yea^ maater, I will. {She faheii iL Both \mit ^romal 
and search.} 

Kapalin : How is it that [ cannot see it here either 1 (/a 
ilemuftimv.) Ho^ Muhe^vsras^ Maheivaras I * Have you seen our 
bowl here 1 What do the gentieiuen say ? ** No, we have not seen it ? 
Alas ! 1 am undone [ my holy life is ruined I How shall I now be la 
Kapalln ? Ho, misery t 

\Mieiie"er I used to sit for drink and meat p 
So pure, Ko helpful was my bowl t 
And uow^ like parting from a dear good friend^ 

Its loss with ang^u&h filU my soul. 

{FaltJt down atul beats his keod.) 

I have it I It is only a token * * I have not lost the title of Kapab^^ 

{He 

Devasoiia : But who has taken the bow I, master 1 

Kapaljn : My dear^ as there was roast meat inaide it^ I auapcct 
a dog or a Buddhist friar has taken it, 

Devasoma : Then let ns w^aoder through the whole of KancI 
town to seek for it* 

Kapalin : Yea, my dear, let us, 

{They both tcalh abou^ Then enters a Bi-PDHjaT Fbiar a 
hotel tn kis Aand.) 

Buddeiist Friars Ah, our Jay brother Memhajit DhauadaA»»’s 
grand charities surpass all houses, for I have got from him this alnt-^- 
meai, ahuntlant in varieties of fish and meat and pleauant in colour* 
seen! and taste. ^ ow I will go to the King^s Monaaterv* {B olktn^ 


1 Tbe K^pAlln cHight tfi follDir t|» nilt ft tiin inWnuij by tokinR thir 
iood in hi! akiUJ-bcKWI; hnlmhchm hsi *1, propone* tn nw the iw*! twet 
k cnw% boro- obeymy the " Uv of liinct of dklrcM^^ ajvjiJ.ffAiarma, wbicb permit* 
the 3r«lauitk«i oC jittkt rubii uneb^r kbiKirmiil condiUwuL 

k wflOihippef of hlkhdirkrA, ciiio of tin? phAASB of fiivk. Tbt 
MAb^a^kru formal bslu* m oorfM^rktioiu wbn protootod ibu uilrretta of tber 
churoh knti It* rlKloTrairtlk, db^praiwl Klifti^ua ohimtM^ ptc.; tlw IsmtiptiGm 
oft#ii pef^r io tbpDi. 

* But ] HUffpect Ibkl wo ought io rwi 

" ne^y owtonpiy " : Le, though the Ki$palin, or ” S^kull-bswer'' bka het his 
or "ifcuU”, bo doM fiot nfug to be « A'ujdiik, for the lora as kpfJiwi 
f™ “ sot ia k librrkl ^tme but iMtoiiyinic*ll:y {ms o.r. when oh* Bkys "jt 
li crjmg p lueftni^ Uikt tbs bkhy k in tbo cot, or keep ih* curd* tfom 

Ib^ rfoflw * Rtf^Miing craw* and Otbrr hink}. Our kuthor Jo™ jokcf on 
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aboul^ to Aiiiue//*) Ha ! our supremely gracious Lord the TnthagAta * 
has favoured the wbgregation of friars with his instructions 
ordaiDLug for ua lodging iti fine btiildLiigs, lying on bedsteads with well- 
made beds, eating in the forenoon, savoury drinks in the afternoon, 
chewing betel fla^^oured with the five kinds of fragrance^ and wearing 
soft fobea ; hut why did he not think of sanctioning possession of 
women and uae of strong drink ? Xo. as he knew everything, how 
could he fail to see that * It is certain, I think, that those poor^ 
spirited and spiteful-minded Elders from envy of us young men have 
blotted out sanctions of women aud use of strong drink in the books of 
Scripture. Where now can I find an uncomipted original text ? 
Then I would reveal to the world the whole t^ehing of the Buddha 
and confer benefit on the Clurch. {He 

Devasoma : Look, master^ look ! Yonder fellow in a red cloth 
is humming along with timid fbotafceps, all his limbs hunched up and 
his glancea cast to right and left, along this high road crowded with 
trustful folks. 

KA PALIN : Yea, my dear, that is so; and what is more, there is 
something in his hand hidden inside his robe. 

DevAaouA : Then let ua catch him up and take bold of him, master* 
and find out. 

Kapalin : Yes, mistress, wc will {Advancing.) Ho^ Iriar! stop ! 

Buddhist Friar : Who is it that ia talking to me in that way* 
1 wonder ? {Slopping ntid looking.) Oh, it ia that raseai of a Kapalm 
who lives ill Ekamham.* Well, I iviB not be the target of his drunken 
sport. 

[He hiirries 

Kapalin : There, my dear, I have got my skull-bowl I For 
his husto to escape in terror arouaed by the sight of me amounts to 
eridence that he is the thief. {He rum foFfmrd and hheke 
^Vh, rascal! where will you go now ? 

Buddhist Fbiar : Kay, brother KapuUu, do not talk so ! What 
is this ? Oh, what a pretty sister! 

Kapalin : Ho, Friar, just show it; 1 want to see what is ia your 
hand, hidden in^kle your robe. 

Buddhimt Friar : WTiat is there to see there ? It Is only an slms- 
bowl. 

1 A titk or tl» n\iddhm ; literally, Ik> who haA (or come) iccoidinsly.^* 

^ A sauctiyiTTi' erf jjod Siva (wnnihipjitjcl ihere ma EkAmbtua^n^tliAK in or TR-ar 
CoD^wmiiL. 
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KAPALtN : That ia jturt why I want to aw it. 

Bl'Ddhtbt Friar ; Nay, bruth^r, do atrt. aay so ; we must carry 
it hidden, you know, 

Kapali.v ; Yes. of course, H is to hide things in that sort of may 
that the Buddha has taught you to wear such long robes. 

Buddhist Frl\r ; That is true, 

Kapaun : It is the “ relative truth ”; 1 want to hear the 
■* absolute truth 

Buddhist Friar i Wall, well, enough of your fun ! Tlie alms- 
hour is paseing ; I must depart. 

{He icaJks 

KAPALiy: Ah, rascai I Where will you go ? Give me my bowl. 
{He teiies the cod «/ A w roAe.) 

Buddhist Friar ■ Reverence to the Buddha 1 

Kapalin : \ou ought to say ** Reverence to Khara-pata ? 
it IS he who wrote the Thieve.i’ Hand-book. The Buddha, however, is 
even superior to Kbara-pata bi this dignity; and why ? 

\our Buddha, while the BrabmaiiK' eyes were closed, 

Filled up his gnuiary by filching notions 
From Jlahiibharatani and from VedantaB.® 

BuiiDHiST Friar : Oh, may the sin be forgiven ! * 

Kai-alis : How should the sin of so well-conducted a monk not 
■ ixi forgiven ? 


DuvAJtOMA I Master, yuu l«ik as if you were tin d. That skull- 
bowl cannot be got back by pa»y means ■ so take a drink of bmndy 

^ni t IS cow-hom and strengthen vourself so as to carrv on the 
dispute with him. 

KapaLix ; So be it ! {Dretwnm hmtde the bmndy to the KfipaUn, 
He dnnis if.) My dear, you too must refresh vourself. 


philosophic diiftin^uiiihFii btl 
rrlntivc or phennmrTLil 'ivritjr 

or “ nnUmmat rwJity Tbi 


■n4 


itopori«t ^hooU of B,Kiuh«i 

Lt. irati « r„n«.lmrni ", i,c 

' "Trui^rflUrnUt 

K*po]jii jc4cn Oft Ihtji d^iJnetlon. .. 

tWMi bwft Anh.rc^i,^., ollMyrn Iw unknown, t 

Of tbjj kmd in old iftdwti «*■ Kiiriji jmtii, w fwnoui 

«TBtoin4i hued nn tho md AOiiOTHliirily I he pKSli»c»phJ'^^» 

nffinitm with mliin kW ^ f-^lefnenti^ of Muddhiam hftve ek»* 
Fjw^orthe Hhiratw Slnhibhiratjym, Ihe ^ 

* -Sw E^ntHLiid idea# which I'wiily rf^wmhl** It 
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Dev'asoma : Yea, nuiater^ I will. {She drinks,] 

KapaliN : This fellow" haa wronged us. But pur dpetrine lays 
chief weight on sharing our goods, so give the leavinga to hia reverenoe. 

Devaboma : As you command, tnaater. Take it, air. 

Bttpi>hist Friar {midsj: Oh, what a happy stroke of fortuoe I 
The only trouble ia that folks will sec. (AfowJ.) Xay, niaduTn, don't 
speak thus. It is not proper for ua. {He Urt^ his rJtaps.) 

Devasoma ; Be off with you [ ^¥^lence will yoil get such luck ? 

Kapaltn i My dear, his speeehj which contmdieta his desire, 
is stammeringp becamse his mouth is watefing. 

Buddhist Friar : Have you still no pity on me ? 

Kapalin : If 1 had pitTp how should I he “ free from affection ” J ^ 

Buddhist Friar : Then one w'ho is free from aSection ought also 
to be free from anger, 

Kapalin : 1 will be free from anger if you give me back my 
j^roperty* 

BuruujJST Friar : What do you mean hy your |>rO|Mirty ? 

Kapali.n : The skuH-bowd. 

Buddhist Friar 3 How% a skull-bowi ? 

Kapalin : " HoWp a skull-bowl ? ” says he. But really it ia quite 
natiu^l:— 

Thou art the son * of hin^ who in delusion 

Denied existence to realities 

Patent to sight—earth, ocean* moimtains, seas. 

And all the like; then const thou also not 
Deny the being of a little bowl ? 

Devasoma : Mnster, he Avill not give it up while he is only handled 
tenderly i ho tear it out of his hand and let us be off^ 

Kapalin * YeUp my dcarp I will. {He irks fo tmr U 

Bui>DHiaT Friar ; Be off, you rascal of a Kapalin ! {He shakes 
him ojf tirilh his hand and kicts him.] 

Kapalin : \Miy, 1 have fallen down ! 

Devasoma : Oh, you mu of a slave-wench, you are a dead man I 
{She tries ta tear oul the BnddhisCs hair, and gettinff no kM m ilp“ 
/aUs doim.) 

rila-rtl:^, K cominofi epidjet for the perfect wwetk-. 

" * the title '* ioo eif tlu? " or sem of Ihr Jin* ™ often ikp^iAled to piouj 

CtiDcfn^ly BwHdhi™ de^ not tls? e^wtenco oi Ibin^, but 

tlbeir permjuK^.n.t rcidity i-tid •eU’Cslrtenc^ p but ioaie seboola (3ijfid}iyJiJiiibM+ ote.^ 
cEefiue tbs bi^he^t reditv ob void. 

* BtaddhiBt iirtiCtRi ii^Te their bewfc; hence the irite lady firuSa noihiiig lo 
Bcuce bpoa. 
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Bi^ddhist tRL4]t ) : The Biiddh-a^A klei* was right when 
he invented shaving nf the head. Oct up* get tip^ siateiT g^t 

up ! (fie heljfs Demmrna to m?.} 

K-^hVLLV : IxHik^ Miiheav^araa,^ look ! that acan][i w’ho 

tails himself a inar, m takiiig my girl's hand ! * 

BiT)i>MlST FftiAR : Nay, brother, don't talk in that way ! Simply 
our religion bids us to have prty upon those who fall into distress. 

KAfALis: Jft that, too, the religion of yotir " Omniscient 
One ? * Was / not the first to fall ? Well, never mind that : now 
your skull shall be my alms-skuU, (r% <ilt acujie 
Bujji>hist Fhiar i Oh, misery, mis«r>^! * 

Ka^Ilin : Ij5ok, ^fahe^varas,* look ! That scamp who edih 
himself a friar, after stealing my alms-skull, is himself squalling. Well, 
I too win raise a row^. Ho, an outrage on Brahmans, an outrage on 
Brahmans ! {Thrmipofi a PAilrPATA eniers^) 

PAstjPATA * W^hat am you shouting about, Satyasoma I 
Kapalis" : Ho, Babhmkafjja^ Kiigaaena, this scamji who calls 
himseli II friar has stolen my alms-skull and will not give it back, 
Pasupata {aside } : \Miat we have to do the GandharA'as have 
done.''* This villain, 

Just as with a bunch of fodder men will draw' along a cow', 

Lures the girl—a barb^ir's slave-weucb, next a light-of-bve for me— 
it a farthing that he shows her in the [locket of his robe. 


^ Hftft p. TOfl. 

IlSpiilr!^ of IKd h%tml , fcnltni fHW at tl» PJiun jmtU of it* 

Sattor ^ ** tJwte huirrii^ iU^li; o« It* 

J utter wenaa tJiB kfapjUin hrrt plnyi. ^ 

* AirrajAft, * tiifc of ibp Buddh*. 

«nicAeA«i7i dM^kAfuti li traujkQt- 

awT^! ^ reputed hy Boddh^t memk#, 

MwmA '^*’*°** ^ forma tm 

Th« QfcDdhur™ " crttf brkfc i* ns ^njin "* 

i<. niu.ic. Orig«.Uv tew™ ^ junofom »p«i>U, d«Tol«i 

Mid u Hit'h vetv aannoMd * 'iJ^ gMleiwtiao Mid fwitlity, EroU*^ 

it »«• lielutBd UmI L tte fill lu”” r"^ ^ ^ •onwn ; hrtira Ifk Vedio timM 

“ f!*nclh«v. wm. the fi™l 

owmm ttet UtvjuoBU i, “ ,t ter So the pcohoblv 


dnrribca 
Fetenbur^ Lesi.J. 


.no doubt to cut out tko 
a" o praiihif^t Huren^krth '* lo ihe 
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So I will now down the ofijxxiitioii by eneoumging the 

baw^dy rogue. Well., Naga^na, ia it m be s^ys 1 

BtUDHisT Friar: Oh, master, do you also talk in that way ? 
** To abatam from taking things not given is an article of disclplmc ; 
to abstain from false speech h an article of discipline i to alHstain from 
breach of celibacy is an article of discipline ; to abnlain from 
[Icfltrojdng life is an article o! discipline ; to abstain from catilig in 
forbidden hours m an article of discipline.'^ ^ I betake myself for refuge 
to our Buddha’s religiDn ! * 

PajSupata: Welh Satyasoma, such is their rule ■ what is your 
answer to this ? 

Kafallk : Why, our rule is that we tnnst not s[)cak falsehood* 

PAiuPATA : Both statementa are in order ■ how is one to decide 
between them ? 

Bimouisrr Friab : W'h^t reason is there that a friar who follows 
the Biiddha^s teaching should take a braudy-bowd ? ^ 

PaIupata : Ye®, but a reasoner cannot prove hi$ case by mere 
assertion, aa they aay. 

Kapalln : ^\^lel3 the case is patent to the ej-e/ to quote rea^ns 
to the contrary is useless. 

PaSofata : What do you mean by ** patent to the eye ? 

Drvasoma: Muater, the skTill^bowl is in his hand, hidden in the 
comer of his robe. 

PAiuPATA t You have heard, sir I 

Buddhist Friar : Ob, masterp this bowd beloogB to no one else, 

Kapaus : Then just show' it. 

Bunoum Friar : I w ill, 


* The HuiUniim in oriU-r to clear himaelf uf the in3]nll4llionfl cajrt upon biffl repeat* 
live out (if thfl tert '* articles of cnHeipliiw ” {iik^-padam^ Piii 

from hfp^ braviaiT- The remaitiiiij? live are abfllenlloa from elropg ilrink, woridEy 
amiliieiiieiiUL^ W» of crt-itafiwfntft juid Dii^iient% U» oE Urg« or deeoratwi COUcbWr and 
res»jv-ing money. 

* A Variatlqn cm a Em|i]ent Buihlh lA-t formula i '' I betafco tdywIf for refuge td 
th« Buddha * - * to th-f! PAirJi ... to the Chuieh.** 

* The (ltaild|:ue in tibia and the fnlloa-uig e|welififl playji oO the terma of Ipgle. 
The Imllan aylla^m Cdntaint a ' rcaii^Oil 'i A«fa, or what we ebduld fJlO ft miiktle 
lertn* and an * aneertioh \ pmtijAA^ which anticipatcai Ihe ■ccnwluaiera. 

* Aimlber rrferrnre to logic. Knnwlei%c ift pttaiuipd dtlicr hy tfircet aemw- 

eaperkmiw, Ul. " what ip patent to tbr rye**, or by rcaMnlng by A*iiw; 

given the former., the latter la neefU™^ 
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pAttUPATA '■ I Lfjok, louk the wrung dtine by tlie 

Kapaliii And the virtnoui^ conduct of this reverend gentlemun ! 

Bcddhwt Friar : “ To abstain from taldiig tkLiig^ not given is an 
article of discipline. . (He fcpetits ike same fortnuiet as bejore. The^ 
both datfice,) 

Buduhxst Friar : Oh, fie I He is dancing at a time when he ought 
to be ashamed of himself! 

K A PALIN ■ Bah, who is dancing 1 {Gazing on all sides.) Ah, he 
surely imagines me to be dancing when it ia the oreepitig-plaiit of my 
]oy that is merrUy swaying, moved by the sonthem * wind of delight 
at the sight of my lost aLms^bowj. 

BtrimmsT Friar : \Miat is the reason that you do not look at it, 
master! Pmy obser^'e, master, this is its colour. 

Kapalln ; ^\Tiat is one to say to that 1 C'annot I see I This 
skuU-bowd ia blacker XIiat^ a crow, 

Bujjohist Friar : So you \iaurself have admitted that it belongs^ 
to me t 

Kapalin : TniCp 1 have admitted that you are clever in changing 
colours. Look ! 

This robe of thine, which once by nature stole 
The hue of lotiis-fibrea, hast not thou, 
jVn artist wondrousj chungfd to jnedneas deep 
As is the colour of the early dawn ? ^ 

Slureover— 

ith a stain of kmhdifa that never comes off 
\ou are Covered both inside and outside too ; 

Then how eau the skill l-howl that reaches you fail 
To take the iwMi^o-stain from you ? * 

Devasowa ; Alas, I am undone, poor wretch that I am f Oiu^ 

w , from its having all good jiointa, was as splendid as the skull of 


ia AAHigneci to iho 


» Tim ijmb in I bo jrinlH edilioa („d Mia tl 
ob?iotlalv hy f-iror, * 

» Sec above, p, 700. 

. the a^tw GheU. 

or IcUoo' orij^nJIy white, l«ve bwn atwiJWii t nsd 

FWJitona!^^ ^ whif-h vic’iiotni hoih rad >-¥lkiw colour md wnful 
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thf.‘ [Aitii8-thn>nt'd G<xi ^ Jiiid tis bright of aspect as the fuU-niOfjn, 
ai]d was ahvays fragrant with brandy ; and now it has corne Ui i\ 
state like thia by being in touch with this fellow^ dirty robes, {She 

fTO’JPJJ,} 

KAl’ALl^*: Na>% ray dear, don't distrcJ^s yourself. It shall be clean 
again ; for scripture tells that great beings through rites of puriiicatbn 
become freed from defilement. For eJomipLe : — 

By strict observance of this holy course. 

Our I^rd whoMC crest^geni is the crescent nitioii 
Was frord frfim guilt that sprang from cutting 
The Grandsire’s * bead ; the great Geleatiah^ Pfinct.% 

Who sleAV of yore the triple-heade<l sou 
Of Tva^ar, made atoncraeiit lor his sin 
By fivescore offerings and once raore was pun?.^ 

Ho> Babhnikalpa* is it not so ? 

¥Mvi^AtA : What you have said is in accordance with Holy Writ. 

BvDDHiiJT Friar : Well, suppose the colour was made by me ; 
bnt who lirta trunsfomicd the shape and size of the boivJ I 

Kapaux : Are you gentry not the offspring of Maya*s progeny ? * 

IJoODinsT Friar : How' long must 1 w rangic with you ¥ Take it^ 
nioRter, 

Kapalin : Thus judeed was the Perfection of Bouoty exercised 
by the Buddha liimself.^ 

BoDuntsT Friar : In this plight w^hat is now loy protection ? 

KaI'alin : The Buddha, the Faith, and the Church, of course." 

Pl^uPATA: This dispute la beyond my power to decide; so wn 
must go to the Court. 

*■ ljraliii;ittn+ th^ LNcmiur^^r Tlw'r^ w * IpiifThU that Itc ialfpiiitiH] SEvs by hii iPriJc, 
Knil K Sivft ftjipefiml \n the turrible f&rm of UhsiTni-it iirwi eut afi BrnhuiAn » tbca<l 
with hlii< IhtUlib-fuijl. Thr Mowuig; Vrtw rt-'fcM to tU* 

■ Tlw Grandfiirt' ” Ib Brsbmtcij m Ihr Uit itole. 

^ TV Indra iVw TvMtitrV #on Vn™ {or ViiivuiSiM. nwoiding ta thu % 
UsEtAlJy the pMli prmifle JwJra for iJih exploit + bul a eeftsin ^aitt 

AltAeheif to \i, ah ll Wm rt^iwtli-d nn the isknghler of « Himhmiin. 

* A pMfi 4 m the double mrAtdng of i/ny^. Butldba^^ ifw^ther him njimnl Miiy*. 
hecir« " uUFlvfiri^ of MfiyS's progeny means «jil of Buddha n titJe <d Hudilhiii 
naonljs (we ftbove, p. 70S). But Aliyi nUo Mi the prim-iplo of ™mic lUiBAOn. fthseh, 
iwn'ijniin^ to iwjmt* leading w'hool* of phiJorophy-, ni*hi'* the ahsolute uniinAliflrd 
■tingle Bra^Lnui apjjejir bji * plipfiomrOAt ujiieerte of pturmlily. The Kapalm* in short, 
mnuiB Uuii BiiddhiMiJi ttre jiig^lern. 

^ TV Buddhuit m wiwHt™ haTinjI hAmkd ntrf hia Vwl lo iV KEpaiin, the 
Utter n^mplimenlj^ him hy compftrtna his lel to the d'rijio-pdroMi44A or l^rfeetion of 
Bounty^ the first 4 jf tV perfeelioM ip/kramiif^} meiibt'd lo the Budtlhn. 

■* EVve^ p, 711. 
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If m, nutter, then gjood-bye to the sktill.^ 

P^yuBAfA: What do- you mean ? 

Deyasosia * ^Miy* this tnau ha^« heaps of riches drawn from the 
revenues of mmy monasteries^ and with it he can stuff the moiitk? of 
the Court officials at pleasure ; but I am the maid of a poor Kapaiin 
T*hose only wealth U a snake-Ekin and sacred ash^* and what riches 
have 1 here that I should go into the Court 1 
PiiL'PATA : It is not so* 

Straight, solid, weight>% firm, yet delicate, 

And of good origin are those true men 
^Vho i^aw uphold^ as colunina palacea. 

KaPALIN : Enough of this ! A man of honest life has nothing to 
be afraid of. 

BootiUisr Friar : Well, master^ you go in front. 

Pasupa'Ca : Certainly. 

[Theif att toa/A' atxmi^ Then etdtr^ a MaOMAx ) 
Madman t There, theie, that hnite of a dog ! You are nmning off 
with a skull full of roast meat that j*ou have picked np. Son of a 
ftlave-M'ench, whore am you trying to go ? There now, he has dropped 
the skull and is running towards me to eat me. (lit looi» amund.) 
I will smash his teeth with this stone. Aha, you are leaving the akull 
and running aM'ay 1 A crass^" brute of a dog ! You are angry with ine 
for such bravery', I suppose.^The Ocean has jumped up to the sky 
on the back of a village boar, and knocked douii Ravana, and forcibly 
seiifed ^kra a son leviathan.*—-HaHo, you ricinua-buah I WTiat 
are you saying 1 “ Untrue, untrue ! Is not this fmg, with pwg 

as big and long as jicstleSp my wltneaa I But what need have X of a 
witness when my ^-alour is known to the three worlds f—This is what 
I will do: I will eat a morsel of the meat left over ftom the dog's 
meal. (Ht mU U, criw mit in Oh 1 oh ! I am killed, 

I am killed with tears ! (//#r mid Iftok-i aro»ndr) ^\^lu are you 

that are beating me ? [fh looh amind.) You wicked boys I I am 
the oephew of WTiat s-his-Xanie, m Ohatotkaca w as of Bhlmnaena.* 
Lurten, too :— 


^ Uk'nlijn ''rrvpn?iH?fr to lUf sIillHI ", 

» ihonuelvM aJi ov^r iftilt L^iuO^tiug df Wmt cow tluns- 

Tho Iwtica m*ut^ jin, q[ ™if» quite wj]il Ln ihcii McfCliW# to iflytMc*! 

ronW KiU. lUnu i wife ; « 

thr Bhinm«im ar Bhim,. onf of 
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A hundred henda ate riding, are riding in my belly, 

With spite in their htuida and every kind of features; 

And I spew from, my month a hundred snakes and tigers. 

Quite a naturally horrid lot of creatures. 

How they worry me ! Forgive me, forgive nie. young gentlemen ; 
don’t worrj' me on account of this morsel of meat- (Cfaziny i«/rcut/.) 
\Miy, there U our master, Suranandin 1 I will go to him. (Hints lip.) 
Pa^ufata : Hallo I This lunatic is coming hither. There he Is 
Wearing a used and cast-off robe—his hair 
Rough, utterly dishevelled, covered over 
With masses wild of aah and dust, and mingled 
With garlands left from flower-offerings— 

WTiile flocks of crows attend him, hungering 
For leavings of his food—like some vast pile 
Of village-refuse ^ walking in man’s form. 

Maosian : I will go to him. (ri/rjtmweAi'iw?.) Pray, master, accept 
this skull, which 1 got from a most respectable dog belonging to a 

Cai^dala.* 

PaJufaTa (uriiA a jjfhmw) : Let it be bestowed oti s worthy [lerson. 
Madman : Xoble Brahman, pray do me the favour. 

Budduist Friar : This noble P5iu[jata is worthy of it. 

Madman {approachif^ the KapSlin, taijing the »knU on ihe grmttui, 
eircumamlmhiing* it, andfaUing at hit feet): Great Gwl, pmy do me 
the favour; I clasp my hands before you. 

Kafamn ; Our skull I 
Devasoma : So it is ! 

Kafalin: By the fjord’s grow I have once more become a 
Kapalin, {ffe tries te take it.) 

.Mai>man : Son of a slave-wench, feed yourself with poison ! {lie 
snalrhes aicag the tkuU and ttalkt o^.) 

Kapalin (foiloiring Aim): This inessengpr of Yania * is carrying 
away my life ! A-ssist me, gentlemen J 

Both i Yes, we will support you. (They fili block Ike voy.) 

KapAlin : Hn 1 Stop, atop 1 

* Cramate.iiB/a. In tkiat pem* prn M't-rtnT u »tlll used, in 

* A mAJl of lUOit JrgniElpd ruht, 

* CSreumunbuiatitin Is a form nf mdOPftlioti in whirh the vorshipper 

welks. thtire sroued I he peraon or thinu wnrshipiied, keephig the Islter ou 

hk i%1it hajid. - i - 

‘ Ysmp. is the B°d who nike ta the nether SForid md dispeiehes theow Ins 
TWS(^ll| 5 eri* (^piis*piJni^s)i to feloh sway the Muals of fhcM who are (loonKd to Hie. 
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Maiima.V : Why are they blocking my wny ? 

KakIlim ; Give up our skull Mid be off. 

Madi^iAxS' : \ ou foob not see tt is n golden bowl 1 

Kapalin : If it is a golden bowl like that^ who niiide it 1 
Maumax*: f tell yon, masteir^ the guldsmith^^ that man who wears 
a gold “Coloured robe^ made it, and it Is a golden bowl. 

Buddhist Friar : Uliat do yoti say ? 

AIaumav : It is a golden boiri. 

Buuuuist Friar : Is he n madman ? 


Madman : Agatu and again 1 hear that w^ord madman Take 
this and show me the madmiwi. [Fie girts tkt shili the Kaj-alin.) 

Kaf.vlix {fairing the : There he is now hiding behind the 
wall. Make haste und follow^ him. 

MADRIAN : I am obliged to you, {Ht kurrtejt 

BtTDDHisT Friar • Oh, wonderful ] I am delighted at my 
opponenFs gain. 


Kapalix [huggi}^gthe »htU) : 

Ijiiig have 1 foliow^ed an unbroken ooiirse 
Of holy li^diig ‘ to Mahelvam, 

Our lA>rd. was my devotion dedicate. 

He straightway vanishes when thou to-day, 

O blessed skulb nppearest for my jov ( 

Devaso«a : Mast<>r, my eye revel*, as one mav aav, when f we 
you l^e the einenmg combined with the moon.* 

PaSupata . Mj f^n^retulation* on 3'oiir good fortune, eir 1 
APALiv . Surely, sir, the happinefta i* yoiire. 
yuPATA ♦ It is tnie that “ the innocent have nothing to 

fear sine* this. Birddhist friar ha* rseaped to-day from the tigerfl 
jaw* Now. filled with joy at my friend’s happiness, I will 

awajt the eremabon-honr < of o„r Uni who resides in the h]asten. 
tjnarter * ; and henceforth. 


j tlin prinM t.**» hw 

^joiniNi upon FMupatmj (rf. ‘ ^ niiiririi*! diKdplliil« 

be IKW nf CtmjeTMAie. whicti rantwl 
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Ma}' this dispute which parted eret you^wulti 
Beoonit? an cndleae soura of mutual Jove, 

Like the Kirata's strife with Arjuna.^ 

{Exit the P^tipfEia.) 

Kafall^ : Cdrae, Xagasena, I desire you to forgive me if I have 
offended yon. 

Buddhist Friar : Doen this too need eiitreaty ? What can I 
do to please you 1 

Kapaun : If your reverence forgives me, what more can I wish for ? 
Buddhist Fhiar : Now 1 will go, 

K A PALIN : Adieu, sir, and may we meet again t 

Buddhist Friar: So be it 1 (Exit.} 

Kapalix ; Bevasoma, my dear^ let us go. 


{Sharata-^peeeh) 

Ever for the weal of mankind may the Fire right offerings bear 
Heavenward* kine yield milk in plenty, BrahmauB con the Vedic 
lore ; 

Still intent on righteous duties, for as long as moon and sun 
Shine above it in the heavens, may the world, distrest no mom, 
’Neath the sw^ay of f^atrumalla, whose strong hand hath atiird hJs 
foes. 

Ever bound in happy fealty, dw'ell in undisturbed rejjose. 

both.) 


The End 


* Thw refem to tkekgpwJ (told in JfoMAAflncKajn wvl 
ihal wbcti the h^ro Arjun* wn# worstippiiin llw god b order to prove hm 

Appeared in the Knii* ul ft Kirata or harbarum and Bagftgftii him in hfttlle. aitor ifhioh 
he revcftled hi"***^^ to Arjunil and bentOMityl him hu favoor to^^htr with moaie 
rnimlkv ftntJ ft ffilnwiilma* bow. 
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SOME PBOBLEMS OF IXDOAEYAN PinLOLOGY 
FORLONQ LEVTUEES FOE 
By Ji^LES Bj-oc'if 


1 

The LiTEk.ARV Lakgtaces 

I^ITERABY of Western Europe are ]aii|aiages 

as well; there is no divorce between them and the people; 
there may be a distance, but no gap between them and the ordLoaiy 
vemaeukrst "ncl their growlli and >ieissitu(ie8 reflect those of the 
vemaeulars. So the historians of the language are able to diBcovct 
wheo, where, how they came iuto exbteace, aod call them to giw 
evidence as to ita later destinies. For inataJice, we know the place 
w^here French w^as hom^ how^ it asserted itself against Jjfttin, how it 
turned out provincial apeeclies; w^o can make a fairf}' good e\'aliiatioii 
of the distance between written and spoken French, in the past and 
now\ In India conditions are vastly differc^nt; our knowledge of 
its languages, at least in their most ancient stages, is based mdy, 
or nearly so, on literary bnguages, of which we know neither the 
local hasb, nor the degree of eonneetion with the vernaculars. They 
do not give expression to the thoughts and feelings of the people ; 
at the most, they give ah ideal picture of the culture of a small com¬ 
munity, They iiiay differ in character^ Kome highly religious and 
aristocratic ; some more popular, but religious too; the majority 
are mainly adapted for inirel)^ literary tinges. The linguist has 
to be very careful in giving their evidence its proper value, before 
trying t-o conatruct the details of the history of Indo-Aryan. It is 
of this fundamental difficulty I wish to give you to-day a few- mstancea. 

First, in the past; and in the past, first in the Veda. On this 
clasK of texta, 1 shall not expatiate long, as their general conditions 
are well known. Speaking bifoadly, we may say that the Veiia, 

^ I fiiTfU to Ihnni Iho AFfukmic ikionl tbe of OrientaJ 

H-ho iDot only izi¥ittHi me to Jjsntlon, tml hMVo allowed mv to eKtf’nd Audicner 
by publubing ?n^v h<-lurv« in thyi 

Ai thpy nn? ofiJv in fmrt now of pontOtUftI; W- thm m m wuit q{ proportion bstuTtil 
the fli!tc<mi.l portA, which vouM not bo ncluiiwibk otherwise; »nd iDuinly hoL’wuM^ 
Ihoy an? ai bqtmm of H hortflth'P llian of Hn rpedektbo ohnlBirtof, [ hivo tbouKbt 

bwt lo |]uUi4(li tljorn tkt lirarly «« in the nctiml form in wkicb tlu-y W#n? 

ilrlivr™!, 

VOIL V. FAUt rv+ 
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and more specially the itgveda, is a mrpm^ not a work ; it marker 
nat the Itegumidg^ hut tb(? end of a period of Irtemr}^ history, whicli 
may have hngm before Aryaius came into India; how far it nmy h^r 
considered propeH j IntUan, l& a question which has been niTich debater!, 
and on which we may to-morrow adduce ourselves some small evjdenci*. 
But, even if partially Indian, it ia an invaluable document to tho 
Unguisl, aa the textual tradition of it has been admimbly preserver2; 
so that we gather from it a knowledge not only of a dediutc sta(v 
of the Sanskrit lauguage^ but abo of a long evolution of It: as thef'^ 
are found in the Veda aide by side wonderiul arehaisms and ^^jityil 
Prakrit isms . 

But, as I told you, 1 will not delay over the Veda. Xor do 1 menu 
to follow the histor}^ of Sanskrit period by perioii ■ tliat would not 
only waste your time, aa it may t>e found m books which every student 
knows; but it would prevent me from emphasizing the main fact 
on which 1 should like to lay stress, viz, the gap existing betw'een 
undent and classical Sanskrit, There haa aot been one Sanakrit. 
developing fiormally, ao to say, in one line: SiLoakrit htetatUTe conisbt.^ 
of dillerent literary languages differing not only in datCt hut iu 
psychologieul and aocial character. The old^t, wdiich was con^hbred 
sacred, gave a inodeb but not Idrtli, to the later ones : hut to the 
linguist s view clasKical Sanskrit is made up of elements sunilar to 
Vedic, but essentkiUy differing from it as widely as Piili or Pcakritv 

IrfCt 113 recall the fact which dominates all historical view of Indo- 
Aryan, and eap-cLaJly of Sanskrit, viai, that we have evidence from 
the in^riptions of x\soka that in the third centurj' Middledndian 
vemaculafu were not only in use, but hail won recognition to such 
a degree that the king use«l tliii^m W'hen ailiLresslng his subjects! l 
as you are aware, only recently has this been the case again in India^ 
More than that: some time after, another king, recalling his own 
history in a stone-inscription which ia more a monument thananaddrvs.s, 
does it in vemaenhr s with him, vemavdar obtains a r^^ally hteniry 
dignity, as, far from Iwing in popular style, IiIa inscription is a apccimcii 
of relincil and rhythmii^l prose. If we had under consideration 
only these two texts, to wKidi we mav aihl more dimrt expressions 
of the people's thoughts, like the Bharhut inscriptions, and the o1-^t 
Buddhistic worb, we should feel entitled to expect that from that 
[wriod onwards profane thought, too, would find expression through 
the vemacukrm. You know it b not the case ; iJ in the first centuries 
ol onr em stanzas were written which we find collecte<l in HfilaV 
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iintboIogY^ tin? run in part of tho litemtUFe o f tlic same aniJ of the 
folloTsing periods waa written in Sanskrit; miy, Sanskrit dominates 
I^ukrit literature to such a degree thnt Prakrit works cap liartUy 
have Immmi understood, or even wTitten, by non-Sanskritists. 

But the Sanskrit of that time is no longer the Sanskrit of the Veila, 
Even in the Upc-itiisiiads, it was no longer a purely tlerieal language, 
impeiaonef] in very ancient atylistic traditions ; a new" life has been 
inf used in it from the K^itriya being admitted to higher cidtare; 
arehaTsms ilisappcar^ granimar gets simpler; style ► stiU deprived of 
chaim and refinement, has the virtue which the linguist appreciates 
so much : naturalness. 

But a divorce will soon be brought about between literature and 
speech ; the fact that Patkhil teaches a language similar to that of 
the Brahmarias may be considered in itself as a sign of decay; a lew 
generations later, probably at the very time Kharavela gave that 
instance of a refined vemacular prose I was alluding to, Fatanjah 
discloses the fact that Sanskrit, at least goo-l Sanskrit, had become 
the language of only a small aristocraoy in a liniitinl count?)"; iuay Ims 
S anskrit waa still heard among other cbisse^t ■ but liad Sanskrit, 
of course ; and how far iu use ? Even among Brahmans^ only the 
fnlinjutiHl, used it both commonly and correctly. After that 

time, Siinakrit became the property of scholarSp and ieaa than ever 
a direct document of any spoken tongue. XeverthclcSB, the historian 
has to look into its development wdth care, l^ecausc the vemneular 
documenta of the same period arc themselves thoroughly impicgnati^d 
with Sanakrit, and both series have to lie considered together; 
moreover, being taTcmefh Sanskrit could not help coming into a partial 
contact with the language of the people at large. 

This is again a new phase, one might call it a revolution, the 
significance of w lncli was long ago pointed out by my guru, Professor 
S. L^vi. He showed that Sanskrit was, bo to say, snatched from the 
Biu limans by foreign contjuerom^ whose plan was to compete with or 
to utjliEO the Brahmunica] power; thw is evidenced by the striking 
opposition between the use of Sanskrit by Budnidaman and of Prakrit 
by his opponents the Satakanis, A document has l>een discovered 
iiince, which at first Kight contnulicts this: it Is an older Sanskrit 
inscription found at Ramipali, near Ayodhya, brilliantly commented 
upon by Professor Jaya,‘^waL It is written in Sanskrit^ although 
of a layman ; but its spirit Ls not lay, it has got a veiy strong Bmh- 
nianical character^ as you wdll ekic from Professor Jiiyaswars articles. 
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So the explanation given by Profcssof L^vi liolda good. The tesiult 
of the revolution in question wfis a spreading of Sanskrit and its ability 
to be used not only in the eiiucntional part of literature, but aUo ui 
’works of Hetjon. You know to wliat degree of refinement it reache?^ 
ill the classical period; but the w^orka I aUndc to Ai*e the sportive 
creations of artists, not c^ddencc for the lingukt. Only texts of no 
pretention, or sunall pretensioiiii, will help ua to guess W'hat the real 
development was ■ the prose of the V^etala telLa something about it^ 
KalidiLsak poems show^ only hk skill in handling tniditional material'^ 

What are the ehamcteristica of the traditional materiak in use 
at that time i In other terras, what had Sanskrit heconie in the 
t'laaaieal period ? Ita main features ere: a more contracted and 
iiornmli^l grammar; and, on the other hand, a hugely expaudeil 
vocabulary. 

I nceil not dwell long on the first character, which is well known 
to every student w'ho, contrary to histoiy', having mastered classical 
grammar, proceeds to Vcdlc, 1 just reciiU a few poLnta: of the 
different terraiaations of the instrumentah only one is kept {ag. 
mndhund ; pL cfeivji/i ^ the same for the n. pL devdhf ii/iwtwwiifn, 
fwr^jJrri] ■ the liumlxT of verlxil form^ undergoes verj* great rculuctioii; 
those especially which admit of stem-shiftiugs, like nasal present-H. 
root-aorists^ have a tendency to dkappefir. Thk accoimta for con¬ 
traction of the granmuir; as to its norraali/jition. I may mcutiun 
the reintmdnctioti of the termination -tlydk of the fern, sUig^p which 
in the BrahmanaH waa replaced fiy the dative femiination ; or the 
distinction between dhrnoh and bhnr^h, according to the length of the 
stem, and a tendency to rephice both hy fJhmmti bhinrah ; the creation 
of the Mg. precative bhmjui uiateiul of the older hhfitjdh \ the 
mirldle voice exiended to whole verba when the present stem aiiniittcd 
It; the replacenient of the partitive genitive in the complement 
of verbs by the acciiaative ; or the universal use of the dual number, 
when two things ate in qaestioo ; wyeh k not, as you know, its use 
111 the ancient jicriad. And so on ; 1 niuy just fiontent myaelf hy 
rnnitioning u veiy signiheant fact, \dx. the strict enforcement of the 
rules of Skndhi to a degree which goea against tlie older tradition, 
Prakrit usage, and let us add, ccmmuoii senne. 

^ to the vocabular>% no wonder it ext^ndinl eTionriouttlyp as Vi^ic 
wor a expresi^l only a part of the life and thoughts of one clasi^ 
of sKX'icty. This view k lerrolmmtcfl by the fact that in classical 
a r\t nianv wonla are found which can be idciitifieil aa inherited 
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from Indo-EiiTiopean. But there are, on the other hand, also wortis 
which are of Prakrit ” origin (I aae Pr^rit here aa the languaj^e 
of the subject, prahii). 

E.g. you will find in the Ramayana the wonl meaning 

eourtt place to fight la ef. ajira which in Pali and in the iSilpa- 
laeanR a court^'ard This woTtl U of cour^ the 6ame ah 
rym, which only R.V, has kept witli the mannwig of a plain ” ; 
here we have an old [n<lo-EuTopeaii won! preserved io iu vulgar 
forni ow'Lng to tta being employed in a technical aenHC. Take, again^ 
the word Anna uhccI Ln MBIl and in the Kavyas with the meanJng 
of ^eaUiiig” and of ** coqiiettry, blandialimeiita ” as wcU, Nativo 
vocahularica put Iwth under the mot like Itam ** call l^vaJca, 
** suninioner ; but Aufreclit has rightly seen that the second word 
call hardly be separated from MBh+ bham condition, character 
wherefrom emotion, liking, passion It ia easy to understand 
how a new shade of mcanbig may have been got by this word in the 
vcitiacnlars, whence it has been taken Ln the litcrar)* language. Some 
connection between the woitl and its original has been felt i Pali 
has It^ixibhai'n “ coquettish gesturca ” ; in Hindi Mi:4/mr mcann the 
same, according to the SalHlasng^r i in Marathi the ni. pi. Anii&Aot? 
expieascH the complex idea of actions and posture cxpreHsive of 
KCiithnent ”. 

Professor Wackemagel has showm other iiistaneeH of the use made 
of doulile forms by classical iS^ansbrit [F^^^chr. Jaatbi, 11 sq.), 
E.g^ the fumlnmentiil meaning of which was ** to carry 

across ** has already m B.V, taken the sense of *' to save, protect ** t 
in A.V. its derivative pamifi^nfi is found, meaning ^^rescumg”; 
but In the same Vcila w^c come across the I form of it, pdk^ii; now, 
classical Sanskrit has kept Ixith forms^ giving one the meaning of 
protecting, keeping ” in geueral, to the other that of " resistingj 
being able Iti the same way, rdAA- means to take hohl of 
tfibh‘ to find, to receive ”; Aukfa keeps only the technical meaningis 
of “ \'eiinH ” and “ Hcmeu **; iuAAi is the general term for white 
And so on. 

Again, new aynonviiiH arise from the fact that cla^ical writers 
give Ijacfc to HOtne woitls their Yedie values : so ^loica is given the 
oltl meaning of fame **; or they give to a word, partially sjmonymical 
with another, a new- meaning taken from the second one : ho t^uddha 
ix>ITOW^s from dmndm the new meaning of " pair*'; or lYtsfra from 
findxtra that of ‘*sky ^*. 
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Another ctarart^ristic of cliiL^jcal Siinskrit b \U ability to derive* 
niimrroos noima from old^r ones; you may get an idea of it by glanciiii: 
for instanee at the list publLslied by Professor F, W* Thomas in the 
JRAS^ IdQS of the words of the Ilar^at^arita not incloded iti the . 
As Professor Thotniis Bays, tqany of them are “ only such as any writer 
might form at will j I may note in passing that it would be interestiiii^ 
to dbeorer whether among them there are signs of pteferentia 
tendencies^ and what were the reasons for coining those new worth. 

But all of these are ohl words rearranged and used by clftssicai 
Sanskrit; there b also a huge mass of words of unknown origin ; 
w'e must assume they ait* taken from local hinguages^ but it b not 
easy to prove it nuiy say a word on this question to-morrow, 

Wliatever the origin of the new words» the rw?nJt was inevitably 
an e^^tensivc occurrence of synooytnoua groups. In spoken languagt^^ 
synonyms are dbtingubhcd not only accoidnig to technical usages, 
but alfio by auditiA^ or mental associations^ by affective values ; 
when the langmigca are cultivated* wTiteis take aceoimt of these 
shades of meaning, to which they usually add a taste for etjmology. 
Gawronsky has, perlmpa with some exaggeration, denied this in the 
case of Sanskrit writers. To see how far he was right, and to show 
the dbcTimiimtion the best of them at least did make between 
aynonyma, is indeed a very interesting study ; the trut h b^ it coiiceruj^ 
more the history of style than of language. 

Such m the ease abo with a well-knowti characteristic of classical 
Ni^kTit* viK. the use of long compound wonb. Of course, ita hasb 
IS hiigniatic. and we recognisie in it the consequence of Wo important 


(1) L'se of the nominal sentence j 

^ss of termiufttions (the result of whicli b a certain degree 

mt) etween Sanskrit compounds and medtacval Indo-Ar^Tui 
poetry). 

hv Tirt ^ idea bf?ing given, and often exprcfised 

m oruii excluaively, ciicumatances are groupKl around 

, expiessw y adjcctivea or nouns, iu oblique cases (those noun^ 
nd adjective, ^ 

toce appeals like ft sprt of static ensemble, wLere ideas and imapts 

of .ubtk 

ocatioDs; the mfioit^ richness of tile vocahularj- placed at the 
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disposal of the wntor efiables LitU crLooso his words according 
to the rhnhto ot the quality of their aoimda. 

All this U very far froni real speech nod has to the linguist little 
value otlier than that of a pathologicnl case. No wonder: think 
only of the many ceottiries which have elapsed since j^soka axldressed 
hia STubjeets in the venvadular of the time. To find a better cootnet 
with the Hpokeu languages we must- go back and search other dialects, 
written also, hut nearer to the ordinnrj' speech of the time. 


A better contact, I said: not a full one. Take Pali, for Lnstanee. 

If we looked to it to giv^e tis a good \iew of an old veniaculnr^ i^e should 
meet with disappointnient. And Pah offers problems of Sts own, 
too, which cannot he overlooked. 

The fimt point to be noted b that Pali b not a dmset offspring 
of Sanskrit, One has noted in it forms phonetically older than even 
Vcdic, idki. xfibbadhi , others could be adduced: e,g. paluj My 
friend H. Smith, a master of Pah studies—mneh of what 1 shall say 
now 1 owe to him—has shown that in Pali the woifl 

meaning “ time *\ has a gupa: a form which is met with in 
Bako-Slavonic (lit. ^ris k&Hus, O. SI. tri kmtif), but not in Indo- 
tmnian. 

There are in Pah aichaisms of another sort; they do not disclose 
a jitate of the language in ita or^nal fonUt but aie flue to the 
irhanaiing of the texts under Sanskritic influences. Round about 
A-n. 400 Buddhaghosa, o llagacJhnn Bralunaii, « pood Sanskrit scholar 
(so icas fus predecessor the Stlia'fira Maltanaiaian, whose two Sanskrit 
inscriptions dated a.d. 547 have been found in Mahabixlhi), translated 
into " MagadLl " the Sinhalese commentary «f the Tipitakn ; it can 
l*e shown that ho often has Sanskrit in view* and others must have 
done the same, before him and after; we must not forget that tlie 
trudition on which all our (which are very modem) depend, 

dates at the most from the twelfth century, anti relies on grammatical 
studies again, the result of wHcL must have been some normalization 
of the texts. 

Tlie consequence of this ia that the regularity of correspondences 
betw'een Pili and Sanskrit, which strikes the general reader (but 
exceptions wdU soon be found), may deceptive. There are facta 
which tend to confirai that ^new J Professor L6vi has sho'Wn (J, ,4a.. 


1 £« aow mtOilkiMm ScknjMtn^ p, 370. 
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1312, ii, p, 49® ff,) that proper ancl t^cluiical namc^ give evidence 
of aji evolution which the nurremt test eoncealu; the parivmjaka 
^lo^indiyti la Skr. ; the Frontier-town (wheiv- 

from Ahraku^ Afavtid} is In Sanskrit texts, buddhistic and 
bmhmanical, Aktvi ; Pali keeps the form ai/i}A with the meaning of 
forest ” because it was usual in Sanskrit. Inveiselv, the Pali 
nnine of the river AcirattEii, dates from a time when Skr, ajira 
agile ^ found in Paoini, being out of use, the Skr. name Ajiramn 
looked vulijnr: hence Pali Aciramfl^ and in Sanskrit itself a new 
form ylji/uiwt#. In the same way Pokkharmdii is wliat soiue would 
call (wrongly, I l^lieYe}a Paiaacism for Paufkarasadi^ which ia pfgulnr, 
Certjiin technical teims admit of a similar explanation : those offenses, 
wdiLch are luihlc only to tempomiy' exclusion from the SaiigLa, which 
admit of a remnant of Sangha ", ate in Skr. in Pali 

that is really 

So the reasons for keeping hero the iiIdle-f ndwin form have been 

shown by Professor L^*vi; the reasons are not clear, but the fac^t is 
obvious^ in the case, e,^g, of kmndha^ ind^uAi. Probably extensive 
user has prevented Pali writers from avoiding forms hke j/uthallftka, 
distinctly popular, where you recognize the well known 
Pniknt suffix ^tla^ „ffrt : probably a very old Indo Eiirojiean 
Kiiflix, which only popular languages admit; Tjatin^ a peasanrs 
angnage at the start-, has mpdlm, fauilia^ etc- Another 

popular tendency, extensively met with in r 4 itiii too, is to double 
consonants - this yon find seldom in Iiido-Aryan, mainly wdtii pro- 
iiDtninul bases. has itfluim (once) which have to be compared 
with fiiiha ; Pah has kail/m, " w here ? where there " (Aia 

IS mre ; then? is no mpresentativc of Skr. ; it has also dinkfE, 
kitkikit, cf, Pkr, feaia, etc., Mhham, Mamthi iWAtd as 
oppenwd to kevM ; again, the adverbs kHiurnm ; eitn “ thcre^ 

rom , Eitato »than that Tl»o w oM iatthali. " to boast ”, which 
has found Its wy bto Sanskrit (SfBh. cannot, f think, be 

^pum rom wort] again derived from n pronomiiwd 

luima V 


Amone popuhr loni» pM*r,«l by Pali, aony ™rtaii. 

to ,»rt,™b„ P„,„„„, ., 

Ijiii.ll , V.1UU1. Katyayana m.otion. a» „,«a mJyjaa,, „„M„, (piMi. 

<" i» PUi. 

shoulij nnj ^ ^unHiiiiga ia Magailhl; tlierefore wa 

•lioaia not ha .nopraad „ „aj i„ ^ Bat 
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tliLB m a matter for discussion ; I hope H Smith will make known ]m 
views on it, wliich are in part, founded on diifieiissiOQS in tlie SfiddanUi 
he m jiiiiti publiflhiog; I mention ^me of them: {pwmA) and 

^tve (iwA) were of course taken as locatives ; some of the vocatives^ 
which Geiger interprets aa nominatives taken as such, are in fact 
feminine vocatives, and therefore <)iiite regular; some real ^lagadliiems 
Op Fra tike rightly suspected to be employed with a view to ridieiiling 
the persons who uaed them : so they are not really Pali. Local 
names rruiy be adduced^ e.g. the name of one of the mountains 

of Rajagrha. Them are lastly Binhaliamif, as you know the old 
Sgh. nom. sg. was in -e (a fact, to mention it in passings vrliich seems 
to go against a western origin for Sinhalese}. 

Them may be also in Pali Drandian influences: remcniber, e.g. 
the im portance of Conjee veram in Pali tradition, The new Copenhagen 
Pali dictionar^^ notes that AkatH looks very much like Tamd AkaUtan^ 
a singular form ma^le after Aijastay^hj the plural of according 

to Pai^iiii, 

So not only the local baais of Pali, hut its verj' appearance and 
constitution offer manv probletuSp which stiU. await solutioHj^ and 
whose solution affects ita Iinjcnistic interpretation. [ shall not go on 
detecting in other Middle-Indian Literary languages simibr problems. 
Suffice it to remind you, e.g. that when we apply the terni Magadhi 
hoth to the language of Asoka, where every final Skr. -oA becomes -Ft 
and to the dialect of the classical drarnas, where only nom. ag. nmsc. 
-tih becomes -e, we obacure for ourselves a very important c^uestlon, 
and include under the same head two ven' different sorts of languages. 
Put I sWlI speak of this elsewhere. Let me just turn now to a welL 
know'll literarv language, the ongin of w'hich is recent and neverthelesa 
Very obsciu'Op 1 mean Urdu. 

There are native accounts of the matter, but not contemporary; 
and I hope you will soon see w'hy. Among these, the most celebrated 
is that given by Mir Ammiin in laOl in the Preface of his Mg o Mhar, 
There is no nee<l to read it to voUk although it may not be without 
interest to notice that his wording is sometimes obscure^ and that he 
mixes aocia] and lingui^^tic mattens. V^Tiat he says about language 
amounta to this : in the oldest periofl owing to intercourse of people 
the languages of the Hitidus and ilusalmans were partially blended 
together Long after, at the time of Akhar, the meeting of lots 
of people come from all parts in the Urdu — that ia, the Delhi bazaar ^ 
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resulted in establishing a unique knguii||i^e^ in tlmt bazaar; which 
language later got more ami more refined. 

The first statement^ which is quite eouad, does uot- eoncem Urdu ; 
the Becoiitl one is didicult to reconcile with bistorica] probabilities 
and especially with the modem distribution of languages, as shown 
by Sir George Grierson in hia admirable Lirkgui^He Survey. As you 
will see there p not only on the western aide of the Jumna, where 
BaDgarii and Bujosthani are used, but also on the eastern side, 
local dialects differ from Uidii ; even In the district of Meerut, which 
on the map shares with more eastern and northern parts of the 
pinkish colour of ** Vernacular HLndostatd the language is of a 
different sort,^ 

You will remember Sir George has noted Panjabi affinities in 
vernacular Hlndostani, e.g, mosc, tiom, in -u (^Sofap not jAo/uw or 
use of ne (Pj. waf) to indicate the agent case. In Amljala^ 
it is said^ the speech of the low'cr castes has a strong tincture of 
Panjabi ”; and, of course, the speech of the lower castca is the really 
local one. Qo the other handj he notes Hindi affinities in eairtem 
Panjah. The result he summames thus: 

Literary ILindostom is based on the vernacTiilar Hio<lo*Ttani 
spoken in the Upper Doab and Western Roiiilkhand. It grew up 
as a lingua franm in the polyglot l^azour attached to the Delhi couft, 
and Was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Moghul 
Etnpirc.” 

Xow% this states the problem but does not solve it. When, how, 
did that vemaeidar grow up as a Untjitfi frartca in Delhi ^ Must 
admit that the speech of the bazaar had ho much influence on the 
rest of the town and on the court ? And^ moreover, that sellers of 
grain, clothes, and potteiy'^—not to speak of vegetableSy continually 
came there from a distance of at least 60 miles if from the Bast with 
two great rivers to croas^ at leasts from 100 miles if from the Xorfh ^ 
Lastly, hod Delhi, at least m the first period of Muhanimedan rule, 
such a lecoguiKod prominence in culture and language jis supposed i 
Mir Amman, I thiiik, is in a way right in attributing to Deffii its role 
as a capital only in Akbark time ” (perhaps Shah Jehan W'ould have 
been more correct); if ever it waa, it could not before tliat time have 
been a capital in the Western sense of the w'ortl; I mean, a town 
getting from the start, for political and social reasons^ a prestige over 

1 glMl lo RgM brre Txlh Ihp Tsewi of Prater TiMWr. 
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simounding towns, such as Paris in niy country; or a town which 
WHS a rOsumd of the sinroundinp districts, like f^ondon. 

What bappoTusl in Delhi must have happened everywhere eUe ; 
in fact, we know of Muliamniedan settlements in all northern India, 
due to the system of jagirs; we must also t4»kc ioto conaidemtion 
the spreading of revenue officers {muqaddama), a number of them, 
bv the wav, being Indians. Last but not least, let us rcmeailier 
the numerous garrisons or cam pa, unfue, in which the Indian element 
was very important; it a a well-known fact that the proportion 
of non-lighting people in the army was a huge one , and it is easy to 
surmise that if there were Indian soldiers in the fighting portion 

(of which we aresure),theremusthavebeeninanyiiiopein the transport 

section and in the movuig baraare. 

Now the Panjab was the first proWnce to be under Muhammcrlan 
sway, and it remained so, long before other provinces; you remember 
the Panjabi aflinitiea of Unlfl. Shall we not be allowed to suppow 
that the first nucleus of the Indians of the army, which carried their 
language over northern India and Deccan, w'ere perhaps not of the 
Punjab proper, as Panjabi is really distinct from UrdB—but of the 
districts of eastern Punjab, of Amhala, of the northern Uoabf 
I am not so sure about western Rohilkhand, IjecaiiBC the Urdu-bke 
character of tko vernacular has proliably been due mainly to more 
recent influences, Those districte, you wiU remember, are even to-day 
two or three tunes more densely populated than tlie plains, so a 
numerical pre-eminence of their dialect on the Indian army would 
be easily intelligible. 

If this be admitted, at least as a working hypothesis, it rcnnoiis 
to see how this finfl'uo Jrainxf, which to me is not the bng^gc of 
one basaar, but of the army, came to be lecogniaed as a bterary 
language. This may be explained if we take into account the long 
time which history' allows us. Let us see how this uniu H mMu 
( this Ls the old name of it) spread over India. In northern India, 
its contact with local ilialects was of no eonsequeucej people mimt 
Imve undeistootl em.:h other, and there was a recognised eqi^tv 
between both dialects; only Muhaiumwlan terms were taken m all 
vernaculars, tlie evidence of which we find in old works. Thing? 
took a new turn in the Dcccan-when. from the fourteenth centurj- 
onwards. Muhommedaus settled in Gujarat, in Xhaudesh, even in 
Bijapiu ; there the Aryan vcmaculanj diflercil much from the northern 
dialect, and Dtavidlan languages also were in use. This, I suppose, 
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led the langiujjfe of tlie army to take a position of tta own : not a 
TOurt lan^mage, but partakiog eomething of the liintro of the tburt,' 
t got fl st&odingj, wad not only normalised—is'Iiich m uaimi—but 
came to cultivated by Indian Muliammedan« of the country, as 
it uaa not in other {uiits of India. It is not a mere chance, but a 
sjmbol, that centuries after Wall was caUed Baba e re^a, not, I think 
-^far from it—l>ecaiise he was the (irst to cultivate it, hut becaiise 
ha\ung begun his career in the Deccan, he came to Delhi and there 
brought UnlQ poetr>' into proniiuencc, Only after that is Urdil 
connected with Delhi as well aa with other big town.s of the North ; 
and Its prestige as a literari^ language firmly established. 

So. to my mind, the vernacular of the cotintrj^ bordering Eastern 
Panjah was carried by Imliari soldiers to the South ; and there was 
coin rotii it a cultured language. 1 cannot but recall the origin 
^ emian, which was shaped in the Secretariats of Saxon V, 
of Pntgue mainly, and also of Vienna : that is, in colonial countries; 
only later was it taken up by Luther and given by him to Germany. 

y[ I tannot piuBue farther the demonstration of my 
jpo esi9 m favour of whioh, I lielievc, can be adduced its general 
agrwment wuth linguLstit, geographical, and historical data, so far 

^ to hctter-equippeil historians to decide 

er acts and probabilities support my views, which 1 myself 

not to ol>Ject has been to a how that we have 

Ijintniiin ^ If local basis and linguistic elements of older 

n liinmi ^* *^*^^*^ uncertain oa to the making of 

old document' of which there are comparatively 


II 

Indo-Arvas Asn DuAvintAs 

one has no riiflit to*^**^ » very fascinating subject, one too, which 

«-id with lraniuuT^rtioSrTnd’"‘A 

chameteristies of their Cwn whir/ ^ 

the oupstion uiHooii. * It' oannot but strike the scholar! 

ty ih. «drt ^ 

wettj wxittrn in Utndfil Undiw iki* ^ fomujrly kiapt in 

pr»*t influHw in hif tfrdiminB who bckh) 
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resorted to to expbiii these peenlltirities, “It seems a general rule,^' 
says Professor Konoiv^ that ii people ii-hkli Invades a foreign conntn^^ 
to some degree adopts the prommeiation of its new home ... on aceoiuit 
ol intermbtturfi: with the older inhabitaots,” 1 should rather like to 
lay the streaa on the native inkabitants, and any that it. often happens 
that the older inhabitants show themselves unable even if willing^ 
to reprcKluce with full exactness in ail points the language of their 
invaders; and as they furnish the bulk of the population, the time 
may come w heu the faults of the find generations come to be Tccognked 
as usual and correct, fomm. 

Such cases have occurred in other Indo-European languages; 
the ease about w hich agreement is most general is tliat of Armenian^ 
where a consonant^shift similar to the Teutonic has resulted in a system 
identical with that of southern Caueasian languages. Another 
characteriatic is the absence of the eategorj' of gender in Armenian 
and al»o in the same group of Caueasiao tongues. So Airnenmn 
offers two striking examples of local iiifluencca l at the same time* 
it must he pointeii out that these influences are limited if not to 
details, at least to special categories of facts ; another fact has been 
adduced, vix, reduplication and “ echo-words ”, which U leas striking ; 
and as to the nominal flexion of Anuenkn. although differing to some 
extent from the rest of Indo-European, Dr. Deeters has recently shown 
(in Cauemka) that it owes nothing to Caucasian. No other influence 
has been supposed. 

Now' there b at least in the Sanskrit phonetic system a conspicuous 
novcltyp as old as the ohiest documents, vix. the presence ofecrehral 
cousonautH existing side by aide with the clentab. And on the other 
hand, both series occur in Dravidiiin. Dwa this not give an " 
indisputable evidence of local luffuence on SanskTit^ and a tempting 
invitation to look for more facts of similar origin I 

It dot-s iudeetl. But the temptation has its risks and drawbacks, 
which 1 must point out at once. Fimtt if there are local influences, 
ate they exclusively Draviclian ? We know of another linguistic 
family in India, the Munda or Kol. There are mdicatioiis that 
Sanskrit has borrowed a few words from unknown lanpiages of that ^ 
family; now', llunda fjossesscfl cerebrals as well as Dm vidian- 
Shall w e say tliut Dra’^idian influence is more proliable than Munda 
influenre because Munda-speaking pwiples ore to-day Living in a 
limited part of Centtid India, onteide the sphere of Indo-Aryau, 
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wherpaa Bnihiiis lying west of nOTtbpm India give a geographical, 
so to my even a geologioah evidence of a huge Dmvidian temtorVi 
likely to have included the Aryan zone f But who knowa vi Letbcr 
the BroliuiE have not. migrated from Central In^lia ? In fact, 
their language shares not only with Canarese, but ab& with Kurukh 
or even purely eastern dialects peculiaiities which are wanting in 
the actually surrounding languages, whether Iranian (Afghan, Baluchi) 
or Indiaii (Panjabi, e,g, -b- for v-, absence of if* Even if we 

consider niabuis as located in Baluchistan for so many ceaturiea, 
the geograpliical link between them and other Dmvidiana may easily 
be restricted to the coastal mute taken by other migrations w'hich 
w'c know of_ 

There are also doubtful iletailfl, Jn the course of liiatory Vedio 
I disapfpears, and as a rule archaic d is again taken instead : shall we 
oonchide that Ihavjduinjt lived exclusively in the West ? {You may 
notice that Panjabi has sttU j! and, with some reservationSp the same 
sound is found on a continuous area towards sotith, down to Ceylon.) 
jVnd then did ^lundas, who have no <M;ciipv' the Gangetic valley ? 
If so, shall We ndmit that every Dravidian indiience on Sanskrit 
is necessarily early, later influence being due to Munda ? There 
am facts agaiui^t this hypothesu?. Moreover, account must be taken 
of the possibility, I should my the prohabilitVi of other races and 
families of languages having existcfl in India. As is well kiiown, 
initial cerebmla arc more find more frequent in Indo-Arv^au hi the 
course of history : they arts not found in Dravidian, aor, as far aa 
1 am awarc^ in xMuada. So as a rule it is better to apEiak of local 
mflucncca than to specify their precise origin, in the absence of verLfita- 
tioo of details. 

* Another fact must be poiate^i out. Cerebrals have not been 
iutroduced wholesale in Sanskrit. In fact, their extcanion (but 
for the history of f, which depends more on orthography than on 
language maJIy) is rather progreasive. At the start* cembrab are 
but the form taken by dentals aad palatals under conditions depending 
On changes anterior to Sanskrit, ludo^^Iranlaii hail chuintanteSfc 
being old Indo-European jr filtered by neighbouring soimds ; these 

^ chumtautes {to which as you know’ Skr, r must bo added} have in 
their turn altered the dentals following them, which is quite natural 
in a langtiago &□ prone to consonautic asaimjlatioiis as Sanskrit ; 
now the altered dentals have been pronounced lik e local cerebrals 
by those possessing them On the other hand, SanskHt h formerly 
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had b€H?Q sometliiJig like fs^ di, dih, where the firflt element remained 
onlvj Lq the shape a cerebral, when the consonant was imploe$ive; 
that b why in fane of ZA xhf£ii “ six *' i?aiiskrit has ; In the same 
way are expltimed nominatives like and mstF. vidbhjuh (cf. Xd 
as distingiushed from luiutrbli^h (cL Zd 
So the action of the substratum lias been a auboitlinate to the 
action of the Iiido-Aryan, and has only helpefl to hasten and fis 
the results of an evolntion anterior to the contact of both languages. 
The same has been said, for instance, of the influence of Celtic on 
Romanic by Professor Vendrjes (/?. de Ling. Ronujn^^ i, p. 273); 
an<I this is the reason why the action of the substratum is ns a rule 
limited to special facts, as w e observed in Armenian. 

l>ther phonetic alterations of Sanskrit have been attributed to 
DravidiaUf but we may dismiss them, as Jlunda ofierti sunilar 
chaiactcre. Let us see whether Dravidian traces moy be found 
in Sanskrit grammar. 

The decay of the old verbal system, which is a strihiug feature 
of the history of Sanskrit—we have alluded to it alreiuiy—^has been 
attributed to Drovidian influence: but that decay is not peculiar 
to India and may be observed, e.g. in Iranian, Details ought to be 
adduced to enforce such an hypothesis: Professor Konow has con¬ 
fronted Skr. iriftmn with Tamil iegdumiu I do not tliink he would 
still to-day lay w'eight on that oompariRon t derivations arc 

not Unknown to old franian ; on the other hand, the Dm vidian form 
quoted is pcfculiar to Tamil, and cannot be considered Pan-Dravidian i 
lastly, whereas the Sanskrit form has exclusively the value of a personal 
verb, Tamil hgdavan has only a nominal value (“ the man who has 
done^^), the corrxisfjonding verbal form being icyr/dip. Other facte 
w^hieh have been atbluced have hardly any more significance. 

One indeed is interesting, viz. the uoe of gerunds denoting an 
accompanying or (more often) a preceding action to that flignifie<I 
by the verb of the class"". This is, of course, a matter of syntax. 
Eut it ia a striking fact that the gerumls In dva -ivJ- -^j/Or, unknown to 
Ininian and even to Indo-European, are of extensive use in Sanskrit^ 
ami especially in Classical Sanskrit and in Pall, Their form, of course, 
has notldng in common w ith Dmvidian gerunds, or relative pirticiples, 
but their value is similar; both groupi of forms have, to put it in 
VVhitney"s ow n words, “ the virttml value of an indeclinable participle 
or, to quote Speyer, they'' enable the speaker to cut short flnbordinate 
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fiC!Zit«Dced and to ovoi<J accumulation of finite verbs There h an 
idiom, caressed with the help of those |j[enmflB, whkh h stritinglv 
corresponding in fsoth families. Von mmember that phrase^ not 
unknown to older language, but especially frequent in Pali, examples 
of which have been given by Olden berg (Ztir GemA. der Altind. 
Pro&ttf p. 49 f.): 

nddasa . . , ; dismiKS , , , 

yma bhaffam upQuamkatm ; tijmsumhifnitm . . . 

palJuitHatp kh^^ttam kajfapfiabbayn * vapdfckthbam; 

raj^apetvd ,, , 


This is IIn idiom very extensively nsefl in DravidiaQ languages; 
I do not think there are similar in Munda i I quote a few 
mstances from uncultivated languages: 

Kui (Friend Pereira, p. 21, 61); 


gtJufi ki 6{isenjn. adjajtai kfandi ti 

to the forest he went. Haring gone a tiger 

iduki imhnu, aajjanai tantbesani omw. 
home go. having gone my brother ealL 
battdiani 

near me bring (him.) 


fTAVcffljw. 
be shot. 

armmi 
having callwi 


Goniii {Chen. Trench, ii^ p. 16 h) j 

ihun ijiji rajat 

Thus having said the king 


banmn-i(ffffital 
from the Ban 3 ''a 

tefitc tfHfi 
so to see 


kathii 
to bring went. 

pasd 

she came out ; 


to the bazaar 

At the liania 

hufta btirob(ir », 
on seeing , , , 


ptula fiKi^fo 
milk medicine 
hanjikuu . * ^ 
having gone . ^ 


A simiJuT case is that of the distributive use of pepetitions: 
amrediia compolUMb ia tlie Vwla are iterative (but for x, 15, ll : 
sthtaA amtah aadatn. wbicli cuu be iindenitooi] as distributive utid has 
been so by Sayaoa, by HLllebrandt, Keith, nnd othera). but Ap- Sutr. 

caritrain ^'X^^enin " they mmt leum every oije hi* own 
dutj , ie distributive. Jfow this is unknown not otdy to Iranirtn, 
ut to alt indo-European j pOHsihly a snuitl number of examples 
ton be found in the New Teatiuaent, where thoy testify to Semitic 
in uenees, os the dietributive repetition is quite common in Semitic. 
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But Semitic can hardlj be adduced to explain the SaDEtb-it tiLm, 
which is, on the other hand, vei^- usual in Ihavidian ^: 

KuTukh (Grignard, p. SJ69) : 

ammr tan^^u fanff^a di^a'^d hdrar^ 

all their horse to make jump tried. 

Kui {Winfield, p. 38): 
dnu TOamki roaniki Hm taka laka 
I to evciTOne three rupe€?a gave, 

Kuvd (Schulze, p. BI): 

tmhini tdjn-ta r^ccrf. 

in what different places, did you wander ? 

Gondi (Trench, u p. ^0}: 

iu nilk bdndr^ bdiidn^ dnddng. 
these fields to whom (bo-l “ ivho ”) belong 1 { = Hindi h'^ ki$ ke haf). 

Canara (Kitte], p^ 302 : pmtj/ekdrtfut ): 

I jaligeyof ivarge p^nnum p^mmm it4dii. 

^)ut of this purse to these (each) a gold com give. 

But the two last facta adduced are really phrases and testify to 
mentality rather than to gramnmtiea] infiueuces proper. With 
vixrabulaiTj ive maj'' hope to be on more aoUd ground. 

More solid, in principle at least, it is true. But the ground ia 
of a different sort. Corruptions of pronunciation and changes of 
gmmmarTemdt fmm an unconscious niLring of two linguistic systems ; 
on the contmi)*, bomiwing a word is a conscious and often even a 
voluntaiy process', it does not slter» but enrich a language^ If 
Dravidian words are found in Indo-ATyatip thut fact will not in any 
way prove that the speakers of Indo-Aryan did formerly speak 
Dravidian. So that the Dravidisms in vocabulan" which I am to 
deal with now are really a quite different subject from the Dravidian 
infiuences on Aryan phonetics and grammar, if there be any^ This 
new' subject presents difficnltie^ of its own, practical and historicaL 
Firsts lists of words borrowed by Sanskrit from Draindian have 
indeed been made alreafiy. I jiiKt- rccaU the namjcs of CaldweH, 

* Not imlEi^q^int to Munda. mi [tmut to SmntiJi. ^ F. Boddis^, for 

a SoPiioJi Ommmif', U, pp. 01-2, 
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Gun6<^rtp aQfi KHtcL not- tu speak of more receQt usefui 

but partial^ like that of ilr. .\nirta Rowr. But tboi*e Usts asre at once 
too lar;ge and too unnow. Too large, beeaa@e the majority of caiwa 
brought forw'and, even in Kitters Preface to hi$ Kann^la Dtesfiowor^, 
da not stond discussjon, when they are worth It. Too narrow, becuiige 
Kanara and Tamil tlo not siifiice to identify a Druvidian form, and 
the other languages belonging to the same family ought to be taken 
into account; this implias a great di&iculty, ituiofar as only one of 
these languages, Kurukh^ has ijccn described with a sufficient thorougli- 
ncss; of the other^ we ha%'e voeabidaries which are certainly gooch 
but not extensive enough to allow of a regular confronting of the 
various words sii hject to disc ussion. 

A second point is the difficuity of distinguishjng w'hicli language 
b the borrower, which the lender. Sloreovor, there may be inter- 
metliarjcs betw'ecn both, or a common origin to elements they botli 
have. Ut m take an instance of this. The wottl ffhofa- “ horae " 
which appear! fkiat in the ^rautasutra of Apafltambii '{a southern 
text) recalls immwliately Te* s^rramu, Ta. tudirci, Ca. kudure : it is 
easy to reconstmet a prototype *ffkutr. But iJ wc admit that this 
*gkulr be Dravidian, we assume impliettly that primitive Draviiiian 
possessed sspimted sonants. Jn this case, we art) at once confronted 
with the notion of a consonant-shift in Dravidian ; now tJiis, as we 
know from Armenian and Teutonic, rouses suspicion of a subattatuiti: 
have, then, Diavidian )aD|puiges been import«i into Deccari fiotn 
another country i This u in accordance with the views of certain 
^hohim, but » *ghutr really of [Jnividian origin 1 HoTBe-breetliiig 
IS certoinly not a peculiarity of the Deccan. On the other hand, 
jigyptian, among whom homes appear in the sisteenth eentim' b.c-. 
lum a word ^tf denoting “ team " or " horse ", which may linvp been 
taken from Arabia with the honies themselves. 1 laav lastly, just 
for the sake of adding to the confusion, mention tlie Turkish name for 
the " mule " qalt/f, mod, Greek yaiSapof. 

But let us not delay in these dLseonniging considemtions; let «» 
try to learn what we can from hormwings duly wtoblislied or simply 
probable. One part of the subject 1 leave altogether aside, nltliough 
in a way it may l>e consideiod the more? importaut one, as symbol i^ig 
Ar}an conquest of India t I mean, the Aryan words taken by Dravidiaii 
angua^, a subject really worth studying, from (liffcroiit points of 
\'iew. Por instance in literary languages like Tamil or Canareac, they 
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ought to he traced in the more ancient periotb, with a view to carefully 
distingubliing SaDakrlt from Prakrit words ; a dc^riptiou of Pmkrit 
words token by UraviiliaQ languages would be vciy inteiratiiig in 
itself. In uncultivated luDguagea too, discrimination ought to be 
nuule of /Vryan words of different periods; possibly some old words 
lost since by Aryan languages could he traced there, and also facts 
significant as to the social contacts of both peoples, I ahaU tenday 
conhne myaelf* aa others have done, to Dravidian borrowinga made 
by Aryan ; not that I shall peview aU Aryan words which have, op 
may Lave been due to such borrowings—a long and possibly tedious 
subject—but 1 Wish to point out some provisional results or rather 
problems, which arise out of theip consideration. 

Fiiwt as to Phonetics. I have tried to show that the us^ial explana¬ 
tion of Sanskrit cerebnde is too simple and has to be ailmitCed with 
re.'ien^ations. On the other hand, words have lieen intn>diiced 
into Sanskrit, which had cerebrals in them; and there are also Arran 
words where cerebrals of Ika^idiEin origin have crept in under 
favoumble c ircomstances. 

A Verba! root quoted in the Xirukta, is also found in Paii 
meaning to strike; A,V, has ImtHf “ a stroke/' Probably 
^7^1, P, iafu “ musical time ” is a derivative of this root rather than 
connectetl with kara-tah “ palm of the hanrl ” as some would Imve it. 
Lastly, fandutHh h^isked rice, threshed grains”, which is found 
already in A.V., may be a derivative of the same roof, just as Gondi 
tnnhi ‘Mho lianler pnrt of rice, kodon, etc., which remains after 
grinding ” is connected with kururH- to grind or pound grain in a 
mortarXow of this Sk, iad- there is no gowl Ar^'an etymology"; 
compare* on the contrary, Ga,, Ta,, Te. roffo to tap, strike Ca. 
tiiiu strike against Ta. kflfifahu woimd”* 

This (Tondi i-wriNi 1 was mentioning has its equivalent in Sanskrit, 
too. hut later, as lar os text^s are corusulte^l. I allude to 
(Ath. Par., BbP.)* Pali Jeofieti to crtiali, grind ” ; Papini has kmaka 
of unknown meaning. I should like to bring in here MBh. hUfiim 
” inlaid or paived floor^ mosaic although Profeasor Leumaiin would 
like to explain it by kftritm. which would correspood to a more general 
sense of “ artificial Xow Kittcl, No. 361, compares Ca. kudu, 
Ca., Ta. hitUi, Tu., Tc. iMu, *Mo strike/' to which we nmy add not 
only Gondi kumn-, but also Ca., Te. kmi ** pounding rice ”, Knnikh 
'* to smash ” (i&f- on the other hand, is borrowed from 
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Indo-ArvAti, m k- tjeatifica; for tte s^me re^oa I Iqave aaidei 
Brabui hil- pound cut in pieces ; of ;raf- “ etriko ” T do 

not know wbat to my). 

It would be very intereatiog to bring under tbe same head RX, Mfo, 
which seettis to mean “ hanmer i Kittol docs it unhesitatinglyi 
No+ 26 T 3 and compares Ca. ko^H “ a wooden hammer 1 leave 
you the choice * and shall do the same as regards Hdzn, Sudr, kidhom 
A^c , leaL kufh^aiik&f , " axe/' hilMkn tbe bird “ Piciis bengalenaia ”;. 
but the questioii may be raised^ because there are cases of Dmvidian 
roots In which aspirates coexist with unaspirated cousonjantS. 

\ou have noticed tliat in Pali presents a cerebral which 
replaced by I in SauHknt; P^fessor Liiders has shown tliat in a 
Duml^T of cases Skr. f ought to be really and among them he quoteis 
A'ufrt (PaB- MFlh.) " black *\ w hich ie Mfd in Pali and In Central Asian 
Skr. ; whereas idfa time ” baa everywhere the dental I j welh 
this must be the root of Ca, kMu, Te. kara black Ca. iia^w 
turn black”, Gondi kosm 'Matnpblaek ”, and generally Drav. k^r 
black ” ; to tlie same group pertain Ca. Te. kalike, which 

recall Siisr* H. kajtMj^ side by aide with kalik ; but I must 

confess I am not sure of the detaib of the connection. Probably 
Kittcl ia right in bringing here also A-^aiiAvj ** spot, stain which is 
vciy recent in xSkr, (Micch.) and is mlsiiing in as far as our know¬ 
ledge goes ‘ and possibly kahm dirty ”, which Is older, but conld 
also be Connected with a group of Dravidmn words beginning witli 
kal- and meaning ’* agitation, making turbid 

These are words taken trotn Dravidian with their original cerebrals. 
But I wonder whether in some cases Dravidian words with cerebrals 
have not> as it were, helped to solve problems of Aryan phoneticR, 

The Sanskrit word at^ui ja Aryan, os alithili = Zd, oitik testifies ; 
well, in Sliddle Indian mtervoealie -U was to weaken, then to dis¬ 
appear* the result being that the word w^as In danger of losing all definite 
shape. Now epic Sanskrit has Glali (Mann aiijat) which Kittel explainK 
by Ca, * but the fnovefnenta this w^ord designates arc more those of 
dancing, and I rather attribute to it the origin of oilaMm. But the 
Drevidiannameofthe ^heol”, Ta,.Ca. adi, Te.ndt^nV.f^t.foot-ste^^^^ 
which Mr, Amrta Bow boa already connected with Pj, aM, Guj. H, 
(cf. too n. (ttWa " heel of a shoo”), to which could bo added 
names of the sole , Ta, Ca,, Te, nmv have furnished 

a pattern after which atali bemg modelled could alsj be preserved. 

e same with the root pai-t which in R.V. acems to mean only 
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“ to fly ”; tie cottieapoiidjng Avc^tic word mcAn^ “ to fly or to 
rush " ■ tho meanitig of falling wliick h found in Greek, 

appears in A. V, and in Brahniu^as. The reason of its 
absence in older Ar^'an texts 1 do not know i hut what interests 
me now is that the Middle Indian and modem word m pad-^ 
padii Tncana falling in Telugii, “ lying ** in Camuese and Tamil j 
compare Ca.^ " min/’ Only cseeptionally will you 

find the cerebrals in deriYativea with the meaning of flying ” : 
Pali pataka flag ”, pataiiga “ graashopper "A 

Let us now consider words w’liich are, or seem to be, real anfl 
complete borrowings from Oravidian. And this, first m Sanskrit. 

Some are self-evident and well-knowm. To deaignste water*’' 
R Y. has iipah, vari, udak&m. Later on new words appear: toyfa in 
the Xighatitnvah and in which is usually connected writh 

ffQliilij niro, owifrii. in face of this ur/tbif DravidlsLn offers only Ixunikh 
aritm : possibly an Aryan word ] or else an homon}Tiioija word otnbu, 
frequent in Diavidian, meaning bow ** or arrow **, would have 
been expelled hv thia one. But mm is certainly Ca., Ta* wXfM, Te. ni/hi j 
what the connection of this last word is with Bmli. dtf on one side^ 
and on the other side with Ca,, Ta, ir, Te. Imin *' moisture Gondi 
yer, Kusi ^’u, lastly Kui nro ** water is not dcar^ 

As to toy<t^ it has been connected rightly by Kittcl with Ca. lap- 
id- “ to be wet to wbicli acid Ta. toy- *' to dip, plunge ", possibly 
Go. idr- ** to pour Kurukb tuM spout 

There arc words for animals, M we spoke of water, let us begin 
with aquatic ones: 

The old Aryan w^ord for ** fish is iimisyn. AfTua w given by 
Amaru and appears in Mann and MBh.^ not in Pab, thought as far 
as we know ; tliis is Ta., Oi,, Go. min \ Kui irtTnu. 

J/usofi (lex,) alligator ” and honsediMni ” U Te. ntosaii, 
Kuvi mmmli ; Ca, ?ro^i/c, Ta, mudideL In the nortliem languages 
we find Go. mogrdl^ Kui mfxgorif ivbich seem to derive from Skr. 
nmkara. Kurukh tmpm " a fish with a dart ” can banlly be aa}'tliing 
else. But what is tmkara ? Has it anything to do with epic iiakm, 
w'hiob in its turn rin^albCan, n^S^l, alligator ", Tc, Jifjtfln, ^ shark ? 

1 A Uiipd TErhal foot wbeff cmbiilJiMlia® of m djcatal ivmiiiiw mv-HU?HDi±« ii B.V. 
dr^fxliV s. Er. MBh. P. ^4^i- Here ao 33rtikli«l wiU bclpj but 

ft erowag with Uie room ((ri-p rfrt-, ii con«?i^hl^ j tiL Koti ntdm-^ LeUuuIa n^irfrUp' 
bfoughi tarwi&rd by ProfcHK»r 5torv«iaUFrrvt (RtpoTl, p 00). 
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Now to (jundmpeda : 

Atuuia ftnd &LBh, have heramba = Ga^ia, In tbc Maifltim 
it tctcans ** huJfalo ”, This is, as Kittol hits seen, Ta. erutnei, Te. 
eruMtu, Ca. cmmtt, to which we can add Go. arnn and other kindrcfl 
forma which are in favour of Diavidian origio: Ta. «»■, To, efti, 
Ta. ertufu. Ca. effu, Te. eddtt, Kur. addo (oriji^nal *ertu or *crrf«). 

Kittd has also confronted edaia (Kat. Sr., Kaut.), P, efaJb, with 
Ca., Ta. otfw, Kiii Uda “ goat ” (aa to the vowel, cf, Ta, rfu, Tc, eli^u : 
Kui &H ** bear "), to n'hicb we add Tulu To, eliJta ram Go, yefi 
an<l Brah, At? she-goat ” (Kur. ?/io is Aryan). 

He proposes with diffidence to connect sedbd ** porcupine " 
(Vajn, ; .4.%^ has k>(it>idA “ dog-wounding *’) with Te., Ca, Sdu ; he is 
Certainly right, and wc have here a case where Sanskrit lui* preserved 
the ohicr form which actual Dravidian has corrupte<i. 

I do not for the present put much weight on Sbr. {lex.) pdti '* louae ” 
as nompanHl to Ca,, Te., Kur. pew, Ta. pnj '* louse ”, Kuipena “ flea ” ; 
Co. pdrkt is nearer but ohscure. Better seems the connection of Pali 
pu/atvr puJupaia, late Skr. pufaia and a few others with Dravidian 
names of the *' worm ”; To. puruffu, Ta. pufit, Ca, paid, Kui pn«, 
Kur, Brah. pff, ” worm,” Go, pufj, the name of an inaect. 

In the realm of plants, some connections arc probable but difficult 
to realise f^y. Of R,V. pAdfam and Ta. palnm, Ca. pun-, Te. jwirdu, 
Ku. pa»jkd fruit ”, Ku. panj-. Go. paiid- “ to ripen ”, which is the 
original? WTiat is the link between A.V. pufpa/H and Ta., Te. ptl, 
(^. pSpu, Kui pujH, " flower,” Go. p5i-, ” to liouriaL ” ? Are Kam. 
Su4r, Muauam and even iiinJara in any way related to the family 
of Ta. Au Aadu, Ca. A-ol, Ta. Adn fomat " Ta. ivnr» “plant”? 
Lastly, is not itoIiAvT'a SuAr,, P. nafiAerd a Dravidian compound word 1 
Ta, mi is a rare substitute for tcAgtj “ the cocoanwt tree ” ; on the 
other hand, Te. ,idra, Ca. nor, Ta. iior* mean “ Bbre ” and also 

bon string . I suspect there is sonic connection, but 1 dare not 
state it. 

That names for aninuds or plants are borrowed locally is natural j 
It IS more signifleant to find names of technicalities borrowed, and 
especially the name of the technique itself, Caldwell and Kittel have 
lightly compared Ram, Aaia with Ta., Ca. An/-, Te., Go, Aar- “ to 
Ivani ; it may be that the name was token at flmt with a special 
value, or with an aflective one, something like “ trick ” in English. 
D anj caw, it shows that Aryan, which gave that name to the classical 
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collection of techniques, could not h»vc considered Diovidian as 
savages. 

The)' a*lopted probably some of their ways of dressing the Lair: 
Kittel is, I think, right in quoting ktintala anrl cu^a; he might have 
added Ciitarti, w'hich recalls the rootci^- eiffur^, “ to sprout,” anri also 
Skr, jtUd, H. jitfS ; and even dad&ika {Mann}, H, darhl, “ beard,” 
which neither phonetically nor semantically is easily explained hy 
dam§ira “ tusk, fang ”, but recalls the name for the ” cheek ” Ta. 

tddei Ca, davade, Te. davada. They learned also from the 

natives the use of the *' fan ” MBh. vyajana^ P. Pl^nT to which the 
coirespoudiug v'erb is vljayati^ The correspondence is not TCgutnr 
in Sanskrit, and may be explained if we recognixe in the verb the root 
of Ta. uTtfw. Ca, bim, Te. vTca t'ljaru “ to blow, fan, brandish ”, Te. 
mvtid ** fan ”, vi^mkarra vi^irukarra “ famiing stick, fan ”. 

They seem to have also adopted native names for small bodily 
inconveniencea; lex. khftrjS, Su^r. kacchii recall Ca. feireu, Te. kameu. 
Go. A'osit-, Kiti iywa “ to bite ", Ku, xaa~ “ to scratch ", Broh. for- “to 
itch Ga^a Ait. " goitre ", Susr. “ boil ”, is Te. ya^u “ bulbous 
root, goitre ", Te. ga^uvu " hump ”, Ca. gttdde " lump, boil ”, Ta. 
kalalei " excrescence, goitre po^ibly Te. gattu “ mountain 

1 do not consider it improbable tlwit JlBh. and Pali mandayati 
“ to decorate ” has something in common with Ca. tnadu " to do ", 
Ta. twoii- " to decorate, polish ”, Ku. mejh- “ to adorn ”, Ta. madam 
Te, tnsliye "house”. So docs iIBh. maiiju “lovely” recall To. 
MMiilju “ beauty ”; Ta, hioiVu “ Iwautiftd", and wiaiTci which in 
Telugii means **excellent ” anti is lit Canara “a home for ladies , 
Ta. mattgd “ girl Te. amneu " to preserve, cherish ”. 

So fat not any of the Sanskrit words quoted lor which we can 
safely surmise a Broii'idian origin, belongs to the Kgveda. 1 suspect 
the technique of grinding grain will fiu-nish na with one. 

A.V, an<l Pali anfsob "pestle", evidently a popular term, as 
appears from the s following u, and from the J, has been compared by 
Professor Wackemagel with A.V., v, 23, 9 mamaUfaiaram and 3IS. 
mfitmfiSkf-. There is no old root ijkis- or wrp* meaning to crush ■ 
on the other aide, the words in question recall strongly Ca. masf 
ntasaya " to nib, grind, polish, sharpen **, Kur. " to 

shampoo ** {Hahn, not supported by GrignardJ, Go. maaol “ whot* 
atone ”, ittastl- " to sliarpen ” (Braliui fHusx is Baluchi); Hindi 
tnusalna ** to cnish ", might have come independently from Dravidian 
too. Now, about the " mortar": the mortar in whicb soma b 
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crushed b R,\. i, 28^ 6, uldkliola, which recallfl the Dm vidian names 
of the “ pestle'' Ta, uhMei, Toda (cl Ta. uH, Tock us^jb]. 

fiie^place )i Ca. ofmke i cf. Ca* Qicheti^ to thrash It seems 
MiiBala and uhiJch^iii ate both derivatives with a popular siifliK 
of Dravidiaa words for “ grinding the latter having given a name 
for pestle to actual Dravidian languages^ for " mortar to the 
oldest form of Sanskrit. 

I have laid stress on the popular character of these last wotda+ 
There are adjectives and verbs which [ believe have been borrowed 
from Diuvidian in a more recent period^ precisely by reason of their 
popular and therefore expressive character. 

One of them^ I thinkp is the root iol-, “ to speak,which is used 
already in the Divjavadana, and which 1 am reluctant to explain by 
i>rn- ; hut we may compare Ta. mguli noise, sonnd Ca. ba^uhi 
bogalu ** to cry, bell and perhapa Ca. bobbe, Te, bobbii cry In 
Prakrit and in modem Itido^Aryan we find a root her- “ to ^^e* 
which h kept m northem Dmvidian speeches, Bmh. hir-, Kur. 

o. Te. int-. There are also some verbs indicative of move¬ 
ment in the modem knguages : H, faiVriq to swim, float ”, has to my 
rmiid ver^' little to do with the root for- Hr- “ to pass over ” but tecalU 
T * ^ fioet \ Brah. /ar sw^imining In the same w'ay H. 

ffAfr ‘ eucuzn/eineiice ”, H. ghimi, giddiness ”, M, ghirfi “ 

tion , H. gfatm ** ii wheel for twisting ropes ", and many words of 
the same root iwaU Te. gip " circle " girngira cirenlarly "and also 
to be giddy ”, which is again tlie meaning of Ta. iiVwAiVfi ; Kar. 
fprgir- “ to make haste ", Bmh. gidd- " to nod with sleep There 
a group round If, MhS, M. /«/ne, G, halva " to Ih> agitated " 
^ m nn to go , Pj. hatlna, H, hdlnS, Kim. tslardvuH “ to shake ! 
hlemaiMndra has alicBily mjtod ludliam calibim, haUajdtaliam i^ghrain, 
/wlaMlam Ittmuhh tautukam m ; poasibly H. Aaiu. luilkd, etc. " light " 
^ave ^ ceme here ; also the names for the “ wave " halU, hihl 
AiWera. ete. ; well, in Dra^Hdian you have a set of verbs for " agitate ”, 
ste, Ta, o/«; Ca. a%«, Ta. ciia^l^u, Ca. alacn " to shake ”, 

”, Kui Mi 

agile (Smith ; not given by Winfield), and lastly Te. ala, Ca. ale, 
fa. alei “ wave ", 

Of the i^icctivos I shaU content ni>'scU by floating one, wJaicb is 
rather usnal. viz. Jl. tha,^, H., pj, " cool,- This can hanllv 

be anj^hmg else than Ca., Ta. “ cool,” cf. ta,uli, Toda ta>^ 

I'rtifowor Turai T, how^Yor, Influph™ ol p-jiV*) (pmfiV-). 
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“ coolness, wetnessTe., Ca. tsdi " wet ”, The variety of DravidJan 
fomis and especially the movable character of the nasal are in favour 
of Dravidian origin for thb word* which is mcludenl in colonial English 
where the second element is a Tamil word meaning 
originally cool water ** and is a compound of the word to which 
Hindi owes and Sanskrit mram. 

These last instances arc especially Interesting as showing that 
Dravidian influence^ as far aa wc know it from texts, b not restricted 
to older periods; if it be so, the Aryo-Dmvidian problem Ijccomea 
even more essentbl and fascinating. 

In any case^ one shoidd not expect to find quantities of Dravidiati 
words taken by Aryan languages in any period. The enormous bidk 
of Ar>^n words taken by Dra^ddbn tongues, whether cultivated or 
not, testifies sufficiently to the rocognbed superiority of Aryan 
civdbation. Similarly, m South American Spanish the number of 
words of native origin b comparatively small. AH the more ciirioua 
are the name kala and the words we qnote^i along with it. You have 
seen what other kinds of words seem to have been taken ; atJjeetives 
and verbs capable of affective value^ names of animals or plants, 
that is nearly alL 

But the consideration of the meaninp b not aD we have to note 
in these woids. There are a few points of general importance which 
I think have to be mentioned before finishing. 

Etymologies, as you know, are as a rule of two sorts: either they 
arc sclf^vident, or they are a matter of probabihty and to a certain 
extent, of faith, i fear you will have noticed that a good many 
of those [ have proposeci to-da}'' arc of the second kind. Thb want of 
crertitiide is not entirely nay fault. The fact ist we know too little of 
Dravitlian phonology to reconstruct with a fair amount of exactness 
the old forms w^hich Sanskrit or Middle Indian may have borrowed ; 
and it is mainly so+ because materials are mbsing, especially with 
northem Dravidian and Munda languages. But of this I shall deal 
to-morrow. 

A consequence of thb want of extensive vocabularies of uncultured 
languages is tliat we are for the present time at a loss in solving another 
problem. You may have noticed that, for many words quoted, we did 
find equivalenbi for Aiyan words in sontbem Dravidian languages 
onJv* We cannot suppose that this is all due to the gap in our know^ 
ledge; for theio are aigna of a partial division of Dravidian vocabularies 
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between northern And southern dialecta. Xow that leAiis the 
foUowiuy; question : when* whore^ how did AryAn^ come in contact 
with southeru Dmvidiaa languages ? Are we to suppose that the 
languages of the Deccan came from Iran like Aryan on^ ? Some 
anthropologists believe so ^; and we have been led already to propose 
that hypothesis. But facts are against it, if Vedic hA3 very little 
trace of Dravidian inhuence, and olassical Sanskrit and Pali much 
of it. Or shall wc auppoasc that the words which appear in later 
texts were already in use among the real vernaculars before having 
been accepted by the written language? Allow me to leave the 
matter open^ 

One thing is certain, that is that at leAst durmg our era, DrAvidkn 
languages w'ere spoken in the Deccan, N'ow, considering that people 
from all parts of India contributed to Sanskrit culture, the question 
may be mised whether foreign words were not imported into classical 
Sanskrit by individual literary men. I wonder whether inquiries 
made on particular works would not teach Us something on the pointi 
which is of interest for history of literuture as such. Wliat leads me 
to suspect that some of the words found in classical Sanskrit may !« 
considered as provincLalbins, rather tlian as real borrowings is ihht 
some of the motet diAracteristic borrowings I have quotwl are nuasuig 
in the vernaculars. So h tm rmrui^ ^ hern tnbn have disappeared, 

if they ever did really exiat * they have not been found in Pali (but 
for efol'nb which is a comparatively popular language; the HinJi 
W'oitlsT e.g. pdni, wtacAfi, ni^rAd, 64^^^ are the Sanskrit words. 

But to pursue this problem we want a detailed knowledge and 
a chronologj' of Sanskrit vocabulaTv; I, at leAat, have not got it, 
and 1 fear there are not many means yet to make the research easy. 
So that in a way the most positive conclusion of our inquiiy will 
Ik' a sttoug consciouimeas of the want of extensive dictionaries of 
Dravidian and Miinda, and of historical dictionaries and indexes 
for Sanskrit. But of this more to-morrow', 

ni 

PkESEXT Requiremexts of Ixdo-Aryak Reseahcu 

Of the fundAmental and delicate problems facing the historian 
of Indo-Ar)’an lAiiguagca,^ which we have been ic vie wing up till now, 
of course no full solutions can be expected on all points, as even in 

> For Hdiii?4:ekk?rfl, in FtAMtifi PJV, p. f-: /rom thf 

ImjpiUtic of view, fwe Pmimisor ^eKrfKk-r'n artirk, Braviilwh tJletl Urmliiicli" = 
FJl. «S, p, ai fl. 
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countries where documeuts of aJl sorts abound, iikany probleias still 
uwttit solution- But part of our ijpiorance here is due to imperfect 
knowledge of facts and documents which can be found out or are 
already at hnnd. And 1 propose to-day, by way of conclusion, to 
give an idea of the ways f>y which new documents may be collected, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, put at the disposal of linguistic 
research in a convenient fashion: as it is easy to see that Iota of 
linguistic details well-known to specialists will be of no use to the 
philologist, if specialists have not collected and prepared them for 
him, so that he may use them after haidug of course duly vcriiicd 
theni in their contests. 

Now, such a preliminary work has been only partially done. 
You know it has been so with the Vedas, and especially with the 
R.V, which many generations of scliolais have studied with patience 
and precision. Not only has Indian tradition, for once, preserved 
there a faithful text; but we have, among other works, Grassroann’a 
vocabulary, a marvel of exactness, which a few mistakes of classifica¬ 
tion, easily discovered, do not prevent from remaiuiug always up to 
date. Try to imagine where our science would be, did that vocabular)* 
not exist; on the other hand, what new progress may be expccteil, 
when w'B get similar indicea for the \ojur\'oda and later works. No 
wonder luiguists have l)een mainly concerned with Vcdic questions: 
not only the allurement of couipaiativa philology, but also the 
excellent and handiness of the documents explain it ^ as the want 
of haiKly and critically sifted collections for later periods account 
partly for the compamtive neglect in wliich later periotls ate held. 

Let me just quote from Professor Edgerton’s Preface to bis disserta¬ 
tion on the Afl-suffixes: “ Tliere is - - - no xSanskrit lexicon which even 
approaches the completeness which would be attained by good word- 
indices of the various works included. lu the Veda ... this deficiency 
is espeeiallr kit in the Sutra and Upunishad periods. These Kcem 
to have been only scantily covered by the Peterbiiig lexicon . . , 
Fortunately, we now have in Colonel Jacob’s excellent Concordanar. 
a woitl-list of the principal UpanisihatU; and from this have l)een 
extracted scores of words in -la which would otherwise have been 

unnoticed!_These facta are mentioned as showing the erj-ing need 

which exists for indices of the principal \ edic works. I ntil they are 
produced any such undertaking os the present One must rest for the 
moat port on the more or less unstable ground of the dlctionariw " ; 
or else, we should add, personal inquiries being too slow and tiring. 
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odiy small groups of facta imve to be studied ^ auwill qucatioua 
t^iisedp amall reaulta aimed at. Now you have heard what Professor 
Edgerton has to say about later Vedic works: what ia the case with 
clasiMcal Sanskrit I Suppose we wish to mve^lgate thcre^ as a seque) 
to his work* the A'^-suMx i or the extension of a verbal group of forms, 
sajp the middle voice^ or the optative^ or the perfect; or even suppof^t* 
we wish—a subject which should interest historians of iitemture as 
well—to define the different ways by whicli a poet like Kalidasa 
produces out of a given vocabulaiy and a given grammar a style 
at once so persomil and perfect* Nothing U left to us* but to e?mminc 
a few passages selected haphazard* or to extract from an estcosive 
readlDg some impressions statistically uufoimded* phUologically 
unverified; very linccrtam or even misleading proccedingB these arc. 

8o my first point is this; whether the Bkiian&nj of 

Boehttingk and Roth—with its new supplement^—gives or does not 
give an equivalent of the New English IKt^towi^ry or the Greek 
Th^mutu^, we miss very badly mdiees of particular works : tbe^ 
indices being of course e^austive, baaed on the best editions* 
and having even occasional recoume to MSS., and giving detailed 
references. As a minimunip at least* each editor ought to give a Hst 
of new wofda* or of t hese whose case is lernarkable and whose form is 
incorrect according to grammatical rules. Some attempts have lieen 
made and arc being made in that direction, not only for Sanskrit, 
but alao for Pafi and Prakrit w orka; and it would indeed not be 
a had thing to catalogue them, as one of my countrymen ha:^ 
gently done for Latin : but I fear* as things stand at pieaent* the 
^nsloit Catalogue of Indices would not take fiftv-six pages like the 
Latin one. 

Aiiotlior trork for which 1 beg to be nllcwed to picarl I havt 
a^iready done mope than onccj in a full liat of Satiaknt wor!i8, taken 

m the Pfteritbftirg Lielionary, and fiotii such indices os may esisrt., 
ranged acootdbg to the letters of the end. The native KoaiL do it 
woafrioiiaiiy ; but the range of their ILrt is very amail; Westergaard 
^ done it fop verbal root8; but I am not conoemiKl witli rDOt.s, but 
with existing words, and especially derivatives, I know of 
oily two uidiceB made on this principle, these by Gnaanisnn 
again and by Whitney, both dealing only with Veda. Sow, 
istoriatis of the l,Atjn language know what benefit, wiiat amount 
0 and what saving of time they owe to Gradenwitn’s 

I am confident aqch a reverse dictionary 1 tliink of. 


1 
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<?spccially if combided with particulBT indkes aa specified before^ 
would at once allow Sanskrit philologi' to make a new bound 
forward, because it woidd give both documcnta and the chronology 
of tLem: subjects of study and means of explanation will come out 
of itt which we can at the moat only imagine now. Let me just, for 
the sake of example^ quote a small iJistanco from Latin i in that 
language, there b a group of names in -cea (desiguatmg mainly musical 
players): tubicmr from tuba ■ tibicen^ from tibia i fffkew, from litHmy 
and BO on : they arc not all formed on the same principles, so 
phoneticians had to construct^ as usuaL nice b^'-^laws to explain these 
which look irregular. But Professor Emout has had recourse (in the 
MGanges Vendr^^) to a quite different method, which a view of tbo 
whole collection of similar words and chronological consiclemtiona 
allowed : oaocrt (efr.?-), which is also used for the feminine (a sign of 
antiquity), b an old religious term ; tnbicen, which b regular, is in 
fact old too; and so also, the name of the player of the 

idcurvatcd trumpet as opposed to the straight one; on the pattern 
of these, t-bc Eoldiers fabricated the name of the litimi, who played 
on the crosicidike trumpet; later, when Greek fashion introduced 
female plavem, ^Aicina and fidicina appeared. And so on ; names in 
'OfiPp verbs in -cipw, names in -cmiiioi being Fange<! according to their 
appiearance in Latin, arc explained by mutual influences» not by 
fixed laws. 

But it is time to leave Sanakiit and cDnaider the modem vcmacuIaTs, 
There are of course reasons of fact which prevent- us from building 
their internal hbtory, and a comparison with studies coceeming 
mediaeval and modem Europe would be very imfair: here wc have 
plenty of old of all sorta of works, not only hteraiy^ hut also 

Iibtorical and technical; not speaking of the gloa^ au<I of the 
innumerable public and private documents^ a moss of them already 
publbhed in print. In India, we may hope to find some help in the 
documents kept in the daftars ^ and as a historian of renown told 
me that much w'os still to be found in exploring the Ejrigraphiti /iidtcn, 
I suppose linguistic data may be gathered there to. But it is only 
in a Non-ArTp-an language that we have a complete set of deedsj dating 
from the eleventh contmy* onwardsi viz. in Nevari; and models of 
deeds, like the Lokapfahd^ of K^cmendra (scveutecJith century) 
or the LethapaddhiUi publbhed in the Gackwad's Oriental Series 
(fifteenth centurj^) arc brilliant exceptions in Indo-Ar}^an, not 
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suificiently explored either, though. On the whole, wc are rcdiiecd 
to litemry works, egpeeiftllj for the mediftoval period. What help 
can we derive from them for the present ? 

Xow% not only, m we shall see, are fwJ] indexes absent, not 
only arc the vernacular dktioiiATies far from the standard of the 
Petersburg Dictionary Or the Neic Eugthh Dielionanj (the bst one, 
which is one of the best, if not the best, I mean the Hindi 
Sftbda:idgar^ gives only occasional and partial references to writt-eii 
works, and with no precision): what is worse, the arc 

intrinsically open to stuBpicion, and editoi^ generally take no 
heed of their duty in that matter. There are a few exceptions ; 
one of the moat conspicaous being the ^nkr^ntiklrtan of Candidas 
edited by Basaiit Kanjan Rai, But his was a piece of special 
luck; usually, the textual tradition would he difficult to reconstruct: 
here a work has been ^Useovered, which havdiig been lost from sight 
since the sevcnteeiith century, escaped copying and rehanfUings 
and wm miraculously presencfl in ILSS. of—aaid to l>e of—the 
fourteenth century. But look at the fate of Tukanim, a comparatively 
motlem author (he dates from the Keventeenth eenturj'): the edition 
considered the best (tndu Praka^) has been made from MSS. which 
arc not described; one of them being mitt to ha%'e been written by 
Tukaram s eldest, son, another by Cangaji, his disciple ; another 
recent edition (hy \ * L, Bhave) has been prepared from one 
of w'hich photographs have been published : it m signed hy Santa] * 
Teji, and dated from some time Wfore Tiikil's death ; I rlnn\ know 
whether the MS. has l>een aceepted hy scholars an authentic ; what 
I know' is that there is no historical paleography of Marathi which 
would allow* anyone to be convinced of it. UnfortunatelVt such 
pabEographical studies are abaent in other parti? of India too; so 
I may l>e allowed to recall the necesaity of giving the history of the 
texts as a frame to the hiatory of the works^ and coinn^tiently of the 
languages; 1 suppose there are in each province u sufficient numljcr 
of dated MSS. to help m fixing the time nf undated ones, writh o certain 
amount of probability ^ but aeliolars are wanting to pursue that study. 

Let us return to Mamthi, Tukariim ia very interest ing indeed : 
but w’hat help would wc not derive from an anthcntic text of Xamdev 
or Jimndev! To speak of the latter only, the most archaic text of the 
Jnaneivari we have is that revised by Eknith Ln 25(Mb that is. three 
centuries after the work was written. The late V. K. Rajwade luui. 
It is true, publinhod a MS, which according to him, dated from the 
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thirteenth century ^ but liis proofs were really ar^rumenta and hypo- 
thcsc3t and I think have not been accepted : so that we get here 
not hing su bstautiaL 

So much for the MSS. ; its to the editioua, some are careful 
enough ; but what about indices ? There are indices of Jhaneivan 
containing those wonb which are difficult and fallen out of use; 
one of them at least has got exact references ' none ia complete, 
so that there really no means of establishing the true u^e and 
meaning of the words by comparing diflerent contexts, Aa to 
Tukariim, there is, or at learit, there was, in Poona a Tiikarara Society, 
of w^hich the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar ims been a leader; he used to 
comment upon the songs of Tukaram in the meetings of the Society, 
certainly from the ethical standpoint, probably from the point of 
view of the language iiLso: but no dictionary of Tukaram s work, 
no index of any sort has V*een published, if I nni not mis taken, by the 
Tiikanlm Society. 

Similar obser\"atioiiLS could he made about other literatures. We 
shall leave aside the edition of the Padumawati of Muhammad JaisI^ 
which was the begmiJiiig of a magnificent work—no wondcri it was 
due to Sii: George Griei^^d. The Nagart Ptaclrioi SabhS has publishKl 
an old MS, of TuJsT Das, given an index of the difficult words again, 
nothing morCn And what has been done for the Gniiith baheb^ that 
modem Veda, a fundamental document of modem India ? Since 
Trmfipp^ nothing. 

fjft us take an example from a poet who has been treated with 
a certain amount of care* as he is very popular, via, Kabir. 

That excellent scholar, Babu S. S. to whom a v'oliime hins 
recentIv been dedicated as a comincinoration of the eompletion of 
the Great ^abdasagiir» some time ago publisheil an edition of Kahir's 
GranthavaU, wdiich is a faithful rupr<xhiction of a MS, dated a.O r 15i>4. 
The principle of reproducing faithfully an old MS. is excellent; and 
the philologist will find there, if not KaMrs own words, at leaat a 
direct testimony of the language and the orthography of the lieginnuig 
of tile sixteenth century. 1 mean, if the date given for the MS, is 
correct; but from the photo which the Editor has given, it is easy 
to discover that the date has been written by a different hand from 
the rest. Possibly these two hands are contemporary; but Babu S. S. 
Das docis not solve the problem^ and, as I told you^ [ have no mean^ 
of solving it by my^icLf. Moreover^ tliere ia an introduction, and an 
interesting one : but no commentary. 
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You will find commoQtaries — but no iridiooa—in tho older ed-ition 
of the Bijul- hy BIja ViESvanath Singh, and in tko recent one made 
after ” five old MSS« lying in Kablroauru by a KabTr Pantbi, 
Biciirdas ^strT. Commentaries are ueeful, and so are current 
translationa, I aro not entitled to apeak of the pJulosopkical inter¬ 
pretations * but the principles of literal tmt^lations in thoao editioos are 
not given either^ although it would be often useful to know them. To 
give an emmpie ■ there are placea where Kablr uses teC!hnii:aI terms 
taken from bis calling of ^jaiakd. In IntcTprcting them^ in a majority 
of cases, editors differ, and so also the Hindi Sabdssagar, And we 
do not know which were the principles, which the soutcos written or 
Imng. where they took their translatious from ; we cannot dietinguiflh 
what ia due to reasoning and coti|ecture, what to direct knowledge. 
For my own part, I have been able to understand a few terma by 
referring to that admirable book, Sir Geoige's Bihar P^mni Life : a 
book which gave forty years ago in India the model of a type of 
researches that have only since l>cen developed in Europe^ and with 
very great success ; as you know^ it is a full catalogue of technical 
terms, with explanations a^id pictures ; it is a pity that since it appeared 
nobody cared to make another book on the same pattern ; there ought 
to be many. As I happened to mention it liecauae of Kabir, let me 
just ask whether in comparing weaver's tecbucal terms in different 
provinces of the Xorth* a good clue would not have been found to 
interpret those terms I was mentioning ; there is a chance also that 
the same inquir)' might throw indirectly some light ou th^ Fanjabisn:: ’ 
which Babu S. S, DiLs rightly noticea in the middle of the PurbT of 
Kablr. 

The mention of a book devoted to Uving speech mav lead me to 
the second part of my subject. W^e have been bo far concerned with 
literature and books j another vast field is open to linguistic workers, 
and cannot be neglected i that is, the eoimtr}' itself and the languages 
as spoken. 

Much has been done here already ;; owing to the activities of civilisns p 
oEeerSp political agents, missionaries, and Dative scholars^ it may be 
said that, from the linguistic point of view, India ranks among the 
countries of the world which have been explored the best. No other 
brge portion of the earth can boast of any bo extensive and 
methodically uniform description as the one }^ii eee coUectod in the 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India. That win long give a 
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BiiJ a frame to liRguistic studies La India. Since the compiler 
of it is also the diseoverer of many forms of speech and the author of 
manv other w^otka (aoioiig wbiob I shall just mention his loagniflccot 
Kaimiri dictionary in progress and again this model of a local inquiry, 
the Bihar Ptasayil's Li/e) i so X am sure he woidd not bo the last to 
ask for f art hering and deepening of the stndy. 

I feel shy in giving sngg^tions to that purpose i as I constantly 
recall Gocthc^a word, who said one should give advice only when 
prepared to co-operate and simre responsibilities.^ Nev'erthelessp 
1 do not think it may be useless to review some of the questions open, 
which await workcTS. 

I shall start by recalbng the resolution adopted by the Congress of 
Linguists held at The Hague a year ago and repeated^ w ith special refer¬ 
ence to India , by the Oxford Oriental Congress* viz. a request for collect¬ 
ing all that is possible of the languages in danger of disappearing soou,^ 
This in India is a particularly biiining question as regards non-literary 
Dravidian and Slunda languages: w'c have veiy good grammars of 
them, but miss more gootl dictionaries like those we have lor Kuriitb 
or Santal i and the number of long, texts, taken down 

methodically from the lips of the people, ought to be increased. No 
thorough study of Twiprocal influences between Ary^an and those 
families of languages will bo possible till then ; of course, mote 
general qucstiotis are involved by their study; and Indian people 
and powers are responsible for it. The matter is not limited to non.- 
civilised language ; a splendid monograph completed by a long series 
of texts of an. Indian dialect spoken in England, the Webb Gypsy, 
shows what could be done for dialecta of the jVryan tongues in India ; 
numerous useful lists of localisms here appeared from time to tune 
in the Bangya Sahitya Pari^t Patrika for instance. Recent news 
shows that there is even field for complete disoovery, e.g, in the Hindu 
Kush ami Himiilayan regions. 1 understand that Ijicut.^CoI. Ijorimer, 
one of those who have given models of ]>atient, modest and thorough 
w'ork of that sort, in those regions, ia going to Paris in a few days to 
represent India in a committee siimmoni?d by the Ha^c Commissioa 
of Linguistics, ao I may lay the matter with liim.* I might just recall 
some types and objects of study wdiicb, apart from the Hague scheme^ 
might be of interest to students. 

^ S« now tifiAK XVriiA ini€n^. o/ OmuJlshW 04 ^Td, mS, 

Op- and 106 . 

* Sec Appendix. 

Vot,. V. TAirr 
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1 wkh to ^inph4fii3'« two spoci^l points: viz. the appUcatioTi of 
geographical method to Incliao liagiiUtios, and the influence of socifll 
distribution in the languages. 

The importance of geographical maps for special linguistic facta- - 
maps of the different forms taken by the same word, or of the differeni 
ways of expressing the same object or idea—cannot be overrated ; 
it ia not my duty to show here what immense progress has been made 
in Konmnee philology amce the monumental Atiax linffimtiqnr de h 
by Gilli^ion^ wna published, commented on by himself and hi? 
pupils. Recently a further advance has been made m Messrs. Jud k 
.Taberg^s Spraeh- und Sachudas Ifutiens uiid dcr Siid^Jiwei^ now in 
progress, where special stress is Laid on milia, pictures of object-T 
being added to purely linguistic maps. [ really tbink that, if a young 
Indian K^holar left his Indian Btudiea temporarilv and spent some 
time in follDwing the work of Western linguistic geograplis, that 
would after all not have been lost for him or for his motherland. 

Of course^ it is not to be hoped that such a workj which must 
be done on a continuous country, could be extended at once to all 
India, not even to all Aryan India. The beet scheme would be to 
conffne it to smaller parts (but with a view- to connecting it with the 
scheme of a universal inquiry proposed by the Hague committee) l 
even then, one mny be conficlent that such studies would 
necessarily lead to discoveries of new' facts, to explanation of facts 
already know'n, and w'hat is perhaps better even^ to unexpectCHi 
problems. 

But there la a special difficulty with India, which has to be 
considered. It is a matter of common experience among Westenii 
linguistic geographers that the beat method in a given place is to take 
down answen? given to a prepareil questionnaire by one witnesi? only— 
ol course, it wants much care to choose that witness : and I may in 
passing mention and show' you a guide on tbia and on the numerous 
questions connected with linguiatic inquiries, which has been published 
at Paris, and recominendcd by the Hague Congreas*^ But in India^ 
that method would often be misleading, because the lining together of 
men of different tribes, commuriities or castes amounts to a rule and 
brings together many forms of speech. So that tbe geogiaphical 
method will have to be adapted somehow^ to Indian conditions. 


piibUttfeM by ll« 

w ^ I <ks PArin hitTe bwjfi pfepnumi by 
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The influence of the social distrihiition of Innguage is indeed a 
most important subject in India, and whether inqiiiirfes are clone 
on geographical principles or on the shape of monographs of any kind, 
it must be brought into the foregroynd. It may be surmised that the 
consideration of castea will not only give a better view of the facta 
of to-da^", but help to the explanation of the past. Not much has been 
done yet in this direction ; I may mention that more than twenty 
years ago 1 made on the advice of my msster, Professor MeiUct, a 
small inquiry on auch points iu the Tamil comitry \ the article 
embodying my rcaulta received the honour of being propo!se<l as a test 
for counter'inquirica iti a Census of India, but its significance is even 
to myself little more than of a programme. It so happens that au 
article (in French) appeared a few weeks ago on similar queationSt w-hich 
I take the liberty of showing and iccoitunending to you. it deals 
with the fate of French words recently Ijoirowed in BumanLan ^: 
yon will sec that their forms are different among different classes of 
people^ and why o.g, among the peasants the French original may 
lie prcserv'cd in a more faithful fiisUon than among the town people. 
If typi(ail facts depending on the influence of the distributiod of 
population can lie found in Europe, what cannot he expected from 
inquiries in India I They may, of couiae^ both help to understanding 
of the languages of India^ and contrihute to the general theory of 
language. 

May 1 add that such inquiries could also be occasionally more than 
a matter of mere scholorBhip ? Let me, for once, allude to a bunung 
practical qiiestioni where of course I ahull not interfere j but as 
Professor Meillct. haa said, '' the function of the scholar ia not to Icad^ 
but to enUghten thoae w^hose duty is to act.'' The day before yestertlay# 
I told you about tbe origin of Urdu; 1 avoided oa much os possible 
the name Hindustani^ which, as denoting a unit in which t'rdii and 
modem Kindi are both included, b httio more for the present than 
a myth of Western origin, and to some Indians a utopia. I quite 
Sec the benefit northern India would derive from its realization for 
its mental unity and its popular education: towards that goal con¬ 
troversies on Hindi cemts Urtiu have done and will do little. As long 
as books for the people are not written with the same vocabulary 
in both Niigari and Arabic scripts, the goal will not be reached ; os 
you know^ tbe German langiiAge ia th^ same, whether ia Roman or 

* Graur. “ main twVftU en ixHiCnAm "t BuJl. (n 4t imii. 
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Gothic garb; hut the ia not the aame for Crtlu and Hindi. Kow 
thejne have been prepared at twenty years' diatnnee two tentative 
scientific vncahulariea* one in Hindi by Babu S. 8. Dils, one in Urdn 
by members of the Anjnraan i TataqqT e UrsiCi;; it is really sad to sec 
how little they agree. I know veiy well that Indiaitu work here under 
a special disadvantage; the vernaculars having not been cnltiYateti 
for a long time, technical vocabulanea mnat be taken from clas&ical 
hngiiages ; moreover. Western sciences come here all together, so there 
is a tremendous mass of notions to absorb and wonLa to coin at one time 
(Chinese, as you knoVb> although an ancient mltivatcd language, is 
conirodted by the same difficulties). I know well^ too, tliat the 
vocabulniy of European medicine, for inMancCp is full of old Greek : 
but in Europe it is the same Greek you find in different languages 
(say^ in French and EnglLsk} ; but think of the progress of studies and 
of popular education in England, if for ordinarv teims of medicine or 
physics half the people liad Greek terms, the other half Latin or old 
Teutonic ones! ICow, such lieing the case, I wonder whether disin¬ 
terested students of linguistics could not help well-wbhers of their 
country by starting among tfap less cultured masses and in ordinary 
conversations of the towns an inquiry to determine the temw already 
in common use lor anatomj% phyaics, botany* and so on: educational 
writers could take account of their results^ and that might give at 
least a first basis for a popular technical lanpiage. 

I hope 1 shall be esreused for intruding into practical mjatters ; 
my main object wur to point out tbe manifold value of linguistic 
inquiries into living Bpeeeh, and the importance of fiocial divtaious. 
Allow me in finishing just to mention some of the nmnetoiis other 
questions worthy of study* 

First and essential : Instrumental phnnctics. I am aw'are there are 
now scatterei:! in India a bunch of ai'hobrs well equipped as regards 
this branch of science ; but 1 tbitik, they have no special laboratories 
in w'hieh to work. 1 hope the time will soon come when Indinn 
Universities will awaken to the sense of their duty in that matter, 
^^0 here cannot imagine linguistic studies, whether descriptive or 
historical, not bdng based on, or completed by palatogmms* inscrip- 
tional records of the voice, phonograms, and bo on. I waa surprised 
to hear recently that there are not in India, not even in Loudon, 
palatograms of Dmviflian languages ; I doubt whether there are many 
Aryan ones. ( am pleased tn show you that a start at least has been 
maile in Paris: here U a ifecent description of Bengali cerebrals by 
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a Tchekiah I womhi, to mention it in pwlog, wLether recent 

controversies about Indian ecrcbmls would not have led scholars to a 
better agreement, hod photos of paJatogtanis. of various parta of 
India been at their dbpoaaL It may be hoped ^ toOj that instrumental 
phonetics will help to detect mflueuees of those languages which 
have been replaced by the actual languages^ in the same way one has 
detected Etruscan characteristics in ItaUan of Toscana. Many more 
discoveties are to He expected from the same method ^ which is both 
practical and aedcatary, and may please thgsc students of language 
who ilislike liJstoricol and bookish work and at the same time 
exploration and txaveh 

Of a more general character arc studies which are not cxtenaively 
pursued ip Europe, bat for which comparison of various civUizationa 
w ould be of great importance. I think; for instance, of the progress 
of acquisition of the language among children ; or the pathological 
aspects of the speech among the insane* The value of the studies 
alieady cxktmg on the matters would be very much enhanced, were 
the general processes of accjnLsition and dhuntegration distinguished 
from their local features. 

It w^Ls not my purpose to put l>efore you a detailed list- of subjects 
worthy of study l possible subjects are much more numerous, and have 
to be chc^n according to circumstaocea and persons; my purpose 
has been to show you the most typical and urgent of the many im|>ortaDt 
tasks open to Indo-Aryan philology. You may think, perhaps, it was 
rather the duty of a deeper scholar and of one Icsa exclusively concerned 
with books than the present lecturer is; but you must admit that his 
imperfect knowledge of the ijiany subjects he has come across puts him 
in a very good position to appreciuto the difBcultics involved in them [ 
let those whom age, circumBtanccH and courage enable to carry the 
work further listen to his call and help forward the progress of lingnixtio 
science, 

Appeniux 

1 am indebted to- Lieut .'Col. Ijorimer for the following account of 
the proceedings w'hich subsequently took place in Paris and of the 
present skuafiou. The meeting referred to took place in Paris on the 
14th and 15th of -Tune* 19(29. 

On the invitation of the Comity International Permanent de 
liinguistes (resulting from the Hague Linguistic Congressjj some 

^ E. [jc» c<in»iiiit» T^lrofloini dti brapali i BtvuE dt PhoiUtiqM, 
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sixteen European scholars^ cJisting^ushed m the study of the principal 
groups of languages of the worlds there met and qonatituteEi themBel ve 
into the OominisaiDn d^Enquete Lmguistiqiie They then discus d 
the principal ajina to be kept in view in seeking to promote lingnistic 
research ^ and the methods to be adoptefi in puraning theiti. The 
reaidts of these disctisaioiis were embtxiied in resolutions. 

Tu addition to this, lists were draviTi up ol the languages in all 
quarters of the globe which moat urgently stand in need ni 
investigationj whether because of the probability of their total dis¬ 
appearance at an early datc^ or because of thetf knoivn intrinsic 
impnitance in rehition to outstanding lingtiifftie problemsj or because 
some knowledge of theia is essential to t he filling up of large blanks in 
the Linguistic map of the w-orld. 

It is impossible here to refer to these resDlutions or to these lists 
of languages in detail but it may bt? mentioned that in the Indian 
sphere the following languages were mentioned as ea],^cially standing 
in need of stntly or the publication of resulta: most of the Slonda and 
of the Dravidlan non-literarv* langtiages, the isolated Bumshaskl 
language in the Hindu Kiish^ and other huiguageu in the same regioUT 
the Brahui of Baluchistan, and the language of the Nicobar Islauds. 
The tones existing in ccrtaiji Tibefco-Burman languages w^ere alst* 
mentioned as calling for study and recortL 

In the practical sphere it was rccogniaed that the success of the 
movement must largely dcpen<l on, the extent to which it is possible 
to awaken the interest of the principal Govertuncnta of the world and 
to enlist their active assistance in supplying financial reaource&p ii3 
fimlingsdtabb investigators and in publishing the results of work done, 
done all this, in the immediate foreground, stands the rleoe^®Ity 
of obtaining lor the C.EJj. that modicum of ftnanciai supprt rcquirfil 
f^ administrative expenses without which it cannot fiindioti 
e cientlj, nor, indecil, maintain any semblance of active existence. 

The Immediate problem therefore with which its members are 

acefl is that of cbtainjng small subventions from the variotis 

»oi,cmmentfl concerncfh w'bich in the aggregate will suffice to Bccurt 

the Commission fmtn death by starvation^ In England as a preluaioarv' 

measure appeals have been made for the support of academic and 

ea™«1 bodies and individual wlielara, and these appeals have met 

very warm response. It is hoped that this weighty support 

may not be without its effect on tte official minds which it ia iiltimate^l V 
iiesuea to impress. 
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THE yUSCELLAym OF I SHAN: A LiTTLE KNOWN 
WORK OF LI SHANG YIN 
Edited and TnuiHlated by E. D. EuwaIMJS 

“ r I 8HANG-Y1K ^ ^ (T. f aban ^ tlj) 513-8^. 

^ ^ A native oI Ho-nei in Honan. GiBduated as rAirt jAiA in 837. 
Rose to be n Reader in tbc Han-lin College, and distingnislied himself 
as a poet and a scholar.” (Giles, Rio^m/iAicof Di^ionaryt 1188.) 

“ fj Shang-vin, A poet and inbceUanist.** (ifayeis, Chinese 
Rcwltfr’s ilanuitlt 364.) 

Wang An-ahih (Giles, 2134) (a.d. Ifrll-lCSG) is reputed to 
have said that of all the men of the T'ang period the only ode capable 
of fully appreciating the great Tit Ku was this same LI Shang')*in. 

Bom in a.». 813, he lived during the reigns of no fewer than sia 
sovereigns of the T’ang Dtnasty and di«l some ten years after the 
birth of Alfred the Great, Accorfing to the Tans U'ui fJiS }M ^ 
in his early days he called himself YilHch’i TaB ^ ® or Yu-ch'i 
Sheng 31 9^ fi. He wrote in a style of his own which later hecame 
known as the Aju'-t’Ka style from the fact that Aang I (Giles, 

2387) and others of the Sung Dynasty including Liu Vun-ahih 9J ^ 

made a collection of their poems all in the al^’Ie of Shang-jda and 

published it under the title//si A’km cA’oiiy cA’ow cAi ^ i’Jt M (W |fe. 

Li Lshan's poetry was considered equal to that of \\ cn T ing-j^n 
^ ^ ^ and tht'ir names were usually coupled, but while V\efi 
sang of women and beauty, Li, moved by the evils of bis time, cboso 
themes of a more serious nature, with the object of influencing and 
reforming his readers. That his poems were esteemed is eviden^ 
by the fact that the T’antf shik cAiV» (Au JS 3| UtT » selection 
of the poems of the most celebrateil writers of the T*ang period published 
in 1732, contains twenty-eight specinietts of hie verse, a number 
cxcccdcil only in the case of Tu Fu himself and iKiualled in only one 
other instance. 

Accoiding to the r’flJirf tt'ai tzi tlicre are e.vtaat four collections of 
l,i’s works ': — 

1. T/ie /’aii-nrtn Coffeciioii, Series 1, in 20 cfiiifin. Tie fait-nan 
Collection, Series 2. in 20 cAiiaii. 

* If} Ife — i* ifc -J* ^ ^ 

H to a 8fe I m *7*, 
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2. TAe PoOTj ^ S!^g, in Z chUan, 

Poetical ID 1 

4. Pr&se WfiiifigSj in 1 cAixaH. 

These have been found in the following editions:— 

L Fafi-tMiii H^n chi h^iang cku Si 16 3¥ «£+ CoUcetion 
of Writings from Fan-nnn hy Li I-ahan. With eEpIanatioiLS 
and notes. Ck>mpiled by Feng Meng-t*ing it 
Edited by Chu Chou-wang :JJ; ^ others. 1T65. 

2. l Shhig whih chkn chu S I& ^ S£t Ptw^nis 

of Yu-ch'i SMng ^ With comMentary. 

Edited by Feng Hao gg {|^, SrAii^ti. 1767. 

3<i. Fw-<A"t SMng sAiA Miaug eAw M I& 33f p-^ 

CoUection of the Poetry of Yii-eh^i Sheng. With e^tplana- 
tions and notes. Compiled by Feng Meng-t’iiig. Edited 
by Hu TzQ-chien jj} ^ fe|. 3 cAiiofi. 1780. 

3. Li f-^han skih chi ^ ^ |1| A Collection of the 

Poetry of Lj I'shan. Edited with notes by Chu Kao-ling 
^ I& ^chmn, HS5/9, 

3o> Li 1-shan skih cAi cAien chu $ H ill il$= 16 ^ 

Collected Poems of Li 1-shun, With running com¬ 
mentary. Edited by Yao P'ei-chlen ^ ^ iK- 
chiian^ 1739, 

4. ii I-ifhan vein chi chien chu ^ SI ill Si ifc ^ 

Collection of the Prose Writings of Li I-shan, with 
explanatory note^ in 4 cktiun^ 10 chapter?^ edited by Ifcu 
Shudin at Jft and Han Ch'iiing % 170ft, 

This collection comprises cbieQy nxemoriaU, admonitions and otter 
works of an official character^ Li having held a post in the Board of 
Vi orks as weU as liis Readership in the Uan-Un College. 

The MieccUar^ca of I-shanj being quite unofficial in character^ 
not included in any of tlieiie collections but is preserved in the 
oflff /oi U\ing shu (1^ a collection of reprints of works 

written during the T^ang period. 

The Misceliafm is a collection of more than four hundred pithy 

* ^ m ^ Ihe twa KTo itj'iiEifijinoiH. 

* Ih fonjqier tkma a dIE 1-1-1 workw titui isAtle bv A fvcliiio of T^*a- 

jiiift nod to ibii rompilAticin trm mdslrd twenty rohimoi ijuHag tlio re^o C3il«i 
Loi^^ (11^1 jHaf. Tho i&l tho qrig3fiii3 o^^tnpdl&iioti li not koowru 
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Bsymgs grouped under forty-ono heads. Of no great literary merit, 
the book is yet inteiesting as a reflection of the maimcra of the period 
in which it was writtco, while as a manoal of etiquette and momb 
it might well serve in modem China, Portrayed there also wc find 
the same love of beauty, the same connection between a m^ificent 
«ew and wine and poetry, the same taste for flowera as characterbto 
the Chinese of the present day, 

Western writers have tended to emphaabte the difference hetween 
China and the Wert, while the Chinese thought themselves a race apart, 
but the Miwellanm might apply, save in the noii-easeatiab of outward 
circumstances, almost as well to the West as to the East, 

Tlic rtvle is terse and generally Bhnple and there arc comparatively 
few groups in which sentences of the same form recur thmughoiit 
the moup. It is as though the author, having heard, for eicample, the 
neigh of a noble steed (14, 1), or chanced to pass through a ooiirtj^rd 
and ace lidur shells lying strewn about, jotted these down as indicatmas 
of Ituturv and ad.l«i to his list from time to time; or returning from a 
feast spread out of the breeze on a hot day (17, 6) wrote it down a 
disheartening event, (There is. by the way, a cunoos di^e of hot 
weather to which no fewer than eight references occur.) Another 
noticeable feature of the rtylc b the vividness of the pictii™ injured 
up by the phrases used. Sounds that are unbeatable : a lonely house 
and gibbons cri-ing: Unendurable: going home to a hating wife: 
Annovadces: for the lights to fail just when the luck begins to favour 
oneJthese, surely, are real, not imaginary, experiences of the author. 

The meaning of the oavmgs seems clear enough and, with a feu 

exceptions, no explanations luivc been given. In the versions to whieh 

I have had access there are only three nuimportant variations in the 

. . ., ,Q , “noor” for **not known to fame ; 

text, these occurring in M, •» , P«jr lui « 

25,12: “ spoons and chopsticks on the howl for to cross chopeti , 
etc. ” ; and 29, 4 : ckien : mean for chetig jin : witness. 


1 , ^ ^ 

1. fif ^ ili is 

2. fife ± 

3 . ^ S A 

4. iC # Pf- 

5. lU A *SS ^ A: 
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1 . Never Again / 

The intoxicate guest deaerting the feairt. 

The guests making off with the ispooos. 
Koblemeb^fi sservants being dtinne. 

Whistling up a dog witli a stick in one'a hand. 
A hanl-up scholar ia^nting singing-girls. 

2. ^ 4tJ fB 

m m A 

3- ^ 

* m A ^ m 

flt ^ j* 

«• ^ ^ a 

7. m IS 

8. j|t g ^ ;jsr IS 

M M A M\ m 

2. Iiicofiffr»ittea 

1 . A poor Ptraisii. 

2. A sick physicidtj. 

3 . A (I^udilbist) disciple addicted to drink. 

4. Keepers of granaries coming to blowsA 

5. A great fat bride. 

6. An illiterate teacher. 

», A pork htiteher reciting scripturea,* 

8 . A \’illnge elder riding in an open chair.* 

9. A grandfather visiting courtoaaiuj. 

3- « ^ 111 

1- ^ ife 

2 - 4 n it A m le 

3 - ?Jr A ^ ft 

■*' M ^ m ^ m. 

j®: ^ nt m 

* Too «iFll.f«>J to OjfLL 

* i.if. "'OMik*" or pcBMMy Hiiddhiit Sotnu. 

* Peealiu- to militan' ofliciste 
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3. Shameful 

1. The newly-wed careless of the proprieties. 

2. Bruisers' pufiv faces. 

3. A rich man suddenly poor,^ 

4. A virgin forgetting the conventions, 
a. A truly Hlial son getting drunk * 

W A *1 

1. H A ^ * 

2. A 1» 

6- J§ ^ 

4. 11$ «£ 

4. Guilty Secr^s 

• 1. Kidnapping another's children. 

2. Seducing another's concubine. 

3. Dodging the CTustoras. 

4. A lubber’s cache. 

6. T- 

1. m. *11 S: 

2. flE It # 'sS -Ifi 

3- rj A m 

4. ifi fifc ® 

5. *T at 

6. iS fS rb m 


6. Not to he Despised 

1. Coarec food when hungry. 

2. A poor steed when travelling afoot. 

3. Any seat after a long tramp. 

4. Cold broth to drink when thirsty. 

5. A small Imat when travelling in haste, 

6. A small bouse in a storm. 

'• Thp wcsltliy sr® rc#jiei;tHi awl k™ of w*allh inrolrea la** of rraptrt. 
• Ct. 30, 3, 4, ciiflnkctrfiiilica* of fili*! 


uc 
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1- m m 

2. mmfut f¥ 

3. ^ 

^ s ft *& 

5 - ^ jg ff # 

6 . Reluctant 

1. Tbe newly* wed to eotertam guests. 

2. A poor dcril to contribute to a feast, 

3. A poor family to make marriages, 

4. To visit retired officials. 

6. A pregnant woman to go afoot. 

1* S fW itfc ifi 

2- :A: S it ft 

3- ft :e fr 5i k 

+■ it ft 19 

3 f2,m )F} 

* Vlf E IS 

T t! » m 

3- fl: fit 
9- ■ 3S5 (!£ fS^ « 

T, Grain 

1. DrinMug wine wben ilL 

2. Attending mectingH in hot wejither. 

3. Beating chUdien without expUmition. 
filing eeroBioniotia wheu Bweating. 

Being cauterixed when in pain, 

«. Abusing one’s coacubuie at the behest of one’s wife, 
j. 7, Eacknnging viaita in the heat. 

8. Applying to resign on account of old age, 

8. Entertaining guests in a miserable temple. 
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8. 4n ta 

1. s w m ^ it ^ 

2* 3« m fit * fl'J 

s. HI ca ® 5£ f; a :& 

4. fij *& m jfe ife B‘] * A 

5. M *fr m K A ffi * 

6. ^ fti ;e *A- w fi' * ^f 

T* m s& ® ^ 

5. fleffeni6iaNC®J 

1. A met ropolitaii official, like a winte? melon, grows in the dark. 

2. A raven, like a haitl-up scholar, croaks when hungry* and cold. 

3. A seal, like an infant, alwnp hangs about one. 

4. A magistrate, like a tiger, is vicious when disturbed. 

5. Xuna, like rats, go into deep holes. 

6. Swallows, like nuns, roust go in paira. 

7. A slave, like a eat, finding any warm corner, stays. 

6. Su ^ 


1. 

# 

A 


W 

fl<j 


m 


2. 

ftp 

A 

fi? 


ii'j 

m 


m 

3. 

ftr 

m 
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9, 


Left Alme 



], \Mien a hard-up scholar takes to mnsio he mips bis career, 

3. When a woroan takes to poetry she offends against convention, 

3. AVhen n priest takes to drink he breaks his vows. 

4, When a wretched slave takes to reading he makes mistakes. 

a young man takes to alchemy he in^ntes poverty, 

6. When a scholar takes to trade he demeans himself. 

10- S': ^ A 

h ^ «f ?? 'h 

2. Ill * 5iS 

3. A w n ^ 

4. « ia -0 n E * A 
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10 * Pa^^iTtg ItaUs 

Squabblee betwwa mikn and wife, 

Findjng fault with a coTLCUbine* 

Bad temper showTi by imderliugs of a high official. 

Abuse of hia staff hy a corrupt official 

n. m A 

1- ii s 1^ Ifli ^ ^ Jfll 

2 . 

3. it ±if m 

m mii mm^ 

5- 

lb Tmtiatizing 

Happoniug upon a delicious odour when one's liver is out of 
order. 

Making a night of it and the drinks giving out. 

For one’s bock to itch when calling upon a superior. 

For the lights to fail just when the luck begius to fa\^oiir one 
at cards. 

Inability to get rid of a worthless poor relation. 

12. ^ 

Si mm 

ifi # « ife W 19 ftS 

T' *ft ifr as se ut n ^ m m M 

T' [« Jif ^ JJ «S ife !S^ ^ ftS 

^ntrpng^fe®4!tfift 

12* The Nafne n^ilhout fAc Rmlitff 

A student who docs not study the appointed themes is not 
a student. 

A Mourner who feels no grief when coDdolmg with the bereaved 
is not a mourner. 
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3. An old servant who neitier tidies things awajr nor chattors 

about family affairs is not an old sett’ant. 

4. A host who escorts a guest no further than the door is not a host, 
fi. A cook without an apron or a knife and chopping-block is 

not a cook. 

6. A teacher w'ho does not correct bis pupil s exercises and studies 

is not a teacher, 

7. Underiiaga who do not squabble and curse are not underlings. 

8. A head of a fainj ly who does not check his posseaaiona regulorly 

is not a head. 

9. A servant who ia slovenly in Ms dress is not a servant. 

16. A guest who sends his host no word of thanka after a feast 
is Dot guest. 

11, An officer wko mutters Kpliea nod marches lazily is Dot m 
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13, 

1, Qjily of ft poor gift does one say, ** Can it be repaid ? 

2. Only of an ttgly bride doca ono 8av\ “ She is my fate 1 

3. Only id a nobody does one soy, “ T'ai Kuiig met W&n Wang 

at eighty/" ' 

4, Only of a poor appointmeDt doca one It'a a place to 

make a living” 

6. Only to be rude tn a guest does one aav, " Make ycmrsell 
at home.” 

m 

' Lit. » «rt«i belwtfen whit H i^kI and wt»t Is tieaid. 

' T'si Kunfi, s Well Irtsto oflidiiJ, retired into e*ile U* ‘^^d the tirmruiv of CJwu 
Hidn (Srtt rider al the ireis IhTuuriy. Yesn Ister Wto Wiwg. foulidtr ol ttw Chau 
D>-u«iv which O^rthte- ths (1123 WC.h mw T'si Kuog (who ™ thru eighty 
V-™ old) fishing snd Lnrited him U> hecomr tUs chwf sdswer. 
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6 . 

7. 


1 . 

2. 

3, 

i. 

5. 

6 . 

7, 

8, 
9. 

10 . 


Only (if li poor (Iwelltng does one any, " It's quite nil right 
to live in.” 

Only those incapable of makiDg a living for themselves rail 
at their ancestors. 
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Si 

9. 


ft 
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10. 


m 

96 ^ m 


14. iKdicatione of Prospeniy 

The neigh of a noble steed. 

The gutteriiig of a candle. 

Chestnut husks. ^ 
iicAcc sheila.^ 

Flowers flying. 

The twittering of orioles and swallows.* 
The sound of reading aloud.* 

To lose A bair-omatnent. 

Lute playing in a lofty belvedere,* 

Tbe sound of pounding drugs and loUmg tea. 


15* M A 

1- liE M w 

5- fi m in 
^ J: M ^ 
5- A ® 


t.lintoMti U|[| IkAm# mn luzor^. 

»VO).,-. 

to smltty hkrmtQro u4 Inuflic. 
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e. S ^ iW 4' 

7. S5 n ift 

8* 0 3ft © ^ ^ « 

9- l§ Ift 3g M ffl ^ 

15. Exaffff^ati<f»s 

1. To say that a cQurtesao feeb afiFection. 

2. To say that the pursuit of immortality (Taoist) briogs wealth. 

3. To say that ao officiftrs service-record is taken into con¬ 

sideration. 

4. To say that the king understands. 

5. To say what income one derives from onc^s land, 
b. To say that one^a concubine is too young. 

7, A needy magistrate prating about official probity. 

8, To say of oneself that one studies hard. 

9, To boast of the cost of one’s plate. 




16. 
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if 
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tt 
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T. 
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8. 
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9. 

ttt 
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16. 

1 ncongrtiilies 


L A rural magistrate transferred to the city, 

2. To hear'' Out of the way ! " cried before a village magiatrate.i 

3. A tillage magistrate entertaining, 

4. A mule braying in the village. 

5. A country lout calling chickens. 

6. A rustic with new clothes. 

T. Playing the flute on cow-buck. 

8. A beggar shambling along. 

9. Unofficial performers on the ** single^stick drum. 

* It a not H pn?n?fAtire of thif ViEi^ MgEllflte tfl hmve tbo itMld cleiaf^J fcr hiM 
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17. ^ M 

1. n 7J m m 

2. fig ft 

3 . tti ^ ^ ft 

^ Jft ss Ul 

5 V£ m Trt 

6. :» ff ft iff i;^ 

IT. Duhmrimiitg 

L Cutting with a blunt kiuf«. 

2* Catching the wind in a tom oail. 

3. Trees shutting out the view, 

4. A wall which hides the mountains. 

5. No wine in flower time. 

6. A feast spread away from the breeze in hot weather. 

18- ft 

1 m A m 

2. m ^ VI m 

3- xm ^ ± 

4. * W Jfe 19 

6- R If &i] » 

18- ZhVwMiyin^ 

L To iiifriDfl:e another's 
2. To meet an enem^. 

3- To meet n creditor. 

4. To blunder at a reception, 

5. To hear one’s drunken renuirkA when sober. 
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/I T 3«C 

9. s? m m 

10, ^ [ai M ^ 

n. If UJ ^ » 

12- 5E T $ m « 

19 . DesecratioH 

L To hear " Out of the way! ” when enjoying flowers. 

2. To weep when looking at flowera, 

1. To apread a mat on moau. 

4. To cut domi a weeping poplar, 

5. To dry small-cbthea amid Sowers. 

6. To he heavily burdened when travelling in spring. 

7. To tether a horse to a conical rock. 

8. To bring a lamp into moonlights 

9. To talk banalities at a musical banc|uet. 

10, To plant cabbages in a fruit garden, 

1L To build a pavilion which shuts out the mountalua. 

12. To keep poultrj’ beneath a flower-irtaDd, 

20. ^ ^ Wl 

1. m Sir 

2. Itj # 

3 . m fs iku s 

4. ^ 

5 . A 95 

6. ^ m ^ u Si 

7* ^ 

8. M [W ^ € 

0 . « >S fi ^ 

20 . Depresiing 

I . A lonely house and gibbons ctring. 

2. The coarse talk of the market-place. 

3. Sounds from the thresliing-floor at a wayside inn in nutuma. 

4. A young wife mourning her husband. 

5. J\n old man mourning bis son. 

B. The magpie after being “ ploughed 


* The eull of the mserF^ dunotB* good tuck. 








E. D, E DIVA ADS — 


Beggant calling at mght. 

A merry jig when in moumihg, 

To hear one has graduated among the first three and die 
forthwith. 


21. at SL 

1- ^ ^ m 

2. iff ® ifi 

3- m n ^ m H 

*■ it ^ ®i B 

5- u ^ m ^ nt 

6- it 5ft itF iE «f 

if S ^ 

8- if .te aft ;f; iit fr 

21. Waste 

Being ill in flower time. 

Being harassed in fine weather. 

A eunuch with a hnnrlaome wife. 

A festival day in a poor home. 

A well-to'do family at loggerheads, 

A poverty-stricken family with beautiful flowers, 
Seeing a beautifiil view and not making a poem. 

A fine house and no entertaining. 

22. ^ a 

jtf B JE » 

2' A m 

M ft « J; '6- 

^ fs !iil Kf 

5- * » M 

8 - ff *11 A A 

M m fM 
8- /4 T Mt 

^ ^ Jlf -t|t 

22 . Un^}^urQtli* 

The hot season by a fat man. 

To go home to a hating wife. 

To come acmes greedy and tyrannical superiors. 
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4. Hatred for one's everyday eolleaguea. 

5* A loDg journey in the hot season. 

6, Long contact with a coarse person, 

7, A wet day in a boat with leaky awtiiaga, 

8. Dirt and damp in a poor cottage, 

9. An officious official. 

m ^ 

1. ft M ^ 

2 . 

3. %i n ^ 

4. ^ t 3S 

5. aH A W ^ ^ » 3/^ 

23. Net /’cr»ii«fi6Ie 

1. Prie«te joktni^ witU courtesans. 

2. Servants inutating scliolars. 

3. Juniors behaving ariogaiitlj to their betters. 

4. Sen'anta ami concubines cutting into the conversation. 

5. Soldiers and rustics trv'iiig to talk like ackolars. 

24. m 

u ^ n m M MM 

2. iL n % % 

3. A # «i ^ a 

4. jK T tel ^ A 

5 . « ^ ?if 

6. ii ?K »t’ <a 

7. M if If: 

24. {The PoirtT of) SMtggeslioA 

1. ^Tearing green in winter makes one feel cold. 

2. Seeing red in summer makes one feel hot. 

3. Entering tbe shrine of a good spirit suggests seeing a bad one. 

4. Heavy curtains suggest someone lurking. 

5. Passing a butcher’s gives a frowsy feeling. 

6. Seeing water cools one. 

7. Seeing plum trees makes one’s mouth water. 






1. 

E. ]>. EnWARp'^— 

25- m tg 

fr: ^ III A 4U ^ E 

2. 

tr M E 

S. 

A «f & ® 

4. 

ttr M ff S fS 

5. 

^ A a P4 

6. 

« If A IS tfj 

7, 

If R A m 

8. 


9. 

^ ei IB 

10. 

3fc A 3t # *a as 

11. 

f*f ft ± 

12. 

^ ft ± 

To wrangle with 

25, Bad Farm 

one’s fellow gue^tSp 


2. To fall from one’a polo pony. 

3. To cat or smoke in the presence of cuperiors. 

4. Priests and nuns lately returned to oidiimiy life. 

5. To vociferate orders at a banquet. 

6. To Cut into the conversation. 

7- To go to anotber^a bed in hoots. 

8. To preface remarks with a giggle. 

9. To kick over tables when a guest. 

10, To sing love-songs in the presence of one's wife's father or 
mother. 

n. To reject distasteful food and put it hack on the dish. 

12. To lay chopsticks across a soup-bow). 

26 . i: ft Tc 

T J® A Sf 3Ji li it 

2. r-1 SH *# 1^5* 3$ 

3 8^ ftfe J!t JS Ui 

6- ^ 3 ± A 

k Mi m 
^ ^ k mm 

^ jid * « 

^ lif >. m fls a I* 
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16, 
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m Ti 
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18. 

(f] 
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[a 


III 


19. 

m 
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A 

dS 



20, 

m 




A 



21, 



f^t 

Iff- 




32, 





A 




, *26. Iif^oppo^unt 

1. Tp talk books before a nobody. 

2. To recite poems to a courtesan, 

3. To claim relationsbip with some exalted person. 

4. To be hoapitabb at the expense of one's master. 

5. To retiim half-eaten food to the host. 

6. To take children to a banquet. 

7. To flatter skill in cbililrcn. 

8. To ciioonrage children to be petted and proud, 

9. To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet . 

ID, To insist upon the latest fashion* 

I L To hinder one's host by sitting^ on after a meal. 

12. To aak one's host the price of food, 

13* To be on friendly terms with a widow, 

14, To eat another's food aod not defer to him. 

15, To make the lender come for a borrowed article. 

16, To enter private apartmeuta or pick up uoother's things to 

look at. 

17, To be ungrateful to a benefactor, 

18, To pick fruit in another's garden, 

19, To talk big when hard-up. 

2D. To play the rich man when poor. 

21. To be a visitor and tall oneself a guest.’ 

*22. To feast and waste time in summer. 


4 


* Le* clftim tlio uf » parat. 
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27. E! la A 
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HI 
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1. 

A 

^ Mt 


5^ 


8. 

m 






27. Mortifratiofii 

1. Failum of an honoured gueot to accept ooe’s mvitation. 

2. The arrival of a disliked person» unioviteil. 

3. To be unable to rid oucself of a druolcen man. 

•1. To be pennileaa when things arc cheap. 

5. To go for a stroll and run across a creditor. 

6. To be seate<l next an enemy. 

7. To meet a disliked jicrson > on a hot day. 

8. A lovely concubine and a jealous wife. 




28. 
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iff 

J. 

4r 
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fS 

2. 

J9) 
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3. 
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ffe 


itk 


4. 

11 

A 
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5. 

ri 



m 



6, 

7. 


ifi s ^ ^ 5 sq 

^ ft-: Jjf f( 4f| 

28. Stupidiiies 

To have money and not pay off debts. 

^ To recognize one’s faults ami Iw unable to reform. 

. To listen to another’s conversation and contradict him sharply. 
*. 1 0 read another’s essay and assail it violently. 

To be blind to one’s own failings but violently disapprove 
of another’s. , . ^ rr 

To gui^ wrongly in a drinking game but refuse to pay the 
forfeit.* 

7. Insolently to pose as wealthy when poor. 

I Or A gowi who djM« Ant drink. 

-«t coiniuoo in many fwm.. 
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a. 
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29. 
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29. Unenlightened 

1. To discuBa II in£kJi*s faults behbd hia back, 

2. To love hctTaybij|ji secrete. 

S, To destroy fumily lor love of wine. 

4. To be a suhomeci witnesss. 

5. Deceitfully to liasten to flatter.^ 

6. To blah abroad the ahortcomiogz^ of one’s relativeiji. 

7. To demand division of property whiJe parents are abve. 

8* To be ignorant of the order of precedence in an ad^sembly. 
9, To cherish re^atment and yet expect forgiveness. 

W, To be kind to a man and expect gratitude. 


30. m A m m h 
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* Lit, iKnw wid twn fate*. 
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30. Freitni~day ldiosyiii:ms\e$ 

1> Uni«RsoniDg jealousy. 

%, lovokiDg tlie ^Spirits in one’s etips. 

3. Dutiful sons leqttUig ditties.^ 

4. Truly dutiful sons going to cock-fighta and races. 

B, Enemies remcrnberiiig those who were kind. 

6, Adults flying kites, 

7. Supjxirtinf idlers. 

5. Women cursing in public, 

9. Selling property to deftay wedding or funeral expenBos, 

10, Mortgaging one’s real estate on bebalf of another. 

31- ^ ift 

I 51 ^ ts 

2. HJ: It Vf M f1= in » 

3- n K w pf 

fit :Jf ftS tft « li 

5- t A ^ as ^S5 
A A /;j Efi 

31, Impropn 

1. To call upon sons and grandsons to testify to one's virtue* 

2. To send a tnatemal uncle away duriug one's motfaer's lifotim'' 

3. To call wife or younger brot her in the presence of one's parents. 

4. To uphold one’s wife and blame one's eiders, 

5. To sacrihee to the ilead and yet make merry. 

6. To walk straight into another’s private rooms. 

32. te m 

1- if 3£ 15J S #f ^ 

2 - if 5 i *{ if 

3 - if k sf m in 

^ fr 

M fr ^ 

6- :t: a 
M ^ 

l>l.t " ^ A. *1-0 «ll«i .J. ilj. . vuar 

y. indtiS > raUwitiQO of rh>m« tail tanfi »iih llw titb Ijg >J> yj> 
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32. 

Things g^ne 

Agtcy 



1. Good pa roots lacking good sons. 

2. A good son lacking a good wife. 

3. A good daughter lacking a good huaband. 

4. Having money and not knowing how to spend it. 

5. Having fine clothes and not knowing how to wear them, 
fi. A fine dwelling left unswept. 

7. Ha>'ing silk and not making clothes. 

8. Having a beantiful colour and not knowing how to match it. 

9. A beloved concubine urging one to a very difficult matter, 

10. Being too sparing of money to get treatment when sick. 

11. Letting children grow up uncducate<l. 

12. Having a library and not reading. 

13. Going to bed early On moonlight uighta. 

14. Looking at beautiful flowers and neither reciting poetry 

nor drinking wine. 

16. Failing to enjoy fine scencr}' when near it. 

16. Having delicate-flavoured food and yet being stingy enough 

to hoard Tancid })ean-cuid. 

17. An official d pmntuling probity in others and himself breaking 

the law^ against bribes. 

18. Having a good constitution and wasting one’s patrimony 

by idling. 

19. Having power and not using it to do good. 

30. In youth loving ease and learning nothing. 
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33 

Unlucky 




To cat lyiQg 

dowi! 

L. 








2> To ftigh when the matter. 

3. To aiDg in bed^ 

4. To eat bareheatled, 

5. To write barelieaded. 

6. To swear an oath invoU^ng one’s parents. 

7. To beat one's breast and curse aiiother,* 

8. To flit on grosB. 

9. To perform the toilet in the light of the sun or naoon^ 
10* To dip spoon or chopsticks in the bowl Ijefore the men! 
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' I*™™ powteH, ml SDi) Ml ungiy nun bi» 

own bmrnt WH«lv*rl«itly adSmtem himulf u tio ohjert <tf hk cnr^. 
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13. P W 

u. m m ± 

15. tfl IS If 

16 . B ^ liS. 

17. -n n 

18 . ^ m !x.^- n 

19. ^ # fl 

20. 

34 . Potvrtij w iiieri'faWc wAe« om — 

1. Has a laay wile. 

2h Lies long abed* 

S, Brings up a bov to be inforioT to bk latber. 

4. Borrows money in order to give entertainments. 

5. Does not check stom lists, 

6. JJcgleets one's farm* 

7. Throws away food or wine. 

8. Likes gambling or drinking. 

9. Fills storerooms wdth usebsa lumber. 

10. Is cM^reless about grain. 

11. Wastes onek estate in the puisuit of pleasure. 

12. Is not thrifty* 

13. Maintuiiia many concubines. 

14. Ls alwai-s changing one^s residence* 

15. Frequents the company of the powerful and rich* 

I ft, Ifl economical to the point of mean ness* 

17. Insists on buying when things are dear. 

18. Does not buy when tbings are cheap. 

19. Triea too many smart tricks. 

20. ScTcciL^ the members of one's (smily when they do wrong. 
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1. Sc^ks diligently and ti&es eparingly. 

2. Leama a trade and widens earperienc=e+ 

3. Takes stock frequently, 

4. Is not self-indulgent. 

^ fi. Does not borrow, 

6. Has hinds who can plough and maids who can weave. 

7. Sleeps by night and risea early, 

8. Rears stock. 

9. Plough* in proper seaBon. 

10. Stores up when the season amvc.s, 

11. Ha.s children who are harmoniotls, 

12. Ha* not a mistras who believes in Buddha. 

13* Has wotnen-lolk who aU agree. 

14, Puts up with hardships. 

16. Inventories one*s valuables. 

16. Gathers the mites that make the muckle 

17. Catchy the market* 

18. Does not trample on goods. 
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8. ^ W Jll qt . 

9. yfi ^ ^ mm 

10 . n m 

n. ^ Si yj> A 

12. 5! & tt 

i»- A B IftI iSf 

H. A % |S1 a fif 

15. ^ li$l AS Hi 

16. 16 im A 

IT. i% m A ^ M: 

36. They ore eajioWe wAo— 

I, K«cp their natures within modeiate hounds, 

*2. Are discreet in secret matteis. 

3. A8.sociate with the wise, 

1. Understand what they are about. 

5. Do not bubble in their cups. 

6. Respect other people's taboos. 

7. Judge the present liom the past. 

8. Do not practiw meannesses. 

9. Boost not unseemly, 

10. Esteem the virtuous, 

11. Join not themselvea to the meaner sort. 

12. Credit not blindly the words of servants. 

13. Inquire what to avoid, 

14. Inquire about the custonui of any state they enter. 

15. Are on the alert at night. 

16. Ask when in doubt. 

17. Do not argue with every chance comer. 


37, ^ ^ 
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9- m ^ m n 

19 . na 

*1- ^ m m 

12. 

13. a ^ ^ a 

27. Train a Sm fo— 

1. Loam the ancitsttal busmeaa. 

2. Keep faith. 

3. Be ceremonJoua. just, mwlerate, modest. 

4. Be thoroughly veraed in the six kmds of knowiedge. 
6. Converse intelligently. 

6. Be digniBcd in social intercourse. 

<1 Be lojral, true, respectful, economical. 

8. Be filial, reverent, kindly, gracious. 

SI, Bead aidely nnd hold lilwral vdews. 

10. Make friends ^th the worthy. 

11 . Avoid beconung a slave to amusement. 

12. Practise restmint. 

13. Be resourrcfnl. 

38. *C k 
^ 7f * X 

2 SS S ipi * 

3 tii a 

'»■ «f «i (ft 

^ ^ -W 

9 -C- Ifc m 

IVJ M fi m 

8- s m M m 

9. «) m r- f# 

‘0 mm n 

38. 7'roin a Dattghter to —- 

1. lA>am women's duties. 

2. Understand catering. 

3. Be meek, true, reapectful, thrifty, 

4. Have ns adornments consideration and manners. 

5. Learn letter-writing and book-keeping. 

6. Be earefnl to speak softlv. 
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7. Be looclest. 

8. Sing DO ditties. 

9. Avoid gossip. 

10, Delight in serving her elders. 

39. «t 

1. #n ^ w A tr ?§ 

2. m fit A & m 

3. Si A ^ 

4. flJi PI iff A A 3*£ 

5. )9?f ia A ^ m ifi »t 

e ± A ;ife 5t ± ^6 ^ 

T. m A ^ m ts. ^ 

0- ^ A ^ 

9. ^ k m 

la 11 ^ Bfi ^ • 


39, Lapsts 

1. Tiring to l;e a Jact-of-all-tnidca, 

2. Scolding another's servants. 

3. Boring a hole in the wnll to spy upon neighbours. 

4. Entering a house withcoit knocking. 

5. Being careless about spitting. 

6. Sitting uninvited in the seat of honour. 

7. Opening boica and letters, 

8. Lifting chopsticks before the host’s signal. 

9. Laying down chopsticks before all have Bnished eating. 
lU, Stretching across the table to reach things. 


40. ft 

1. lifili^lS^fifeSSf 

2. M te ii ^ 

3. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. 

5. 

6. a te A 1i£ ^ J« iTJ 

7 . ^ ^ m 

8. 

5L 
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40. Pre3iimpti{»t 

1+ Opening &notter^A dispatches. 

2, Riding unotber^a saddled horse. 

3. Tjpjiijg another’s bow, 

4. Pricing another's poaftcseions. 

5, Criticbing another's compcksition. 
0. Settling another's dome^ic affairs. 

7. Taking part in anDther’s qtinrreL 

8, Deciding in a diapnte. 


m 

^ m K KJ A 

-ffr A ^ Itr ?!£ ig ift 

a i\i ^ Jgi) ^ 

s lit Si -7- ^ « 

fi- ® a 7 at ^ 

'• M ic X 

3;j /J' T -St 


^ 0; tffl 31 w 

10 . 

!!■ St Hi? ffi 

^ ^ if jftt 7 s 

1^- ^ « flX 7 ^ 

7 : # fSJ A It » 

*5. ^ fg A % ;fl If -bj 7 a 


4L /^flofinwcc 

1* To ahnse another without ssy^ing why, 

2. To join in a scheme withotit mvesti|^tion. 

3. For a la v-nuiii to imitate thp way, of the priesthood 

1 Kot to diacriminate between ri^ht and wrong in a mattei'. 
fi. ^ To allow a Boti to indulge in dancing. 

6< To allow a son to cage noimala, 

T. For a man to leani women’s work, 

ft. To be on the lookHSUt for petty advantages. 
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Note .—The TcedainiDg sentences xmiy have originally formed a 
separate gpnoup as they have a cotmnon foim djsrinet from the earUer 
sayinga under this heading, 

9, Don^t drink to intOTrication. 

10. Don^t enter a widow house alone, 

11. Don^t go alone in the dark* 

12. Don't consort with rogues. 

IS. Don't take things for fun and $ay nothing about it. 

14. Don't open another's private letters. 

15. Don^t borrow without returning promptly. 
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NOTES ON THE TEMPLE OE llPLiVEN AT MOUKDEN 
By E. D. Edwards 
{t^LATE IX) 


1>Y AU. 1GM> Xurhachu had bectime the at'k^owledg(^d leader of the 
Tartar tribes whicli he had overcome one by one. In this year, 
at the request of the chiefs, he assumed the title of Emperor, with 
Tieti Ming ^ ^ as reign-title. Tai Tsu 10.- to give liim his 
dynastie name, enptured Moakden in 16^1 and transferred his capital 
thither in l§2o. He died in 1626. 

T'ai Tsu's son, whose Cli’ing dynastic title is T'ai Tsiing ^ 
succeeded in 1627 and took the reign-title T^ien Tjji'ujig ^ 
which he retained until 16^^* He continued his father’s conquests 
and his itidueiice increased. In that year the time seemed to have 
come for the assumption of a new dLg;iiity so he took to himsell a 
dynasty, naming it Ta ChUng 

Certain emblems belong to an emperor [ certain attributes arc 
necessary to a dynasty. China hfid long been a moiJel in the east> 
particularly in matters of ceremony. As a Chinese dynasty had 
ancestral temples^ so the new (Maiiehu} Emperor built his; as the 
Ming had an Altar of Heaven, so the new dignitary must also have such 
an altar^ He built it south-south-east of Moukden, his capital* 
about three miles outside the mud wall and lutlf a mile from the Hun 
Hiver, on the left hank. WHh the assumption of these new dignities^ 
he took also a new reign-title, Ch*^iiiig Te ^ iS (a^d. 1636). 

The Ch'ing Emperoir watched the closing yeara of the Ming until 
when he tUed, leaving his throne to a son, best known as Shun 
Chih .(n Jpi ^ charge of the Regent Horgun. Events led to 

the entry of the Regent with hia charge into Peking in 16^14 aa conqueror 
and thenceforward the Ch’ing djmaafy reigned there, ^iloiikden ceased 
to be the capital and eoasequently the sacrifices to Heaven were no 
longer performed there hut in Peking- The Sfpukdeti Altnr fell into 
ruins. 

In v'iew of the importance of the Motikden Temple of Heaven 
in the early part of the d^masty it b surprbing that it was not better 
presented by the later Ch^ing rLilem and also that bo little has been 
written concerning it hy either Chinese or foreign writers.^ 

In a paper reail before the North China Bninch of the Royal 

* Uorf reftfVRw u mwUf to the rrwtlon of the? Trinph- in the Er^^hpedia 
Brii^nnira: und by H. K. M. Jnnw* in Tke IVAi> It i* 

HDt uv^lifded ilD a iut or Chiiw a monutiuWU* jiabliihdU hy the China >rDnnmciit Soeicij 
m the t/eiirwjf lie ,VorfA C^IM. Bratuk c/f As A^niI^k (vd. xliil, 1012). 
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ABitttic Society on The Sitste Retiffiou g/ Chifiu during the Manchn 
D^mshj^ by E. T. Wimam^^, ilA., and published in the Joumul of the 
Society (voL xliv, 1&13) there appears only one reference to the 
pcrfonnance of the Sacrifice to Heaven before the entry of the llanehw-s 
into Peking* ** The Ta Hui Tien H ff records that 

the Emperor T’ai Tsung Wen, in the first year of the period Cli'ting Te^ 
offered saerifice to Heaven in the aonthcm suburb and iasued an edict 
saying: *' The ancient emperors and kings before they were acq^laintc^l 
with cooked food, in performing the sacrificial ceremoiiies used the 
raw Besh of animals for offerings. After generations earefully followed 
in their footsteps without change . . ^ Later to prev^ent Us spoiling it 
was allowed to took and offer it. From this it beoame a nilc in 
worshipping Heaven to use the cooked flesh of oxen/* 

**' This edict was issaetl before the conquest of China *" and must 
therefom refer to the worship of Heaven on the ;Utar at Jloukikn. 

The substance of the above article is included in Mr. Willianis' 
CAino Yesierdatj atid Ti>-da^ iHarnip, 19^2S), again without any further 
mention of the early worship at Moukden^ But certain features of the 
Pe^Dg Temple may have been characteristic of the Moukden one ako. 
Referring to the former the author says: ** Color, form and number 
all play an import-ant part in the conatruetion of the temples. . > * 
The prevailing colour of the Temple of Heaven is hlue^ the iLZiire of 
the ak}'/' 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 11 r. C, H. Brewitt' 
Taylor tto whose kindness I owe the details of the Moukden temple 
in its present state) says^ " On one visit I sawn small piece of blue tile 
fwepitig Out of the earth near the fwsiith gate. It was inconvenient to 
dig it up just therit and at my next visit it had disappeared." 

" During the Ming Dynastj'," WilliaiiiH continuea, ** the tiles of 
the Temple of Heaven were green . , . When the buildings at the 
temple in Peking were repaired by Ch'ien Lung he clireoted that blue 
tiles shoidd be substitutol." 

There is no reason to suppose that the altar in Moukden w^ascovered j 
but it may well be that the gates were roofed over with tiles in the 
manner of gates^ though this is notj it must be admitted, sijggeated 
by the plan of the temple ^ in the Shinff^hiwf Tmiff chik 

* Th\3 rrmjr not bo mumte. Thm lesl of ths fung ^kiA 

tfamt thttv wm fcH- Dmiapk-, wber^ the p^n ^bows IriU ofte 

fliRiht f4 thM. 

* Proving tif SpuJ. 
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(Fig, 1), It max even be poB^ible that the terrocea which forraed the 
attar were paved with blue tilw, for “ when the Temple of Heaven 
in Peking was repaired by €h*ien Lung and it was decided to enlaTgo 



Fia, l+—Plan of the Tflmple al He^vtn, |kln>to^pt»d fitnii ttw ei+i- 

tTbr pUn owaiPk-d two o* iht origuml *nd Uw bhofc* »piw*r to hoTi. bwn 

«p«ntoly Mkd Dot tflAtcbiscl.) 

the existing! altar, a memorial adflrcsstiri to the thione on the subject 
contained these woids, ‘ ]n the old arrangement the tiles were little 
more tlian two feet square; in the present they must be cnlar;g!ed to 
three feet five or six inches. Under these cirenmstances it will be 
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dlfiicuU to use tiJe. and it wilJ be necessoiy to obtain stono of a moxa 
blue color/ ” (E, T. Williama : Stale Religi&n}. 

The circbp too^ is appropriate to Heaven , , . hence the flhape 
of the altars . , , CMd fiumbers belong to Heaven. Nine is the key 
number at the Altar of Heaven and the music eonsista of nine pieces.** 
(Ibid.) The note in the Shin{f<hwg f ang cAih ^ya that the topmost 
terrace of the altar at Moukden consuata of nine layers {i,e, drcles of 
tiles) and Is 10 (9 X 2) feet in cLrtmnference, the second of seven circles 
with circumfermce (9 K 4) feet, and the third of five circles with 
cireumferenec 54 (9 X 6} feet. AU tlie three terraces are 3 feet in 
height. Thus the odd numbers are repriisscnted and nine is particularly 
emphasized. 

Note$ from Chinese Soums 

Tu ^hu chi ek^eng ft » 4fc )K “ T^ai Tsung W^n Htiang Ti 
(having completed the eity of ilpukden) then built the Altar of Heaven/' 
Also, “ Beyond the mud wall, outside the T^-sheng ^ ^ Cate was 
act up a circular mound surrounded by a wall JlO ckaifg * in 
circumference. On the south were three gates (or possiblv a triple 
gate) and on tbe naat, west and north one cach.^' 

Ta CA"jn<^ Ami fien : In the beginning of the dynasty, from the 
first year of Ch*ung T| (1636) began the sacrifiocs on tbe altars in the 
fluburhs I n the Brat year » of Shim Chih (1644) it was determined that 
annually^ on the day of the winter solstice, sacrifice should be offered 
to Heaven on the circular altar, and on the day of the summer solstice 
sacrifice should be made to earth on the square altar. I n the fourteenth 
year larerc performed the ceremonies for invoking a good harv'eat aud 
thereafter the ceremonial musk and usages beearac graduallv more 
complete.** 

In the first year of tli^ung Te^ in the fourth month, were 
originated the socrifiees to Heaven in the aouthem suburb. (Note : 
Outside the Te-aheng Gate on the nine-stepped circular altar.) ** 

Ta Ch %ng tCting chih /c Iff ^ ifet 5^ (T&pagmphg of the Empire) : 

'' The iUtar of Heaven was outside the Te-ftheng Gate. 11 w as here that 
eacrifice was offered to Heaven in tbe beginning of the dynasty* The 
surrounding wfall was 113 cJmng m cireumference. On the south aide 

* tint: * ^ ft » Jfc ftfe. 

* 3fc ~ ft. 0 in, Rni^luih mrSBun. 

* Ijv. tbt Hm jear «if hu In IVkin^. 
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there was a triple gate (or three gates) w^bile on the ea3t, west and 
north there was one each. In the farty-third year of Ch'icn Lung 
an edict was sent to Sheog-thing ortlering that the altar should be 
repaired. In the forty-eighth year it was repaired under instructions 
from the Throne.'* 

Sfmtg-chinff cMk (1779 cd,): “ The Altar of Heaven. Five 
K to the south, outside the Te-sh^ug Gate^ was set up a circular mound* 
constructed in the old style (i.e. in the style of the old Mng altar at 
Peking) in three terrocefl. Each terrace is built upon the circular 
aurface of the one below and the bricks are laid round layer by layer 
(i+e, in concentric circles). 

The topmost terrace consists of nine concentric circles and ia 
eighteen feet in circumference^ the second of seven circles thirty-sin 
feet in circumference and the lowest of five circles fiftydour feet in 
cireumlerence. All the three terraces are three feet in height, ^ 

“The surrounding wall is 115 cAtrii^ in circumference^ and has 
a gate on the south and one each on the east, west and north. On the 
first terrace sacrifice was humbly oSered to the Slost High Ruler of 
Almighty Heaven, the tablet facing south* and to the Holy Ones 
(ancestors) in order of rank^ their tablets facing east and west 
(Fig, 

On the second terrace were offered the complementary sacnnces 
to the Sun, the ^foon, the Stars, the Constellationsi Cloiuls^ Rain, 
Wind and Thunder^ the tablets (of these deities) facing towards the 
east and towards the west respectively (Fig^ 2), 

**ln the first year of Ch'ung Te, in the fourth month, Tai 
Tsung Wen Huang Ti having obtained the imperial seal and having, 
at the reijuest of the chJefo add the great niinlsters, humbly accepted 
the exalted title, went in person to make the sacrifice announcing the 
fact. This was the inauguration of the sacrifices to Heaven in the south 
suburb. (Here follows a list of the utensils, etc., in use at the sacrifieea.^) 
The musical instrument were placed at the foot of the altar, suspended 
some on the left and some on the right. The ceremonial rules were 

veij^ complete, ^ ^ 

“In the eleventh month* on the day of the winter solstice, T ai 
Tsung, having pereonally led the imiserial princes, their sons and all 

t Thb WM lln? oi ii3«i o( origimtV AlUr <4 H«vpn in 

J’^kihpi. 

^ 'nae Kutl of the HMveU in ii winiMT. 

* Tlw lifll is lao iWld clrtaiW to ^ tiwrliaded here. 
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the ministers, civil and railitaTy, in a three daja' fast. Mcrificed to 
Heaven on the cimular altar to announce that his troops were taldiit' 
the field for the purpose of reducing Ch'ao-hsien. 

In the tlurd year of Shun Chih {a.d. 1647) regulations were drawn 
ap to the effect that whatever repairs might be required to any of the 





MJL BTAPii \ 

iI/HM. ■ 


Fjo. 2. Rdagi, (,]„ appw^mate pwliiow of taUrti. u indicated in m<n 

Xet *prci&d tn i t,^ fAa i,^{ practice mt PVkfcs, 

Jf ®h^sg-ehing report should bo made to the Shong-^bing Board 

®bou]d thereupon e^amino into the matter and carry 

om the repairs, ^ 

went to forty-third year of Cli'ion Lung {a.d. 17T9) the Emperor 
heng^jhing. Orders were an-Aved for tlie repair of the altaia. 
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In the tcintli month of the forty-fifth yc4tr (a,D, 1781) the repairs wore 
completed. 

** In the forty-eighth year liM), in the autiuniip the ninth 
month, the Emperor vi&ited Sbeng-ching, 

** There were four poems made to commemorate the repaira to 
the altars and temples. These poemH i*"ere called [1} Chin an m 
(i) Yu chih ^ ®j (3) Kuftff tsai M mm 

^ n" 

Unfortunately I have not been able to consnlt the {^Ji*an§ pai 
shan cki ill |g, the record of a journey taken under imperial 

command by a high ^lanehu official to the original home of the Mnnehns^ 
while the cAotf yutfII 7i!®i Uno ^ fi8 ^ f® ife 

** researches into the histone antiquitJea and geographical tletails 
regarding the Maocbii nation, drawn up in compliance with an 
imperial mandate about the year 1777 ” (Wylic^ N&tes m Chinese 
Literaiure)^ although it records the history of the woiship oi Heaven^ 
gives no details of the temple at Moukden. 

Noies m lAis i?niN^ (Plate IXJ 

The altar is a cbcular mound three feet high. It U of bricki now 
overlaid with dust and overgrown with w'ceds. The note in the 
Ta CA'iwy Jiui fien says that it had nine steps. There arc no traces of 
stone. There are tw^o other mounds, east and Tveat^ both on a brick 
founiktion and also overgrown. 

The note in the Shm^-ehimj Yunff cAiA siiys there were four gates, 
one on each side. There arc novc four openinp, enlarged from the 
old gates by the disappearance of bricks^ hut there is nothing to 
indicMite that, ns stated in the CA'iwy i i'un^ cAiA, there were three 
gates (or a triple gate) on the south side. 

Perhaps lour-fifths of the surrounding w'all are left. The circum¬ 
ference is approximately feet. The w^all is of brick, 41 courses 
high, say 10 feet. It is 2| feet thick, and roofed with three layers of 
brick, the lowest layer projecting over the wall so as to protect it from 
Wet. The bricks are grev% smooth, welhmndc and hard. They measure 
about 12 by 6 by 2 inches, (The ordinary house brick is 9 in, long, 
while the bricks of the Great Wall and of the walls of Peking are verj' 
much larger.) 

The sills of all four gates remain. It is proliable that the gates were 
roofed over,^ 

^ Sw comnipnl hcw^ p. by H- BTWwitt^Taykw. 
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Tho purpose of the two lesser mountls refened to above (Fig. 3) 
16 aot clear. They can scarcely have been used by the musicians, 
for the position of the musical instruments is stated to have been at 
the foot of the altar and these mounds, as will be seen from Fig, 3, 
are at some little distance from the larger one. Beyond the deities 
mentioned there seems no mdicatioa of the worship of any others 
m the Temple of Heaven. The Yu chih /w f|p ® ^ jp; 
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d^po^ ce qu^on doit ofuit ”—this presumably by aualggy ’A-ith the 
practica at Peking, There appeals, however, to he no reason to connect 
such possibly tcmporaiy strtictnrcs with the two mounds, which wore 
of a permaiient character. In the Temple of Heaven at Peking there 
stands La the south-east comer of the square court which surroimds 
the altar a " cyliodrical atructuie of green gbsEcd tile the altar of 
burnt ofiferingSj while in the south-west ooraer are three tall ma^ta 
on which are hung the lanterns which illuinmc the early morning 
sacrifices, and it is to these positions that the mounds of the ^loukden 
Temple approximate most closely. 
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RAAfAKATHA-A STUDY 


By K. R. PjSfiAiioTi 

rpHE latest work pubUshed in the Baliimaiiorami Scries ia 
Y^udeva’s Eajm-kofka^ 

The e<iitor has rightly pointed out that the author cannot be the 
famous Narayana Bhattatiri. the famous poct-|^mmarian-devotee of 
Kerala, as was suggested! by the btc lamented Mm, T. Gannpati 
Sttstri, One may not stil^cribe to all that he has said about Kula- 
^khara. but it muat be conceded that he has laid pioper emphasis on 
the fact that our author oafinot be idcntifietl with the famotia Yamaha- 
poet who wrote the yudhLsthira-vijtiya. It may also be adjiiitted 
with the editor that he oaonot be the aame as the author of +^at<rj- 
kaihodaya and Tripura-d^iAana, for their parentage lUScrs, and the 
styles of the two are djfierent. Similarly, It may well be accepted 
that our author h identical with the writer of Samhepa-rdfmyaw and 
S^-bhdrata. So far I agree with him ; but I am not so sure that the 
authors of Rdma-kalha and of the grammatical 

treatise to which Narayapa wrote his aupplemcnt, cannot be identical. 
I cannot also agree In assigning this Vasudeva to the seventeenth 
century, a view that hm been induced by an incorrect reading and a 
wrong interpretation. 

The opening stanKa of the quotation given from the Samk^^~ 
as given in page 9 of the intriKiuction^ gives an incorrcot 
reading in the third pdda^ It reads prskaicth iniaro rdja ; but the 
correct text ia prakdiasrlkf^ro This Is the reading given in 

the manuscripts whieii I have hacl occasion to examine^ and it ia 
significant as proving the family to which Ravi Varma belonged. 
The expression praka^irlkaro raja means " the king w^ho brings 
prosperity to the kingdom of Pr&kdh ”t 5 the ancient kingdom of 
Vetfat in South hlabibvEir, not the least important of the tiJigdoms in 
ancient Kemla, This family was at one time the chief centre of 
light and learnings and our traditions say that many literary stars 
enjoyed its patronage. The most, important patrons of whom wo now 
have any information am Roma Vantui^ Ailitya Varma, and Rari 
^ arzna, A leading of the various contexts in which these names occur 
snggeste that the latter two were contemporaries, the one folbivbg 
the other on their ancestral y&di^ The editor has had to find out a 
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rovftl hoiiue to locat# hJs author, and in tho atiscnce of any infomui- 
tion rcf^tdin" tht* vanoiiH royal familios of Kerala he uatunitlv tried 
to find for him a place in a family which haa produced an Aditya 
^ arma. But the substitutiofi of tho correct readuif' ond the identifica* 
tion of the kinj^lom of Praka^ with the Vet^t kingdom ahow that 
the Aditya Vamui of the text neeil not, rather ahould not. he traius- 
planted from Vetfat in South }IIulabar to Travaiicon? in South Kerob 
The author of the Hmua-katba was a protege of Aditya Vaimaof Vfitat 
and not of Trat.'cinco/'e, Hence the date of the work, as fixed up by 
the editor, cannot claim ooircctiieas or finality. 

J have ebewherc elaborated my view of this Vdaudeva, and the 
following is a summary of it. I incline to identify him with the 
\asudeva who figured as a budding boy-poct at the court, of the 
famous Vikrama of Calicut, which at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century contained a number of literary gema. Uddnnda, the author 
of the drama Mailika-niantUim and the poem KoUcila mmdriam, 
N'arayapan Kamputiripad of &dnos JIana, the author of roidfli^ 
mjhhcbi^om,, Kakko^Mri (Dammbran) Bliattatiri, the famous rival 
of Uddaod*. and the author of Vastifmtn-tikraimi, a drama in six 


acts-tbese ate a few of the Sanskrit poets who graced that court. 
The genius of the young Viiaudevu first manifestetl itself in a Saipde^- 
fcavya, the Jtkriiga mmdeia. in reply to Uddagdab Kokila, wliich 
VOS written at the instance of the great Vikrama himself. We have 
no information that the liteiarj' traditions of this warrior statesman* 
poet king were continued hy hb immediate succeasora; on the other 
hand, see that literature flourished in other courts, for instance, 
at Cochin and A eM*t, One therefore inclines to think that after 
the demise of Vikrama Vasudeva, then in his prime, migrated to the 
court of Vetfat, where he found new maatera in Aditya Varma and 
Ravi \brmn, at whose bidding he wrote the mtm talM, Samksepa- 
ratmi/antt and f^ami^pa-bhdmta. From tlib point of view', the 
Ratm kailut may well be assigned to the closing decades of the fifteenth 
or the opening decades of the sixteenth century. 

I am also of opinion tlmt this Vasudeva'is identical with the 
grammarian Vasudeva who wrote the grammatical treatise Vmudftn- 
to supplement which the famous Naraya(ui Bliattatiri wrote 
hia Hmiself a grammarian of no mean order, it is 

strange that he should have written a vnpp/«»e»/. and not another 
ongiaa/ work. But a reason can be found if we mav identify the 
grammanan with the scholar of the same name in thc Bhatta iw 
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In the cloamg years of the fifteenth centur)" and the opening 
years of the sixteenth, the PAjTiir Bha|ta Milana rose to high eminence. 
During this period it produced well over a dos^en menihers, all of 
Avhom were dJstmgubhed i^eholars. The most famous of them are 
Xfai and his brothers S^ankara and Bhavadasa^ and Rsi^s nine sons, 
ParamciSvara, Xariiyapa, Viaudeva, etc. The nine brotheis had 
one sister, and her son was the gnmnnarian Xariyana. The author 
of the Rdma-kaiha may well be identified with the Vasudeva who 
was one of the nine brothers, and the grammarian. On this view 
there was a reason why Xiriiyaija should write a supplement only ; 
for he 13 thus paying his homage to his uncle. From our point of 
view, then^ V'agndeva the author of the Rdtm-k<iihd is identical with 
the Vjigudeva of Fuyytir Ehntta ]^Iana^ the boy-prot4gi^ of the Zaniorin 
Vikrama, and the author of Bhfft^-SQtndeia and the grammatical 
treatise. This suggests the opening years of the sixteenth century 
as the date of the Rdma-kalhd. 

fn concluding this note/it may not be out of pbee to empbasiae 
that great care must be taken in dealing with Kerala Sanshritiats, 
because there U a confusing recunence of similar names both among 
prot^^a and patrons, and a complete absence of a conuECted history 
of Kerala. These make the subject very difficult. It is also worth 
remembering that Travancore hbtory is not Kerala hbforyj. that it 
is only a part of it, and nof the whole of it. This important fact cannot 
be too much emphasi^sedi because it has been very often forgotten, 
and even recognwed scholars have been found who have said that 
iihaskara Ravi Varma, the donor of the Jewish plate, was a king of 
Truvancore f This clearly attests the popular igneitince of the very 
fundiunoDtals of Kerala historjj an ignorance which has considerably 
vitiated the conclusions of ev'en eminent scholars and led them to 
propound astonishing theories. 
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GLEAmNGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS.—11 
By T* Grahame Bailey 


Qu^ii MrsHTARip 1609^ A Dakn! Poem hy Mitlla Yajhi or 

GOLKUXpA 


MVSIITARi is a MS. poem m the India Office Library. 

^ The Catalogue of Rmdustaui MSS. states (p„ 64^ No, 122) 
that the name and author are uukaown; but Mohyeddia Qadri iu 
his recently published Urdu Shahpare gives the name of the poenit 
points out that twice in the course of it YajbJ is mentioned as the author, 
and adduces convincing reasons for concluding that this Vajhi and the 
author of the prose work Sab which was twenty-five years lafor, 
are the same person. The date of Qi4tb is Arti. 1018 ^ 

A.D. 1609. 

Urdu Shahpare i& a work of great value. It discusses Urtlu authors 
from the earliest times down to the death of Vali and to illustrate 
their writings gives weIl-cho«cn extracts, many of which arc taken 
from MSS. 

It has lieen debated whether VajhT or the King of OoIkiL^dRp 
Quli Qutb Sbah, was the first literary writer of Urdfl poetry^ The 
King reigned from 1580 to 161L The exact date of hh work is not 
known, but as it is unlikely that he wrote nothing till the last two years 
of hiE life, I have no doubt that the greater part of hSa poetry (which 
occupies 1,800 3IS. pages) w'as anterior to Vajhra poem. These two 
authors are of the highest importance. Before their time verse had been 
religious and moral, written not as poctT}% but as a means of mstme- 
tion. The chief religious poets before 16CM) were Shan MirS Ji^ d. 1496^ 
hia son Shab Burhan, d. 1582, Khuh Muhammad, who wrote in 1578, 
and the author of JViJr Natna about the same time. Of these Shah 
Burhan was a writer of real poetic merit. They aU belonged to tbe 
Deccan or Oujfat. 

From the ease with which Quli Qutb Shah and Vajhi handle the 
language it is plain that Urdu poetry was even then not quite in its 
inJancy. There is a surprising modernity about their writing. The 
bad habit of dependence upon Peraian was only begmnmg. 

Qutb AluAktarl deals with a legendary incident in the life of the 
King duiiDg whose reign it was written. He dreamSf while a prince^ 
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of u lovely mAidpn, After a time he iscta out in search of her, and at the 
end of many adventures finds and marries her* Vajhi, w ho was poet 
burcate, must have been encouraged by the King to write the romanoet 
for without his sovereign's approval he would not have dared to do so. 
It will be seen that he is fresher and more direct than moat of the 
poets of the following century^ and from the standpoint of poetry his 
work stands higher than that of many who are far better known, 
He is in fact little more than a name in prose, and is unknown in poetn'. 
With a \dcw to making the text acceasihie to a larger number of 
acholam and stuilenta I have tmnaliterateil it into Roman. This has 
necessitated a decision upon the pronnnciatioii of even*' sjdlable. 
It is perhaps regrettable that a quasi-canooieal character has thuB been 
given to ideas about early Dakni pronunciation which are sometimes 
conjectiirsh but the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. I have 
tried to make the spelUug fulfil the metrical requirements of the poem, 
but have omitted the frequently occurring, unwTitten e^ttra -d. 


Thu Dawn of Love,*^ from Qutb Mmhfar ^ bv Ml^lla Vajwi of 
GoLEUNtJA, 1609 


1. 

2. 

3, 

4, 

5, 
fi. 

7. 

8, 


Na hhwt pfjr Use eoA na mmdn tni 
Itnhyd Shdh usd mr ke dti^H me. 
Lag^ tabnaldne bahut dhdt ti3 
AVii/d jde na bat ifir{ea)te/ 

Xa yu bm har ei H Jdm hoe 

Vohijdne jis parj& yd Mm h&e. 
Kadhi cakh hose har kadhl cakh roe 
Kadhf »Hdh pdttr kodht sudh ktioe, 
Isl dhat din rat rahid ache 


me ape yS twA kahld ache. 
Bhuldi edeal dhitn vu yA Shah kh 
Ki hibdde jy/i kdhrubd kdh kS. 
Uthe hor phir sof Shdh jdur kar 

Ki dulvu) odr bhl l^db de kar. 
Jo har bar yA Mdb ydr de 


kub.n mb bhJ kuc banhde (mbhde). 
Pare^han ha irdn bridb fha 

Na hue m hi drtm id iha. 

Layya Shdh usdsd bharan ah mdr 

Kt nastik nehattm ianvunt lyanmni) ndr. 


10. 
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11. Kadht be l^ahfir hoc kadhi hoe husksar 

Kadhtpiv fiv Jbai kadhi ^ar yor, 

12. y« svtn muijiitd sab khabardar hue 

Jo tnastan the daJan{vm so husbyaf Auf. 

13. Bahut dhat s5 bai samjhae kar 

Kahe Shah kH $iazdik yi ae kar: 

14. Ei at Shah tu Jam ShSh ^urram ho ac 

Nnhl yam fxtjc kuc tS be gam ho a*?. 

15. Jahic taj kd hmid so Mar hai 

Usasajo bharta so tit hjd sahahh 

16. KahffS Shah dil wwtf dhama bhttid 

Kis pds gSAtr na hana bhald, 

IT, Rise JbiS U fflMnj 'ishq tts kS ahe 
Vohljd}ie munj ‘ishq jis kS ahe. 

18. Jakoi rat yu hap A'flii khde yd 

Divdnu hud kar manje hole gd, 

IP. Rohi hat kahit IT yd khot kar 

Ki sanrjMd ab kiekd nicti bol kar 1 

20 , .iltfAil par mattj jya db vie 

Ki cafkd laga gat sakT Mdb mS. 

21, Jitd muirihd Shdk kd samjhd kaht' 

Tagdful kiye t^hdh hor cup rabc. 

22. Kite- kai ki masft ke cdle hai yd 

Kile Mi pirat ke utSle Mi yd, 

23. Rite kai use kuec oebai kuS 

Kite kai use 'ishq kd put hm, 

Urdu Shahpdrc, pp. 180, IM. 

" The 'Wine Feast,” from Quih Mushtan bv Mulla VajuI, op 

Golkunpa, 1609 

1, Shahanshah majSlia kiyc ek fdt 

Vazird ke /arsand te sab satigdi 

2. liar ek khUbsSral kar ek Mush Uqd 

So har ek dilkash har ek dit riAd 

3. Mahdbai ke kdtnd me jam Jam hai jyd 

Shvjd'at ke kdmd me Rustam hai jyd 

4, Nadtm hor mutrib sughar fakinddr 

Athe Shah sd milkar yd sab ek thdr> 
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5. SurSht piySie U hati mam 

Nad\md te inaAgul bSti matt*. 

S. Lage mvtribd gSne yS s^sv 
Ki dhard hate mast avaz 

7. Jtf nttijni mi ia dhal got 

To phir fin hi ia Se. 

8. Jo vu Shah hi kainate alhe 

So ragd pa ragijamSte athe. 

9. Nadimd latafat mi jo cath de 

To folyd h> ^uah kar ghafi mi haoie. 

10. Sharab hor ftiraAl nu^j kor jam 

Hue mast majlU ke hgd tamdm. 

11 . Jo Awi rat Sdhi &tM7 do pohar 

Ittabardar yard hue 6e Ma6ar. 

12 . Biaar gai nadTmd taraz bcU kS 

GSvae khobar muiribd zSi ka. 

13. A'« milte ws jhaga^ hiM 

Yakas Ice upar ek parte kaht. 

14. Lage mast ho salne masfl saiigSt 

y'akas ke so pSvd upar ek hat. 

15. So yd kue voh yard hue be khabar 

Ki panX pile the ahardb hai kakar. 

15. Yokas kd bula ek azmad ad 

Gale lagte the mast ho chad ad. 

17. Bajdo jo fell to uihi gSe fair 

Safe mufriM koah ^uahi pae kar. 

18. Sur^ I ptySle au ha mdast ho 

Kird phirte the ijC{(iu) done moat ho. 

19. Yitd mast jtojT A«a sad gSvSe 

Ki pyatd maiige to aurdhi hi ly&. 

Lfdu 5feiAj9iare, pp. 191-2. 
The Daws ow Love 

1. Not oti earth she appeared nor in heaven. 

The prince recked of naught but the maid j 

2 . He waa restless in numberless wa}'a, 

Nor in words could the matter be told, 

3. Nor yet could all understand. 

Only he upon s’hom it had passed. 
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4. Now « little he snuled, now he wept. 

Now lost, now alive, to the wotW. 

5 . In this state he remained night and day. 

With himself alone had he speech. 

6 . The charmer absorbed all his thou^t, 

Like amber attracting the grass. 

7 . He arose, but anon went and slept, 

For the maid was seen only in dreams. 

8 . If the friend comes thus in a dream, 

Then the lover wants nothing but sleep. 

9 . Bewildered, distressed and perturbed — 

No peace all the day, save in sleep. 

10 . The prince breathed out groanings and sighs, 

For that virtuous maid was not near, 

11 . Lost in thought or alert, now be says 

'* My dear, dear ode,” and now " my dear friend 

12 . The singers were roused hy the news, 

E'en the drunken all sober became. 

13. They reasoned with him many wise, 

They spoke to the prince, coming near, 

14. “ 0 prince, like King Jam, be thou glad ; 

Thy sorrow is groundlesa, grieve not : 

15. Whatever thou needest is here j 

Then why dost thou utter these sighs •' ? 

10 . Baid the prince, " To keep secret is good. 

Good also to teU not one soul ; 

17. To whom can I say that I love her 1 

Let her whom I love alone know. 

18. To my Sire be this secret imparted, 

He'll surely regard me as mad. 

19. Not openly can this be told, 

To whom can 1 trust this my woe ? 

20. On my couch I'm a tossing sea su^e. 

For mv drenni'friend my thirst has aroused.*' 

21. In vain did the singers consoile, 

He turned a deaf ear and was dumb. 

22. Many said “ These are follies of youth ", 

Or “ These are o'ertumings of love ", 

23. And " This is love’s savour ”, said some. 

And others " Mere Ughtbeadedness ”. 
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1 . 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 
B, 

u 

a 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13, 

14. 

15. 

16, 

17. 

18. 
19, 


A Wine Feast 

One niglit the Emperor an aasembly made, 

The 30IIB of ministere sat with him there. 

And every youth was handsome, fair to see. 

And winsome eveiy one with youthful charm. 
In war as unafraid aa great King Jam, 

In bravery not Rustam's self more bold. 
Courtiers and singera, elegant and wdse 
Sat in one place together with the King. 

Goblet and pitcher taking in their hand 
The courtiera one and all engagei] in talk ; 

.And when the singers rhythmically sang, 

Tlie earth was tremblbig with the jovial aoutid. 
Upon them as they sang in that wild waste 
.\ frenzy passed through ovemmeh desire; 

And they that served the King in minstrekv 
Were adding melody to melody. 

The singers entering into merriment 

presently make even moumera gay. 

With wine and pitcher, salted fruits and cup 
Intoxicated all the guests liecame. 

When half the night was come nnd midnight lowered. 

Bereft of sense were friends with souse before 
Courtiers remembered not bow to converse 
And ringers their surroundings heederrnot. 
Notjneeti^ us friends meet nor qirarrelting. 

But fallmg every one upon his friend. 

The drunken courtiers swaying dnmkealy 
Placwl each hu hand upon another's fool 
-And in th« way the friends lost all their sense 

Aral drinkme -ater. “ Sure, ’tis wine ” declared. 
And each to other called by way of teat 
And drunken on the neck, of shadow, foU 
When bidden play the singora sang instead. 

The oJ r 'I i T" ^'velry. 

The pitebera holding gobJete by the hand 

IJid reel from side to side inebriate 

The page became so drunk he lost his wits 

And gave a pitcher when a eiip was sought 
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Koteb 

In thje tranalitenition into Botaan cbaracter the words in brackets 
art what app^T me to be the correct reading for the word given 
i mm wlijfttelv beforCi which bt that in the printed test. 

The chief pointa of D^ikni gniMmar which emerge are the following: 
trans. verba are uaetl in the eamc waja as intrana., even in tenses fomied 
with the past ptep. The agent prep, nt is not fotind, -d U the plmr, 
endingt both tiom. and obL^ masc. and fem. 

It will be noticed tlkat Xortbem Urdu and Dakni words, forma and 
constnictiona are intertnixcd. A number of tbe Dakni words ha'vo 
long since disappcartKl from UrdUr Some are still common in. Panjabi. 

The ttfielling fre<iiient!y remiiidn n« of the actual proiiunclntjon of 
modern Urdu as distinct from that usually laidi down in books. 

In theae notes ** U.'* stands for Xorthem Urdu. 

The /Mir?# of Lore. 

L bhn^ for fcA«t natf woman, 

2, dhdlt roanner^ kind, rti, U. 

а. yuiU. yrhr U. ko, fdm, U./oAui. 

5. aclii\ is. 

б, hbtlde^ connected with lubdh. 

7h Aor, and* 

3, nabhdyt bkdtff not be pleasing, 

IL jbii, 0, AmAc. 

14. Ao aCi be-eomc (either or or acA). 

15. U* JO A^forA, 

16. tis for tiiv.* 

17. koUf U. AoAfi. U, haL 

18 . mki for sakhJ. 

21, U. jifnd. 

22. tai, U. iilwi ne kaka. ptral. bve, a word still f'omam 
in the Deccan- 

28, a eominon word uned in North India as w^ell as the 

Deccan, pnictbiilly “ admixture ” or " Uint ”, but with either good 
or bnd flense. Two liundred years later Sayyid Tnahl wrote Ram 
KetiikT Jt7 A'nAaWf in pore Hindi ; " aar rw hst bolt kii md hat ii« pwT.” 
And ‘All Allflat Rashk, I79it-l8d7, wild iVfii put Tmon H raUla ttakf, 
I have not even so miicb /aith. 

Thr W'lne Femt^ 

1. used prepositionally, with or along with- 
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3. Jam, more often Jttmjam, happy, happily; often like English 
“ with pleasure for certainly “ by all meana Here a play on 
the tLame of King Jam, 

4. U- ihi, 

6. hale; the vowel in both Pj, and Dat, is a, as in eighteenth 

century U., haJnaj shake»is not the same aa become accrustoined : 

Pj. 

T* ro^ used for the place of meeting, as if a picnic in the desert- 

9. rctyj, V. rolC. 

14 Bofne, also 17 ; mtna, leave, give up, hoizce losei Pj: saU^, 
^ufinS, XJ. mas/T 

15, kakar^ Up kahkar^ 

19* yitdf U. tfna. 

Some everyday Pj. woTda occur in the estracts. Such are: 
dis, Pj,^ diit appear r hxdht, Pj, kadf, sometlmea J Aor, Pj. for (^w) 
ajid: jam, Pj. jamjam, with pleasure: fol, Pj. foH { oK), shake : 
Wwr, Pj. viuar, forget: gd^a, Pj. lose r sat, Pj. saU. sidt. ; in 
Pj. means throw. ' ■ ■■ 



CBILDIiEN'S STORIES FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 
Cottectcd and translated by R. O. A\is(jate 

^ 4.iSTs- yi jj^ 




IP At «■ 

csjOj jj^ jp ALj> J-V A^jf 

ji At Ai-y A— 2 ^ o'ii J* Alii y Jy^ {J 

^_i dl:,^ LT^jd^ .^U V ^ Aj/"’A;b 

j/0. cSjj' ‘•A^ 


J oj) I^jjjl* At 3Ujl j J- Ai/j (^Uii ^ 
d\l^ AaJ y <S}\ 3y^y*3 iS'^J J-b 
iS'^^ jb5"^^ Jjl ojj Jjl ,^1 J ULJ.jS' 

j jlj.^ ^U-l£_]> ^ ^jf 3 

u^3 J jl (^->j Jy. jb^ At Li^j\il« ph^ i jiSTl 

cJj Jjl (JjJ y dl^Aili^jU ^^^_}\ ^'*'_j 11 *^-bj 
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ij\. jy^* 
(it^J (J^ I 

>*j!; iS'jT^ tilf'lj tilrlj* 


ay. y!; jj^ 

jLL—j* 

^^S^oaSj JjiJ jj 

ij t£A>ij 

JjISj/ '-r’^jJ^J!^' ^j\ c Jji 

J'l'’’ J i* Jjl JU j: « 

VJ-C J:i Jjl <^.l ^,jj^" J jtt Jjy' 

«• fB'y ^1 z 

J^' o:v Jj'vJ^; J,^ j->r j' «■ 

^ ($A>_a j( <£ 

|.JU->^jZj1!; JJ JlI uZ Cf.^\ <j>-'i J J 




children’s stories from Chinese tcrkest^vn 


SU 


J C5^J (3 i3^ ' i3 

iSJ J <J 3^ jiT 

Oy 45-^' <^3 Jj' ^‘- *-r^ 


^ y^ ->y 

loj^jJli tUilj tiAj’lj 

jJlS^ 




•Xj\i , JhJ ijuj 

#■ T — — ^ m 


^li yl jj£ (S j i-5-j' Jj'' 

' ^ try^ "^-V y. y^ 3j-^ (_ri 

<s^j} ^y j'^^yW f 


The Sti>rv or Chinc Timvr Vatu 

In olden timn tlierc lived a paladin called Cliing Timur Vahi, and 
he had a aister. One day Clim? Timur Vatu charged liia sister 
thus, saying. “ Oh, my little sister, if a hen should happen to «nne in, 
don’t say ‘ Takli ’ (i.e! Shoo) to it. or if a eat should come in, don’t say 
‘Pash’ tci it." Xmi again he added, "If, in sweeping the room, 
you come on a grain of maize, give it to the hen, or if you come on a 
hit of dried apricot, chew it a little and give it to the ca^’ And when 
ho had given these instractions he went off to hia hunting. 

One day a hen came in, but the girl {lit. she) said " Takh ’’, 
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Hhcrcupofi th# hen upset the water into the fire and put it out. And 
when a cat (happened) to come in. ebe eaid '' Pash ”, and the cat 
ran sway with several pounds of meat. 

Then the maiden began to cry, satdng ** Whatever ahull I do ? 
If only I hadn't said ‘ Pash ' to the cat, and ' Takh ' to the hen.'' 

And as she sat regretting the wrong she had done, someone came 
up to the door outside. Then she guessed that it was her brother 
arriving, but as she surmised she heard (a voice) say, 

Ching Timur Vatu is he in the bouse ! 

Meslij-an his sword, Is it by his side f 
Doldol his horse, h it in the stable ! 

Vang Vang his puppy, is it about the place 1 " 

So she replied: 


■' Ching Timur Vatu is not in his house, 

Mcsliyan his sword went by his aide, 

Boldo! his horse went too beneath him, 

.4nd Vang Vang Lis puppy tan before him.’' 

Then there came m a seven-beaded ogre, who, fastening a rope to 
the skylight seired the maiden (bound her up), pierced holes in her 
heels with a bit of non, and sucked and drank her blood. So the giil 
became weak and ,wle {lit. became yellow). 

Her brother arrived some days later, and he said, ” Oh mv little 
^er. wkat .s the matter ? Why has year face become so pale ? ” 
'r *’ Bnt h-r brother said, 

Tl^^ druT"'ir« Now speak " 

f ‘ hen, and it put the fiTout; 

and dmnk theTll"'netlt 

bark t f^p&ther naked, la it gomg tn cojoe 

f And the maidea answemj ■ r* 

And tbnt mon,™, th, „lj ' „ ’. ™ T “ "°’'- 

quentinn, l.fn„ Th, bJ^h! 

.«y." So ,b. nllM «: I •“ 

Doldo his home went beneath him. 

And Mealiyan huj sword went at his side.” 
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Then the old wietoh entered, and Ching Timtit Vatu killed tt with 
hh aword. And after that Ching Thmir Vatu moTed, to live at another 
place where the air waa very good. And in that place there were also 
many wild animals (to hunt ?). 


A'otea 

I overheard an old woman telling this story to acme small children* 
so I sent a boy who could write, to take it down from her lips. Hence 
come certain words not used in literary Tuirki, and such repetitions as 
Jjl and at the end of every speech. 

1. Shoo! 

2. Pash ! is iisuallj pronounced "posh”— Get out of the way I 
A word very much used in colloquial Turki. Other such words that 
are not used at all in written Tnrki are ” tnaili ” ^ — Kever 

mind I No matter ! " Tang " / don% know I and the children's 

word "Pa!” L — ^too hot! which are all in the nature of inter* 
jedtlOns. 

Dried apricot. 

4. From to upsetp to roll. 

Presumably,” from <>kh^hamaq = to be like. 

Okhshaidor always takes the present or past participlc- 

6. Jlpaliyan. Possibly a name* or an adjective denoting ** sharp* 
neag ", 

7. Doldot This was the name of 'MV^ mule ; it may origiimlly 
have had some meauinigp or it may be onomatopoeic, like the following 
name, in which case it would be equivalent to Trot, Trot, 

Vang Vang ci Bow wow. 

The finol r of dur is dropped to rhyme with Vatu. 

10. Ogre. 

IL From = to suck^ 

12. Kotice accusative after ej/ri, instead of the usual dative, 

13. Written as pronomiced, instead of correctly ^1. The 
sounds of r and d in Turki very closely approximate to one another, 

14. Lit "Say, Nol'' Jy^ when pronounced ^ " not", 

or " Is not ", or " does not exist " S but pronounced ^ No I " 

is here written as pronounced, instead ol correctly 
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ifzi- j/^. iSji^ ji 

i>i«*^ L . ^ - j 4_-i^l» iy-"^^y tiUj f_^j^\ ^ 

j'li; (Jj'^^, ji w>Lj? 

jlcjjaLrl jVjt l (3jl>ji* "^-W' J- 

(>- tilji.^ jy^ 

^ jLlj jjj U. (Jj^ (Ji^i-Sir *jU:^ l5 ^y ^ jjLi 4i^ 
tyj-* c5^ _/,^ y^_ y 

(J^ (jyJ ^J> J : ‘ Li iS y (31J j> 

V --* *-S^J *^^ Ji ^ ly* 

j_^J'l lAi- ^_iLjJ il,l ^ j)jji 

J-: tJj' isi^ (3yJyj' ^ 

O j; >' ^JCJJ ..-^ */jl y iS>j\ 

iS^jf'^ jijjl iS^ J^. ^ y C^_J\ yj 

J, iSy O'A-j' Oir^J J, J y 

(3^ Jjl iS^^y U^j^iw«^fl-> 

y. t5^ky J'CT<;ilrji^_3 j^i ^_X^ 

Jji ^yi w^uy J jjp du ^s\k^ jy X^ 'JW. 
o^i j,_V i£^z^ jijj* jy y X ^s yji 
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AX—J^i 4**_Ua^ Jj; 4^^ 3^y 

L«pA*-i 

tilj^ 3^ j 

*-,_i^-Ti li 13 k^ j't 4^C^J^ ■- jr^""****^**^^ ^ 3J^ 

3Ll^j* 1^ Jl> ^illjy OhJCj" i})\ 

C-*^^ wl i3 y lS*^" i ji 

Ifii* ^ ij\jLMy_ ^ 4/^ y 

j »r 

*—(jc.^ t^lLup” 

ijj^y, Jj^_^ 

•^^b* 4— jj_S^bS%iu t^Ui^ 

jj-iLj^ J1 dJi^l j5Juyi i^.j^*;y <iUjjV 

twJli <-J^^ (^ib^ 

l^Xi ji w< > w ; ^ i^bJa^t- jjJ 

(y* jj^b- Jj^ cf"'/ 

^JJ jliJii w >J^4ijMjjl tibu {^lJa>-^ V 

j: <_*[,> iJ^.J^ cSb*^ Jjl 

» 


tot. V. I'Aai IV, 
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o.\}\ ^SJ 3hJ j .Jjl juJjl 

a.-^- <*j^ Jjl ^ *-»! 

wJj/jl j^Tl *^1 

iS'^ Jjl ^^3 ^^Jy c* 

iiJ^.j;52iL-'.,:)ljj| ji\:.y^y 3j_^J\^ 

jiL Jjl ^bj jit jitji 

u- tA' Jj' (jx'l^ 

jU» dtu cSLW^j; ^ Jy^ 

j*:x^ ^cA' tSi olii y* Jjl 3 dt jjT" 

jlil .aJIs'j* ^ ^LjL jl ^^3 J dU- 

Jji (iU-t Jjt j:!*j_ jV o^U J.y 

Jjl jn'ijJ Jjl Jy;^ ^ 

♦Ai- jjii jyt 

jV .jSS j; ^^yii .4^ jj't .X. j jli 

if4|_XL^ tiX j>i i^A._iji .jiiijr’jjTt. 

U^l « lAJjjl jyii . 4 ^ 

-•* V:^ J*y;lL’ J, • Jjl ^4 I, d l t I ; '* 

ll * ■ _ _ 

ts^M^ ^jjj\ J (^V^i 
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The Thief who Stole ox God’s Behalf 

A thief one day went oat to carry tlin>u«^h a theft that he had 
planned. He climbed up on to a roof, but happening to look through the 
ykylight of the housOp he saw a youth who waa possessed of the most 
dazzling beautyp Bitting below. He was niarriodp but his wife was an 
extremely ugly bag. ^\'bcfl their bed-time comep the wife said to her 
husband. Here you, get in at the bottom of the bed," and continued 
to mahe herself unpleasant . One night , unable to bear his troubles and 
his wife's tyranny, the poor lad w'as w^eeping^ and prayed* “ Oh God, 
deliver me from this horrible old woman ! ” ,4jid thereupou the thief 
watching, took pity on him, and aaid to himself* How- tnaiiy years 
have I not pusscfl in thieving^ and not done iso much as one good deed 
yet I But this day J w ill do a robbery for God's sake.'’' 

Then he left that place, and going to another, he climbed up on 
to a roofj and when he wjls in a position to peep through the skylight, 
he a nasty creature of a Chiuamiiti* as ugly as any dec'll, who was 
aljout to go to be<i. A moment later a fair}"-likc nuiidcn came out of 
{anotherj room, and she also was going to get into the bed* when the 
Cliinaman aeoing her, calleil out, Hey, get in and lie down at my 
feet." He would not let her share any of tlie quilt, so this poor girl 
lay hugging the Chinaman's feet. 

Then the thief thonght to hiinsell, This maiden is worthy of that 
handsome young tiian* an<l that hideous old hag will do for this 
Chinaman.” And so t hinkin g* he quietly made a hole through the 
-skyligbtj, got in, carried off the girit aiid laid her in the young man*8 
bed. TheUp taking the hideous old woman, he re-entered the China¬ 
man's house and put her down there. Then the thief retumid home. 

At mhbijght the youth's body rubbed against sotnething soft and 
nice, and the young man* aetonisihcflt thouglit to himself i “ God 
has granted my petition and given me this fair-faced* soft-limbed 
princess in c^^change (for the hag).” And he fell asleep. TJie maiden 
too happened f-p aw'ake, and finding herself lying in the aims of a 
verj* handsome youtlip she exclaimed in delight: “It seems that God 
has heard niy sighing, nnd it must be He who has freed mo from that 
wretched Chinamiin, and brought me to tbe b<Kiom of this youth.” 

In the morning the Chinaman got up* hut when he went into the 
f^iwnshop, no one was dusting the tabic whore the ledgers lay, and 
no one had swept in front of the door. And when he wont back into 
the house in a rage, hk wife was still asleep. Then the Chinaman 
iu anger* swore at her {lit. said '*Nnnginai ptdi ”) and kicked her a 
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couple of tulles botidd^ Tho womiLn, in n maz^ trith fear, said^ 
hatover has happened, that I should come and find m}':self in this 
Chinamao^s bed ? ” Aa she spokc^ the Chinaman aeiaced a piece of 
wood and threatened her with it, crying, ** Get oirt! Get out! The 
horrible old woman fled^ half-naked and shaking, out of the house ; 
while the Chinaman came in pursuit after her. 

People were just returning from the mosque, and astoniahe^l at 
the sight, they asked, ** Sir Chinaman, whatever is the matter ? ** 
The Chinaman answered, f lost my wife, this woman became Ijdng 
down in the bed. This woman is not a wife for me (talking broken 
Turki). Then they asked the woman, WTiosc wife were you ? ” 
and she replied, " I was wife to the young man So-aud^." Then 
they said. And when tlid you cuter this Chinaman^s house ! 

The hideous old hag said, ^^T^ist night I was in my husband's 
1>«h and when I awoke! found myself lying m this C-hiuamaa's quilt 
Tlien the congregation went with the Chinaman to the house of that 
young man, and when he (the Chinaman) looked, behold hifl wdfe was 
there in the house. Then the Chinaman aaid to the young man, “ Oh 
Sir, I have a wife, you have a wife. You have a wife, she became wife 
to me. Yon want to give my wife fback) and to take your wife." But 
the youth answerwl, " Hey, Sir Chinaman, do not talk nonsense (or 

aUnder). hat is it that you propose to do ! to take my wife in 
exchange for yours I 

-Ind he in turn snatched up a board, and coming out he drove 




1- J fiUkj', 

2- o'j/ hideotu, evil (from 

* rigliteou# deed but umaUy used in 

Turki for " doing a good turn at “ n i m 

^ork of supererogation 

4 . honorific plural, 

m Hr I IS ofteu Almost interthaDgeable with d in 
promiuciiitton^ Not can one meet aiekmet aa a colloquial 

form of but It « ueuAlly regarded as another form of the name 
romA 1, and vmtten ■ possibly by annloj^' witli Ahmed 
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(often proootuitsd Abmet), Both (onus of the name flre used. Cf* 
Marv Ann and Marian in English. 

6. + , used for “very” throughout ttiis story, would, 

in speech, probably be replaced by bek ?)■ bfJc is 

often used colloquially for “ extretnely **. 

7. , Ut/“ his bittemeas come : the ordina ry id iom for 

“ become angry ", 

8. One of the commonest Chinese words of abuse. Roquettc, 
Eastern Tttrki DiaJtxtt Sec. 1 . 

9. Chinese words, 

10. A title used only to Cldnese. Rati., Dial., Sec. 1* 

11. to flop. A rare verb. Properly the enusativo 

form of iTUV to hang down. 

12. »jSoA "you lie down", w-ith the Chinese entUng m *j 

added. And* so later tluoughout the Chinese speeches. This is usual 
in Chincse-Turki. Cf. the very familiar word baiatigzn 

“ your child ’’ (or “ your wife ”}. 

13. jl Broken Turki. But probably the 2nd peis. 

possessive suffix added to the root, instead of, as properly, to the 
future participle, i.e. for convey the aeose 

of “ you wish to give ", '* you want to do 

14. jl Raq,, GraHPBiof, ii, p. b3- Se« above, Note 13, 

^ m. f 

--j' j ^i\ Jji t»'i A 

j»Jji 

(S >A j ^.j]t 3 
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tl<il:JI e-Jl* c *^^ 

‘iU ^ J j j ^>1 j^t j^> ^\ ^• 

'3'j<ij*'* wjcjl* <i!Je' tS'f Jj' iS^j 

£|r >^---1^ ji j'^ J'j* Jj' 

'jt' J j^'^o J-lT Jc^t J,.^ 

^ 4»'l ^^/l 


*1 r-*j' AtJ^l j_JL j 

<^l' f i I J jl U.I ^5JJJ ^tx <i 

j''“ tif-R-J ts': J J tSJ.^ 15^ o_ ^jj:, i 


liaJTAj *^jj(.jJjl. till, |,jrJjl U'Ujl Jbl jlTi^ 
Jc5/l 4:,ifl: UU>, o jV^I ^ di, /_„ji, J,| 


'“J u^J tS'i Jjl (S^f- wi Jjj^ ^it Jjl ^^iJ 

cijVj,! 

li^ t5^J (* >tjjl (jjj > jt cSCaS^ 

Jjl ^)Ljt 

r=t J.1 a^-l 

Xs- V t^j'^j-y,^J v>/lii^' 

fi I J j- v_^ J3 ^(, j J>U.ji ^^lS' 

‘^■^'i Ijir JjVj:l- i ^1 
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iS^y. iS\. 'J^“‘ (3j1' 

A certain Bev tie. rick man) used to engage three luWuiers a year. 
And when he had got a farm lalioiirer, lie would fatten up an ox; he 
used also to see that the labourer fared very well for the ^pace of one 
month. After that time (oiie day) the Bey said to the labqu rcr^ * ‘ (Come} 
drive out the ox.” "" Very good, Sir,” answered the man and went out. 
The Bev then got reatly, and set out too, and after they had travelled 
some wav they came to a mountain. Xow in thb mountain there was 
gold, (but) no one who climfcHKl up the mountaiu had ever been able 
to get down again, [Lit. any man who climbed . ^ . had never 
been able . . .) 

The Bev said, ** Xow flay this 03 C.'^ So the labourer cut ita throat 
(or, slit it up?) and fla 3 "ed the beast. The Bey said, *VLook here, 
there is a tiny piece ol tko flesh left (sticktug to the hide). Take it 
away,” “ A'^ery good/* said the labourer, and put his head right 
inside the hide. Then the Bey gave him a kick, and the man dis¬ 
appeared complete! into the hide. 

Thereupon the Bey bound up the opening of the hide, went aw ay 
aud waited a short distance off. Presently the eagles came and 
carrying oS the hide, flew to the top of the mountain. There they 
pct‘ked a hole in the liide (lit. ate until they opened the hide), and 
the labourer climbed out. Thinking, “ I Hill kill that Bey by (dropping) 
stones (on Iiim)/^ the labourer hurletl down lumps of gold in a most 
violent w'ay (lit. violently tlitevr). But the Bey kept some w^ay away, 
and (only) afterwards came and piled up (the gold), jjacked it into his 
saddlebags, loadetl up hia horse, and went Lome. 

Again a second time lie acted in the same faflhion. But the (flrst) 
labourer* with diflicuky managing to clamber down from the mountain, 
came back to the city. And when the Bey went a third time to hire 
a labourer^ that man changed hifi appearance and got taken again 
(lit. came again). The Bey doing again os be ha<l before, w'hen 
they arrived {at the momitain) again, he said ** Xow flay this ox. * 
So the man said ” A'^eiy good *\ and fia\'ed it. Then the Bi^y said, 
“ Look, there is still a little flesh left inside," but the man answered* 
*^Hj Bev, please have a look yourself and see (that them is not).” 
Then the iiey poked his head into the hide* whereupon the labourer 
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gave him a kicfct ajid he clifmppeared itudde. Then the omn tied up the 
openiug, and the eagles cmHB and carried off the hide to t he top of the 
mountain. And when they had pecked a hole in the bidep the Bey 
cLambered out. And flaying to hunself, “ Tliia labourer had better 
die, he hurled lumps of gold at him. Then the labourer got told of the 
Bey’s saddlebags, and gathering it aJI up, he rode off on the rich man’s 
horse. When be came to the city, the labourer married the Bey’t 
wife, and he too became an extremely rich man (lit. very much a 
Bey too). 


Notes 

1 . JUL.1 more usually means " to build 

2. From loghramaq = to cut acroes. 

3. From j\(L- ^ to insert (or to prick out flowers). 

4. Usual meaning ia " to choke", but here dearly 
means to hind. 

5. ySj WTi’-^far, corresponding to fieri—near, 

6. Ijt to 2 B, a colloquial word meaning “extremdy”; uscil 

to strengthen tlie meaning of the word it qualifies, e.g. ^"^1 Ijt 

atii = he threw violently, 1 jt taia kai ^ very rich, or extremely 

influential a man, pronounced ftoi in Turki, is used largely os 
a 

7. yiOB JI.J,- py. 

8. «-.l » T.ri.i “.Lwly,. 








NOTES ON A GRAMMAS OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
ONCTONG JAVA * 

Bv H. Ian Hoijrin 

f 

Past Ir Ftnoclic 

PaJTT IL Morphtjkify, 

Paht it I. SvniHX. 

I'AmT IV. Text*, 

FabT a RejffwenlmliTi! VocAbctUiy^ 

riTO the noith-east of the Solomon Lslands lies a ring of coral islands 
J- aiiiTOiiiiding n lagoon about 100 miles m circiimferetice. Tho 
nearest land is the northern tip of the Lsland of Ysabel, wbidi is some 
200 miles to the south-west. Thia group of islands has been variously 
tailed Ongtong Java, I^rd Howe's Group, l-cueneuwa, Irfua Nina, 
and Lua Xiua. The three latter are more or less iiuBatisfactory 
attempts at writing the native uamc of the largest island, Liianiua. 
Theiv jfl no native name for the whole atoll mid it is not only misleading 
but also wrong to use Ijuaniua for the purpose, Ixird Howe haa 
already given his name to three other Pacific Islands, so that it- seems 
best to take the name which Tasman gave and call the atoll Ongtong 
Java. 

These islands are jwpulated by natives with undoubted Polynesian 
affinities. In physical type they show a lesemblancc to the Samoans 
and their language is a Polyneaian dialect, but in other respeeta 
the culture shows some marfctd differences from those of the central 
Pacific- The social organization is closely jijirallelled by that of 
Sikiana, in the south, oud by that of the Tasman Islands, the ifortlocks 
and Fead Island (Xugiiria) to the north. This organization is not 
characteria'd by rank, which is so importniit in Poljuesia. 

Ray has alrJaily collected the linguistic data from earlier writers 
and published them in the Journal of the Poljiicaian Borkty forlSH 
(pp. 98 sqq.). To this iiaper it is not necessary for me to refer in 
detail, as the information is admittedly fragmentary. In one or two 
places it iH quite incorrect. 

I spent several months at thigtoog Java during 1927 and 1928, 
and the accompanying paper includes some of the results of ethnological 
research carried out at that time. It was ol»o part of a thesb 
submitted for the degree of blaster of .^rta iu the University of Sydney. 
I have to thank Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown of the University 
of Sydney for suggesting the main plan and also for much help in 

‘ Part dI (he tkwmif !i ouriKl out while tfip wnthw Iwlil m- 

ttawroh Fellowship oi Uk Fniv«»ty «t %il™y The re««n:h wu 

directed Ity tjie Arntrelien H<«wivh foiUiciJ. 
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every step m the diw^iJSJi^ion. Indeed p he is chieBy responsible 
for any value that the p*i>er may have, I also am iiiciebted to my 
frieJid^ H. Pelham, of Teachers^ College, Sydney, and to 

Mr, J* R, Firth, nf University College, London, for suggestions and 
critJeism. 

There are two tribes on the atoll, the Felau tribe m the northern 
islands, and the Luaniiia tribe m the south. Their language is identical 
in all blit a few minor points, e.g, in Pelnu is lTr_pf^w ; in 

Lnaniiia it h l:apnae, 

PART I 

Phonetic System 

The Ongtong Java language has five vowels which will be repre¬ 
sented by the symbols a, i, o and u. Of these^ the o, i, and u are 
pronounced as in-Italian ; the c and o correspond to the closed e and 
of French {as in iti and cother). The sounds may be ofther long or 
short, blit the qiiaiitit}' does not affect the quality of the vowel. 
This must be Iionie in mind especially with regard to the final o, 
which must never he pronounced like the English indefinite sound 
(as in the last ay liable oi “ author 

The pronunciation of three of the consonants is unalterable, 
»i and r, pronounced as in English, and p. This symbol represents 
the of “singer' , and must not be confused with the sounds in 
finger 

As in other PolvTiesLan dialects^ the sounda w'hich in oiir language 
arc represented by b and p are normally indistinguishable to the 
native oar, and are used mdiKcrimmately. For the sake of uniformity 
1 shall use p throughout. Practically the same applies to the two 
sounds which in English arc written as it and ^ (as m "great"). 
There is one ejcception to this nile. Whenever one syllable begins with 
the nasal ^ and the next with the k^j phoneme, It is the ^7 sound only 
which may be used. Again for the sake of uniformity I shall use 
the k symbol, but it uuist be lemembered that the word which I 
shall wTite la^ikiihi must be pronounced as if it were hfjifjtiht, 
Similarly, hda^ikam must be spoken 

In Pf 4 >Tiesian generally we are familiar with the regular change 
of eonsonants from one dialect to another. It is therefore no aurjariflo 
to find that the ^moaii / i^ represenUd in Ongtong Javanese by A, 
so that akfa has hcimtne ahhfK The Samoan s is apjuirently in the 
process of change. JW this sound there is nq liarc! and fast rule j it 
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U perfectly permissible to aay haht or kaai (Samoan and Am and 
sm (Samoan «»).» Although it does not preserve unilormity I have 
thought it best to give each word its most common pronunciation. 
Thus, I shall write AaAi because one hears it sli^tly more frequently 
than kasi -, similarly, I shall write wo because I heard it mom often 
than I did hoa. 

^Uiother typical trait of Polynesian is the almost itidiscnmmato 
use of I ami f. I am not quite sure how these sounds are formed 
exactly. I have followed the Hawaiian convention 
Maori because in reduplicated syllables, e.g, tefcfe, Aomafiiri, etc., 
it is usual to employ the i sound only. 

The glottal stop takes the place of an extra consonant and is 
written as an apostrophe fpe'o, ’ofalo, etc.). There are m all, then, 
five vowels and eight consonants, though for the sake of convenience 
we am compelled to use one extra »ymho], the s as well as the h. 

The foilovriTig ia a oomplcte list- 

I ti 


e 0 


a 


h, the aspirate ; 

k\ voiced and onvoiEed velar stop ; 

i, partaking of the sounds of both liquids; 
m, nasal labial stop; 

velar nasal stop ^ 

jip voiced and unvoiced labial stop l 
unvoiced, po^t-dental fricative ; 
voiced, hi-Iabial fticative ^ 


glottal stop. 

These w>nsonEmta may be arranged in a table, as follows 


Plosives 


Nasals 


I, r 


Fricatives , 


Bilab. 

Alv. 

VeUr. 

Qlottal. 1 

p (i) 

{d)l 

Off) 

. ] 

1 


V 

i 


Hr) 



V 

\ 

elA) 

1 

A , 

1 1 


I 1 Os wUrtih to Implr lltot thu Olivas pwpfe fw* 

OlipiaUy, 1 UH fflwely using S«m(i«i *l » ol s Pot.vnoumi. dinkct. 
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The letters within the bmckets ^^=^p^esent j^oubcIm whlcii are! used 
by the natives bxit d« pot appear m my phonology' because they are 
not distinguished as separate phones* I have included (rf) because 
thlidt that the r pbone does oceasbnally approach a £ 

Thi.re are no diphthongs and when two vowels are used together 
cac has its full value ; ai m a worfl of two separated elenieiite and 
0€vy a word of three. Two coDsonanta can never be need together* 
most all ssdlablea are therefore open. However^ in quick speech^ 
where the final and the iwnultimate vowel are the same and the latter 
IS accentuated, the fmal vowel is completely lost—faniVi frequentiv 
Decomes fa pi#. 


Ac^htwation generally falls on the penultimate syllable. If the 
On OH syliablea this means that it ia the first which is 

resse . i general ia this rule that it is only uecessarv to indicate 
ncoentual^on in the exceptions. This ia done in the following w‘ay” 
oraa ‘u ( i«ss on }. words are combined to foitn o couipoimd 
each inll retam its original accentuation. The word waX-fl has the 
noTOal stress; when it ia eombined with sf, the resulting compound 
ttjpcr names must !» mentionerl separatelyH The 
general rule of peniiltimate syllable stress still holds provided the 
projwr noun has more than two ayllaWcs. If it has onlv two svilables, 

anvIZ!' "■ ^ to « <*t 

. time, e.g. ™ « may become in’o; ‘chh, etc. 


PART II 
iloRPHOLOOy 

on wh^'Tesfwrscn'V***'^ '**'l" lemaiks to o groat extent 

on ^hi t Jtsiicrsen has ««,a ^ tin PA./oreMir of arumnu,^ 

are some woul morphologj', there 

o«Uf in Oijgtong Javanese 

change of stress are never used. 

Of the mechanisms which arc ff.iti,.i i 

the words with a spoeialired funr* to begin by giving 

spccialired fanction. firstly, the pronotma. 




nftMMry ihtirviarc lo 
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Peraoml Pronouns 


Singular, 1 at person : *ayaw, wopau,* au,* ’aia- (co-ejusting alter’ 

native forms). 

2nd person ; ^a’oe, ma^oe ^ (co-eidsting alternative forma). 
There ia no third personal pronoun. Ita place is taken hj' a noun 
plus the demonstrative particle. 

( incluaive i iam. 
exclusive ; ntoira. 

2ad person ' oftwi (I iterolly, two). 


Dwof. 


{ inclusive: iaJtoti 
exclusive: maio,r. 

2 tid persoD 

As in the singiilar, there is no third jtereonal pronoun. The noun 
pins the particle is used. 


The otdldury personal pronouns serve as po&eessives also. They 
are placed after the word they qualify, e.g. ke Utemlly, 

the mat I nmnt'be translated " my mat" \ also, ^ mof^ ^o&ou, 
literally ** the mat^ you *\ must fee translated “ your mats Two 
ep^ial poBseaaive pronouns may be used for parts of the body and 
relatives *: 


loti 

ko 

e,g. kou linui 
ko Ufm 


my, our, 

your (flingular and plural)^ 
my arm. 
ynur aim. 


Nevertheless it is still possible, thou^ acarccly usual, to say 


ke Ufw my arm. 

flu (iiiKWi Will* the arms of the two o£ you. 


In^ogolit^ 

*oai who 1 

(i) fli whom ? 

e.g. kavtaga ’o’« 'oaiT, Uteraily, " father >^u who ? ”, which must 
be translated, “ who is voui father 1 

* Only Giilpki^'^ oocariE«litUj% 

* uTi&r uned. 

* Jn Aonj^, whCTT Uw grmmmhv h mlwmn it Li to W ton with oims'. 

flWfi pgn tfFM l pciSBCMaoW. Kor pxam.pk',ot this- which this wititlror fif ft rftnofr 

mese may BEtog; spcnlu flf toi (tm'n » 
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jNi takala ^atfaa i m nnsii Bay 1 wboni 1 ** 

translates ■' who do they sav J am 

ehia how manv ? 

I h^a j 

ieh^ I 

fl.g. ffa katj^ a on chiti f literuily, “ the brother of you how many/’ 
translates " how- many brothers have yon f ” 
o oc # hid where ate you ? 


pe Ac 

how 1 

4-e a 

w^hal % 


why ? 


a 0 € e uhi ke a^ V^hnt are you laughmg at ? 
0 oe e iiiiA'a hr. ? How^ do you w'ork ? 


iV«ir*erttfo 

The numerals ate also words of 8iicciali«d function 
they run as follows 


Used alone 


also 


1 kahi 

2 Itm 

3 Jtolu 

4 ha 

5 linia 
d 0^0 
T hihi 
B mht 


^ Jtiti 

10 se^ahulu 

11 si^ulu ma taki 

20 iipu lua 

21 kipa lua rm ia&i 
30 in pn koi u 

100 hwi kalau 
1000 se^naka 


oue pair giaua 

two pairs luam 

thnje pairs ialarfaua 

four ifflirs hatj<tua 

fi™ pairs 


.Z 1 Z‘ 7 Z- Z 

^0 used on] 7 with kahi 

e*”} ‘"“erp’Ttr^ 

e.g, Jx piu ha kahi one coconut. 

?» si« io kahi thiee coconuts. 
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Jf,B.—The answer to the question ya yiu ehia ? (how manjr 
c»conut^ ?) is ko koiu or Ao Ao. etc. The noteworthy fact is that 
the particle iiiuflt be used. 

With cardinals theae same particles are employed. The difierc&oc 
in meaning is indicated by the use of the singular particie for nouna 
(Jb) instead of the plural e,g. 

ke aho € hAn the third day. 
yi aAo e Awfii three days. 


ParticAw 


In Chigtong Javanese there are certain stems which are normally 
meaningless to the noti\'e if they stand alone. These stems are given 
A function by the addition of a particle. 

(1) Nonfk PoitiWetf.—A stem is made into a siiigular nonn by 
faaving the particle Ac or ke placed before it. If the stem has more 
than two syllables it is both possible and usual to omit the particle 
altogether* Veiy occasionally the particle may be omitted with 
words of two syllables. 

Ac hay i \ 

kt Ao ji J 

he kakala ] 

J 

Other particles acr\'e to make the stem into a noun of numbers 
other than the singular. 

m dual particle, 

i^a or plural particle, 

e.g. so koyi two cries. 

7ja k-ayi 

yi 

The addition of y ia all that ia required for the plnral when a 
noun begins with & without a glottal stop. 

oijhr becomes in the plural 
aknha m r. v^kaha 


the ciy^ a cry, 

the language, a language. 


n J 


the cn«s, cries. 


It is not possible to »oy ytt oikti or vfa ahtha, but it it perfectly 
pormiSiBible to ssy niJtti and ffi akatia, SiiuiiaTly', if the stem begin$ 
with any other vowel t>i may be used but not ija. With these other 
vowels (e, f* o, and «) it is not ijetniittcd to add the ijr simply. 

«lrj4)ajhi (eye) in the pitual is yi ekt/uiki. 

This is the only pinml permitted for tbis and similar stems. 
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Sti?ins beriming with Ac . ^ , if are lyicd in the singufiLr 
never take the parHcle, but are abne. In the dual and plural 
they are normal 

hekau a year* the war, 

yearSp the years. 

heheau a thing, the thing. 

hekeau the things, things. 

(2) T erfiof Particles. There are three tensefl in Ongfcong Javanes 4 .\ 
the mdefinitep the past, and the futtire. The latter two ate only 
ii^d if they are absolutely neeeasaiy and generally the indeftnite 
tense cloca duty for them both. These three tenses are indicated 
by three corresponding particka;— 

e or I, the indehnite tense pasrticle. 

\ the i*aat tense particle. 

Op the future tense particle. 

The first of these particles may always be omitted from the stem 
if It has moM than two eyllables, e.g. kakata, kkk, etc. 

Let UB take the stem o 


\ 


e o 

t. j 
’u 0 
a o 


«veiy tawt of the Eiiglisli verb ** to go 

uvery past tense of ” to go 
^11 gu, shall go. 
j T sbal] go, 

^^.g. 'ojfflw e 0 ■ I weat. 

I. I am going, etc, 

^avaiteokeafio-la ] Iwentmterday 

yjaa '« 0 ke Maj I had gone vesterdav. eto. 
atfau e o laiao \ 

’ojWM a 0 htiao \ ^ 8® to-monow. 

veil VXC 


I do Hot love . 
I did not love . 


’apaii fe « alohn . , 

’apau se 'u aloha . . 
hi is the volitional particle; 

Art is the causative particle ■ 
e.g. 'rtsirtu Ai *oi I vrish to eat’ I an, hungry. 

Art oti / afake stop I, aa exclamation nmde to a crying ijiild. 
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The following i& a complete li^ of the verbal particles — 
e or t indefmite tense indicator, 
past 
iuture 

negative indicator, 
special particles, 

(3) Rclati&ml There are two particles which expiesa 

relations, i and a. The first ia naed to indicate that the following 
word is the object* and the second to indicate that the following 
word has a posscssiA'c force^ Neither of these two particles is 
necesaarj' for the expreasion of the relation and they are frequently 
omitted. Indeed the o is almost qe^^r used at all, e.g. 




a 

se 



and 


"ojou e ahka i Voe ] 
*ayQU e ^ioha j 


I love you. 


1 


- the stafi of the priest. 


ite a nmaku^ 
te la'ati tnmhwt J 

(4) Faftkks.— 

pel this^ theae. 

pa or h that, those. 

These particles are always put after the noun. They are the only 
ones to be so placed and for convenience 1 shall use a hyphen with 
them, e.g, 

ke niu-ia 1 , , 

j . I that coconut, 

ke pia-po J 

ke pitt-pri this coconut. 

po piw lo I coconuts, 
pfl pui-po J 

These particles sometimes serve instead of the definite article* 
there being no articles in Qngtong Javanese* 

It will also be remembered that there are no third personal pronouns. 
A noun plus a demonstrative is used instead^ e,g. 

jtarno-fo that man there, he. 

kafm-h kakaJa i ^opoif he told me. 

"ajati pa katna-la I told them. 

(5) Pof^icfe.—As 1 have written them, it will be found 
that the first syllable of many proper nouns and pronouns of three 
syllables is or "o. This is really a particle incorporated into the word 

toL. V. PART rv. ^ 
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H. L4S HOG BIN— 


itself. 1 have already eirpkijied that all proper aoims of two syllables 
have the final one streased. The class of proper nouns and that of 
pronouns with which we an? now dealing may be described as words 
of two syllables preceded a]wa3'B by a particle^ In such words the 
stress U normab that is, on the first syllable, e,g. Wyau, *a*oe, 

My inclusion of the particle as part of the word ia justified 
because the two are quite inseparable. 


(6) Other Fartick ^,—Jespersen points out that in some languages 
there is no real difference between a prciKMiition and an adverb i 
'* down ” in the sentence “ you go down ** should not be sejyanited 
from the sarae word in ""you go down the street”. In Ongtong 
Javanese "dow'n in each case will Be preceded by the same particle. 

i —the particle placed before all adverbs and prefKtBitions, e.g. 
hhi (in), be/m (below)* mim (before), etc. If the ad^^erb or noun has 
three or more syllables the particle may be omitted^ e.g, 

ke kfima i /obo ke mo^u the man in the garden. 

Ice katna hack i toko the man goes in, 

and 


ie paj)a i a!u^ ke jtafme the box above the t4ible. 
be hkie i dlai^i the bird flew' up abov^> 


The following is a complete list of the particles 
Before stems:— 

fbe or he noun^ singular [may be omitted in certain cases) ; 

- *t noim, du&l ‘ 

I or noufi+ plumb 

verfa, indefinite tense (may be omitted in certain cases) J 
verb, past tense ; 
verb, future tense, 
negative particle ; 
to wish to ■ 
to caiiise to. 

\ko or c I numbe-ra used (Kljectivally. 

/‘a» I indicates accentuation when used with certain proper 

\ I nouds and pronouns. 

• ^ ,ftor a 3U>p. »W. p. SSfl. 


If. 


or t 

i ^ 
a 

fC 

Ai 


Ihd 

iha 
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rehtbudl particleec. 

of adverb or pfi^[K>sitk>ii. 

liter stems :— 

-}jei this, these. 

-gs or that, those* 


As an example j let 

US take the sterna *ai and A'oAo/a :— 

kc *ai 

fcMxl. 

m ^ai 

the artick-a to be eaten, the foods. 


to cat, eto. 

* u ^ 

ate^ etc. 

« *<ii 

will catp etc. 

hi ^ai 

to be hungry. 

ie ki *ai 

not to he hungry* 

ka *ai 

to cause to eat. 

kc *ai~yei 

this food. 

fee *ai-{rt 

that food. 

ke kak<^la ] 
kaknJa j 

language, speech^ talk. 

sa kakdlti 

two languages, tw'o speeches. 

ya kakata 

languages, Hpeeches. 

e itoAvib 1 
AicfJtcik J 

to speaks to talk, etc. 

"a kaktdu 

spoke, etc. 

a kak^ 

will speak^ etc. 

se k^kalii 

not to apeak. 

hi kakala 

to w^ant to speak. 

h^ kakala 

to cause to speak* 

Jtnlrofo-gei 

thU language. 

katala-ta 

that language. 


RtdtipJicali^. 

Heduplicatioii is cotunKJD in Ougtong Javanese. It scrvea two 
nmin Pinla^ to intensiry and to express fre(|ueiatative action. 






h 

run 

lekk 

fly 

yoho 

remain 

yoyoho 

sit 

h*ki4 

ash 

^utekukhu 

cloud 

ulu 

top 

^ihhefilu 

hat 



i or a 
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(ihalo 

vekvek 

fna^ttina^u 

fQtmau 


haki 


It Ifl 0671011$ that in tach of these exaiiiples there 1$ a oi>iitied:iDii 
bet^i'eeii the two words (a cloud ia regarded as a grey thing like ashejn). 

Frc^uerUalive ^ — 

padiUe. 
sweep. 

to look around for some time and dedde finally that 
someone j$ in hidings 

to be caught up by the wind, carried aw'ay, then 
brought down again^ then carried up again. This 
word is also used ol the outrigger of a canoe when 
the force of the breeze is just lifting it in and out of 
the water. 

These two uses oi reduplication arc frequently combined, e.g. 

break, Jtakihaki to go cm breaking; a thing until Hs is 
in small pieces- 

belly, contemplate, i.e. turn a thing over in 

one’a belly for a long time. 

Ifonf CoM&ffui/ioti 
This mechaniKm is also common. 

(1) Iftords may be combined to esctend the meanings e.g. 

e.xtreinity, fima arm 

finger, 

canoe, open sea, hence foreign parts 

steamer. 

extremityp $1 coconut meat 

a stick for removing the meat from the coconut. 

(2) Id somo tyi>ea of word torabinatioti the second word merely 
modihcB the furat, c.g. 

wtoa fowl, JEapi cry 

fnoa-hi^: crying fowl, i.e. rooster, 

also AaNia man, ha to make, niatua venerable, senior. 

kama fia makua man made senior, headman. 

In sections ( 1 ) and (2) the general nile is that the priinary always 
stand 8 first in the combination, 

( 3 ) A few woids with an adverbial force may be attached to the 
eml ol certam woitla* e.g. 

to me {this word cannot stand alone). 


nuika 
fMka 4 ima 
also ra'a 
va^a-kua 

also titiila 
ttuika-si 


-mui 
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-i/tQ "‘downward nortnally, but in combitiatiooa of 

this sort it generally means, from a place where 
I am not at praseliti but which is ncvortbekss 
connected w'ith me. 
kakula-mai tell me. 
l-apili-^iai close to me. 

a«ii?Kii bring me. 

haeliho come back from a place w^hore I ba^^c been. 

keiho fail down. 

ke m^a-kua AaeiiAo »olofnc^i tbe ship wdlJ come back from 
the Soiomon Islands, 

In any combination if the first word mida with an o luid the second 
be^ns with the same vowel, one of them is elided, c.g. 

he^m place, akaha frigate bird 

he^ualatia place of the frigate birds. 


Order of TForitfe 

L Adjectives always follow the noun they qualify. (Adjuncts 
always follow their priinaTy)j e.g. 

kc e lahi the big coconut I 

fjfi c »tea the brightly oolomed coconuts ; 

fpi ^t« ko iufu three coconuts. 

The exception is 

katm'h "luany”, w^hich may precede the noun, though not 
necessarily. If it does then the singular particle must be used ;— 

katna i ke yiu many coconuts. 

3. Adverbs follow the adjectives the_v modify, (Subjuncts follow 
their adjiinct)t e^g. 

ke ffiu € Mi hati^i i literally. “ the coconut big little,” trans¬ 
lates, the medium sized coconut.” 

3, Adverbs usuullyp but not alwaTs. follow- the verb they modify. 
{Bubjuncta follow their adnex), e.g, 

Aoefe mw go quickly. 

ke ma))u "n fefe olu^a the bird flew upwards. 

4. Prepositions are pluml between the two w'orils which they link 
together: the “ governed ” w^ord always stands after the prepositinn, 
e.g. 

fa fawQ f ioko fa ira*a the man in the canoe, 
ke poi i Mitifi fa hak the dog behind the house. 

Aoefe i fa h'au go in front of the tree. 


a. JJk^ IfOCJBIS— 


m 


PART m 
SY^TAX 


Nunibcr .—In Ongtoog Javanese on]y two of the classes gf vfonl- 
may have number—the pronoui^ and the nouns. In the latter it h 
indicated by means of the particles. 

he at ke ainguJar ^ 
m dual; 

t?« or J71 pinmi. 

For a detailed discussioD of this see above, 

N.B,~Verbs never have number. 

C'dwe.—How arc we to define case t On out dehnition hangs thf 
fjuestion as to whether or not there is ca&e in Ongtong JaAaiies!^'- 
If it is something which can only be expressed by actual modificatiun 
of the word os in Latin, then Ongtong Javanese has no case, I myself 
would definitely agree with this^ The concept W'hich in other langnap^s 
is sometimes expressed by case is expressed chiefly by position- 
1 explained before that there are lelatioigal particles^ but it is never 
essential to use either of them and one, the is verj^ seldotn ejnplo_i'i‘ci, 
eg. 


ienwctjc tna'o lltemlly, “mat Ma o/' trnnslateB “MaVs 
mat 

ie hfile kc si litcraJlyp house copra," tran^^lates “ house of 
copra*^p i,e, store. 

ke hale a hcku*ti the King's houae^ 

Prt^iaely the same rules apply to the pronoiuis except that there are 
two special ones which may be used for relatives and parts of the 
body 


my, OUT, 

your (singular and plural), 

my father. 


Jeou 

and ko 

e,g. kamaija ] 
knnm^a I 

^ your arm. 

ffioena ak&u your mata+ 

Aji oblique object is placed immediately after the ivord which govema 
It. The particle may or may not be placed before it, c.g. 

htia ie poi piaka Piaka beats the dog. 

'«5ou haele i pelau \ 

'opoo haele j>elau j ^ 

kt p<n * foitf Ae hale the dog in the house. 
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The position of the subject is not so definite. If there is no object 
the nominative will always stand faist i if it is a pronoun it almost 
invana bly staiicls first ^ if it is a noun and there is an object it may or 
may not stand before the verb. In the latter it is mther mom 
frequent to find the verb placed first, e.g. 

kaia ke poi I beat the dog^ 

kam ke. poi pkika Piaka beat the dog, 

e hi^i fe paipi ke 1 ^ 

ke fxtma 0 *1131 ke parpt } 

Gender ,—^Therc is no gender in Chigtong Javanese, 

reiMe.—There are three tenses—indefinite, past and future. These 


are indicated by particles 

e or 1 indefinite. 

R future, 

'ti past 

,Mood ^nd I'twee.—There ore no moods in Ongtong Jovonese, 
mat Ld English is indicate<l by the itnpcnitive mood may be indicated 
by the particle ha *■ to make or " to cause This is not a true 

imperative. . c • ■ 

After finite verbs where we would in Eoglish place ao infinitive 

or 0 participle, Ongtong Javanese uses a noun, e.g. 
e oit* ke *ai to finish eating, 

c foo ite iwpo to know how to siJcar fish. 

With all nouns of more than two syllables the noun particle may be 
omitted, e.g, 

e oki lekle to finish flying, 
c hw taaibiii to know how to fish. 

After verbs of motion, instead of ke, the particle 50 is iiaed. This 
may also be omitted before words of more than two ajdlablcs, e.g. 
haele 30 upw to go to drink, 
iiaefe Jtainfo to go to talk. 

There are no voices in Ongtong Javanese. 

.-frf/friiiw.—Adjectives always follow the noun they qualify, e.g. 
he hirfe laue a good woman. 

There is no copula io this language, and we might also translate this 

sentence as “ the woman is good ”, 

It might plausibly be argued that there are no adjectives in Ongtong 

Javanese, e,g. 

he hitfe e lohi the fat woman; 

the woman is fat. 
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he hiye e i^hi htthtm the fat woirsaj] amgs ; 

the woman is fat and ^ is singing ^ 
the fat ginging woman, 

he hiye huhua e ka^i the singing woman eries ; 

the singing and ^ cmng woman ; 
the woman sings and eries. 

It seems best^ nevertheless, to keep the ejcpression adjective, that is, 
according to Jespersen^ to regard these words sometimes as subjunets 
instead of adnexes^ 

Adjectives are never compared. If a compaTjgon is nei^siiry a 
circumloeotion is iised^ e,g, 

at}au makua^ aW hoiilPi I am oJd, you are voiingp he+ I an- 

older than you^ 

It is now possible to sununarire a part of the s}mtax according to 
the Jespersen scheme. 


J laiction 


(1) The primary always pre^eds the adjunct.* Xouns only may 
primaries; adjectives, nouns, and pronouns may be a<ljujactst 

®rgx 


le pajiiah e n^ea 
kaknia tm^iua 
hale-^ 


the tefi calico. 

the language of Luaniua. 

this house. 


(2) The Bubjunot always follows the adjuncts Probably only 
a<i verbs may be subjunctSj e_g. 

ke tfiu 6 !ahi hamoli^i the medium siBcd cocoaut. 


(1) If there only prina&i^' and adnex, then the fortner wil 
alwaj’s pre<»de the latter, e.g, 

’apflti Aaele 1 go, 

/jn A j htjeAuAitt* the woman Biuga. 

(2) An adnex geaemily precedeB its subjunct, o g 

001^ grj qujcjcij, 

atoalo hatnaka paddle strongly. 

M ww lare go very quietly. 

‘ TVf, i. » „ra iT -«„i" m thi. 

Tlw twD eieeptKutw to Hii< nite ir. 

whk-li prneda tl» nouh, «id »«** ^ 

"w irhiot nutv W miy oat p»c«d« il. 
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( 3 ) Where we have a sentence consi^ing df atibjeet predicate and 
object, the order of words may be either of two ways 

(a) predicate + object + subject. {This m rather the more 
comnioii foriii+) 
or 


(t) subject + predicate + object, e.g, 

hj itflMi fe poi he ka}m\ _ . x ± 

_ _ T - j +1 the man beat the dog* 

He A^Jiui kata xe poi t 

f4) An indirect object alwa^^ preoedefl a direct object, e.g, 
kfikalft piakn ke ^iu tell Piiika about the coconut, (kakala 

about.) 


: tell 


Claam 

There is only the one type of clause in Ongtong Javanese* Further, 
COD junctions are practical ly never used, so that clauses run on together* 
If two verbs have the aaine subject it will only be stated once. It 
was pointed out above that the usual word-oider is verb, object, 
subject. The most usual word order with two clauses is :— 
verb + object + subject + verb + object 
e.g.: ’w oH '^11 ptaka haele peimt. 

lit.: tinished the food Piaka will go to Pelau ; i,e. When Piaka 
has finisheil eating he will go to Pelau. 

e taku kc kanm kakala i*ai^au htj^h (n* 

lit. " carves the cauoe the man told me to gp there ; i.e. The man 
who is carving the canoe told me to go there. 

The first example might also be translated : — 

Piaka has finished eating and will go to Pelau* 
and the second example :— 

The man carves the canoo and tells me to go there* 

Both these second translations convey a different meaning to us, 
but the Qngtong Javanese does not distinguish botw^cen our " when 
I have * * /' and I have . . except by the context. 

It is, of course, possible to make the wmrd order 

subject + verb + object + verb + object, 
and it is usual to place the subject before tbe first verb if the second ■ 
is of the English predicative type, e.g.: — 

kaftui "u kaka ke tmlili the man who carved the canoe ia ill. 
It will he apparent that there is nothing corresponding to the 
absolute phrase. One was led to expect this from the w^ord system. 
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Tfac ab^eDoe of relative pronouns also led ome to ai4ii[?ect correctly 
that there vrould be no adjectival clauses^ 

llepori^d Speech 

Speech b almoat always rejiarted directly, c.g. 

hiJcala korfpiiQ, olua tu ket^ka i q i 
said the man^ ** IVe two married people will go to the garden/^ 
Other examples of reported speech will be found in tbe accotnpaoving 
texts. 


Other iVe/w 

It is impossible to express such ideas as a three dayg^ |oortiev 
in three houre^ etc. in the abstract. They must alwa^'s be ms'l'- 
concrete, c.g. 

hade jyeku vaho-rfei si jb aho e kolu. 
lit, go from Pclau now, Sikiana the third day; i.c. Sikiaua is 
three days' jouruey from Pclau, 

Three hours time ” is indicated by pointing to the place in the 
sky where the sun will be after that interval has elapsed, and saying :— 
mea Ice h, etc. 
lit* by and by the sun * , , 
i.e. V\'hen the sun b there . * * 

Although words exist meaniog «lor a Jong time ”, “ far away,” etc., 
Dati\e8 prefer to give a mure oonercte expresaion to their thouglit, 
espcciatty in narrative, e,g. 

Anrfe htu-le Aoefe mhinloa e Hie pet. 

Jit. went went went Vahialoa saw Pei. 

i.e. W ben \ ahmloa hail gone for a long time lie saw Pei. 


1*ART IV 

Texts 

Tlie folloining text 1 Jmve copied exactly from mv notebook. It is 
a U*p,cal example of a folk tale. The first line is Ongtong Jav^ese, 
tbe sceoniJ a iiteml tfanslation. and the thini an idiomatic translation, 
oeipo tie Aipe. UIm he ’a« kema-rfa, 

'Asiqa woman Mio brother of her 
^ 'Aaiga was a woman and Ulio a™ her brother. 

'apoM «e makiyo he aurpa hatna-ya. 

I not know the consort of him 
I do not know the name of his wife. 
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j?ci htmali’i katnaliin he Aijf, karr^Uli^i ka^hir 
the children child female child male. 

They had two child reii^ a girl and a hoyv 

kc 'akula *ti ma/aMio, i-piTi/a ka^ka, 

the daiiti waa light said the man 

At daybreak, aa soon ha it was lights the man aaid, 

W«i2 lu kayaka % o i nio’w ke at* *aia 

two married people go to the garden sister my 

" We two will go to the gartkn l my sister 

i hhn va kafmli'L * fno^ii; 

look after the children, two to the garden 

will look after the children/’ The two went off to the garden ; 

OTjiai; ke hah-h se vekvek; tfa kai^wliWi 

return the house not sweep the children 

they returned i the hoiise was not swept i the children 

he^au fcua, i oiiiOi' i kakala k<ifftaf^-la ^ kainalCi 
thus beat returned said the father of the children 
had been beaten. The father of the children spoke 

pa kaia a*oe “ "opow 

thus the children beat you why I 
in this way, " Why did you beat the children ? ” I 

MS hi *ai ija *ai; hi "si 50 foutto Woe” 

not wish to eat foods I wish to eat the children of you 

do not want food to eat; I want to devour your cbildreii/' 

kaksla “ fluw kaiaa ftmua i 0 i mo'w : 

said thus by anti by to-raorrow we two (excl.) go to the garden 

The father replied, " To morrow my wife and I will go to the garden ; 

o'oe *u kam tjia’oe iunjaK'i 'a ^oi * 0 fiw«a, 

you killed you child ate go we two 

when vou have killed a child and eaten it ivo will retunii 

i otnai katnaWi-ta Woe oki ke ^aij / 
letuni the child you finished eating that 
if you have flnished eating the child, good^ 

poi *o"oe e ’a I htntaU'i ke^ / ** 
you eat child that 
if you eat it, good/' 
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i olho &{pa l-e ina^m t)o 

goes the child then the belly to eat 
She K^gan to cat the belly of the child. 


J)a vae kaoko ; i haeJiho lie are 

legs remAin theno returns brother 

The legs remained on one side. Her brother returned 

ke hi^e-la 50 ike vae itooibo, 
of the woniian to see the legs remain 
and the legs still there. 

i k^kah fe^ei '* i hunuii t?p 'ai 
said thus you come to eat 
He said, “ If you conifi and cat np 


t}a rae tjet i oA-i httakm, ’a 'oc'« ae kiiia, 

these legs finish completely you not killed 

these legs completely you will not have to be hilled, 

Voe seai, Wee '« ke hhje-h 

you not you killed then the woman 

if you do not, yon must be killed." The woman 


e ufo ie ’at. { ko ka’tt i kaiu 50 make 

la unwilling to eat takes the am hit dead 

did not wish to eat so he took the axe and hit her till 

*^«fo i ’aie, go kai)u i kaiao i 0 j 

to kill Ike =i,t«r » bury to-nrurnw 8» to th» jtb, body, 

ho »w dmd. Thi! urxt d«y th« i^ruiM went to tbo g»id«i to bury 

kowtohh'i 'u goAfl a i koeliho 

the child remained alone came } 

Tbo totooiotog child left .|o„o. 

go >h ke Itw. i Wi'eli % keiha 
to dig a pit dig fall 

and dug a pit. H was dug the cLihl fell 

kemelili'i-Ia i take, i ioaueuUmai i oea'e 
child LbRide wriggle top 

into it. It wriggled about in order to reach the top. 

•efemfeaea’c. kslm-iaoihe 

not able to come to the top those tun return 

It could not reach the surface. The two returned 
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Jte n^ld 'u pOf knmatri-la, 

the darkne^fl night caiue to call out the child 

when night hod conxe nod they called out to the child* 

^1. e fn&e t hko Iua ’u tmke 

no sec the child lie ioside the pit dead. 

There was no reply. Then they saw' the child lying dead in the pit. 


Tfie text below is another typical folk talc :— 
e ^oho peiictAcj. he^u^-^ei e uiaX's ki ^ai. 

Siniosca lived at Peikahei this place died wanting to eat 
Simnsca lived at Peikahei. The people of this place (Lnaniiia) were 

[dying of hunger. 

€ 0 ^ ^au i hii hafnai he nmv^o tjo ^ai 

w'ent to sw'im in the lagoon came a shark to eat 

If they went to swim in the lagoon, a shark came and ate 

170 hanm ; oiAo fc amva miK’io fri^'oAu ; 
people wrent to the reef inhales clam 

them ; if they w^ent to the reef t a giant clam engujfed them ; 
oiho i km ooAoA'w ; eo i mo*u 

went to the open sea came together the stone went to the garden 
if they went to the open sea the stone crushed them ; if they went to 

[the garden 

Jtaluo/aiiiid Jte heli^ Aoinai ; Aoirkti. 

chased the hawk Simnsea came came to a:^k 

a haw'k chased them. Then Simusea came. He came and asked 

hehi^u. *a se ike ke heli ? ” f pt^ei, 
the king you not free the haw'k replied thus 
the king if he had seen th*^ hawk. He replied, 
a'oe An wiui m ike ke heti ? ” i wteaV iimmea . 
you come not see the hawk replied Siiausea no 
** Did 3''ou come here and not see the hawk i Simusea told him no* 

i ^0^0 u kaiao 50 Wofo kafmU*i i 0 ^au. 

waited till to-morrow to tell the children to go swimmiiig 

He waited till the next day and then told the children to go Bwlmming 

^ katnali*i csfo, *11 hnele flo *uu i kai. 

the children unwilling went to Bwim in the lagoon [himself 

The children did not wL^h to so he went to the lagoon and swam 
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ire hadiai 'ai simiisea. 

the shAfk went to cnt Siinuse& 

The fihnrk went ofi to eat him. 

simusea e ha ie ke maha 

SiiDiitiea cut the belly the belly was cat completely 
SimuiieA cut it 4 belly, cut it through completely, 

{ tmsi^e iimusm io kc t httpaoimi 

stood up Siniusea to tJkke the shark bixmght 

He stood up and took hoUl of the shark and brought it 

1 tika. I hul^ho maka, I Imao 

to shore ran down this place to see to-morrow [Xest day 

to the shore. Tlie people of the village ran to the beach to see it. 

kaka }mka-»i i hadiko ke amm, miki^ta ki^ohu. 

trimmed a stick went to the reef inhaled the clam [him in. 

he trimmed a stick and went to the teef. The clam tried to sack 

i ko maku^i itl ki^a k^ 'oAu, i ko i haptionmi t uka, 

took the stick took from its shell the clam took brought ashore 

He took his stick and removed it fram its shell; then he brought it 

[aahorc, 

1 haH^t kaim i ko kikV^, t ha^Uim 
came to-momiw took husking stick went 
hen the neart day came he took a bus king-stick and went 

far oahaku. lutf}ikia ke oahakit ; ha ku kiki*e-ta, 

the atone came together the stone make firm that stick [his stick. 

to where the atones were. They came together but he hml made firm 

cu 1 mmeu ke oahuku. i tji>ho a kaim 
shake broke the stone waited till to-morrow 
The stone shook and broke. He waited till the nejct day 

I hiiele i W«. i haethhi ke hdi-h. 

went to the garden went to the mother of the hawk 

and thim went to the garden. He wont to the hawk^s mother. 

twfa^jyri fja ptijm'H. hatahi kotf>% Ae Mye k ie ike. 

cook taro passed the door the w'oiiiati not see [biro* 

She waa cooldng taro. He passed by the door but she did not ace 

I mainuii t ike ke Aij?e-ia. i ai}mho “ Voe ea 

went back saw the w^omaa called out you there 

He went back and she saw him. He called out to her, " You there. 
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e hamm 7p fml-a l'& kitma** i 

cotde to aee your son roplietl 

I )i4Ve come to »&c your ^ii+” The womiui repLied 

kf kiye-h, ** 'ii'fMi i fr^^w kau kama-yei? ” simtisea 
the Tvoman you strong my mn SimtiBea 
Are you as strong as my son 1 ” He 

f me'ae^ “ Jfo i hud^ ga ke. kdi-h. 
answered yes went to wait for tJie hawk 
answeren:! ** Yes He went in and waited for the hawk. 

*11 hajiiaL " kmmJ^ 

eame look lor a bng time and come to the oonclusiou a man is here 
tMien it came back it said “ I belb^c there is a man here 

i sndae ke hiye-la. ** *mi 

said the woman who think my son 

The woman asked it wrho did it think w'as theret 

b'ib. Woe hmmi 50 'ai, Wqgu i tau aiho 
I alone you come to eat threw outside [outside 

she wiia alone^ let it come and eat. She said ahe ha<l already thrown 

f}a i hnfh't fx heii-ta *ai papu'u. 

the coconut husks came the hawk to eat the taro 

the coconut husks (i.e. the nuts w'ere ready to eat). The hawk came 

[and ate taro* 

c w*m"e kc hhje-ta ** haio i nieaht 

said the woman 1 hid 

The w'oman said I have hidden 

'ai/au ike k&ina httnuxi*^ e itieWe ke Mi-hf 
I saw man come replied the hawk 
a man I saw come here.** The hawk asked 

“ ^oai? ” ke Mi-ia t kiho Aumisea yo 'aL 
who the hawk flew down to eat Simusen 
who. The haw'k flew down to eat Simusea, 

eumist&x i leaku, shnnsexi 5 ^ jtayojxxija-ua 
Siniusea jumjied Simusoa perched on the shouldens 
He jnmijed and secured himself on its shoulders, 

ft le Jte kt hett-la. 

flew to the sky the havi'k cried out 

The hawk flew up to the sky, ]t called out 
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“ i otv ou)?^ e }namaoe, ice la e 1*51 
flv 1 above far away, the stm will butd 
“ i will fiy up and far away till the aim burua 

Wifl ke pokpok " ‘ tofji eimusea, ke la e i^i, 
like iron called out Simusea, the sun bum 
like iron," Simtiaeo called, “ Let the aun burn, 

I we *d *06 e umttao. i kau tua &e > 

fly you far off rest on the iron 

you may fly far away aud rest upon the hot iron/' 

fat Uia-a 'a fa7i ie tssi-fapf i kahili 

the two left the sky turned 

The tw'o of them left the sky hehind. 

fa falt'Ia faifalia^a i fuikeiko i oiha a iiopaltho 
the hawk right over fell down came close to 
The hawk turned owr and flew down rapid ly close to 

pa kt’aM-Ja. t hah’eaimusea pt^aSo faipo tnapaes. 

the trees came under Simuaea stopped on the belly 

the trees, but Simuaea (seeing the trick) climbed on to the belly of the 

[bird and remained there. 

i aae fa aifokua fa Aelt-fa. 

staked the back of the hawk 

The back of the hawk was staked instead. 

i mAk j h hoe ialu^, '‘j 'opnir 
pulled out flew again up fly I 
Uninjured it flew up again. “ I wit] fly 

i mi^a i mamao^ ke la e yei 

go fat away the aun will bum thus 

far away and the aun will bum ua. Then we will 

i katt Hia fa poJejwfe," '■ fapf timitsea 
w$ will rest on the iron, cried Simuaea 
alight on hot iron.” Simuaea replied 

r * wMtmoo fa fa e go i kav ma fa jwfepofc.” * 

u fail * flfupa, AanidoAo, oikoa kapiliko 
left above came dowo went close to 

They left the upper regions and came down. The hawk went close 

‘ 1 urn Ijoublfal .boot „ai«ne 9 . 
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I Jalo- haki*e y&fjoho &e keih^ 

b^low came imduf SImusea Femained on the h^lly fell 

to th« ground. Again Simusea climbed on to the belly* The hawk 

[camo down 

ke a^akua ke hf^li-la ija sat ke la*au t cfct 
the back of the hawk staked the tree bnish 
and * tree passod clean though its back. 

ke apa'au ke. heli-ta haki. heku'u, kt Mi-h 

the wing of the hawk was broken, the king the hawk 

The wing of the ha%vk w'oa broken. The king, hearing the hawk 

i ** ke li^r ^ “ ke “ 
dead called aloud ** ke li^a called out again “ ke mo^u 
was deadp called out, ** Ke liqa ! ” and again “ Ke mo'u ! " 

I h^ek mmisea peikahi yoAo 
went Simusea to Peikahei to remam 
Simusea went to Peikahei nod lived there 

he^ua-lfi. hehi^u 

there The king remained here. 

The king remained here. 

FART V 


A REPItE?^K^^'ATn'E A="oCABULARy 


Above 


Baby 

Hicfa?n 

adze 

ko^i 

back (of body) 

o^itno 

afraid^ tO be 

3naka*u 

bad 

haeof 

afterbirth 

JUfl 

bailer 

ka 

afternoon 

ohiahi 

bail out 

ka-keliu 

alight on 

kau 

bald 

nwk 

all 

kaakoa 

bamboo 

nuskila 

alone 

to*{a 

banana 

huki 

always 

hafn^ft 

basket 

kke 

angry" 

loko 

bastard 

kama-po 

ankle 

jmili 

bat, flying fo,^ 

pe'a 

ant 

loaka 

bear, to 


arm 

iimn 

{children) 

sopa 

ashea 

khu 

beard 

kala&e (always in 

ask 

vasilia'e 


(plural) 


^ lx lign&l fOf the PV&q tq cd11jix]I cfpconntd Eqr dHnkiji^p 

^ Jb mo*it /—'the digqaJ for the vonten la aqI qui for the lo dig tmt&, 
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beat 


before 

fiiria 

behind 

iwvK 

belly 


below 

tdiu 

big 

tahi 

bird 


black 

uliuli 

blood 

koko 

boost 

i^utkili 

boil, bubble pp 

pupu 

bone 

ivi 

bom, to be 
borne on the 

hayau, Aopo 

wind, to be 

mmau 

bowl (n.) 

*mnet£ 

box 

prr/Nx 

break 

kaki 

break into ftrnal] 

pieces 

hfikikaki 

breast 

u 

breathe 


bring 

Qiitfwii 

broom 

kutkahi 

bunch 

kui 

bum (trana,) 

ku^i 

— (intrauB^ 

tefa, 

bury 

kaiju 

butterfly 

phi 

buttocks 

nptjfi 


Calm (weather) 


oanoc 

papan 

carve 

kahi 

oemeterj^ 

'aia 

change (v.) 

I'lfJii 

chaae 

kalmlumia 

cheek 

])apf'i(iJia 

chest 

hnkafiakn 


chiJd 

iatmii'i 

clean 

clone (adv.) Jbp/{ 
cloud 

coconut (when 
no flesh 

inside} muiun’o 
— (when al¬ 
most 


tipe) 

jiiu 

— (w'ben 

ripe) 

aifta^ku 

— (when 

apropt- 

ing) 

nko 

coconut Rower 


coconut leaf 

hu^iti 

coconut leaflets lajn 

coconut meat 

m 

coconut palm 

yiu 

coconut shell 

uptif rwa'o 

coconut shuot 

(leaf) 

kilo 

cold 


come 

hnmai 

common (not 

aacredp not 

tapu) 

koj}a 

consort 

omja 

contemplate 


eonversatioii 

kokuh 

(long con- 

versation) 

kolakida 

cook 

kuhiffu 

cough 

kate 

cover tip 

piU 

crash 

pe^au 

cravrl 

kokoby 

crooked 

pio 
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ctLitom 

iiiakioJa 

cut (open} 

ha 

— (whittle) 


— (in pieces) 

ku 

Dagger 

hakn 

dance 

tue 

dawn 

*aka 

day 

aha 

defecate 

sa^ 

die 

ffiake 

dig 

*di 

dirty 

(literally^ 

sandy 

distribute 


door 

ioko^a 

downwaitis 

fho 

drill (a hole) 

meka 

drink 

UIJU 

Ear 

akalijfa 

earth (as op' 

poaed to sky) 


eat 

*01 

echo 

mja 


hua 

elbow 


empty 

pupa'll 

exchange 

kaui 

eye 

deniaka 

eyebrow 

u liiheuIu-dttHaka 

eyelash 

ku~fkauika 

eyelid 

ntii-rl^^maka 

Flat exi>anse 

fajHi 

fly tnO 

lufjo 

— (v.) 

Ulele 

face 

tnaka 


fall down 

(persons 

and 

tilings) iteiAo 

— (persons 

only) 

91^ 

fan 

ili 

far off 

fnao 

farewell 

{itohai 

fat (of animals) 

fiwjfna^a 

father 

katna^ 

fell 

hofveioki 

few 

mom 

fight [with fists) rtf AII 

— (w^ith 

weajKjns) fmtka 

llAger 

tmht-Hma 

iinisih 

oki 

fire 

tthi 

fish {n.} 

Tct 

— (v.) (with 
hook and 

line) 

makati 

fiHx] 

*ai 

foot 

kap^ae 

forehead 

tmialae 

forget 

sift 

fowl 

IJUKI 

fragrant 


friend 

9m 

front, in 

mua 

fruit 

hua 

full 

pi, iojtf 

Garden 

wio"w, rwai 

ghost 

hmnttkifu 

go (of [persons ^ 
anirnais 
and 

things) 

Acteie 
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go (of [>eison» 


only) 

D, harfo 

good 

Ivofe'a, taue 

green 

km 

guard 


giiDi (mouth) 


Hair 

lohnlu 

— (pubic only) 

huyti 

hand 

kukua-UTnay lima 

hat 

uliiheitlu 

head 

jiohulu 

hear 

fopo 

heart 


heavy 

wiaif 

hole 

Aotii 

— (if tom) 

mme 

hook 

*au 

hot (of thbga 


and 


persons) 

refei 

(of persons 


only) 

’d 

house 

hak 

Inside 

Mo 

ignorant, [ am \ 


(1 do not 

know !) 

Jokuria 

ill 

fnaliti, kiya-kofo 

image 

aiku 

island 

mohi 

itch 

amla 

Jump 

Itaiii 

Kick 

^o«t 

kdl 

kaia make 

king 

heht'ti 

know 

maki^o 

knee 

jntkiti 


Jjangnage 

kakala 

laugh 

^aka 

lasy 

maka ^ e.g. 

maka ya yae ke 
makau’^lAty 
at fishing. 

leave behind 

kill (prob. applies 
only to a place 
when ooc is 
going a 

journey) 

leg 

tw 

lick 

hakea 

light 
light m 

niatama 

weight 

mauKihua 

lightning 

fiiht 

lime 

kata-imitje 

lip 

ptipua 

little 

ooliU^i 

log 

Wau 

look at 

fmka 

buse 

*nku 

bve 

aloha 

Make 

peyapeija 

man 

mankind^ 

kayaka 

people 

katna 

many 

mat (woven on 

kamaH 

loom) 

— (woven by 
hand, of 
pandiuius 

kah, tmhuki 

leaf) 

— ‘ (woven by 
illiOd, of 
coconut 

maeya 

leaf) 

kapo'mt, *apiki 
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tdicturate 

mtmi 

pardon ! (i.e. 1 


dlOOH 

malatfUi 

did not 


mosquito 

^mu 

hear 1) 

*ia 

— Anopheles 


pass by 

hal^i 

mother 

ki^ 

path 

wtakialdj itla 

moimtain^ hill 


peel (v.) 

ohe 

mouth 

yuhi 

penis 

ali 



person 

kama 

'Sm\ (finger or 


pestlo 

ku\ 

toe) 

fnoi'if 

pit 

lua 

name 

i^m 

place (n.) 

he^ua 

nasty (taste} 

tttdlu 

place together 


navel 

rinTfi 

in upright 


neck 

ua 

position 

ha^iki 

net 

*u -peyi 

platform (seat) 

papae 

night 

po 

pole, propel a 


no 

seal 

canoe by 


nose 

CFII 

means of 

io'o 

not 

se 

presently, in 

now 

vaho-yei 

the future 

mva 



priest 

maakua, 

Ocean 

moatja 

protect 

Mox^i 

oil 

h 

puilding (taro) 

pmaea 

old 

tiiakm (pcTHona 

pull out, pull 



only) 

up, uproot 

iifiu 

ordute 

km (always in 

purify 

mahtm 


plural) 



outrigger 

oino 

Quickly 

rot^, 

outride 

holiQ 



oven 

umn 

Eaftef 

o^a 



rain {u.} 

m 

Pafldle (n, ) 

hoe 

-(V.) 

h-fmik 

-(V.) 


rainbow 

anmnibi 

painful 

fiAtip esu 

rat 

iok 

paint, smear 

red, brightly 

with colour 


coloured 

fnea 

palm (of hand) alohi-lift^ 

remain [of per 


pa^te made 


sons) 

^oho 

from dried 

— (of things) 

ka^^o 

fruit 

poi 

rt'member 

ma^kii 
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niplete 


reply 

mea*e 

retell 

Ion 

ring (n.) 

fUOji 

rwk (v.) 

ih'Jia 

— (n.) 

hahi 

root 

ki/t 

rub 


run 


Sacre<l 

lupti 

9&j| (r.) 

paei 

Baud 

*ek 

iwrape 


(vegetables) 


Hcni]>er (sbell) 

0^1 

ecrateh 


»ea water 

to-iai 

flee 

ike 

seek 

ulu 

fleinen 

n 

se^cuaL inter¬ 


course 


sexual organ (of 


perflon of 


opposite flex) 

mea 

KJiftdow 


Bhake (intrant.) m 

shark 


Bharp 

*a 

ahave 

M/Jff 

shiver 

tmnm 

flhore 

tika 

flboulder 

puj^per^-(ia 

shut 

piii 

flhattle 

ii*a 

siiertcc I 

eekvn 

sing 

huhua 

simplt* toindedr 


toad 

tu/e 


sit 


sky 


sleep 

mpe 

slimy 

laiali 

slowly 

hmniiiVi 

smoke (e.) 

pAu 

~ fv.) 

irmi [tobacco 

snake 

*fik(A [i^nlj) 

snee^ 

pisipiu 

snore 


sore (n.) 

pikp 

spear (fightmg) 

»iaJbiAi 

— (fiflliiiig) 

»Pa 

spear fish (v.) 

vaffQ 

spider 


spine 

pilah> 

flpirit of the 

dead 

aiku^ iipm 

spit 

Mamk 

spray 

pip 

Bprinkle 

saumu 

stalk (v.) 

mpki 

stand 

ku 

star 

heka 

steal 

ialao 

stink 

pulau^ mu^opilo 

stone 

haktt 

fltoo] 

kmi 

fltopper 

ppjp 

stroit ([manage 
between two 
islaods)— 
covered at 

low tide 

am 

— if coveted 
at high tide 

only 

amm 

fitTOagly (with 
meaniiig of 

quickly aUo) AamofcKi 
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m 


Bugfircane 

kdo 

trumpet (shell ; 


sun 

la 

Casis 


Runset 

ta aattilu 

Gomuta) 

pu 

swallow (v,) 

h^o 

tom 

huli 

sweep 

vffl^vele 

turtle shell 


sweet 

malie 

ornaments 

asQ^ 

swell 

pu"i 4 



swim 


Uoderstand 

ha 


W t" Wlf 

undo 

vfke 

Take 

io 

untrue ! 

Imu^tikidao^ / 

take sw^y 

auiho 

unwillingp to be 

^eh 

talk 

icakata 

urine 

mimi 

tail 

tatu 

loloa, hohoa 
kaka 

Vagina 

pa*a 



vein 

ua 

tear Up 

taomosi 

vomit 

lua 

— oompletel j 

msixe 

vulva 

miio 

testicles 

wii/a 



thatch 

tau 

Water 

vai 

thing 

heh&iH 

Tvster bottle 

ktiha 

throb 

ma^iva 

— bag to 


throw awav 

pesia 

carry 

kaihai 

thimder 

hakiili 

weep, cry out 

ka^i 

tickle 

kiki*i 

wet 


tide, coming in 

ho^ti 

white 


— high water 

pi 

white man 

leicpffi 

— ebbing 

mam 

wiod 

rmi^^i 

— low' water 

piipa'a 

“ wing 

apa'au 

to-day 

ke oAo-^ei 

witchcraft 

pa*ava 

toe 

foaka-iw. 

woman 

haki^e^ hi^ 

to-morrow 

kaiao 

wound 

ma^u^a 

tongue 

itlelo 



tooth 

^iho 

Yewm 

matpa 

top 

utUy am*€ 

year 

hekau 

tree 

ta*au 

yes 

5U 

true ! 

hama&yi 

yesterday 

he! aAo-ha 



r 
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.4 NOTE ON TFIE ^'YINO T3A0 FA 


By W, Perceval Yzvt^ 



HE vicifflJtuclrs suffered by thifl famouH archit^tural tTeatisc, 


and especially the soutces of the splendid rc-edition published 
ill 1925 were the subject of ad esTlier article in the Bulktin (VoL IV, 
Pt. Ill [1921), pp, 473-9'2). A happy chance throws new light on the 
1925 edition and allows me to add tliia note to what was said before. 
It iG the presence in England of a sbrteenth century manuBcript copy 
of a part of the Imofa ^hiJr^ If the editors of the 192^5 edition 
had had necesa to this, they would doubtlesa have turned to it for dntn 
in their efforts to reconstruct the lost Sung origbiaL At all eventa^ 
the drawings it contains are of great interest to students of Chinese 
decorative design, for reasons to be mentioned presently^ 

The fact is well known that the last remaining set of the stupendous 
Ynng-io tn iien wa'? almost entirely destroyefl when the Hnn-LLu College^ 
on the north side of the British Legation, was burnt down by the Boxers 
in 19U0. This set was the first of two trauicripts finished in 15S7. The 
three other copies probably perishetl at the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty* 

Aecording to a recent circular eent out hy the National Library 
of Peking, 286 fascicules or vpliimeas jjff, containing 542 ehmn, are 
known to have escaped destruction in 19(K) and now to be scattered 
over the worhL An appeal made by the Library for news of items not 
included in their list wiU no doubt result in more being reported. 
Several volumes in England, for instance, arc not noted in the census, 
ami of these three lielong to Mr. C, H. Brewilt'Taylor* The 
architectural fjaginent mentioned above occum in one of his volumes 
which is devoted to the category of crafts, chin tig It is cAuaii 

No. 18244 of the great eicyclopffidk, and ennaista of 18 folios con¬ 
taining parts of the thirty-fourth chapter of Ying tfAiA. 

The niaiii purpose of this note is to point out that striking differences 
exist between the oniameiital designs drawn in the Yniig-to fa fiVn 
copy a ml those in the magnilieent 1925 edition of the architectural 
treatise. Taking advantaae of ilr. Brcwutt-Taylor s kind pcrmissioijt 
1 have hail photographs made of designs for the paiutetl frieze between 
bracketed consoles. Th€?se drawings, reproduced here in Figs. I and S, 
are taken from t 4 of the Ytmg-lo fi>« copy, and alongside them 
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tliirtlft utual f«mn tb> i ^“,**'*' '^*y fvprwiucetl (About I 
TlK»d«^iA«„pS! *“ '"“• •" '•“»«' i" «t<* ^mptaviog 0 

upjwr bfiAft oaited la tKo mi ‘»o«iWKi 

Ge Dot«l i4 tbe <-an;|tw ' -* **" ** **'® 

dmim. ^ Ufsph frum ihp rplonr l■bffll 
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aiT 




Fkj, 2.—r™ciiiii of the «* them aliotm m Fi^c. L tfaai infcrptpt«d in 

the ^tioEi of ViHtf *fciA^ TM* ixlitioil inrlivk« to!inl«rp«l* prmt&d 

m iKitour. Ii ^epreMl^l[^ tho IfOinilier o< iIms upper d^^fgn In four bancK fro® 
withcKLt iuimrcllf: l«fcf gffciK i[le*peT |unk and wemrkt. Hie' floniJ p*rt 

of tl» up]Kr dsfmgn it in light and d*ri£ hStt» IUmJ greeiiL Thu border of the 
lowrr d«Higa b cQloHrud from withflut jawmidt; il^rk b^i«v midiJI# aiad dArk 
Irtil gfwfi; Whik‘ ibe floral part exhibits mil thiw ihmdE^ of bitw, Ttd Mid gjwn. 
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Fm. 3.— ‘ntOK^, like Uk (|e«igiu Ut Fig. I.rejiTMlnefscI from dnwiiiM in tb« Full? 

for ibe *aiDe deraratire {niipow. In edwman 
^ih I02A editkn, Tbe 0aiefiii«wl bkud of ibc upj#, d«ii™ i, mMEnl ifr 

iBtbrmtr " ennnter]Mn <if jm,dtbcn]«b 

^in tbo tWd W o. th, i, ^ i_ 

iDtlead of _ ^ M tn tbe 1030 uk| 1025 
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II 




Fid, ^.^Tlw ifiimrprttuljnn of iOinwn In 3. The eonVmml m 

more m^jrk^d than that tlHiiwn Fijw. 1 abd Thcragh the veredfln publiilhvd 
in Ihp I9m rdilkia pt lanv/n kAA bju hja* dp«jnitive aJpiiikJim tKmi thLip 
it. kwpa more ckjerly tP thi? spbil of Fig, 3. Tiie cold^ ichrtno of tbfr upper 
design, AP irprtTientcii in tlui cdilkm, li itimilar lo that of the upppr 
in Fig. % tlteepi that ibn Outtffmoet band of the border U printed dark blue. The 
lower design bae a leaf green eniromsd 10 the bordcT otid thr Ihroo baoda iHtbin 
it M pdtn middle and dark htqe. The floral ornament id coIotliikI realislioally^ 
the petals of the lotus being icarkit gradated to pafci pink. 
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appear id Figs, 2 and 4 the eomespondijig d^i|m 3 m repr^oted oo 
f. 6 of rAif^n 34 in the 1925 edition. The question is which of these 
two verdonB of the same motive truly represents the original Sung 
design. A point to be noted is that the photo-lithognphecl facsimile 
published in 1920 g:ivea another variant, and it is more like that of the 
I Ufig-to ta lien than that of 1925. The manuscript reproduced tn the 
1920 edition is traced to the 1145 printed edition, but it ia said to 
ha\e been copied at third hand (see my former article, pp. 474 i 
484-5), Judged by cotnparijon with known Sung relics decorated 
w^ith Aoral designs, the i iing-Jo fa lien drawings would appear to 
resoluble more cloisely the style of that period. The set of the gigantic 
encyclopedia, to which this volume belonged, should have been 
executed with due care; since it was made specbJly for the Palace at 
Piking, (rthelefis* the iLtustrations bear evidence? of porfunctori* 
iTiatment as regard the cxilour laWs, and the question la whethrV 
they are to be regarded as trustworthy copies of those in the origuial 
set of 1407. The source of the latter is not knowrn, so far as I am 
aware; but probably it was a copy of the 1145 Ying im&fa ML 
The comparison mark- here involves a bigger issue than tho 
reliability of this latest edition of the sole important treatbe on Chineso 
arehkecture which has survived. It manifests the truth that 
tra tJonal designs suffer change from time to time in accordance 
with varying factors, anti that t^opyieta, though aiming at faithful 
mutation, canaot exclude from tlicJr work infiuencea of the current 
atylc and their own personal manneiistus. 



THE OEAFfON INSCIilPTlONS 


a Transiaiion of Professor Vilheim Thowisen's 
final Banish rmnierin^ 


By E. Dksiu^n Koss 


^HE two thmouA monxixnents known the OrklK^n loseriptbns, 
eneot-ed io honour of the two Turkish princes, KhhTegin and his 
brother Bilgii Kagan, though mentioned in. Chinese histories, remained 
forgotten and ignored down to quite recent times. They stand near 
the Lake Kocho Tzuildam, to the west of the Hiver Orkhon, about 
50 miles north of the tnonasteiy of Erdentso (the site of the ancient 
city of Kara Koruni), nnd about 25 miles to the north-west of the 
niina of the capital of the Uighurs, Eara-Bal^ssnn. They are two 
great aquare monoliths, which originally reposed in two sockets. 
Both these sockets are still in their original position, but the monuments 
have been thrown doivn^ with the result that Monimient II is in four 
pieces. They contain long Turkish inscTiptioiiA in Runic charactem 
on three sidea, and on one side (the western) the inscription is in 
Chinese. The Chinese inscriptions are very beautifully cut; the Runic 
inscriptions, which are also probahly the work of the Chinese stone¬ 
cutters, are Jess elegant. It may be mentioned that the Chinese 
inscriptions differ entirely in their contents from the Turkish. 

In 1896 the late Vilhchn Thomsen, of Cojienhagen, published his 
first cleciphemicnt and translation into French * of these Runic 
inscriptions, wliich are of the greatest historical importance for the 
early history of the Turks. In 1922, in the third voltunc of his collected 
essaySp® he published an entirely new translation into Danish of 
these inscriptions, his researches in the intcrviil having thrown a great 
<leal of new light, both linguistic and historical, on the interpretation 
of these texts. 

No rendering of these famous inscriptions has hitherto apijearcd in 
English, although a full translation was published by H, H. Schneder 
in the ZDJ/f?., Neiie Folge, BiL lii, 1924. I thought it would be 
of interest to readers of our BuUrtin to knovr what were the contents 
of these remarkable nioniimcnta, erected resj>ectively in a.d. 7;12 
and 735. Professor Thomsen also published at the same time a 
new translatbu of the Tonyukuk inscription found near the other 
two, and of this I hope to publish an English version in m future 
number. 

^ iHKripiiom* VOrkAoKf £frliFui|^fQ7v, 

* Stimtni* tuL lii, Copcnlugrn, 
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Translation of Mokimests I and 11 (1) 

South side of Mmument / (/ 5) = North side of Monument II {II *V) 

isi r, the Godlike, Bcftven-ljtcd Turkish >\'ise [Biiga] Ka^, 1 
IIS i have ojounted my throne (?). Hour from the loginning to the end 
of my wotds, first and foremost Ye my younger brothers, my brother's 
and my sister’s sons (?) and my young prinoes, and then all Ye my 
kindred and my people. Ye ShadApit-begs on the right, Y'e Tarknns 
and Buynik-bega on the left, Otuss-E"Thirty {Tartars ? . . .) 
begs and peoples (»f the Tolnuc—[“' Xine ”—Ogtizea ! Ifarken well 
to these my words, give close heed to them! Towards the East, 
towards the sun s rising, towards the South, towards the mid-day, 
II N 2 towards the ^\est, towards the son’s setting, towards the Xorth, 
towards the mid-night—let all peoples within this [circle] listen to 
1 S 3 me; so far around have I disposed all the peoples. So long as the 
Turkish kngan rules in the forest of Mount Otlikiin without the 
wickedness of to-ilay the kingdom suffers no ill. To the East I have 
m e campaigns as far as the Shantung plain, and almost reached the 
* 3 sea ; to the South I have made campaigns as far as TokiwErsin (?) 

ant a most reached Tibet; to the West I have made campalgiis 
ftt. [-The Pearl River”) as far as Tfimir-kapig 

[l > ^ the Xorth I have made campaigns as far as 

the land of the Yer-Bayirku’s, To all these lands have I led [the Turks}, 
e oTest of hlouiit Otukan has no [foreign] overlord ; the forest 
11,. '"'herefrotn the kingdom is held together. 

II \ 4 1 ^ reconciled with the (Chinese 

I ^,'T ™ abundance gold, silver. 

miUet (?) and silk (!}, hai-e always used ingratiating words and have 
at thew disposa enervating riches, ^ile ensnaring them with their 

IS e them tLnavrir/to 

io Itulin, (u.J, they here not tllKeede.! 

II SS But hy leiung ranti^u^ 

.neTV«i„griehe;,m„v„,,,„,T„* jU™ 

hot ™t in the foJL 

It wieked men .nommpd «.« p.*. *" “‘ke PUin," then the 

you. Turkish folk, in this 
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wise: “ Wlien they an? far away they give ba<l gifts ; when they are 
It N 6 near they give good gift,s;' Thus did they urge them on. The foolish 
persons were taken by these words^ and went doA^Ti to their neighbour- 
howl, whereby many among you have ootne to destruction. If thou 
I S 8 then go forth to that Jand, 0 Turkish nation r thou wilt come to 
destruction ; but if^thou stay in the land of Otiikan^ atid send out 
cam vans I thou wilt never aufler any need. If thou atay on in the 
mountain forest of OtiikaJi^ thou shaft ever hold an everlasting 
kingdom, 0 Turkish nation, and thou shalt be fulWed. ^\Ticn thou 
art hungry, thou dost not remember what fullness is; but once thou 
1 s P art fuil-fed, thou hast no thought of what hunger is/' Without giving 
11 N 7 heed to the i^norda of your kagan, of him who, thanks to those of like 
mind among voUt has set you on your feet—ye have wmiderud forth 
from place to place, and ye have all there languished and suffered 
need, Thost* among you that have stayed behind there have all had 
to go on from place to place, to life or death. Under the vail of Heaven^ 
and for that it was my high calling, f became kagan. After having 

I S in become kagan 1 gathered together the whole luckless people ^ the 

poor people I have made rich, the people small in numbers 1 have 

II N 8 made a numerous one. Dr is there, perhaps, any untruth in these 

my wonls I Turkish begs and peoples, harken unto this 1 How 
thou, 0 Turkish people, hast prcseiwed the kingdom {through being 
obedient 1), 1 have here written down ; how thou hast been divided 
up, when thon wast faithless, 1 have here set forth. All that I had to 
19 U say to j-on I have VrTitten down on this roemorial stone [literally, the 
everlasting stone]. Ha^'ing obeyed this, ye Turkish peoples and begs 
now living, ye begs that up to now have been obedient to the throne^ 
could you indeed wish to be found wanting ? (2) 

1 {have had) the memorial stone (hewn ?). From the Chinese 
Emperor I have ha<i artists to come, and have set them to work. 
IS IS ily request has not been refused {?). They have sent the Chinese 
Emperor's court- painters, f have bidden them set up a sc|iaTate 
[or eitceOtng ?] hall, and inside and out I have bad them to make 
various [?) [remarkabie ?] paintings. I have had the stone hewn ; 
that which lay in niy heart to utter I have (had written . .). 
Understand to see [: to read ?] this (...?) all as hir as the suns 
and subjects of the Ten Arrows,^ I have had the memonnl stone 
IS la hewn. For those of you (?) wrho might have been withdrawing [into 

^ It h interettin^ to note tlmi ttie combinAtion imj irbieh Tbcunucti foUDwifig 
tUHUaCl urisiiMUy rrtui wl = beloved, h* nuw rvad^ u oh or ibe Tcti Att^th. 

VOI., V, PIET jv, 
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winter CAmp ?], or from barren (?) pbceA striving wards gracing* 
ground, I h»v^ had thiu fuemorial stone hewn in a barren (?) place, 
and have written this. When ye see it, then know so much : this 
atone I have (. . . He that has wT'itten this inscription is his 
sister a son (?) YoHg Tegin. 

The East Bide (/ and II E) 

(3) When the blue sky above and the dark earth below were made, 
il E 3 tben were made between them botb the sons of men. Ov^er the sons 
of fiieci set tbeiuselves [aa tillers] my forbears Butnin kag^Ji anil Ist^d 
kagan, and having set themselves [as rulers] they governed and kept 
I ES in onler the Turkish peoples' kingdoms and polity. All [the peoples 
in] the four quarters of the world were foes to t hem ; but they waged 
wars against them and uvereame ail the peoples in the four quarters of 
the W'orld* made them keep the peace and bow their head and bend their 
knee. Towards the East they nrnde them settle as far as the moutitain 
IT E 4 forest of Kadirkan, to the West as fat as Tiiniir-kapig [ : “ The Iron 
1 E 3 Gate Over so great a rli&tance: did they rule l>etween [thesej two 
[extremes], bringing order to the " blueTurks [kok Tiirk], who wem 
without lord and ivithout any tribal [organisation]. Tliey were wise 
kagansp they were stout-hearted ; also their buiTuk^s [: high ofBcialfl] 
tvere wise, were stout-hearted, floth begs and peoples were united. 

I E 4 Therefore were they able to govern so great a realm^ to bring order 

into the political body. Acjcording as their fate ivas laid down so they 
died. To viitness the funeral and take part in the mourning there 

II Es came from the Ei^t^ from thesuu^s rising, the far-off Biifcli (?)—nation ^ 

the Chinese, the Tibetans^ Apar( 13 ^ Apumm (?)j the Kirghk, the 
t-ch—[ : Three — ] Kurikans, the Otiiz—('' Thirty ”— ) Tatars, 
the Kitajs, Tatabl — so many nations came to take t>art in the 
mDurnitig and fuaeraL Such iUiistrious kagans they were. After them 
l E 5 their younger brothers became kagans, and their sons became kagans ; 

but the younger brothers were now not like their elder brothers, the 
U E 0 sons were not like their Juthers. ft w^as incapable kagans that mountcil 
the throne, it was bad kagans ; their buyrtiks were likeivisc incapable 
i E $ and they were bad. IhicauHo of want of harmoiiy between the begii and 
the people, and because of the Chinese iieople's cunning and emft and 
its intrigues^ snd because the younger and the elder brothers chose to 
take ooimsel against one another and bring discord lietween begs and 
U K 7 they brought the old reslm of the Turkish people to dissolution^ 

I E 7 and bmught destruction ou its lawful kagans. The sons of the nobles 
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became the boDdstuen of the Chinese people, their luiAullied daughters 
became its slaves. The Turkish begs gave up their Turkish tiaaies [or 
titles ?], and bearing the Chinese names [titles 1] of Chinese begs they 

I E a obeyed the Cliiiicse Elnipetor, and scri’ed him during fifty years. 

II K 8 For him they waged war in the East towards the sun’s rising, na far as 

Bokli kagan, in the West they made expeditioDs as far as Tamir- 
kapig (" The Iron Gate **); for tlie Chinese Emperor they conquered 
1 K u kingdoms and power. The whole of the common Turkish people said 
thus : ** I Lave been & nation that had its own kingdom ; where Is 
now iiiy kingdom 1 For whom do I win the kingdoms ! ” said they. 

“ I have been a people that iiad its own kagaa ; where is my kagan ? 
11 E D Which kagao is it 1 serve t ” they said, Siieaking La this vrisc they rose 
I E lo '>p against the Chinese Emperor; but as they, having risen up, hail 
not been able to put themselves in order and take proper thought, 
they once more submittetl. All these were [not onlyl not minded 
to give [us] help, but [even] said : " Let us [rather] slay the Turkish 
people and root it out”; but they went [tbeinselves] to meet 
11E 10 destruction. But. the Turks* Heaven above, nod the Turks holy 
] £ II Yer-siib dill as follow's! to the end that the Turkish people should 
not perish but that it should [again] become a people, tliey raised up 
my father Elterish kagan and my mother Klhilga katun, supijorting 
them from the heights of Heaven. My father the kagaii went forth 

I E 12 with seventeen men. When they heard the tidings that he was going 

forth outside [China], they that were in the towiia went out, and they 
that were on the mountains came down from them, and w hen they 
HE 11 gathered together they were seventy men. As Heaven gave them 
strength, my father, the kagan's army was as wolves, and their foes 
as sheep. Making matches East and M eat, he gathered people and 
I E 13 brought them together, and there came to be in all seven hundred 
men. When there had come to be seven hundred men he set the people 
in order in con soil ance with my forefathers’ institutions, the people 
that had lost it.s realms and its kagan, the people that had become 

II E 12 thralls and slaw-women, the people whose Turkish instituliona had 

I E 14 been hroken upp, and he put heart into them. He now brought order 

into the Tolish peoples and the Tanlnsh peoples, and gave them a 
^'abgu and a shad. To the south the Chinese people was our foe, to 
the North BaK kagan and the people of the Tokui [“ Nine ”] Oguz’s 
w'ens OUT foes; Kirghiz, kurikans, Otuz [ Thirty ] Tatars, Kitav'S 
IE 13 and Tatabis—they were all hostile to us; (with) all these (hadl 

II E 13 my father the kagan (to fight f). Forty-seven times he went 
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cnmiwigniDg, and fought in tw(Mity fights. By the will of KenTen we 
took from them that had a kingdom their Idiigdom, and them that 
bad a fcagan we robbed of their kagan ; he made the foes to keep the 
pence, and made them bow their liead amJ bend their knee. After 
I E Id having won so great a kingdom ami such great power he died. Instead 
^my father the kagan we raised up Bat kngan as first balbaJ. (I)’ 
bo my father’s brother the tagau took over the government. Having 
monnted the throne, my father^s brother the kagnn orgni]i. 3 ed anew 
IE 17 the Turkish people, and set it on its feet; the poor he made rich, those 
that a^re few he made many. t^Tien my futher a brother the kagan 
had mounted the throne I myself became shad over the Tardush 
people (5). Together with my father’s brother the kagan I took the 
field eastwards as far as the Green River wym:] and the Shanttiiig 
plain ; wstwanis we made campaigns as far as Timir^kapig ; as fer 
t E IS as the ^rgh ,2 land beyond Kogman we made campaigns. Altogether 
we ma^ twenty-five cami«iigns and fought thirteen times. From 

them that had a kingdom we took away their kingdom ; them that 

h»i . ,.e 

1.1 The Tiln^-* toj™ „„ rf Turk., my 

peoTc. ficcsiue of lu. foo1isIoii»B, ont bocuin He was aikd »itk 
4^rt towatds US he was shin and his huyruks uid boas were slaia. 
e t««ple of the Ten Airowa suffered eril. So that the taad governed 

^r,w ■" 'W"™* “ »• “» i» ■fJ" th' 

P^ple that was small m mimbera [? or; the Az ticoDte »1 f 1 

np" l^“thr.““” *' t*g»», m'd'gave 

ka^e wa, sfreo .„a a., ^ slave-won,en. 

1 E’l we gave them •' “"l“, and fought, hot 

sl^tfl^ ' . h«^ So fee o, the other 

dtu ™t oZ , T“ i» hh« tint, we fel d.e people 

.. f ta SZ h Z7 I i," ?' “ h, the West ZL 

themselves laid alavifs. the alave-w^eo tk Y 

the vomieer hrothper Lh l “li^vc-womcn : 

me younger brother knew nought of the elder bro+l.»re t-n i 

Bought of their father. So great was tri " ^ 

II E 10 which we had won and organized Birt T 

rEBiUBCd. But, Turkish and Ogu^ begs and 


* It VA« n tmUim &r Turlw to uL ..tx 
wefe »kin« rdpMKiUng mn vntmy to lutd L-- tte i^mh oJ % fulk-n pi 

dM balhaL ^ hi. imVun^, Eu.h ^on<!l 


were 
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peojjle, bearkpn to this t Did not Heavm above fall down^ or tho 
earth bcfow open, who could then have de&tfoyed thy kingdom and 
i E 23 thy might ? TnrkLsh peoples ! Tremble and go into thyself! It is 
thou thvBelf that has been deceitful and oeted cravenly towarda thy 
Tivise kaganp who through thy obedience had raised thee up, and 
brought thee to thy goodly realmywhSch had licen free and independent. 
Wlience came, indeed, amiourtK! men and split thee up ? \V"hence, 
indeed^ came hmco-bearing men and dragged thee away I Thou people 
from the holy Otiikaii mountain-foiest, it was thou thvaell that went 
I E ^4 forth ! SoiTie of you w^ont eaatwurda, others of you went westwarda ; 
II H 2(1 but in those lands w'hither yn went ye attained only to this^ that your 
blood flowed in streams and your bones lay like mountainB. Your 
nobles’ sons became thralls, your unaullicd daughters became slave- 
women. Through your foolishness and eow'ardice my father s brother 
i K 25 the kagan found his death. As the first one 1 hud the Kirghiz kagan 
raised to be balbal. HcaveD, wdiich, so that the name and fame of 
11 E 21 the Turkish people should not [lerish, had raised up luy father the kagan 
and my mother the katun, Heaven, whicli had given them the 
kingdom^tbis same Heaven, so that the name and fame of the 
I E 2e Turkish people should not perish ^ has now ap^winted me as kagsu^ 
1 did not become a ruler over a flourishing (?) people ; T became the 
ruler of a people which ivLthin W'os without fooil and outside w'as 
without clothing, a watched and weak j>eople. Together with my 
It E22 younger brother Xul tegin did 1 deal with this. So that the people's 
name and fame won by my father and my fa therms brother might not 
I E 27 perish, for the sake of the Turkish people, I have not slept by night, 
and bv day not found rest. Together with my younger brother Kul 
tegin^ and with the two shads I have toiled unto death. By so toiling 
I have hmught the peoples to not being as fire juid water [: disunited] 
l E 2s (After 1 had mounted the throne as kagan ?) those peoples that had 
n E 2a gi>ne forth far around came back* dying, without horses^ and without 
clothing. That I might mt the people up I (undertook) twelve 
(expeditions) with great armies, northwards against the Og^ia people, 
to the East against the Kitoy and Tutahi peoples, to the South against 
I K 29 fhe Chinese, ami 1 fought ( . times). By the w'ill of Heaven, and 
because T w aa greatly deserving and it so brought it aboutt I brought 
the dying people back to life ; for the naked people 1 found clothings 
U E 24 the poor f)cople I made rich, the scanty people 1 made numerous. 1 
have made the other, which has a^ kingdom and a kagan, to stand 
I E 30 higher. All the peoples m the four quarters of the world I have brought 
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to keeping the peace a^d makmg an end of boat ilitipa ; they all have 
obeyed me (6)* and serve me. jiUter having done so much for the 
power of the kiogdc^mt my brothe? Kiil tegin died by the decree of 
fate. At my father the kagan^s death niy brother Kill tegia was (left 
behind at the age ofj seven years. (At ten years of age ?) iny brother 
IE 31 tegin was given a man*s name [: was received among the grown 
up]p to the happinesa of my mother the katuiip who is like UrrsiyJ 
At the age of sijcteen he awompUahed as folIoiiTi for my ^at■he^^^ 
brother^ the kagan^s kingdom and power: w'e made a campaign agam^t 
Alti [“ Six ”1 Chub (?) and the Sogda and defeated them. The Chinese 
I E 32 Qng tntuk (came with an aniiy of) fif(-ty thousand and we fought). 
Kui tegin attacked at the nm with the footmen^ and took by force 
of arms the tutuk with spearmen prisoners, and brought them amieil 
to the kagan. That army we destroyed there^ When he was twenty- 
I K 33 one years old we fought with Chacha sangiln. First (he attacked 
riding on) TadLk(?) chnr^B grey (hof?je; this horse) was killed there. 
The second time he attacked^ riding on rshbara Yam tar’s grey horse: 
this horse was killed there. The third time he attacked riding on 
Y^nsilig beg'a broil'll horse Kadimlig * this horse w'as killed the re, 
Hia armour and his moon-diamond (ornament) they hit with more 
1 K 31 than 100 anowSp but not one hurt the larmour-!) plates or his head 
{• - ■ “ ■ ) their [Ibis?] attack ye all remember^ Turkish begs. 
That anny we there destroyed. Thereafter the Yer-Bayirkoa under 
Ulug- 1“great”] erkin Ijecame our foes. We hewed them up and 
1 E 3S defeated them by I^ke TiirgJ-yargun. Ulng-erkin fled with but a few 
men, MTien Khl tegin was (26) years old we made a campaign against 
the Kirghiz. Makiiig oiirsclv'es a w'ay through the anow that lay ^ 
lance s depth, we marched up over Kogmaii mountain-forest and fell 
1 E3fl on the Kirghiz people as they slept. Kiil tegin attacked at a ruii^ 
riding On Bayir-ku^s white stallion. One man he shot with an arrow, 
two men he pieiotd through, one after the other. In this attack he 
broke the leg of liayir-kiiV white stallion. The Kirghiz kagan we slew+ 
and took their realm. In the same year we marched against the 
Tiirgishea up over the Altiin mountain-forest^ and crossing over the 
I E 07 River Irt ish. The Tiirgiah folk we foil ii()on as they slept. The Tiirgish 
kagan s army came up by Bolcbu like fire and storm + and we fought. 
KOl tegirt attacked ridiag on the grey horse BashgUt The grev horse 
Bashgu On the way back from there the Tiiigish 

1 Eaa kagan s buymka took the Az fjKOplc's] tutuk a prisoner. Then W'e 

* -4 chiklren'ii d«ity. 
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slow the kagAR, and took over his kingdom^ The whole of the common 
I E 30 Tiirgjsh people submitted, This people (. . . - -). To organize 
the Sogd people We went over Yencliu-ugil^ as far as Tanur-kapig. 
Afterwards the Ttirgiah common people revolted, ami went off towards 
Kangarns. Our army Iiad neither horses nor supplies at the resting- 
1 E 40 places ; they were evil peoples (. . . . They were brave men 
that had attacked us. Li despair under such conditions we sent out 
Kill tegin with a few men to come tip with thenu They gave a great 
fight. He attacked, riding on his white horse Alpahalchi. There he 
slew and conquered the Tiirgish common people. As he withdrew 

North Side (A") 

1X1 (- .) he fought with {.) and with Koshu tutuk, and slew all his 

men. Their tents and goods he took all home without leaving anything, 
^VTien Knl tegiii w'os 27 years old, the Karluk people* which at that 
time was free and Lndependentt came to a war with us. We fought 
bv the holy spring [or mountain-top j literally *^head*T Tamag. 
1 X 2 Kul tegin was, when this battle took place, 30 ^mra old. He attacked 
at a run, riding on his white horse AI|Mhalehi. Two men he pierced 
through one after the other. The Karluks we slew and overcame. The 
Az people came to war with us. We fought hy I^ake Kara 
I N 3 Kul tegin was then 31 years old. Kiding on Ms white horse Alpshalcbi 
he Attacked at a nin. He took prisoner the elMhir of the Az people 
and annihilated there the .Az people. As the kingdom of my father^s 
brother the kagan had become rebellious and the iMmpb Ukeii a 
hatred (1) to him, we fought with the Izgil people. Eiding on hia white 
IX 4 horse Alpshalchl, Kill tegin made hk attack at the run. This horse 
fell dead there. The Izgil people was destroyed. Tlie Tokuz-Oguz 
people was my own |ieoplc. As Heaven anti Earth w^re in a turmoil 
they rose against- us. Within one year we fought five times. First 
1 X fi fought at [the towm of] Togu-halik. Kill tegin attacked at a run, 
riding on his white Azman, Six men he transfixed with his bmee, 
a seventh man he cut down b the hand-to-hand fight of the armies. 
The second time we fought with the Adiz at Kushlagak. While KuJ 
I X e tegin attadteti at a gallop, riding on his brown Az, he transfixed one 
man* nine men he hewetl down in the turmoil of the fight (1). The 
Adiz |)eople was destroyer! there. The third time we fought with the 
Oguz people at ^ 0- Kul tegin attacked, riding on the white 

.\zman, and transfixed [foes with the lanoe]. We overcame their army 
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and brought their {3eople to siibmiaaion. The fourth time wc fought 
ftt ChiiahhaRhi. The Turkish people was rebellJoua and nigh to being 
After Kul tegin had scattered (?) their army which had conic 
hr&tf ae surrounded and slew, at Tonga tegin's funeral, the alpogus 
of the Tongra of one kindred and (?) ten men. The fifth time we fought 
INS witli the fjgur at Azgauti-kadaz (?) Kiil tegin attacked riding on hh 
black-brown As. Two men he transfixed (, . .). This army was there 
slain. Alter wintering in [tlie stronghold of] ^!agn- [or Amga-] kuigan 
we set forth in the spring with an army against the Oguz ; Kiil tegin 
we sent off to bear the orders home (?). The hostile Oguz fell on the 
IXd camp, Kiil tegin trannfixed nine men among them, riding on his 
white Ogaiz [- "the motherless "], and did not yield the camp, ily 
mother the hatiin, along with my stepmothers, my aiinte, and elder 
sisters, my daughters-in-law, my prbcesseK—all of those^that were 
left alive, would have become slave-women, and those of vou that were 
I X 10 slam would have been left lying in the camp or on the road. If Ktil 
tegin had not been there, it would have been a|] over with you all. 
Kow my brother Kiil tegin is deatl. 1 have myself mourned. Jly eyes, 
though seeing, have become as blinded - my thoughte, though conscious, 
have tecome aa without oonsciousness. I have myself mourned. 

nt t e !5oai3 df mm ar«? all barn to so noon 
tunc. Thus did 1 mourn, with the tears coming from the eye, and 
filing from the heart, I have mourned ever and again deeply have 
mimmed. I thought that the two shads, my iiounger brothers and 
brothers' sons, my sons, my begs and my people would weep till their 

... 1 , funeral and motiming Udar Sangiin 

I > J- came from the Kitay and Tatabi jsxiples. From the Chinese Emperor 
came s lyt am (?) Likiing. They brought in inn measurable quantity 
precious t^ngs, gold and silver [to the value of] a tumiin [= 10,(KK»i. 
From the Tibetan kagan came a From the peoples of the Sogds, 

Persiansi?), «t*d Bukhara tribes, dwelling in the West, towards the 
I X J3 son 8 setting came JTang [ ? or Xiik ?] sangiin and Ogul toTkon. From 
. All j rrows and my son [?son-in-law or; from mv sons, the 
Ten^iws ar^] the Turgish kagau came ^lakaroch, th^ keeper of 
the seal, and (>gj^ Bilga, the keejier of the seal From the Kirghiz 
kagan came Tardush Inanchu chur. To build the hall, cam- out the 


viilue to.d>7 (- bii-jn. u. ofidal), ^ ^ ^ *“ 
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works of art [tie paintuigB ?] and the inBcribci:! stone there came tie 
Ciinese Ejnperor's Chikans anti Chang Sangun. 

On itie Foce between the North and the Ea^ Side [/ N E) 

Kul tvgin died in the year sheep"' [T^t] tie seventh [day]. 
In tie ninti montlip the 21th we held the funeral. His hall, the worts 
of art [the paintings ?] and the inflcribed stone — all we dedicated in 
the year "ape the 7th montip the 27ti [—21 August 732]* Kul 
tegin <Ued in iU 47th year, (*,***) AJI these artists were sent 
for by the toyguna (sic) and the eltabiifl. 

On the FtKe hetueen the South and the East Side (i S E] 

He that has written [ i composed] this inscription is I, Kiil 
tegm's aister^s son Yolig tegin, who have written it. Tarrying here 
for twenty days, I hare written all on this stone and these walls, 
^'e show^ always a greater care than the others (?) for }'ionr princes 
and your taygnns. Now are ye dead, [Be in ?] Hearen just as 
were then] amongst the living. 

On the Face between the Saulk md the (tW Side (/ S ir) 

The toy guns (?) that saw to (?) Kiil tegin^s gold, silvert precious 
things, belongings, and 40(1 stud-iorsee (. . .) My lord the tegin 
(.) up to Heaven The stone I, Yullig [#ic] tegin, have 

inscribed. 

Off the ITV^( Side to the Eight of the Chinese [nseripion {/ W) 

(I) Tnantchu apa'^yargan tarkan is m_v name* The (Tnr ) kiai 
begs and the Turkish (people) (2) witnessed from the enclosure the 
funeral. Because of my brother Kiil tegifi"s (merita) and because he 
bus servTcl my kingdom, I, the Turkish Bilgii kagan have taken my 
place in the middle that w^as kept for me to keep watch over niy brother 
Krd tegin. 

Notes 

(1) The gaps in the inscription are shown by ( ), with a greater 

or a smaller u uni her of dots or strokeSp of attem pts to fill in the niiaaing 
matter wnjectnrally. In between [ ) are put woixJs which are 

inserted in the tianshition for the sake of making it clearer by 
explanationa and the like. In gcncml in giv^ing Turkish words and 
names I do not usually distinguish the sounds at the back of the 
tongue from or from i; eh I use aa in English = c (tJih ); = #, 
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(2) [From bere II goffl on thus}: As far around m (my fathers 
the kagan aud my fatber^s brother the kagan after having mounted 

If N 9 the throne had ordered {and organized) the peoples in the four quartet:^ 
of the world, (just as far around) hav^e I niyBolf by the favour of 
Heaven^ after ha’iiag mounted the throne^ ordered and oTg aniz M] 
the p^ples (. . » , To the Tiirgish kagan with vtry great 

II N 10 magnificence I sent (the princess) my daughter m marriage. The 
daughter of the Tiir [pish kagan) I gave with very great magiiiti- 
cence to my son in marriage. (The princess) my younger sister 
I sent (with verv*') great niagnificeDce [to the Kirgiz ( ?) kaganj in 
marriage, (■ • ■ - the peoples in the) four (quarters of the world 
r have brought into peace), to bow (their bead) and bend their knee. 
II N H By the Messing of Heaven above, and the earth below (I have bd) 
m3 people^ whom none [befonel had seen with their eyes or heard of 
with their ears, to the (lands hung ?) forwanls, towards the up (rising) 
of the Bun, to the rights towards the middle of the dav^ backw^ardB, 
(towards) the sun s (setting, to the left towards the middle of tin' 
ujght ?), 1 have won for my Turks, my people, their (yellow gold 
^d) white silver, silk-stuff, and millet (?), riding-horsea and stallions, 
TIN IS black sables, and blue anquirtela ; 1 have brought it about that (my 

I r X13 I^ple) tan live without careR, (► * . , jSo that thou dost, not part 

thyself) from this thy kagan, from these thy begs, from (this) thy 
I N 14 [ nf) O Turkish nation, then will it be well with thee, thou shall 
Mme home again and not have any cares, (...) From the ChinoRe 
Bmi^ror I had artists (to come. My) hm not refused (f) 

Uurt artists have bc^n sent. I have made them build a separate 
, or exee ling ?) hatl and inside and outside J have (bidden them make) 
various (? excelling ?) paintings (.,,). Understand to see [: read] 

II N 13 t IS [a ] as far as the Ten Arrows' sons Hubjeets. The memorial 

^rtone(, . . ,y 

(3) {II has in front of this); I, the godlike Turkish Wise [BilgaJ 

TI E 1 Heaven, these arc my words ^ \nien my father the 

\ iNe [Bilga] {kagan had come into the rule, , , . were r^piced and 
glad) the ainstnuns k‘gs and peoples uf the Tokuz—[" nine ”] 

^ ^ [?) Now that Tiiy father the kagau is dead (1 

ni^lf m ,1. T.,ki,i 

irv-i the government of (this kingdoin) 

” ter I hail come into the povcmnient the Turkish begs 

p«*p e« Here g ftnd rejoiced, who had been in aorruvr a 4 i though 
they .nu.t die, and looked upvranU w^th qujeded (i) eye«. After 
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tnyaclf nioiintlng the throne 1 have given out so many im[)ort4Uit 
bw8 (for the peoples) in the four quarters of the ivorltl (. . . - - . - )■ 
II E 14 (4) (In the parallel place in II ia here iti8erte<I :) WTiea my father 

the kagun died, I m\< 3 etf was left behind at an age of eight years. 

(5) (Instead of the last clause II has:) (I serve<l) myself (ray 
father's brother the kagan, so long as I ?) was tegiin ; (by the will of 

II E IS Heaven) 1 at fourteen years old appointed shad over the Tardnsli 
people, 

(6) (From here II goes on as follows:) At the age of seventeen 
II E 24 I made a campaign against Tangiiit. The Tangivt [H.'ople I destroyed ; 

their voiuig men and households, their horses and belongings 1 took 
11 E 3S away from there. At 18 yeara old I made a campaign against Alti— 
[“six"] Chub (I) and the fkigds and defeated them. The Ounese 
Ong tntwk came with an army of 50,tKK); I fought at Iduk-Bash 
[“ The holy spring ” or “ mountain-top ”] and I destroyed there this 
army. At 20 years old I made a campaign against the Boshmil people 
and its Irluk-kut, since they did not send caravans [with tribute], 
(. . , , .) I made them submit again, and all together come to us. 
HE 26 At 22 r made a campaign against the Cluncse; I fought against 
Chaeha sangiin and (his army of) 80,000 men ; f destroyed hia army 
there. At 26 the Chile people together with the Kirghiz became our 
enemies; 1 made a campaign over the river Kem against Chik, I 
fought at Ofpan and beat their army. The A? people (. . . .), 
I brought them into subraiaaion to me n^itt. At 27 years I made a 
campaign against the Kirghiz. As we made ourselves a way over the 
II E 27 snow, u'hich lay to a lance's depth, I marched up over the Kogman 
mountain-forest, and fell upon the Kirghiz people as they slept. I 
fought with their kagan in the fkmga (?) mountain-forest, and I slew 
their kagan and occupied their kingdom. In the same year I nmrehed 
against the Tiirgish people up over the Altun mountain’forest and 
beyond the Irtish river, and 1 fell upon (the Tiirgish people as they 
slept). The Tiirgish kagan's army came like lire and storm ; we fought 
II E 26 at Bolchu; I slew there the kagan and his yabgn and shad,and brought 
their kingdom under my sway, Vt'hen thirty j'cara old I made an 
expedition against Beshhalik : I fought six limes (and conquered ?). 
the whole of their army 1 dir I destroy. W'but peoples are there within I 

(.) came to call (. .); thereby Beshhalik was saved, i\'heii 

II E 29 1 was 31 years old the Karlnk people became hostile to us, at the time 
when it was living in freedom and without any cares. 1 fought by the 
holy spring [or : mountain-top] Tamag, and I destroyed the Karlnk 
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II E30 


tr E 31 


11 E 32 


TIE 33 


n R3^ 


11 E35 


Jjeopk. and conquered it. (UTien 1 wfts Si! yeans old . . - the 
Karhik people gathered together (and came ?; their army conquered) 
I, and desjtrojed it. The Tokuz-Ogos'g Ti’ere my own people. Since 
Heaven and earth were in a tumult^ and sinre en^y have taken bold 
of their mind {?)^, they rose in rebelUoii, W'ithin one -year I fought 
four times. First I fought by [the town of] Togu~hft1ik ; having niiwie 
my men swim over the River Togla 1 (overcame aiid destroyed) 
their arm}\ The second time I fought at Andnrgu [? or TTrgu ?] and 
overcame {and de^rtroyed their army .... The third time) I 
fought (at Chush Bashi), The Turkish people was mutinous and near 
to being craven, but I drove away (?) their (foes^J arm>% wdiich hod 
got the advantage^ and was oonoing to break us; and many that were 
near to dying came back to life agfiln at this. There I surrouiidcd 
and hewed dowu3, at the funeral of Tonga t^gin, the Totigra [tribes] 
yilpagu s of one kindred. The fourth time I fought at Azgandi-ka^foz; 
their army I overcame and flcstmyed there^ (Their horses) and their 
belongings (1 took away there. ^Vhen I wus 24 ( ?) years old) there 
was a failure of the crops after we had wintered in [the Btronghold 
of) Muga-[or Amga-Jkurgan. In the spring 1 marched agaiiu?t the 
figures ; the first army had gone forth, the secoml army was at home. 
T^e Oguz armies came to attack us ; in the belief that w c were left 
w ithont horses and hard pressed, they came to attack us. One of their 
armies set forth to plunder our settlements^ tlie second of their armies 
came to fight. We were few and we were hard besetp the Ogtisses 
^ ^ ‘ ^ [ as Heaven) gave ua strength, I overcame and broke 

them there* By the favour of Heaven^ and hccause I myself accom- 
plishwl somewhat, { . ) the Turkish people (..,.). If 1 ha^l not 
first done so much^ the Turkish people would have perished and come 
to destruction. (Turkish) begs {and fienple). think of this, know this 1 
The Oguz people (.*.,,*.)] took tlie field ; I Laitl waste their 
abodes. The ihgaz |M?ople came united witli the Tokuz Tatars ; at 
Agn f fought two great fights t their army f destroyed^ their tribes 
1 overcame* Aftt^r having aecomplished so much (my father s brother 
the kangu(^] died). By the favour (of Heaven) {I became) myoelf 
when ^ years old (kagan . . * * . .) kugan,* who had set (them) 
on their feet again, faithlesa. Heaven alKive and the holy Yer-sub 
and (. , ) kagan s good fortune w'cre not favourably minded tow^ards 
him. The Tokuz-Oguz fH-ople left their land, and went to Chma- 
( . . . from) China they came (back) to this land. 1 wtU sot them 

* VVkwJi in bfre ftpalcrU of U tiol t.W; pf!rh«ri Uclgfl |cs^4li fp. f.) {J} 
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n 1 : 3 ^ op tbeLr feet, thought 1 th^ people (.) was faithless, 

(therefore) its natne aod fame came to ruin in the South in China ; 
in this land it became a shame (?) unto me. When I had become 

kagan, 1 (set) the Turkish people (on its feet (There) 

II E 37 I fought and ov^ercame their army. Some of tliem submitted again, 
and I)ecamc a people ; others found death. I marehed down along 
Selenga . (?) and there laid waste their aettlement#. (.*,.,) 
the Uvgurs" eltabir fled eastwards with about IQO men 
11 Eas (^ ^ The Turkish people Buffered hunger; I set them up through 
taking these horses. When I 34 years old the Ogusses fled and 
gave themselves up under China ; in wrath I took the field (. * . . 
.)- 

[The rest of the East side and its continuation on the South 
side contain such great gaps, that these parts are here left out as 
far as 113 8:] 

IIS 8 Kilg Simgiin came at the head of an array of 40,000 men ; I met 
him at the mountain Tungkur^ and defeated him and hewed dowm 
nsa 3^000 men (> . . . .)+ After my eldest son had died of slckueae^ 
I had Kug Sangiin set up as balbaL For 19 years 1 governed as shad, 
II H 10 for 19 years I waa kagan and ruled the leabi. 3] (years I >vaa tegin ?), 
For my Torka, for my people I have brought ho much good. Having * 
accomplished so mueh my father the kagan died in the year '■ dog 
IJ S U (734], the 10th moon, the 26 ; in the year ** pig 1735]| the 5th month 
the 27th, we held the funeral lasun tay-sangun 

tajne at the head of 500 men ; the}" brought Sweet-scented things 
(. .) gold and silver in quantity bej^nd reckoning ; they brought 
corpse candles (?) and set them up; they brought saudal^wood 
IIS 12 (. . , .)» A.11 these people ent their hair and slashed their ears and 
checks. They brought their good riding-hoiises, their black sables, 
their blue squirrels in quantity beyomJ reckoning, and all this tbev 
offered up. 

[The end of this part from US haa only an etiumeration of 
those who there took part in the funeral, and in the homage to 
the k^n.] 


^ lap to now it Iim been ■Iwuva tbi dnd who if rvint4cnt«J ma erpe-aMng 

[fiii^opt ID II E L-S], hm U it fuddonlTT the iiow kogjap that vLarta i pea king 
any tniuitbon. 
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THE ORKHQN IXSCRIFTIONS 


On the Face between the South and the Wat Side (// 5 tP) 

(The description concerning the Turkiah BiJga} kngan I, Yolig 
tegin, have written, (He that had all this painted and set npi the ball, 
the paintings, and the statues, is I, the kagnn’s sister's son (?), Yolig 
tegin. Tor a month and four days I have tarried here, and written 
and had painted (and had set up). 

Owr the Chinese Imcripim on the H'est Side {II fl’; p, 483} 
{is the betpiming of this translaitm) 

(Since tny lather) Bilga kagan, (who has ruled) over (the Turks, 
is dead), 1 will, when it is spring, when (Heaven's) drums (sound 1) 
as—(1), when the deer Bees on the mountain, again mown, father 
(the kf^an's) stone I have myself as kagan (. , 

(7) The month is not given ; perhaps the first month of the year. 





„ EA'INA " 

Von Davio KL*nstiisoee 


Outer vom Stamrot kommcn inehrcreiniil im Kurin vor. 
So 30, S6 : Spewet nnd weidet Ijeuer Vbh. 28,23: 
die Uirteu. Die Weide hcLsst: 79, 3L87, 4. Im Siimc von 


„ huten, boobflehten" 23, 8.70, 32: Jjjtb und die iiire 

Verpflichtung cinhnlteu, beobnehten, 57, 27 : L 4 I Icj ^, 3 - ij, 

aber (das \\'oIilgefBlbn Gottea) bene litea bia {die Christen} nicht der 
richtigen. Bcachtnng gemEss. In 3, wird denjenigen, 
verbot^n U&lj zu spr&chen, djifur Bollen Aie achaiMS auf una, 

l>eachtc una, beliiite una gebTauebenn In 4, 48 - wisflermn wirtl denen 
1 _p\M o;^j 51 der Vorwurf gi^macht, dass sie Ltlj m iiprechen [sflegtt'n; 

besser ware fi'ir aic (v, 4&b sie ntJitt mgen wiirdcii* 

Da die heid^:n v^chSedenen Worteir verwandte Bcdccitung hab^n, 
in last Bviionyniem Sinne gebmucht werden konnen, sa Ist uieht 
einzii^hen, weahalb MiihamiiLad cicn eStien Ausdruck zii verwenden 
befabl, den anileren hlngegcn, dcr ilita offenbar misskeb 7M verwenden 
verbnt. 

Die mnhamnmfbniBchen KnrankonimentAtoreii hieruber 

keinen Bcscheid zn geben. Wasi aie zur ErkMrung vorbringen, mag 
man ca auch geiatreich neniLen, bict-et keineawegis eine annebmtiare 
Beleucbtung dic«?a merkwiltdigeu Verbotca. 

Hier sei Tnanchoa ans J'abarls Taf$tr zu 2^ S8 in Band it ff- d^r 
eratrn Auagabe angefuhrt,* (Weder Zamali^n nock BaidawJ bieten 

darimch etwfls Xeuqs,) Utlj&oJl Gegcnteil, Widertspruch sein. 

Die UngLtknbigen, die Juden, die Juden und Christen sollten dea 
Propheten in bokidigendem Sinne angesprochen baben, 

daber wipd an die Glaubigeu dita ^'erbot gerichtet, »o nicht apreehen 
zu diirfen/ Oder: Die Mualime pflegten die obige Phrase den Jiiden 


^ \ NOidfkt-i^hwfcUy^ OeM'h. tf, Qtfrurn^, J» J 76 . 

* Zu 4^ 46, b^run. cr nk-h ntif $tinv Urklifuilg xu 2, 

* l^xutx, ATbA, rf* 133 , erklArt taWlilii-lk Tfmlitkin 

*ktc\ LtS j Tom Stamme JTl „ ich^hl srin "V dHim diea^ kaU^t ; », Oci|^, 
WftM .i/r>A.p 17^ 


STS 


i>AVirt kl'xstlitcek — 


itanliKusiprechen. Kutilrlicli wie liieae in besctiJiupfentler Absicht ; 
dalicr lias \orl>ot. 'fblxiTr snli em^ cIiLsa dioaD Erklzirtinjj deii 

Tat^sacheu niDhi entsprechcD kann. Es wiir^ ja ganz tmveFstaniUii^li 
anzunidittien^die Miislime hiitti^ti id dicacm Falle den Juden nncligealinitr 
j soli andcreriaeit^ jUUai-t Siinde, Irrtum aetn, SpjftH:bt also 

nicht^ sodtlem soil der Befidd AJlahs gcluutet liaben. 

lautet eidc aadere Erklumng" soil ten die Verbiindcted^ jLsaJli 
wie in dcr heidniachen Zeit atioh apater angcwendet baben. Albli 
verwehrte denselbcn dieses Wort in Beztig auf den Propbeten ^ 
gebraiiclien. Uclj soil wiederyni gar dn Zaulierwort geweaen seUi- 
Ea wurrle zu benutzen verboten, daimt- tmin mit tlem Worte keideTi 
Zauber tteibc. Endlich briagt Bclrgc aua der Truditioii. 

Mnliaoudad babe cinige Worter ala unatattbaft anzuweQdea befuoden 
und befahl andere fiir diesel ben zn beniitzen . So z,B+ solle man 
idcht fiir sagenJ In bcl j lage der Sinn 

elner lieiderseitigeii AufmerkBamkeitj Aehtung : beaehte uns, n Gott, 
wir werdeti aiich dich heachteHr Daa Yerbot entatand also, well 

Gott gegenul>er der Gcbraiich dieses Wortes ftir unsehieklieli betiachtet 
wiirde. 

Hlrschfeld^ Bnirage zur Erklfining des K&rtsn png. 6-4 vendutetp 
Sliihaimnaii babe bier wold wieder nach dem Gehor geiirteilt. Wabr- 
sclieLnIkh war das Stich wort ,,aichaiifuiiB'*oflerXJ Anfangs- 

worte eine^ SegensKpruches ana detn Aebtzehngebet i wie kame ef 
sonst. aiif LJsil f tn der Tat laiitet cine iilterr srabmebe Paraplirase 
zudiotterStelledesAcbtssobngeljetsAW-r dJeszugegebenistadsser 
der Schwierigkeit, die in der Verw^etrbslnng <Iea liegt und daas 
Muhummiiil hier eia hebraisebea Wort wiedorgegelwnliatte, durthaiiB 
nicht einziisehen, was .leun in t4ulelnswert^ liegt. so doss es 
zti erwlilinen verboten werden sollte I In Hirscbfeld, Renmrciit^ 
etc. ist dieae Ansicht niekt oiifgenominen.* 

Die oban m ktztor Stdlis von TViAtti-rangeffibiieBrkliirungMiictliode 
wokl d.e ftft»p«t’lien<lste iiL-soforn k 1:^.1 j oincu Gott gcgeniibCT 
ndentaprwhciKlou Au«lnick findet. DJe Erklarung adbst ober i»t 


its* 4^. DttTcKl 




* Byf^ndun^n i. dmi, ^md Lii^ 4.7 „ 

iit h»r nicht In Orttnang, 

^ km.!,. 

* Du, 108-fli. 133. 
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unlialtbar, dcnn in Ufi'j irteckt ilurchatia nieht was in dafu^Lbe 

hiiK-dngelegt yv\ rtl, L&l j st^l ixst invQhdfrt tlurck aus n icht die Bedcutung 
einer „ boiclcrseitigea “ Aufmerksamkeit in akdi, Der Urund dcs 
Vcrbotes Utlj Gott gcgeniiber ifu pebrauchen win! wold ein anderer 
gewesen seiii. 

Bei Juden iind Chriateii war der Hirte Hiiter und Leiter dca ihm 
aavcrtmiiten Gutes^ der Herde. Im Wojte Hirte lap dnrehaua 
koin Beipeachtnaek von Nicdrigem, ^VmcbtlSchooi. Im Gegenteil. 
Da^Hd* be vox er Konig Tsuirlep gehorte der Hirtenklasse an ; L Sam. 
?cvi, !L Aueh Moses warehodem ein Hirt gowesen ; Ex. ni, 1 ; etc. 
Als Beschiitzer dea iamelitischeii Vulkes winl soniit Gott mit 
Recht p, der Hirt Israeli in Bs. xxiii 1; Ixxx, 2 iind .sonst genantit. 
Gott ist der Hirtp seiii Volk ist soniit seine WciilOp seine Herde I 
Esceeb, ^xTLiv, 31 * Fs. Ixxiv, I ii.s, OjiherdioFMrhitte bei Mielia vii, 14: 
Weidedcin V'olkndt dein™ St4ibe, die Sebafe debes Erbes. Ps. xxriii, 
9: Und weide niid trage sie (kr.) bb in die Ewigkeit, Dasaelbe trifft 
aiich fur's Cliristenttmi xu. Es genOge bier auf ile, xi\\ 27-3S ; Job. x, 
12 ; i. Petr, 25 iind Hebr, xiii+ 2U — was nnter s\t, 1-iA» 

verstandeJi wird — binziiw^eiseri.* Die Juden baben in ikrem Gebetc, 
ilem Scgensspriich nach der Mahkeit^ den Ansdriiek „ Gott weide uns 
vei^^rbafle uns Xabrung Beide angefulirten Lesarten 

nnterscheiden Eioli nur in tier grammntiscben Fomip nath Iwideo kt 
Gott der Hirt, iler sich nm seine Hertle bekUmmert, aie verpflegt^ 
sie boschiitzt. In demselben Stnne vcrwendeii aueh die Christen diesen 
Aufldruck: Mt. ii, ^ b}t. Oil. Job. vii, 17, Hyr. 

^ S. C<>iuialJirp ,p Ttifl e«djr Jjyrijui Cired,'" in ^.VTir.+ Tit {1006), Bugge, 

Iht HtiUp^prtrTtWIn 38L auiih Giniip /ikpji Bvfh Mttmddttr 

fibenwtTct V. UdEluTHki, J^l, |S. 

* So JerOJ. JflA* Filiwti be| %Uwii£p Dif Litujyit d. Siddur (l»br), Berlm^ 

Iflio, II aiigi^rnlirE. IvtKJlWJ fftiw'ii yi fiki 1/jJ. p»TofAf5L Jtu Bcriic^t "UXTS 

TUTT. atn’t licbtii^ bd Mom aus Cbnoy ki .wjiw'm Jiitek dfr i!7 (vom 

pp Twclq^bot ^^). Na^ih ib-m Toit*- dcA b^il-ckr^ti *' Isi nicn »ni^ fra^tJU 

/ri>m fAc: («). N.Y. IWJO, 3I7 w. laulrt ric? in XomliLftlfoTiiMq 

UbM/T Hirl, imsor Xakruii^iwEHior. l>?r MydrAJ Lit. pteU^ 3t (Kndo) bmt 
ithon ilio rrwi'injrte Form 7;JR In briarfi'n AgjK- tlrr 

jiidkclKii Hi'tbiielw^ UwtH dir in Imprtmliv- (Kobortntir-) Farmen 

712^. Ibk Jrr Jrr. Ttdmud diu. « fur uiuc-bblclicb am Sonnabead 

um VorpfloflTanfl lu bet«Up branlworti^t w iU# Fr« 4 (e, wirum m*ti dobu 1-2^1 E 
in nitl^forni ‘bi'imi Tiarli^brt ii-cnriMwIrl, ulnmitip dnis# ilrr Typtid (die Formel) iJirAer 
l^rtMlLktioh wit jrbor «o lantrt, wo tni>; cr nuch tomorbiii in disKr \K^\m bribrhaJtcu 
wtfiJrt?. I>ii! npHtrren Koditikntorm ichii^ru djcfiborCigliob riflra Aic^ibncb: an 
VVoebEutiL^en null man die Kubortiitivfortiip an 8Abh(i.lrii die E’^rUiipwlrormpn 
E^bniurbrn. Zu btAObtra iaU dnfl« dioH Forme! im fj^betbiTualm drr jcmnoitiicben 
-ludrn abrrbAupt iueh4 TorkoramU 
TOjp. \\ past IV- 


^7 
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Job.xxi, 15, ] 7 SwiKf, svr, ; v, Ifim>i^ai»v,svr Vgl. Jctmingw, 

Lexie<rn to the Syr. M. 210: „Sm. Palimpa. has Apli. 

three conimisaon9.‘= In Geheten hd Christen tf 

Kill ^V2 TO TTol^QV IJQV 

Andera verhiilt sicli die Sac he bei den Arabem, ,, Dieses (ds^ 
Wdden der Ziegen und Schafe) ^ sagt Sprenger * - gilt unter Jen 
Arabem aLs dne Lochst verachtete Binwhafdgung, mit der sicli nur 
Frauen irad Sklaven befassen, Daher aagt 'Anrar, urn adne gante 
UnterwQrfigkeit nuszudrucken ; Wahrlieli ich bin deia Skbve tyjH der 
Hirt demer Hcerden. Und Bnrckherdt erzublt: tinter den Arabem 
vQm Sinai und den cgvptiseheu Scheltvyah gilt e» aU eiac fartgesetiST.' 
Regel, dass weder Manner ntwih Knahen das Vieb auf die Weid- 
tteihen ; dies bt aiissebUcssUch die BoficMftigungderimverhoiratheter 
’ c en des Lagers, weldie ca abwechselnd thun. Cuter den 
^deren Bedoamea-StAimnen weiden Skiaven und Knwhte die 
wtden. Later den Arabem des Sinai wBrde sicb dn Knabc be- 

« impt fUhlen, wenn num za ihm sagte ; Tteib das Vieh deines 
* aters auf die Weide." 

he^t ea auch bei den spateren Juden, welche sick mit Weiden 
^ohJ meht mekr befaasten, im MidriiS zu Ps, siiu, ] * : Du findest, 
dass es kein veTaehtliehems Handwork nb das des Hirtea gibt, 
er a den ganzen Tag mit seinem Stabe (in der Hand) unrl seiner 
Taselie (auJ seiner Selralter) einkergeht. Wio kommt es also, doss 
avid den Hoiligen, gelobt sei er, einen Hirten nennt i Antwort r 
and verwendet hier den von scinem Urahn (Jakob) gebrauckteii 
Aufklmck Gen, xlviii, 15. 

Der Freurdlithkci, II„„ D,. Uniymiattpre- 

wr hrokoie, veitlenke leh blgeede diesbeeOglicte Xeeliweisc eiu 
altarabischen Dichtem. Jacob in „ ScLanfara^tu<lienii" (Sitzungsber. 

? .■ hi*. Kl, Jebrg, 1915. 

gee^mritm. i«mrT AW el-ysi,V (,d. s,„„ g,, „ 

«cd cte 4»hh,rten ; Oeyer, Z„i »„ al.-j-K u. 155 i ime 

Ube„ Ung eer m Kemdee e. igg; 

ilMi,. **^'* *'■ Orr fl.b.1 i. *r 

• JIdL. U H- ■ ■ 
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Agdm 4; Limn alUirab xvi, 1*26: ^ JLl i>^ 

tf ioh bin i^^eder Kiitnel' noch Schafliirl “ . , , 

Aujj tier ambischcn Tradition seien hier ^wei im Lhan ^tamb 
Aix^ 41 erwahnt<? St4?llen zitwrt. Aos cincm hadit des 'Umar 

SilJuUJ j also der Hirt flilt ak aohcnut^ig und iinsauber. 

A\in einem J^Tt dea Dumid : Am Schlachttage be I Hunain s^prnch 
derselbe m Malik b. Anf. ^ U t/-l j iZ\, d.h. er 

verhoknte ilin, cr laei nk Viehhirte Kum Kriegfldirien imtauglicb, 
llcrl j ist ein Imperativ der III. Form yqti ^jPj^ entspricht ako 
ganz genau dem InipeTati^' des jtidkelien Tischgebctefl. SowoJit 
Jufhn wie Christ^^n liaben — wje oben m sehen kt — Gott ip ihren 
Gebeten aiif diese Weise angerufeo. Das Wort ,* weide uns wlor 
,, unser Hirtemit Bezug aaf Gott gebnmchtp konnte Muhammad 
nicht enteprecbep^ well Gott^nls „ Hirt “ bezeichnet^eine Beleidigung, 
elne Blaapbemin — niieh der Anacbauung der timber — ware, 
Mubammail wire! wohl diese Bitte zu Gott von Jaded und Chreit€n in 
arabiseher Dhersetzung (niclit hebrd gehdrt babon nod verbot 
dieselbe Gott gegeniiber zu gehranehedt v'op der Ajisicht anxgehcndj 
ea sei ujiseliieklicli so zii beten. Man darf zn Gott oicht wd.de 
UPS **■ Hugeo, wed das einer Gotteslastemng gleiche, 

Wenn bei Juden in emem altereo MidraA* siebzig Xatnen Gottes 
anfgezaUlt vrcRkn, ao fiiidet man darnnter auch der Hirt. 

In tleii hiixKlert Xamcn Gottes Wi den Miikamniadanem ^ kommt 
p-1 J nieht vor ; allerdings aucli nicht 

Diirfte man den islamiachen Biographen Mubnnimads Olauben 
scbenkeci+ welche zu erztihleii wasseos dass Muhammad sdbst-, vor 
BcidCT Bcruf^ing ziim Propbeten, elii Schafhirt gewesen war^* wie es 
noch Sprenger anninmit^* ao konnte man verinutep» dnas aucb diese 
seine fruhere Stdlung vielleicht dozu beigetragen babe das IVort 
J* w'cide nim " in Bezug atif Gott zw vemieidon. Alldd dieso Geschicht* 
wird wohh wic ma ncke ancle re, dem Mub^mmad zugeschriebene, erst 
id islamkcher Zeit erfundeo worden sem- Und zwar, um zii bew'eisepp 
„ dasft Gott nie cinen Jlapp zmn Propbeten erkoren habe^ der nicht 
die Sciiafe geweidet hattc Ebenso wird anch die Bezcichoung 

' -Skif Ha^inw Sc?licchtfr|, Zr-ik- 16!^: MidwTttck Saia (ocL BiabcrJ^ 

S, Zrllc-, 

* 4tt pag. ^ de* 

* Ihn Hii&m, 106. 

^ L U7. 

* lifU iiH^m djA.., ^pcrngiT dAS. 
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ft der Gottes ist der hii*t der mcnschea, imd ab aind seine 

wie die Ausdriicke i/'Jl = Jl J\ *^J[ = CUl * wakrscheiii- 
lich dem Christen turn entatanmen. Detiti niis ial^mischer Zeit ist — 
BQviel ich veisa — bei Judea tlAs Wort nyT*l in der Bedeiittiog eincr 
boamteten Person, wie der Targum oft dasadbc Wort mit ZTZ 
wiedergibt,* nicht vorhatiden. 

1 Tar Andw, JJw /'rr»» 2^ j Wciaineb, AcUt Or,, U. \iU 183. 

* Z$^i^ 42. VgL db obeu auji tfejai XT^. iuigefiUirt«n Stelfcn i Eree-lL 

lixiv, 23 ; Epbcft., it* 11, taiuJ die myr, tTBS. i,T, Kj. 

^ Lcfiy* T«i, iri?. *,T, 






LAHNDA AND LAHNDI 

By Sir George A. CXM., KXM,E. 

T X the Lingxii^tic Sur\^cy of India the lanj^iage !;poken in the Westcm 
^ Pan jab is called Lahnclo. Prtvioiialy it had, in India, not been 
recognized as any independent form oFsj»eech» the many local dialecta 
there spoken — Miiltani, Sinliki, HiiidkT, Jafki, and soon — being looked 
upon nietely a^ ao many dtalectsi of Ponjtibn Panjabis ttiernselvea 
had no genenil name for this group as a separate entity. When they 
wished to express that idea they emidoyed a i^eriphraais, such as 
Lahidi^-dT bolt, or “ the dialect of the West 

European scholars, however, ha<l by that time long recognized the 
fact that a general name for the whole group w^as needed , and more 
than forty 3''earH ago one of the first describeis of the language, 
Mr, TL^all, named it "the Lahinda"^ i.e. Lahnda, “dblect/"^ I am 
not especially enamoured, in_vBclf, of this name, hnt as it hail not ficcii 
challenged for some thirty years, as it was not inconsistent with 
English idiom, mid as no better name had been suggested, I employed 
it in the Bnrvey. 

Of late years some writers on Indian languages Isave substituted 
the term “ l^hndifor “ LaluidiiThis is Jiiatified by Dr, Grahame 
Bailey in the following terms ^ :~ 

'"For I-fihndi Sir George writes I^ihnda, saying that it is an 
English word. Jjihndi is just as good nn English wonl as Lahuda, 
and belter than Ijihndii, What W"e want to know is the Urdu 
or Panjabi word for the language. As a matter of fact, I have 
found that scholarly Inriians sjieakitig L-nlu or Panjabi use the 
word Ijahndi as the name of the hingiiage^ It is the natural word, 
W'hereas InJihnda w ould l>c used by those who were copying some 
Euro] lean/" 

^VLlh every respect to Dr. Gmhamc Baney's profound knowledge of 
Urdu and Fanjahi, ! would venture to |)oiiit out that it is not 1 w^ho 
write Ijdinda for ! 4 ihndi, hut that it is he who writes Lahiidi for 
I^KndiL, tJie latter W’orfl having been undisputed for over forty years. 
I am unable to look iijion Lahndi as an English worcb and if Hcholarly 
Indians sfieaking Urdu or Panjabi use the vrortl Ijihndi ” as the name 

1 t may aUil th^t in ibi^ ISSS 1 rutivalti^il iUr I'Knjih Edimtion D^pnrimFiit 
on tliii pAttiettIftr poin-t, uid ihxf rrtn.i]i nf tin? thfn iimtitutnl, wm as Abovir. 

■ Aa w€i mhmU mst " LaliiiidA " arJ " L«hniii '' ■«* oDiy locmi of upcUin^ 

thtf ume word, 

» Sw BSOS.. ¥4. ¥, p. ei7p 
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of the langiiagOp I CAO only saj that they ape displaymg ignorance of 
the nileH for tho formation of woid^ in their own tongue. If it h the 
natural word, it ih the OAtiiral word only of those who employ spurious 
hybridii and false analogies. I know that I am a foreigner eritichdng 
an Indianknowledge of his own speech, but all the same I ha^e no 
hesitation in raising this objection. 

In order to justify my remarks it is nccesflary to go to the toot of 
the matter, Bhai Maya Singh in his PanjdbT giA’es l^an 

as a Multanl (i.e. Lahnda) worcl meaning "" to descend “ to set (as 
the Run)p with a present participle I^ter on, he gives 

hhinda, the Panjabi form of latter word* as meaning " the West "* 
We therefore find that in the Fanjjib, ZoAimM or Lahindd means “ the 
(masculine) country where the sun seta ”, i.e. “ the West Lohndi 
would be the feminine of the present participle, and, in its derivative 
aeuse would mean the (feminme) country where the sun sets 
i.e. isome Western country the name of which is feminine in form. 
AoAfldo has an exact parallel in the English " Lei^nt Also a present 
participle of a borrow^ed foreign verb^ and meaning “ the caiintrv 
where the sun risea % i.e. the East The expression " the Le^^t" 
thus means b English the coiijitfies at the eastern end of the >fediter' 
rauean Sea. Similarly^ when Lahiidd indicates a tract of coimtry% the 
English idiom requires m to represent it by the Lahnda and not 
simply by “ Lahiiila 


Ah already fltatecl, Panjabi has no general word to indicate tbe groulJ 
of dialects spoken in the Ij^hiida ; but Tiadall. io the iek™t 8«tioa 
of hi* Panjabi graimnar. called it »the Lahindd dialect ", aiiJ the u« 
of LnAindti, pr /,«Aad«, to indicate the language of the ip not 

mwnsistent with English idiom, ju^t as we say a man speaks 
Somerset or » KpvoB 1 therefore include that in the English 
lanpmge, it is not wrong to borrow the foreign word IMftdS, and to 
crajiloy jt as a name for the language spoken in the Lahnda 

inie^methingcannotbesahUorLaAtirfr* Thename of the countrr 
in ahieh the language la spoken is not a feminine word. Moreover, 
white j^hpda has been borroaifd by English, and used in English 
idiuto, 1^(1 j ,9 not, and never has been, so borrowed. 

f)r Bailey says, ■■ what we want to know is the Urdu or Panjabi 
word for the language/- it is therefore necessary to asoertpm whether 


So sbo fur lahitdii. lAlft on, ’ purt»»e>. Use oboTO epejiiog will do. 


IiAHNPJt, AND LAHSDI 
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lA^hndi is a jiossible UrdG or Fanpbl wonl for the langiuige^ of the 
Lahnda. 

Id iDcln-AryaD fonoB ul speech^ laDgiiage Dames are made id 
varioua ways. These are :— 

{!) The Dame of the coDDtty in which it is si)okeD is tahcD 
withoDt alteratioD, 

(2) The Dame ol the language is formed by the additJoD oi the 
Persian Ruflix I to the Dame of the country. 

(3) The name of the language ends in t, having come down 
through Prakrit, being derived from a Sanskrit original in li’d of 
I, aii<i not being directly formed Etom the modern name of the 
oouDtrVp 

(4) The name of the language is a niodem lormatiODp derived 
directly from a newly created name of a country. 

We shall consider them in the.above order, 

(1) As SD e]cample of the name of the coiiDtry being also employed 
for the nanie of the language, there is the word Bdnffld^ which mews 
both the country of Eengah and a!s<i the Bengali language. Another 
example is UrdUj w'hich means both a camp " and also “ the language 
of A eamp These might be quoted in defence of Lahndaf but 1 do 
not press the resemblance, 

(2) The addition of the Persian sufiis i is a frequent method of 
indicBting the name of n language. Examples are Hindis Hindost^nl^ 
PanjabT, and DddbJ. Is it fjo&sible that Lahndi ” has been invented 
on the analog!'' of the alx>ve ? If so, the analog}^' is false, and the result 
is an atrocious example of hybridijcm. The Persian suffix i can be 
added only to Persian words. Jlifidf llirfdosldnf Panjab^ and Ddab 
are nil Persian words, and the addition of the suffix is natuniL But 
I^hiid^ is not Persian, or aiu^ing approaching Persian. It is gcMjd 
Indo-Aryan and cannot take a Pereian suffix. 

(3) The Xudo-An-an suffix T forming Janguage names is distinct 

from the Persian suffix just referred to. It is invariably a t&dbfmm 
suffix that has come dowm from the Sanskrit I or iid or some such 
termination, through a Prakrit i or ifl> In Sanskrit this ivas the ter¬ 
mination of a feminine adjective running i^rallel to the name of the 
countrj* in which the language was spoken. Thus in ancient Itiij- 
pOtans there was a c<}Uiitr>' called in Sanskrit From this 

was formed a Sanskrit adjective J/nfsiTriAvi- meaning'' of or belonging to 
Mulnva The femmiue was lifdlauikd ,—a word familiar to students of 
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KaHdisa. And (the feaiiniiie word bha^^ Iftnpiirngo, being iinclerstood] 
it meant the (language) of Malava From the word Mdlavu~ ib 
de!»oeiided the modem name of Malwa^ and from J/d/anJta is descended 
Malvt \ the modem name ol the language epoken there. It wUl 
be observed that ^*3Ialvi '' is in no way derived from " Milwa ”, 
The two words have developed aide by siilo and independently. This 
is true for all language-names lonued with this suffix, and, Lahndi ” 
&m no more be explained as derived from Ubnila ”, than ** Mahl ” 
can be explained as derived from " 31dlwa ”, As other examplea of 
this suffix, I quote, Sanskrit msiriid (cf* AsSka’s TQlbika-)^ modem 
the dialect of the western Pan jab ; Sanskrit modem 

Gujarat ; Sanskrit Gurjaralritd, modem Gujamri; Sanskrit JfuArJ- 
ra??mia-, modem Jlom/Aa; Sanskrit JiflAJra^rT, or 
modem MaratkJr In all these and in ail similar cases^ the tnodem 
language-name grew up independently of the country-fiame, and is not 
derived from it. 

If therefore it is desired to put a language-name such aa Jjihndl 
under thia head, we must first find a Sanskrit femmiiio adjective 
meaning ofp or belonging to the W est from which it is to be 
derived. So far as ] am aware, it would be a hopeless task to search 
for such an origin. 

(4) Tliere remainB the fourth doss of languagc'unmea, wofds 
derived in modem times from a new!}* created name of a country. 
As ncarlji all Indo-Aryan local names are tadbfmms based on nneient 
Sanskrit words, it standa to rHtnon tliat tlierc can be very few of these, 
and, so far as I know, all such are ciim|>liinentnt 3 ' or descriptive titles, 
and are attributives. A goorl example is fonn.l in the story of the 
famous Banda BaimgL W'ishmK to compliment the Sikkh.n who 
mhabited Fir^zpur and the neighbourhood, he gave them the title 
of Mtilwa Sindia Here MahcH ia an attribute, and the country 
where these Sibhhs lii-cd became known us “ The Malwii This 
attributive word had to be treated like any other adjective. When it 
was desired to invent a form to indicate tho lungiwge Bi»kcq in the 
Alalwa, the usual niDticm process was followe<) for forming an abstract 
noun Irom an adjective and. to use Dr. Gmhame Bailey’s expression, 
natural word ” was fomied without any difficulty, .hist as the 
abstract noun of aoofia is nccAm ; of bun is &i,n3i; of bhalS is hhalai, 
BO the name of the language spoken in the .Vdfira is MaUvi, 


^ tihfct I hfcTc Ui4 tkhov^ About t* t i_ it " * 

r.-. ™ ........ toinr’’ 
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Obscn'e the difference between thi^i wortl^ and the ilalvr of Raj- 
putaiia. In both the name of the eoiintry is Mabfu, but in the modern 
pair of words, when a langimge-nanie liOis to be made^ it ends in 
not in I, 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to show two facts 
(1) Thatp in the English language» it is not ineonsistent with 
English idiom to employ the word Lahnda in the meaning of the 
language spoken in the f^ihmla country^ and (2) that neither in English 
nor in Pan jab! can the word Lahitdl bo used in this Eense. Tidthout 
committing a solecism. 

There remains Dr. Grahame Bailej'^a demand for an Urdfl ot 
Panjabi Ti-ord for this language. In reply, I can only state that there 
is no such genctal word in use in either Urdu or Panjabi for the group 
of dialects that together fonn the language called Lahndu in the 
I4nguii^tic Survey. In fact, all Indians, scholarly or otherwise, have, 
up to the publication of the Linguistic Survey, looked upon these 
dialects not as forming a separate group, but as acme among the 
many dialects of Panjabi. To them, saj\ Ifilltanf, Jatkl, and 
Hindkl were as much dialects of that language, as were# say, Rat hi, 
JIalwaT or 31ujhL It was English writers who first diagnosed these 
(lialectB of the Jjaliiida as lumiing together an independent Language, 
distinct from Pan jab!, 

lf» therefore, scholarly Indiana accept the existenre of this newly 
defined language and wish to find a name for it# they must invent one 
for them lie Ives# just as names such as “ Hindi or HiiidOstani ” 
were invented by the Persian-speaking invfulers who first recogniifed 
the c^Eistenoe of grouj>s of dialects in the tiangetic pluin and cia-^ified 
these groups under vitriuus language-names. I am a foreigner, and 
I have certainly no right to iu*ur|i this right of nomenclature. All that 
I can do is to repeat that if the linguistic law^ of Lido-Aryan languages 
to be aiLhcred to, the name of the language of the l.>ahnda cannot be 
** Lahnd I ”, I may perhaps uIao suggest that if a Panjabi word com- 
plying Tvith these linguistic laws is needeil they have a model in the 
Panjabi name of the language of the Halwilp Just as# in Panjabi, 
the language of the Mulwa is called “Mrdwai”, so it will be quite 
possible to invent a word " Lahndai ” for the language of the I^ihnda^ 
But tills is only a friendly suggestion^ and il schdlarly Indians can 
suggest a better Urdu or Panjabi name that is linguistically possible, 

I shall be the first to welcome it. 
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Tff£ SlSTOnr OF THE JAPANESE PARTICLE 
By S, Yoshitake 

rpHE Japanesi!: lanj^iage contains a number of wonifl that are 
pronounced dUferently wlien standing in the attributive position. 
The following h a list of auch words, taken mainly from the lit^Tajy 
monunicnte of the eighth century a.dJ 

(1) e:iL 

dine heaven, aky : omo-hire (aky — shawl) cloud, 
ome rain : onia-giri * (min — mlat) rainy mist, 
fune ship : fmio-iie (<; *fana-id$ ship — !lepartiire) departure 
of a ship. 

ine rice-plant : iua-musiro (rice plaut—mat) a pLtlow-woid uaed 
for qualifying &iki (dense, heavy, frequent) and knhn (rivet) 
which are homonymous with siki (to spread) and kaha (akin), 
kaaa metal: kuna-§ujari (metal — chain) irons, 
kaze wind x kEtsa-iiaffli (wind—wave) waves caused by the wind, 
kowe voice* sound : kowa-bari (voice — manner) tone of voice, 
me eye X ma-tsu^ge (eye — around—hair) eyelashes. 
mnne hreaai ; munO’dii (chest — breast) breast, 
mure crowd : mura-kumo (duster-cloud) dustereti clouds, 
nohe secfUing: aoha^iro-lfl. (sieedling — material—paddy field) 
a padflv'fidd Uvsed for the cultivation of seecUings. 
sake liquor: soku-dxnki (<*i(ika-tstt^iiki liquor—contaimng— 
cup) wine-glass. 

Bage gedge : inga^tataml (sedge-mat) niat made of the sedge, 
take bamboo : toka-damii (hamboo-gein) threaded pieces of 
bamboo used for oruamentation. 
take height: hill: toka^kura (height — seat) elevated seatp 
throne. 

te hand : ta-na-gokoro (hnncl — of — hollow) hollow of the hand. 

^ [n onif-r ta tuilCy ^yiieia of rimoKribfnfe \n V4irk>ad 

iDrludinff Jnpanrflc, %hkh %tr intr^m^ed in tjn? priwnt paper^ I adopted Lhs 
followuig HymbclB : Turk.kfa d ■■ J«pAnct»e < h e in Atsrf : d = u in imi : s = rr in 
tuiirr i I « f in pnsUv * f Lucbunn) ^ bilubiAl vm^has lri««tiv« ; « 

bilabial voiced fticAtiii‘ 0 ; ^ ^ ch m Gcrinjiii icA i ia GeniMUi i f » jA 

in Ak^tp* £l « r A in di in Jar^ ^ = uvnkr Taicden plosive. 

* Til? initial toihIbsa oonsonnnt of tbr «r^nd word 
thui ^h‘ ^ -t- > -d% -k* ^ *g% unlm Ibo Void coQIkIm- b roked canAouBat, 

wbrn the Initial ocniioiiant moAiriA unvoioed. 
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titune end: tinma-gi (end—tree) brushwood, twig, 
nhe upper part; ntm-nio (upper part—akirt) upper skirt, 
ure tree-top: uro-ba (tree top-leaf) leaves on the tree-top. 
woae early rice: wosa-bo (early rice—ear) ear of csarly rice. 


( 2 ) e:o. 


(S) La 


le back of the body t (o-goM (<*io-ainkalii t * back'faciiiiK) 
rear. 

oii foot, leg: oto-be (foot^side) apace around one's feet, 
hi fire; hano-ho (fire—of—head) flame. 

Ui stone: ua-be (stone—-sidfi) ehorc (covered witli pebblea). 

m tn. 

fnnu a writmg: famata writing'boanl) > fndn 

document, bill. 

kami a god : komii'tsiidolu (god—assemblv) as.winblv of the 
gods, 

ki tree: ku-do-inono (tree—on—^thing) fruit, ko-na-ho (tree—of 
—leaf) loaf of a tree, 

ki yellow: kii-{|cme, ko-gnne (yellow—metal) gold, 
kuki stalk: knka-datii (stalk^hoot) offshoot of a atsJk. 
mi body : mn-sane (body—essence) the real self, 
ni gem: nu-hoko (gem—halberd) hall)enl adorned with gem*, 
tsuki moon; tsakn-yo (moon—night) moonlight night, moon, 
utii interior: utsa-momo (inside—thigh) inside of the thigh, 
yohi night, evening: yofn-be (night—side) lo.st night, yufu- 
dotsi-ao-nme (evening—issuing—rain) rain that pours in 
the evening (> a shower). 

Th(«o examples, though few in number, are suflicient to show that 
the chan^ are quite regular, and that the same rule applies equally 
to a «>mbmation of two words )>y means of the particle no, as, t.o 
or do, of which the two latter are possibly related to Mongol ■/«, -fS, 
•du. -da, and Turktsh-Moitgol -d^iqi, 

?io satisfactory explanation has ever bt«n offered of these phonetic 
changes which are t,m regular to accidental. The .Japanese 
philolo^s unanimously agree that the bock vocalic forms are the 
older of the two, apparently on the ground that archaisms are often 

of wiSb ^ 

«l WJUCB IQ M apparettily » contnrtlan. 
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pre5crvp<I qncliungctl in coiupoiuuL woitifl. Tliis, towever, b hardly 
true of the Japanese langoiigo, where many a word k disfigured in 
compounds through contraction and aasimiJatioiL If, therefore, the 
front vocalic forms are a later development, as they apparently are, 
we must seek some other causes tliat might: have been responsible for 
such phonetic changes^ 

To Inquire Into a problem of tliis kiiifl is no easy task, for W'e 
have as yet no accurate knowTjedpe even of the phonetic sj'stem of the 
Japanese Language of the eighth centuri* a;d. It La said that the 
moclern Japanese h (which hm three phonetic values f, x, 
goes back to p and was so pronounced twelve hundred ycaits ago. 
But there arc also many instances whbh point to the presence of 
some such soumls as/ and b (possibly also /S^ besides in that 
pericxl, A^'ith such a limited knowlwlge of the sound-syBtem of that 
remote time it is welbiiigh imp^i^ible for any one to vejitnrc a definite 
opinion aa to the phonetic changes before the eighth century 
The theory put forwnrfl bclow^ must therefore lie taken merely as a 
tentative suggestion which is subject to alteration as fresh evidence 
presents itselh 

The Japanese literature of the seventh-eighth centuries a,d, b 
characterized by the use of a strange grammatical particle i, wdiichi. 
acconlingto Motoori,^cannot be replaced by ha, ga or zo, but resembles 
rather the interjection yo. While accepting Slotoori's viciv in the 
main, Jlatsuoka “ is iuelined to connect this particle with the Korean 
nominative particle i, w'luch is said to have lieen derived from the 
demonstrative i “ this a theor>' wiiich was appirently first advanced 
by Kanazjiwa. In Sansomb historical grammar ^ it is defined as an 
oliaolete emphatic particle, which appears to have acted ns a case 
parhcle* denoting the subject 

In mv opinion the .Japanese particle i was originally the- genitive 
case of the pcrsoual pronoun of the thml person singular, closely 
relaterl to the Classical Mongol I’uu “ his, her, its and the Turkish 
possessive sufliACfl of the tliin.l person singuhir -r (fJrkbon). -iji {YaJeut}^ 
j (Chuvash), the latter three forms developed from Tlie iloiigol 

rim b.TS long since lost its original meaning, and has acquired a peculiar 

^ J/erfoon A'flriiwpa rol. v+ pp. 60 - 1 ; vol. ix, p. 

* S* MAtdaokiL, Xikm pp. 

» G, H, fli^rkal Gmmimr of JuponM*-, Oxford, IU3S, pp, 283-*. 

* O. .r. " IVbfff atongfiliBclw ptoeiOKLoa " ; HeLian^Dni, 

IDOO, p. ID, 
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force somewhat resembling the functions of .Idpanc-^ ha (isoIjitioTi} 
and 9 ^ {iiQiEiindti\eJ, but how it was oiicc used even aftirr a verb insy 
be seen in the followinji passage taken from the Altan Gcrel: Effw.S 
(his) aiHnu (life, accusative) ohara^a-^n (of saving) tutada (for the 
sake) ken (wbo}(fl .o (bdeed) Sber. itn (own) b^.e-ben (body, accusative) 
fehWtn (abancloning) liuiaqu (to be in a position, able) bolquii.i 
(nould be his) Mer venndchte es wohl, seinen elgencn Korper 
wegiuwerfeu (hin^geben), nm ihr Lcben zu erhaltcn t when- 
bot^un.i is compose.! of bdqu “ would be ” and ni, a variant of in». 

The Mongol sudiz -Ani, serves to form a futuic participle, as 
Well as an infinitive, and hence, if the Japanese particle i is relate I 
to the Mongol ».«, one can expect in Japanese also such apparentiv 
strange usage m hand (blossoms) mottu (I wait for) i (its) mu tu (ia 
the intei^al) nagekitwu komo (Oh, it makes me sigh JJ Oh, what an 
ortJeal it ia to have to wail for her so long ! (Man-yO-shQ , vii); uwoyugi 
no (of the willow) ite no (of the branches) knhaitsq (beauty) hnnikuie 
ni (in the spring breeze) midorenu 1 (not liecoming <lisarrenge<l- its) 
ma ni (m the interval) miseinn ko mo ganio (Oh, if only f could show 
it to otheia!) Ob, if only J could show the beauty of these willow 
branches to other people before it gets spoilt by the spring breeze! 

( an >5-sha, jr). This use of the particle i after a verb has been a 
mystery to the Japanese scholars of all ages. 

In the Korean bnguage of the Silla Dvimstv (57 B.c. ?-a.P. 933) 
both the nominative particle t and the genitive particle Ji (now 
pronounced j) had an additional function of isolating the preceding 
'"fords. Further, we note that in the text ^ pond) 
H: (fd to) p inyil-mn going) 14 ^ (sAthi-s of the edge) 
^nd) ^) on lit ( ^ ) 4 ,, (mo-rnor^- halting) 

going to the pond and halting on the sand of the wlge (Jiterally) ” » 

tJL.**^^** ^ ” considered by Ogura as representing a mere 

w^ra/,o» of the preceding locative particle Used as the 

• character ^ (r/) in comhinatioii with (t<re)t 

^ 15. This rewind character ^ ia used for isobtion in exactly 
e same way as nm, and is, acconling to Ogura, a contraction of the 


fle«I Sp«,ek,,Su iS3J. pp. IM 

J«29. ivi. pp^ IM. rnirwfily. toL i. Febniary, 

* ClgnrMp op. eit,* Pectin pp. 

0|;T3r»^ Op, p 1^.27^ 
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<?xpletivp Huffix -kt, plus ndn^ a partic!li? of isoktion.* Thus the 
coinpoHncl ^ states Ogiira, should be rmd Ft st^in and its forc^ 
is exactly the mche aa that of itself, the character ^ Uin^ inserted 
between the preceding? woixl and ^for mere com^ntence, just as no U 
tU stands for no ill [ye) and ^^o if ttl for tjfo lU (they}.* These 
explanations, even though they are advanccKi by tbe greatest 
authority on tlie Korean language^ are too evolve to be accepted 
readily, for every word or s^nnd in a sentence mtist bivc once bad 
some reason to be there, no matter liow obscure its original duty and 
flignidcation may have became in later times. It is more approprkte 
therefore to consifler in the present ease ako that the characters 
(ij and ^ (fi) in ^ ^ carried certain meanings at one time, but 
their primary functions were already entering oblivion In the Silk 
Dynasty. 

It IS in<lce<l very' difficult to determine wliat the original duties of 
these chameters were^ but it nevertbel^ slmplihcs our interpretation 
of these apparently useless chnraeteis, if we assume that they Imth 
represented particles that had spniiig from the genitive case of the 
personal pronoun of the third person singidar, which force they still 
retained to some extent even in the Silk DvTiasty. Tliiut if vre translate 
the character J[Jf (i) in the above example of it. ^ and refer it to 
“ the pond we can explain ijerfectly wdl the function of this 
character without altering the actual meaning of the Eentcncc. 

Similarly^ if we connect the ^ (ii) in ^ with the Mongol 
1 VfWj we can easily account for the presetite of the word ^ fis the first 
element of the corapounih For the genitive case of the personal 
pronoun, when med with an isolation particle, nmst alw^ap precede 
it, and just as we find the kolation particle hor pkeed after the genitive 
case of the personal pronoun m ^longoh so have we here in Korean 
the word ^ follow'ed by both fear and gj- performing the duties 
of the Japanese particles ha (for isoktbuJi ha (for the indication of 
tbe conditional moofl) and mp (" even Thus the combination 
^ f^p which once had the meaning for hisp her, its , . 
gratlually lost its possessive aignification and finally became 
indistinguishable from the itself. 

It h therefore not at all impossible that the nominative particle 

I (Igam, ap. cii., pp. 32i5-&. 

^ O^ra, np, pp. 430-1, 

■ Thfc ai the pifrrtan^ pnji™n Is placed immcdkatfly after the raic 

ending la Mwn^oL mjtt we fiad it in the prtMnt tnatiUKir, 
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I and the genitive particle ti in tlic Korean lanffimf^e po back to the 
same ori^n. i.e. the ijenitivc case of the peiaoiial pronoun of the third 
person singular, wlilch in couiae of tirne gave birth to two separute 
forms, one for the indication principally of the nominative and the 
other of the genitive, whibt both shared an additional duty of isolating 
the preceding wool or words. Onr tlieor^'^ is partly attested by the 

fact that the ^ («’) was also used in the sense “ one’s own ” in the 
Silla D>'rkaaty,^ 

Besides connecting thus the Japanese particle i with the Mongol inu, 
1 would even consider that it is this very purticle i which has brought 
about the phonetic changes from s. o to e ami from o. u to I, namely 

^ i *i; -u + I > -j, aa illustrated in the list of 

^oits ^i^en abo\o. [t m highJy po^ihle tlmt thp genitive casc^- of 
the personal proiioun of the third person singular (prcsiunably i, 
though we have no knowledge of its exact form) waa loosely affixwl to 
t nouns and verbs in archaic Japanese, and adth some wools it- 
was ogg utinated so firmly that it tdtiinately became part of the 

** with certain additional functions 

^mihir to those which the Mongol f«« acquiml in later times, eon^ 
turned till some time after the eighth century a.d. This explains 
why the older forma have been preserved in the attributive position. 
The same phenomenon is found in the modt-ni Mongolian language, 

where nouns have developer! Hpecuil iiominaUve forms as s 

result of the aggoltination of 

I conclusion that the Ludnuin language offers 

biJt little he p for the verification of the theory put fora-ani al»ove. 
For m the Omorosflahi (c. a.o. 115tt-16.*HI), one of the oldest Luchnaii 
bterary monuments, eontaiaing over fifteen handled poems, we find 
e same parallel forms, such as, for example,/ime and/ima* a ship ", 
trwh'Tfl, a fHetal”, This tiierely indicates two possibilities, 

IlL f r s^-p^rated from archaic Japanese with 

some of the pamJIel fo^ of eompimtively early date, f2) that the 

loan-words from ,lapanese, 
which lat^r IS more likely the ease. Btyond this it tells i« nothing. 

ki « wThe Japanese word 

svIlaKrin Luehuan, Since the Japanese 

s>l]able ki regularly corresponds to tti in Luchuan, the stem vowel of 

• A*D"H"a‘ »it., Pt»B, ^ pp 

JMl p. aw! itnsjfciifii ■aemiiRoa wosiosm. C.'IieTflpj^fpnv. 
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the word kt mui-t origmally h^ve been something different from 
IL& Ramstedt ^ hm pointed out. If our posituktion he correct, the 
word meaning “ tree ” was in archaic Japanese something lite *ku 
or *ko, from which devebped Id in Japanese and ii m Luchnan,* 
both through the absorption of the particle i. In a Kimilar nmniier 
may be e.^plained the Luchuan pi,/* (Jap. hi) “ fire 

Thus it k sufficiently clear that the Japanese particle 1 as it 
presented itself in the seventh-eighth centurba a.». is but a dwindling 
trail of a linguistic process which had long been at work^ and that 
its vestiges are found in a certain number of words still used in modem 
Japanese and Luchuan. The question as to whether this same particle 
waa ako Tusponsible for tie formation of the aubatantival form of the 
verbs requires further careful study and cannot be answered at the 
present moment. 

^ Q. RuniU^dtp A CumpuruQEi of the Altaic Lnn^^uagfiB wilh ifapaneM **; 
TA^J^ ser. n, vcl. it iS. 

■ Cf. M. AehId, Kodai m TSkyiS, 1034, pp. ILO, 131-3. 

* op. cit,, pp, J33-a. 


vcL. T. vamt it. 
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PEOFESSOE /. MAEKiVAET 
{Extract from The Tiuics) 



Htl death, in tragic circumstaiiccaH Profcasor Jdt^f Murk wart, 


^ of Berlid, on 4tli Februar)'^ ought- not to pa^a iinnotii^ix] in tlib 
coimtri"p For although hi* name ifl here unfamiliar to all but a fimall 
group of schohirt^ he occupies, and must- alwnya occupy, a place in 
the forefront of European Orientalwtfl, and it would lie dilHeult to 
name any paat or pres^ont ^holar with a wiiler range of learning or 
a more brilliant cririeal faculty, whether as philologist, historian* 
or ethnologist. He was a fine classical schobt; he could mail nearly 
every literary language of iVsia* and he Imd a profound knowledge 
of African ethnology. Tiiough his tot4i1 output of published work 
was comparatively small—amounting only to four or five books 
and a number of articles in learned journals—it may be said that 
every sentence he wrote bore the hall-mark of liis immense leamiug 
and hJa rare analytical power. 

Bom in 1864, he Ijegan liia academic career in Tubingen, where 
ho remained till l!Ki2, wrben lie was appointed curator of the 
Ethnographii'al Msifu'um and later professor in the University of 
fjcyden. In he came to Berlin a.s profesaor nf Iranian and 
Armenian pliilologj". a post which he was still holding at the lime of 
liiH death. Indeed, he liad deliveriHl a lecture on the day preceding 
this tragic event* In 1913 he published a ('atalogiie of the Benin 
Collections in the Leyden ]iluseum, a nuissive volume in large quarto 
containlug a prolegomcria exteoiling over 3G7 pages on the history 
of the trade routes and the movementH of populations in North Africa 
from the earliest times. In the course of this great work Mark wart 
found occasion to revwil almost ever>" sphere of his encyclopaedic 
learning. In his O.'f^nrop^i«*iic and f^kmulm^he Sireifzii^ (1903)* 
dealing with the ethnology, topography, and history of the ninth and 
tenth ccnturicfl, he set at rest a huodretl probtems and exploded 
as many hitherto accepted theories. But it is in the field of Tiirkology 
that he rcoderetl the most important services. The pre-Ottoinan 
history of the Turks still remains to be WTitten ; it U still shrouded 
in a mist of confusing names ; but it was Markwart who came nearest 
to making order out of the confusing mass of information coDtaiucfl 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Byzantine chronidea and the early Turkish 
inscriptions and documents. 
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Markwiart, during hia induatrioiis life, hnd nccumtilnt-ed a masa of 
notce OIL important aubjeeta which he never found time to publish ^ 
and it can onJj be hoped that theae documents will not be allowed to 
disappear with him. —Editor. 

A Lnrr of Pnopt^ssoR MARKwaftr'a Works 

Ass^iuia bei Kle^w: Phiidagmj Snpplementbaiid vit 2, 
Gottingen* 1891-3, pp. o01--658. 

(i) Die Vorlage von Diodor, ^ 1-34. 

(ii) Die cchtktesiamscho Bcatan<!theiie bei Diodor und in andern 

Fragmenten. 

(iii) Die Quellen dea Kteaias und die Art ihrer Beziutzung. 

Exkursus— 

{!) Zur Seite 507. 

(2) Die ChronoL der Inschrift von fiehiiitan. 

(3) Die grieehbchc Wiedergabe der persiachen au, vn 

und wi. 

(4) Die umpruiLgliebe Heimat tier Perscr. 

(5) Eine A^vrisch-babyloimchc Konigaliate bei 

Ja'qiibl und Maft‘udip 

[This work* the first two parte of which were written in 1SB9 and 
the third in ISfll, wna presented in February^ I893j as thesis for the 
doctorate of the University of Tubingen.] 

B&lrGge z. Ge^ithte md ip, Emn ; ZmW. slix, 10Sfi, 

pp. 628-73 

Eian. 

Paldau. 

Hyreani-Wirk', Iheren. 

Ari4. 

Tiridates u. Spandijat. 

Aitobanoa und K. Khoaran. 

Gotarzes I und Orodcs I, 

Die Liste d, eran. und am. Araakiden. 

Buzurg Ku^n-Sah. 

Der Statnmhaum d. Bflyitlcn. 

Ban. 

Die Snfiixe 6 , i, sXh 

Enclj't. -OH ^ flip, 
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Altper. franah ^ /art, 

Ncupcr. lza& =jazalii, 

Inschriftca d. H v. Susa und HRmndiin. 

FuHdaim'^nt^ imtditisch^ und jiidischtr GeifcAichie^ Ijcipzig, 1896, 
gr. 8®, 88 pp. 

Hi^tarijiche Ghmtn m den attiurktsthen In^hrifim: WZKAL 
1898, xiip pp. 157--200, 

Chronoloffu^che UniemJchangen, Leipzigi 1900^ 86 pp. (= Phita- 
loffu^, Supp,‘Band vii, pp. 637-720J: — 

B^^rossos imd die babyloDisR^hc^n K5nigi»lut4Sii. 
iiiir Chtonologie von Hjksos. 

Dio Esodiisberichto des Manet ho. 

Die XVIII und XIX Dynastie nach Manctho, 

Die ClirDELologie der Aethiopcn und Saitcn. 
Untersxichungen zur u, Erdn, i, Gottingen, 1896, 72 pp. 

Bd. 54. 489-527 j Bd. 55, 212-240) :— 

Diodors Xachrichten nber das pont. undkappad. Fi'trstenbaua, 
Das Verhlltnisa der Trogus z. Diodor, 

Die angcbllchcn ZariadrosmUn^erL und die Fitratcn v, Sopbene, 

Zur Assyruschen u. Mcdbchen KonigaUsto bci Ktedm. 

Zur Kritik des Faustos v. Byssan^. 

Hazarapet. 

Der altpersiflche Kafender* 

KrymandniH. 

Hamiwa. 

Nachirage^ 

Erdr^ohr nacA der Geographie dw Ps. Xarenar'i, Berlin, 

1901 {^6A. Wm^ m G^tingm, PliiL-HLst. KUa^j Kenc Folgt, 

Band ii, No. 2}, 558 pp. 

Erster Tell: Das ProvinjfverMichnisfl, 

Zweiter Toil; Landerbeachieibung nach Ptoletnaios, 

Exkure 

(i) Die armenlsclien Maxkgrafen. 

(ii) Z. hist. Topographic v. Kenaln imd Mukrw. 

(iii) ToiariRtan: (1) Tocharer and Ta-hia; [2) XosaristM 

unter den AVd und T^ang^ (5) Toxarktan in der 
Steucrlkbe des "Abdallah b. T^hirl (4) Ober- und 
Unter-Toiarkt^; (5) ItLaemr voa Babe t^ach Obei^ 
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Xd^^urktAD; (6) Xottal und CAyamyAH niuch d, 
Itlneraron I^tajCTfa; (7) Itinerate in TraA^adatia ; 

(8) Das Gflbiet v. Bidx sudlich v, Oxus nach Ja'qubl ; 

(9) Die fiinf kih-hSu Provinzea dcr Jikh-ci ; 
tlO) Kabul; (!1) Dafl Gebiei aonUith v. 0xu3 aacb 
Ja^qQbL 

Osteuropdvfche uwf Ostwtiafwhe M^reifzu^, l^elp^Jg, 190^1, 557 pp. 
Bolrtweia-ltil 

Die Bekehrmig tier Chazareu mm Jucleiit^m. 

Die altcRten Berichte iiber d. Magyarea. 

Der Raub/ug d. ilagyareii gegen Koubtantmopel im Jahre 9^. 
Das Itiaenir d*& Mia'ar b, Mubalhil aacti d, chineabebea 
Ilaiipt^ftadt, 

Maa'udfjt Bericht fiber die Slaweti. 

i\jialyi5C d. Berichte dea GaLhanJ uber die Nordlandcr, 

D. Reiseberieht dess Ha run b. Jabja. 

Exkurs i — 

(t) Zur BeketinLugAgeschicbte d. Cba/Aren. 

(ii) Der StamidI]Aun] d. Abdoriteufiir&teri 

(iii) Muji'udT^H Bericht Clber die Ru^n und d. Ur^spnmg dea 

Namen R5s. 

(iv) Der Ur^prung d. iberischen Bagratiden.* 

(v) Gaihant's Bericht iilier die Slawen. 


VtUer^ichun^ft z. GesckicJif^ v, Eran, ti^ LeipKigi 1905^ 358 pp. 
1=^ Phikilsffm, Bupplementl^ud k. Heft 1) :— 

Die Xamen d. Magler. 

Alexaadera Mursch v, PerBcpolis iiaeh Hemt, 

Tjapa}(w9pfzsM wap«>Tr<Ei.tffa 5 ai^ Faradiita. 

Dber cidige Hknliiseh-imnisclic Vfiikeranamen* 

,Gber einige luschr* a^is Kappadokien. 

Die ChronoL d, Kambysea a, d. LOgenkonige und d, 

Kalender, 

Zuaatze. 

ifap/iMAoyV, der UkyihiAche* Name der Maiotu: Kdeii- 
Szemie, jd, 1910, pp. 1-£S, 

Die <illbtilffaris€hen AusdfiieXe in rf, InMi^trift v. Cai^dat Ufid i'« 
der nUbulffariitehen Furitenli^e : Iw. Rum. Arrb. I net. p 
K€7}stanliHopole, xv, 1911, pp^ I-. 30 . 


WnLfT? J mlo Arnirnijm hv 

/JrxPHfM 333 0, 712-30; 1013. IW-7. 210-21. 4^5. 
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Arrntfnt^ke Streifm, (1) Hi^f^rlscbe Datoi z, ChronQldgit^ tier 
Vokulj^ejwtzf?; (2) Nac^htmg z, Eran^hr : SahaatftiiiBoknoy und zur 
Listc der Pro\nnzon v, Chor^n. thisehartlzim (F^t^rtr. d. Jlechit- 
ftrbten-Congrcgation}, Wien, 1911, pp. 291-302. 

Uber d. Aitnmi^he Alphabet in Verbijidiinff mit d, cf. A+ 

Maxt'ot: Jlandrs Amsor^a, iOll, G3C-43^ 673-83 (Cermiin) i 1912, 
41-54. 199-216 (Gtiman and ATmenifiii); 657-CG (Aimcnidii); T42-GO 
(Genoan). 

Die Binin-Eafriwhwff rfffi fiir Volterhinde in 

Lridrn, li^whriebcn iind mit suafilhi:'. Ffologomena z. Gf^h. ihj 
Handclswego imd Volkerb^^wpgungen in Kortlafrika veratWa, Leiden 
(Brill), 1913, folio, ccdxvii + 132 pp. (Veroff- d. Reichsmugeiims 
f. Volbcrk. in Leiden, u, 7). 

GmnivnVs Berichi uber Bekehruntj dtr Ifi^uren: SEE A. 
1912, i, Halbjahr, pp. 480-60(2. 

Sudarmenitfi u. die Ti^sqiidkn nach ffTieeMscAe^^ und ^nibkelien 
Grogruphen : IleindeA Ammrgn (German and Artiieiiiaii), 1913. 79-100, 
357760 , 525-35; 1914, 41-52, 106-17. 177-83 ^ 1915. 126-35; 1920, 
1 03-10 {German). 

IlerkunJ^ und Netme d. Itu^xen: BnUische 3/onfff5^Ar, 8. 76, 
Heft lOj Higa, Get. 1913, pp, 264-77. 

Shzzcti z. ge^ehicktL FdJAfritinefe v. 3fi(kksten and Sibifien: 

Zdt^chr., Jalirg. viiL 1912-20, pp. *^9 99, 

fjber daJt Volk^simn dcr Kmmnen^ Osttiirkm'hc Piaiccfcstndicn: 
Abh. Ge^U. d. Wkeemek, zu Gbtiv^geUj N,F., Band iciii, No. 1, Berlin^ 
191+ pp. 2r5^238.^ 


§ L Uxeii u, Kamanen. 
g 2, Komanen n. Qun. 

§ 3. Konianen u. Qypeaq. 
I 4. Tatar lu But^kat. 


§ 5. Tatar u. Kimak, 

§ 6 . Kimak u. Qypeak. 

§ 7. Qypeaq u. KomaneJi. 

§8. Qangly, Kimik 11 . Qj-pcTaq. 


Anhang:— 

{1) Kritik d. biahmgen Erklarung^versuche d. Hamen 
Falben ” u, Komanen 

( 2 ) GbcT die Herkimft d. Oaroanen. 

( 3 ) [Der Zng. d. Ghj^toi nach Westen.] 


* Sw twe impart&nt ruviewi ot thi* work ■ R PefliMp A ppopojt dts Cuwmi [J.A*. 
aw.-jiiin* pp. *nd Bartiaolii, I’mcf 0 

1021, 7, pp« l3W-58f. 
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(4) Die Betkuhing d. bistorischen Topographie f. d. Text- 
kritik des Schuh-nBma. 

Xathtrag. [D. Cbronoliigie d. Qara-QytaL] 

uj;ii OftOOT]^ Das Reich Zabid mmt der Go^i JSuw : Fest^hrifi 

/ E. Sachau^ Berlin^ 1915^ pp. 

j^nphcrqFt mid Ti[pafifikcrta ; Hfmdes Amsorya^^ iSlti, pp. 6ft-13o. 
pp. 68-135. 

DiV EfHMelttiiiff and die WiedtrbersfeUnny drr ar^nentschen Natwn, 

Fotfidam, 1919.^ 

Was bedatki der Natne Kanimm ? l Morffenlmid, Ko. It 
1922, pp. 3-8. 

Ein arahi^her Bcrkfd ubtrr d, afkiiscJicji (wffliftWrAeJi) Dlnder 
d. 10 Jahrhumleri: Unytw^ Jahrbikher, Berlin^ Heft 3-4, 
December, 1924, pp. 261—334.* 

iVp. Ftelfa^ * Fe^fyabc J. Szinnycii Unffar. Rildiafhck^ 

No. 13. Berlin, 1927, pp. fiT-BO. 

Lc bmeau det Amniniens: Rente deg tktales timinieHnes, 
Paris, 1928, tome viii^ fflac. 9t pp, 2ltM5. 

Works annourtced hut not yet publiahefl:— 

Oegchichle w\d hisiorisehe Eikna^raphk deg Daghestan (ch Erdn^ahr^ 
p. 95, QOte l)p 

Wehrdt und Arang (cf. Vber d. Volketum d. Kmtmiien, p. 38, note 6)— 
of thU work 160 pages have lieen printed by Bril] (I^ydcn). 

AD1>ESD.\. 

Dir Chranala^ atitM rJtiArAm Injirk rl/lf k, 1S08. Svo, 112 pp> EjtkiiOf 1 % 

Rogawan: 2. D. UvlgAT, Anhafijc; [Kftk-tfirklMti]. 

Miistrt i. Ai>fbr. Tff|»jrfio/iAie g, f/r^l^ithU ™ A'eruXnm^. Jkft TtLcwrar voO 
Art«x*tA nfcrli Afidutkft Auf d. ritmuetifrn WritkMrtci, NandtJi Amxiryn^ Xo, I If 
pp. 82S^. 

Xil/lirr- undipmek^M-h^Miirhi AKdekicm^ JE;iAriEhil/A<rr JX/], April, 102^1. 

pp. ftft-HM. 

ike- m\Bo h lilt n| tight artlclH hy ProfouKir ^t^rkirwl m II^»nde* Amsifrpn^ 1927. 
p. and ktfl to Ami*drm. Knivf on iwe nrlk'lrv an MjiyyuJkrifiln.'"' 

JRAS. 1B90. pp, nO-fl. And HicirMd^ " Am Tnw vfvn Askin,*' Brtlin, iOSO, pp, 

155. Atid iiSO. 

Thp forvfiodng h only m prorbiricHuL li»i of Mnricfmrt'i vmrk. ^ 

A tokm of high AdmimKoD oE the depArt^d icboWtf ^didav 1 ha|H< to re-pdit ii 
mm in A more igininplrte form. 

Y. Mlvor,'ikv. 

^ Abridged trAnalmtiDn by 5lArtP BumiAdjiAn, X^'crfipiiw cl Eo ncoiijfifidiicrA dt ta 
mtUmia apWa^hwc, PAriA, ISI®, 8^, 2e pp. 

■ Bcgiiming with Uu4 pnblicmtjiEra Pr^MAor MArqumit ^hAnged tb« orlho^gEmphy 
dI bith tHkme to i^lArkiwLrt. ^ 
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Had! I. FalakI-i-ShihwaxT : E\r lif& and works, 

pp. 96. 19^29. II. FAL.^KTH SHTRWANi, DTw^ pp. SS. 19^, 

London ; Royal Asiatic Soci<?ty. 

Kalaki, who lived in the beginning of the sixth/twelfth century, 
nml was one of the court-poets of the Shlrwan-ShiiL MinucbihrlL has 
been very little kTiovru until now'. In E. G. Browne's Literary Ilistary 
of Petjfio IiLs name is giveii passing mention In only tw'o pliieea. 

Since we do riot yet possscsis a criticaJ edition even of such a great 
poet os Kiiamip some objection certainly niight be mised to an edition 
of FalakJ. if priority of treatment were to be accorded on the basis of 
relative merit. But after all the editored taste and convenienco minst 
be rcspcetetl. 

A moJiit pniisewonli^' thoroughness of method chameterizes 
Pr. H. H/s work. To t|iiote an example : Dawbtshah in his TttdhkinU 
al-shu'ard aseribes to FalakJ a verse in praise of Slas^fld-i Sa*d-i Salman. 
Dr. H. II. hfl^i rightly simpcctcd Dawlatj^hali's statement i "It was 
necessary therefore to examine without distinction ihp w^orks of all 
[ !! V, At.] Persian poets oontemponiry with, or posterior to» Afas'iid 
and anterior to, Dawlat^iali. And so event imlly [! ! V, AL] Daw- 
lat^huh^s couplet w'us found in Dfwaa-i Adib-i »^bir " (p. 62). One can 
ittuigine the amount of work done in order to elucidate a detail after 
all, of secondary importance for the theme chosen. To discover a score 
of additional verses of FalakJ Df+ H. H. has lookcfl through all the 
illustrative quotations of four big Persian dictionaries (p. 75). Tliis 
thorouglmess accounts perhaps for the author's pre<lilection for 
chronological researches, (In pp. 46-^52 one finds long calendar 
tables calculated on the basis of Scliram's KokndarioffTajihiscite und 
CkroHoloffu^the Tafeln, f^eipzig, I DOS, according to two enw, that of 
YasMlagird and that of Jalal ahdin. No stone has lieen left unturned 
to arrive at the eoncliision that ** though the dates of FalakJ^a birth 
.and death cwiinot be determined with accuracy, it is obvious that they 
must besought in the neighbourhood of the years 501 a.h. and 540 a.r. 
respectively (p. 52). 

No side issue baa been left without coii8i<leration. The author has 
dLsentanglefl the question of three different poets of the Tiom de phme 
PalakT fpp. 41-3) and of two homonymous "Jmadis {p. 96) ; he has 
elucidated M»is*udd Sa'dd Salmun^a authoiship of a prison-poem 
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wrongly liscribwl to Fstakl (pp. 88-9^2}: he has jsliown the inesactitiide 
of the general iis.?nmptioQ that was killed In a.I f. 542 by a 

stray shot (rozn ^ultan Sanjar^s bow (p. 95}^^ well as E. G, Browne 
misUke in attribtiting to Imaml a verse of Qatran (p. 93)^ These 
statements thongli only by-prcMincts of Dr. II, H/s research are 
chameteristic of liLi vast readings and of his serious and intent desire 
to arrive at scicatifie truth. 

II the final results obtomr^l with regaril to Falakl are sotnea'hat 
vague it is in the fiint place the fault of our flotifees. The poet Uvetl 
in the first half of the tw'clfth century (a.i>. lllf!i“l 145)^ whereas 
the copies of his awks date from the end of the sixteenth and of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, i.e. they were written some 
■J50 years after his rleath. Only seveiity-tw^o couplets have come down 
to ns from the year 741/1340. Different sources differently put 
Falakia literary heritage at 7,000, SsOfJO and 10,0(J0 fMjj>s, hut only less 
than twelve hundred of them have lieen preservcfl in the existing 
sources. Can one tru$t the taste of the selectors who may have 
omitted the more personal part of the poet^a work ? 

That Falaki enjoyetl a eonsiderabk reputation is shown by the 
facts discovered by Dr. H. H. : Salmiind Suwaji (fourteenth century 
AJi.) tacitly imitated one of hi» odes (p. 65) and ^Ismat (beginuinfi 
of the fourteenth centun' a.d.) spoke of him In terms of undkgtibe*! 
admiration. Of hia contemporaries (twelfth century A-W-) ZahTr 
al-diii Shufurwa mimtioiis him in an ode by the aide of such great 
masters as 'Unsurl and AnwarL rcapectful to FuiakT in his famous 
countlyman KbnrjiiiT.^ In his elegy on Falnki^s death he praises his 
'' proficiency in ten aeienecs ** but in his usual quaint way calls him 
** a sneesse of my lawful magic (i.e. poetrv) ", Dr. H- 11- gives no 
explanation of thk strange expression which, as my friend llnhanunad 
khan Qascvltii tells mo, hints at a popular iraflition about the creation 
of the cat out of the ljon*a sneeze in the moment w hen the mice made 
a hole in Xouh’s ark. 

Khaqaiil w^aa certainly dllHcult to plefise and we nei^d not follow 
him, but it k a pity that the question of Falnkfs poetical value has" 
not been dealt with at all by the editor whose work ih gencml contains 
no fflsthetic appreciations, except that a jnu^nzad is called ** graceful ” 
(p. 42) and that on pp, 86 and 88 one finds a mentioii of Falaki*8 and 

* TIh- Iml hlrt<Tiri*d 'AbblLi Quli khin BSU iji him if mm, 

Kin*™ trftXMibtuwi ^ited m Jtukti, p, iw. Ihni KhflijSnFj Uibrr ww n 

jomtr Etdeo Ibfl rUlfe^ Haliumlu, ikm- 
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Sa'd-i Salmuti^s respective styles ” without nny dcscriptioR of thdr 
choT^ctcristica. 

The state of our methods with regard to the Oriental literatures 
eamiot «rtainly be compaml to those whifi:h prevail in the fields of 
CliLssical and Western studies, and critical editiojifl of the texts are 
necessaiy first of all. But nevertheless it must not lie for^otteu that 
the poets are first of all Poefa, and their works not merely collections 
of autobiographic hints and disguised ehronogrnms. 

The most obvious method of interpreting a poet‘ largely used by 
all the literary historians from TTammer to K. G. Browne and 
R..A. Nicholson—is to give in translation a Tcprcscntative selection of 
his works. X complete translation with commentary ol half a doisen 
of FalakPs odes would have rendered him more familiar evea to those 
atiulents wbo can read him in the origioaL 

But beyond that, there mmains the important outwanl 

study of a poet^fl style, of his rhymeSj similes and vocabnlnry. 
Profeasor Ndldeke^s analysis of Firdausf and Dr, H. Ritter’s recent 
essay on the pictumi language {** Bildciaprache of Ni/omi show the 
manner in which such investigations mnst he conducted. The editor 
of Falaki gives a list of fifty technical and liric.'onunon words ”, 
but they do not exhaust the lexical material soattemd in the footnotes. 
Even a general list of words used in h alaki s not very extensive 
productions would Isc w'dlcomc. It would enable us to form a |udgmcnt 
on the Pemian of the early twelfth century, and ita differences from the 
Persian of the later epoch. In this respect the study of the tliree 
pre-Mongolian groups of poets {those of Transcaspia, Isfahan and 
Transieancasia, Aioitbaijan jncludc<1) would be extremely interesting. 

The follow'ing are remarks on the fragmentary texts and 

tiona found in the English part of Dr. H. IP s work. P* 10 

read <Ul ; p. 21 read F. 23 flu&i is not "girdle’^ but 

a cuirass "; dar shiid ** disappeared it would seem necessary 
to explain the pun on bdql eternal ” and dar baql iurrfan to omit^ 
to spurn see Muhammiid khan Qazwuii. m the Preface of the Part II 
of Juwaini s History. P. read Rapms fjosim-yf is against 
the motre), F. 39 “ He made the green one red Why not sknply ; 
“ He let flow a sea of blood ” ? The Russians and the Khajare 
flee because the Sea of the Khaxars (dof (iflAr-i AA^iiUf has felt the 
benefit of his Iiand full of pearls (hmh&r omUAjfa-find .0 Tlds inter¬ 
pretation is entirely bused on Khanykov^ Md. As., Ill, p. 132. I should 
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suggest because on the Sea of KIia^Tfi , , , they were coofoundcri 
like irregular hordes ”, P, 54 , ” From the stable of the akv no horse 
comes forth, the circle of whose shoes is devoid of (or, not impressed by) 
the circle of my mouth is very* obscure. P^ 56 , The love and 

hatred ia bused on his pleasure fln<l displeasure, just as the J of 


is based on La ” needs an explanation. P, 59 correct ^ ywA^T- 

P. 6S^ I sh4i1l surpass fire road I shall surpass athJr meant both 
as Ka^hnirski: ** atmosphere ethirce,” (it is true that Arabic 

dictionaries explain this clement as lire and as Athird Akhstkati 
cf. p, 6'l, P, 68^ ‘Aiyar discriminfltiQn ”, rather thao ” aptitude 
{for poetry) P, 88, comet 6^-Afirdr. P. Whose service has 
increasctl iny status * better devotion to whom has increased 
P. 94 khatd shud murd, strike out the dhy. 

To his cljupters on Fnlakl and hia Diwan the editor has prefijccil 
some general data on the reign of the kbgs of Shirwan, eapecially of 
hanburx I (died after a.h. 407)j Miniicliihr H {cirai a.h. 
and jVkhsstan I {circa a.h, 544 — 93 ),. This contribution to the history 
of Shirwan^ coming from an Indian scholar, will be particularly 
gratifying to all those interested ui the deatinies of Transcaucasia. 

The accuracy with which the author alw^aya proceeds lias permitted 
him to throw new light on some dark details of the history of that 
kingdom and to complete the results of the iiivcstigation of Russian 
scholars, such aa Pom, Khanykov, Salemaun, Pakhomov and Barthold. 

Such am the items on the SliirwanHhnh^a titles (pp. 10 and 2 T-^) ; 
a very jilu siinuise on Akhsuntbul = Aq-suiujur, amir of Maragha 
(p. 18 , ct my article MdmjJm in the Enc. o/hldm) t the date of Akh’ 
Mtau s death between 593-600 (p. 33 ) ; the origin of the queen 
Ismat al-dawla (p, 34 ) ; the prtmf that Khaqatirs verse on the 
emliellishaieiit of Shamaklu refers to Akbsatan and not to Qi^d 
Arslan (p. 37 ), 


A little sketeh-map, an well as a genealogical table of the contem¬ 
porary kings of the neighlxjuring Georgia, would be of great ser\dce 
to the rcadeia. One regrots thiit the introcluctoi*}' pages ( 1 - 3 ) on the 
^ngdom of Shirwin arc too brief, Bhlrwnn, whioli kept ita Bemi- 
independence since the Susiiniari times tiU 1588 nnd then for a little 
^ ile after the death of ^atiir-Shah, has fieeti a considerable factor 


UU) ot the ruirae ef tke inrctector of KhliilSBT 

■» be Mwinchilir > IteniK-Kir or a«iae)»e, 

BiklkhiDoT truuerijulian hy the lorai bistarian 
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in the preservation of the old Ininian tradition in the Caueasua ^ and 
in the formation of the genemL characteristics of the present day 
mhabitazits of the republic of Aaarhaijan. For a historJcd perspective 
students will have to look in Professor Barthold’s articles in the 
Ehc. of hldm (Dcrbcnd, SliTman, SfurwanshiJi)** 

The following arc remarks on some local matters where occasional 
slips were inevitable. 

P, Abkhaz has been translated Georgia. For a long time Georgian 
independence was held up by the west Georgian, so-called “ Abkha- 
iZAD. ” dynasty. Abkhaz = Georgia is pmctically coiiiprchensible 
but at Khaqanl’s time Abkhas; could mean only western Georgiap as 
the energetic kings of Tidis were first of aJJ kings of eastern Georgia 
(K^art^Ii). 

P. Sj with regard to the revenue of Shfrw'an ace Nuzhui 
ed. IjO Strange p pp. 92-93 : m the days of the khans of Shlrwaa 
they amounted to 1 million dinars of the money of our time 

Jalal al-diD Manhubirti—it would be better to keep to the form 
Mankhumir found in the manuscripts^ see ^luhammsd Khan Qazvini’s 
i/uifoifflj IIj p. 284:, note ** I)abt~i 3fangburfil *\ 

P* S, Qabala^ i.e. Ptolemy^s ^fajSdAa in Allmnia (=- Arriin) vras 
certainly situateil to the w^est of *ShTrwin on the Tnriyan river {see 
Enc. of luMnt : Shekk!) and not near Darbancl. 

P, 15s Minuchihr^saons w'ere five in numlier. What are the reasons 
for identifying Afridun with Dhukhrat al-dln, which reduces their 
number to four ? 

P, I7j “ Georgian and Armenian Chronicles/^ By the Armenian 
Chronicle is meant here onl}'' the Armenian tninslution of the Georgian 
ChroniLde. 

P. 21, The story about King Dijnjt.ri t of Geoegia having carried 
away the famous gates (sic/) of Derbcnd ** is false. The iron door, 
still kept at the monastery of Gekth in western Georgia, bears the 
date of 455 (ll)r>3) and the name of the Shaddhdid Shawir b, Fadb cf. 
Fraerhn, ErlAorunff dcr Arab. Imrhrlfi. rfes Eumim Thorfuffds lu 
Gaktthi, M^m. Acad, des Sciences de St. P^terabourg, Sciences Morales, 

^ Wil^i to V. in Diwan^ wKere pAUltl call* tht dynafliy 

it mw.^ be rettiem bpred thiit & Little iown voulh ol ShpkkI beuu 

tbp limnie of 

^ In Rimiflu see I^khoin&v'ii la^elul Shoil n/ 

B*lin, (tililLjKed by J>^ HbaIJ md Bu^Lbold'iH MrMo prita$pii§iikk 

The fiLsce in the Hcwleni kistory oL th« province# lying It4tnd the Gupuui 
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iii, l&ES, pp. 531-46. The door was certaifilj carried away from Qanja 
and not from Derbend. BrtKiSet, flisL de ta 1, i, p, 369, 

explains it in a long note. Cf, aUo Sir E. D. Rosa, hlmmm, 11. ii, 1925, 

p. 218. 

P- 21. It is kardly possible to speak of the conquest of the " Idnp- 
dom ” of Ajxan by Slinucbihr TL Kingdom presupposes kings ^ but 
the Ganja branch of the BhndilMida disappeared before Its kst 
representative, Fadlun, deposed by ilalik Bbah, was appointe^i 
governor of Astarabad, then cnino back to his domkiions as a mere 
viu^l of the SeljufeSj then was turned out again and flnisbed hb days 
in Baghdad in 484 (a.D, 1091-2). Khaqinfs fath-i *4rrdii ma}' nJcan 
an oeeupation o( sotne parts of the country south of the Kur after the 
disappearance of Sultan Muhamma/l (498-511) whose particular fief 
was Armn. {On the troiiblcaame state of this province even in 
SuRan Muhammad a times many details arc found in the uiiic|ue 
MS. of the JJibl. Aai., Fonds arabe 4433.] 

P, 26. The reading Akiisatan was already propoHe<i by JustXi 
Iran, ^ammbuck, p. 12, but according to Bom local rnlrzm^ pronun¬ 
ciation is Akhsitaii. The GeorgiaLU and Armenian form of the name 
Agliaarthan (Alsarthan) is still puzzling. Chivijo, ed. SieznevsksH 
p. 135, nientions a Moslem ruler of ArKinjan of the name of ZnratUH 
(= Sara tan). 

P. 3i* At the time of the Kasranid dynasty of Shirwanshahs it 
is banUy accurate to Hpt?iik of Kha?jira properh flo-called. Thev had 
dbappeare.1 macli earlier. Pakhomov, op, cit. p. 16. thiaka, the old 
name Khaxar coveni here some other Turkish people (the Qipchaqs ?}. 

P* 37. In the original of Brosset^s Hist, tlr la 1, i, p. 309. 

Miimehilir b colled king of '' Movakan and Sinaan Br, H. H, 

renders Movakan by Mfiqan and finrla this title incorrect It 
must W remembivred that in Georgian Movakan designates also 
the locality between the Kur and its left trihutary-. the Ala^sati, above 
^eir junction, i.c. west of 26hirwan. Vakhiilihti*s Gf^mphjf, tr. 
Brosset, p, 269, But 1 nither agree with T)r. H, H. on interpreting 
thp term or ifa face value : Movalian -r Mfujin (Muf?liaii). Tlit 
Georgian source nuy allude to Mnnuchihr’s conquests south of the 
Kur, say in the region of Baitaqan, whic)], roughly speaking, contmuea 
ui the north the plain of MCiqan. 

P. 57. Ulugh Beg Kurkin, better Kurakin from tlic Turkwh 
tUTdic^n, “ flou in law.'" 

P. ei) and text p, 52. Bartia in Turklstin ”. The Burtis are 
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the Monlva of our diij-s in the baisiii of the Oka, right tributary of the 
Volga.^ Samangan, if it Ls the same as Samidqiin (which I believe is 
Ptolemy's m on the upper Atrak, see Sykes, " A Sixth 

Jourueyin Persia, JEGS,^ January, 191L 

P. 7i. The aiitliof of Bmidn is Wtter tmo^Tk as Zain 

al"'Abidin Shirwani, His work was printed in Teheran, a.H. 1315, 
On the biography of this remarkable man see Kkinykov, 

Asiai., St. Petersburg, hi {1859), p. 50 9 {^BuIL d*^ 

VAc^. des icieHCe^, t. xiv^ Jf, Ifj]. 

P. 90. Quxciar is not in Sistan but in Baluchistiin, 85 miles south 
of Kalat (actually Khor^ar). 

Fart. II ol Dr. H. H.'s work is a very artistic reproduction bv^ the 
“ Replica ” process of the editor s qrigina] copy^ in hlack and red ink, 
Thb last improvement is very welcome iws it facilitates the philological 
study of the text. One thing is very iinfortunjite. T}ic author's 
original was written in nn extremely small luiiuL The reaiilt is that 
all the Part 11 pute the reader^a eyes to a flcvcre teat. Oi^e regrete this 
handicap so much the more because this philological part of the work 
shows clearly the soundness of Dr, H. H.'s critical methods and the 
amount of his gimt industry. 

His task was hanJ. Yielding, as he says, to the numerical 
factor he took ms the baaiSi of his cilitiou the Munich supposed to 
belong to the eleventh/seveiiteetitli century* But its errors are so 
plentiful that no more than a half of the dfwan makes sense ” [I !j. 
Therefore the text ho^l to Ik? dedpheK'cI ^^ftnd reconstructed with the 
aiil of the other MSS, and particularly of the raie t&dtrlrira of Taql 
al-din Kaslu (written in 985/15TT) in which are included nil the then 
extant w^orks of FalakJ {over I plHKl In ^lew' of the late date and 

the bad ctmdition of the Munich cop 3 '' it La questionable whether the 
surplus of some hundred venM3« constituted such an advantage in favour 
of a bad copy* Yet the reconstriietion of the text has been done with 
the aid of all the availalile means and as the editor had the privilege 
of the counsels of such a higit uutbority as Muhammjid Khan QoKwmT, 
one is sure that the text repruaciite the greatest degree of accuracy 
attainahle under present circtmiatances. 

Neither of the two Parts has an Index. This is regrettable in the 


• Kvpn now one of th* iilB*U ri^'CTt in Ibe bajiin of lb? Tmi* (Aowinjl info iho Ok&]| 

ii mUpcI BurtAtr, A, V. MArko%'i Itu^Ariwi i t 

TiOiff, 10Ji. uoi Buthoftl In Ene* /4dm* 
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cose of the text volvtoe wbetc a great many matters are scattered 
tbroughout the conunentatr (cf. p. 37 of the Pctsbti text), 

A separate enumeration of the works (‘onsulted would aliao be 
Welcome, as well as a short Preface explaining the origin of some 
numismatic facts ((jiiotcfl in a somewhat diflerent form than in 
Pakhain{n'’s book), of the data derived from 3/unis af-oArar, etc. 

Of course, we do not know to what degree all the desidmita suggested 
above were compatihle with the restrictions imposes] on the author 
by the genera) plan of the scries. 

Dr, H. H, s propensity tends evidently towards a minute study 
of the detail. His model is Clu Rieu rather than E. G. Browne, but 
each of the two scholars was great In his own wav. With his unuauaJ 
capacity of work, his vast readings in Persian poets and his ardour 
for getting to the bottom of every problem, however arid it might 
appear on the Burface. T>r. H. H. in his new hook has shed much new- 
light on the ShTrwan poets and their contemporaries. As a thesis 
for a doctorate his work is altogether h orthy of praise, 

V. Mixorskv. 


A Tkeatisi: o,\ the Canon ok .VlKbit'iA'E op Avicexxa. locioqiorftting 
a translation of the First Book. By O, CameroK GauNEB, M l), 
pp. vii, 6)-2, London : Lnaac k Co., 1930. £2 2s. 

The translation into English of the first hook of the Cauon of 
Aviwnna of Dr, O. C. Gnmer reveals the profound scholarship and 
meticulous care and research which the author has applied in the 
production of this monumental work. The translation is an embodi¬ 
ment of his medical learning together with his knowledge of Arabic. 

Hitherto the five liooks of the Canon of Avicenna have only been 
available in ,4rabic, Irfitin, and Hebrew, and in tninslatipg the first 
k, which deals with general principles the author explains that 
his tranflkhion la based ou the Latin veraions publisher! in Venice 
m 1606 and IMB and is supported by a study of the Arabic e<iitioa 
printed in Rome in 1593 and the Bulaq edition. 

T^t distin^hed Oriental scholar, the late Professor E. G, Browne, 
pointed out that “ the Latin Qanun of Avicenna sw-amui 
^ wordj which are not merclj tmnj^riptibnH^ but in 

manj c^ca unrecogtiiaable mia-traiisoriptbns of Arabic 
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Dr. Gruner mentions that Caniptiell in hb Ambiati Mi^icino 
anil its InEtiii^pcf' on the Middle Agca ” ntates there was a " society 
of tmnabitoTB ” at Toledo, about a.d, ** wliuae UiethcMl of 

tmiiHlutiTig fronr Arabic to J^tin was to put the I^tin equivalent 
over the Arabic woitls, dbreganhng the ^eiLse of the originaJ*” The 
Latin of the firat Jjookp however, b very close to the Arabic an<I hardly 
to Ik? improved npon^ thoui^h the author says that he has itse<i modem 
terms wJien there h no reasoHable doubt of their referring? to the same 
idea. A point of special importiSJice has lieen the careful study of 
the orijpi^Jil Arabic because " wortb In the l4itin veRion whicb ate 
evidently tecdinical there* become merely coHoquifll when translated 
into Eti^dbh He explains nlso that in his readeriii|X from the 
Arabic to the English the real meaning eau oidy lie conveyed by using 
nuioy more words. 

A valuable asset to the traushitioii are the copioiuH and interesting 
rcfcrencejj to the tontemporary writers of the time of .Iviccniia— 
Sufic, Vedaiitie* BnddhL^tic* Chinese and to PeTsian writings 
subsequent to hia time^ ifueh as Rumi, Sahli, etc., and also to riews 
preflent4Hl by varioua mcMlcm phUoaophies including Western 
Thecx4ophy^ all of wliich point to erudite reacureh on the part of the 
author. 

Among other reasons for wjiieh IV. Gniner says he has seleeted 
the work of Avicenna are his acknowlcdgeil excellence and Jiis greater 
accessibility amongst mediaeval writers.' The Canon k still reganicd 
os the final appeal on all umttera {xannecterL with the lamliug art by 
the ** Tiblj-i-Yunani ”, the folbw^ers of the old Grcrk mediclae* 

Neverthelejss* W‘e shoiihi not lose sight of or forget that other 
great Uiciliaeval winter, Rhazes, who wjw prolmbly the greatest and 
uiost original of all the Muslim physit-hios ; for Khazes was a pln'sieian 
first and then a philoESopher, anrf here he shinds in coiitiust to Avicenna* 
who wiia first upbilosopher and then a physician ; and further, Rliazes, 
by virtue of hb clinical obser^'ations, ileserves to rank higliest of all 
the mediaeval medical WTitcra. 

In giving ilh thk English translation of the Canon the author 
liiLH rernlered signal service to science and, in purticular^ to medical 
histor}^ He has made avaihible for the first time in the English 
language the extremely impartant material contained iti this book 
of principles. The section dealing >viTh Balneology contiuua much 
matter of importance to meflical historians as well m to those who 
specialize in that particuhir brnneh of present-day medicine, including 
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as it does euch siibj^ctB as sim-Tjatliap sand-baths ^ od-batha, skower- 
batlis. etc. Again, in the section of Splijgniology, the put^e is 
descKbcd, and here it is of interest to note the words of Sir Williani 
BroadfMjnt* “ Ever)' important variety of the ptdsc was rccogniKcdp 
di*cril>ed, ami named Iwfote the Climtian era.” 

The section dealing with Friction^ and Shampooing, 

and alao that on Cuppings are full of interest, and m niganl to the 
latter it is interesting to note that even the methods of treatment 
set forth in the Canon are still resorted to to-day. 

Further, bi view of the interest noiv being taken in the history 
of annsthetics, especialiy just at this time when the centenary of 
Hickman is about to iie celebrete^l, that ]^o^tion of the Canon dealing 
with this subject will no doubt attract attention. The author quotes 
Burton (in Xight 2^3) ns sajdiigp “ amesthetios hove been iisecl in 
flurger)* throughout the East for centuries before ether and chlorofonn 
became the fashion in the civilized Westp” 

In Appendix 3 there b a list of the materia medica of the Canon 
in which those that ate Phumiacopcial are marked unth an asterisks 
and the author that many of the others are found in a preftcntday 
catalogue. Commenting on Drug Treatment Dr. Ginner saya, tlie 
truth is that we know far too little atxmt the herliHl remetlies of the 
Canon ” ' those desiring further knowlotlge on this subject would 
do well to study the materhi niixlica of the Ancient Hindnsi many 
of whose medicines can be tnmc<l directly down to the Arabs. 

In the book the Thomistic philoeKipby of liuman nature and its 
applicability to the rnedicine ol the fntuTe is specially diacussed. 

The book m beautifully piocluced, is well printol on gootl paper, 
and contatna an index and a bibliography which themselves are 
worthy of this scholarly w^ork. Xo scientific or rei^iWiTch libnirj' 
will l>e complete without a copy, and it is to be hoped that at some 
future time Dr. (tniner will give science the further benefit ot his 
profound leanibig by the translation of the remaining books of the 
Canon. 

P. JoifKirrct?i-SAiKT. 

The Materia Medica. Edited and published by K. 

Nadkarni. ?J X pp, xviii, 1142, elxix, Ixxxviii. Bombay, 
1&2T. 

This interesting bemk combines within its eoveni mneh important 
and useful information to lioth the metliiad profession and the general 
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public. In recont years there bes been noticeable, aiuougHt ull crio^^ea of 
people^ a considemble revival and at^imulation of intcrci^t in the 
medicinal mes of plants and licrbij, and Th^ /lafiVui Materia Mcdim 
should prosdde a very usefid and conveiuent work of reference on this 
subject. Further, it should greatly help to revive interest in .Ijurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine, to which systems modern science and 
raedicine owe so much. 

The author haa been at much pAim to ^ther toget her a vast amount 
of infoTQiation, especially in the appendices. The Siibstitutea for 
Iitiporte<l Foreign Drugs coqtained in Appendii 3 should bo of great 
use, and much of the information in the other appendices is not only 
of interest at the presemt day, but is of great value to the student in 
historical research. 

The sUe of the book is n little awkward, and it might have been 
SJ in. X of- in. with advantage. There are one or two printer’s errors 
ivhich should be correctccl in the next edition, and it is a matter of 
regret that the index b weak, and that there is no table of contents. 

P, JoiiNSTox-SarNT. 


ReCUEIL UE TliXTRS In EDITS CON'CKBNANt LhliSTOIRE DE 

MYsnoi-TE EN VAYS pTsLAM. AiLDott^ ct publi6s par 1. 
llAasKiNON, pp. vii, 257. Paris : Paul Geuthiicr, 1929. Fr. 100. 
Professor Mussignon’s latest volume eontauis a collection of 
extracts dealing with Islamic mysticism, taken from unedited MSS., 
of which he has found an extraordinary mimher adapted to his purpose, 
ficattercfl throughout the lihruries of Europe and the Xear East. In 
this volume, the extracts are given in their original language, Anilnc, 
Persian, Turkish, and Urdu, so that the book is of value only to the 
true Orientalist, but the author has already given us the French 
translation of most of these text^^ in his E.vtm xur ks otiijines du knque 
/ec/iini'^*r de h unj&tique mirndmuMe (1922) and La PuMton d^<tt-HaUdj 
(1914), In the present volume these extracts have been revised and 
improved^ thanks to colbtion with new iLSS., ond correctiona com* 
municated h)' other scholars, and in addition to purely Hallagion 
texts, the author has included other important unedited sources, the 
most notable being estmets from Ihn Sab^, Shoshtarit MurTdij 
Dura ShiktLh, Sanousi, Warraq^ and Nabol05i- 

These sources are presented in chronological order, and represent 
a concerted wholep allowing the student of Islam to trace the course 
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of thfn genera] hwitory of Ij^Iamic mystic bm, by moan.H of oripTml and 
characteristic texts, of which jwmu are derived from the kindred 
domains of theolc^% phiJosoph>\ and literature. The fourth auction 
of the book, which represents material not inckiderl in the two previoaiii 
volumes, is devottd to these texts from writers not primarily conoemc^l 
with mystiebm, and ia not the least interesting part of the book. 

It IS difheult to make selections from suck a treasure-house of 
mystical literature. Among the quotutions fnim aMJalirij's teaching 
is a fragment given by Ilantadhani, dcacrildng the Beatific Vision. 
“ When God desires union with one of Hi.s servants, He mbes tlie veil, 
and reveab to that servant His Unkity in contemplation, and raiust's 
him to enter into the abode of the One. Then Ooti nnveib before 
liim Hin own glorious Beatityj and when lib gaze folk upon that Divbie 
Loveliness, there it remains, ainl the aervant passes away fmm self, 
and abides in God ” (ji, 68). 

Prom the same writer comes a description of the rewanl awaiting 
those w ho paid with their Km for their mystic faith. When llallaj 
had Wn brought to the scaffohl, that same night Shibli Ijesought 
God saying! How- long wilt Thon slay Thy lovers 1 and Go<l 
anaw^erwl him ; Until tlie_v find My compeiisatiott for blood.And 
Shiblj asked t “ O Lort], what b Thy hlciod-wit ? ” And lEo answered 
him : To meet with Me and liehold ily Beautj b what 1 give hi 
return for the blooil of My lovers/^ 

There k a beautiful pniyer included here, by one of these lovers 
of God, Suhrawardi, who was executed at Aleppo in IHH. at the age 
of 36. “ 0 my Goil/’ he prayii, Thou Lonl of nil that exbts^ of all 
intellectual lieings and all sensible things. Thou Giver of mirub and 
souk, Who hast laid the loundations of the w'orld ; O First Cause of 
all existenc'e and Dispenser of all boiuity, Thon Maker of hearts anil 
spirits. an<l Fashioner of forni.s am] hodies ; 0 Light of Lights and 
Ruler of ail the spheres. Thou art the Fimt. there w^us none before 
Thee; Thou art the fvist. there shall Im? none after Thee. The angels 
are not abb to f^ompieheml Th^'^ Majesty^ and man C4inTiot attain to 
a knowledge of Tliy Perfect UssencCi 0 Gotl. sot us free from the 
fetters of thb world and of the fleshy ami deliver us from all evil that 
may hinder us. Send down upon our spirits Thy gnLcjou^ Influence 
And pour forth upon our souls the bright beams of Thy Light. The 
mind of nutn k but one drop in the ocean of Thy kingdonip and the 
soul k but a spark of Thy Divine Majesty. Prai^ be to Him Whom 
the sight cannot perceive, nor the thought conceive of llLg likeness. 
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Ta Tliee, O he tliaiikiigiv^Ing and praise. Tliou dost i^ve ami 

Tbaa dost take awav. Thoii art the AIl-Boiuitifiil ain] thi? All-Abklbg. 
PraLw 1 k> to Him, for HLs is tlie kiagdom, and unto Him shall ye 
return/'' fp. Ill,} 

These cxtracta, considered as a wliole, while supporting the author's 
fwnHmtion tlmt tnueh of Islamic mysticism h fun[Jamentally original, 
that ia to Ha>\ native to fslTim, and derived froni the Qur'an ami the 
traditions, also make plain the indebteilness of the islamic mystics 
lor much of their theosophie floctrinep not only to Nco-plutonism, but 
also to ChrLitianity. It has been taken lor gratite^J by moat writers 
on Sufism that the aeceticism and <iuietisiii of the early SuRs, with 
their characteristic virtues of seJl-controb s^elRsacrifice^ jjatience and 
dependence upon God^ were modelled upon the ejcnmple of the early 
Christian hermits ami monks, who were to Ixr found in Arabia. Egypt, 
S\Tiaj and Mesopotamia at the time of the Muslim coni|uest and whose 
mamier of life was much admired by tbeir >[uslini neighbours, but 
it seems duubtrul whether ibe ilebt owed by Lslamic mysticism to 
the teaching of the early Christian mystics, has been sufiicientlj 
lecogiiiKCtl as yet. 

It is true that M vsticisiii represents a spiritual iendency which is 
universal, which bifleed^ the most vital element in all true religions, 
making it^Jf felt as the protest of earnest and devout souls 
against cold formalism and religious torpor* Mystiebjm/^ aays 
Frofesgnr ilnssignon (in his Emai) cannot be the exclusive po.sse3sioii 
of a nici% i\ tongue^ a nation i it Is a human phenomenon, of a spiritual 
order, which cannot be limiteil by these physical boimdaries.” In 
Islam, therefore, as in other religions, we might expect Mysricism 
to be a spontaneous growth, prwlueetl by the failure of the orthodox 
faith to satisfy those souls wdiicb cmvtd for a closer relation wdth Cod. 
Vet. the resemblances Ix^tween the mystical doctrines of Islam and 
those of Christianity* are so tnueh closer than any analogy we can 
tmee between Christian myaticism and the otlier Oriental sj^stems of 
mysticism, such as Taodam or Bnddhismj that it is reasonable to 
suppease that Shfiam derived more than a little of its dnctiine from the 
tUA^ticism of those ChrMiaris with whom the Muslims were in such 
dose contact during tfie first tw'o centiiriesi of lahlm, and later, in the 
Near and Miildle East, and Europe, Baghdad was one of the chief 
centres of Islamic mpticism, and it also a great store house o( 
Greek and Svriac man^iacripts, wdiich began to lie translatefl into 
Arabic as early as the ninth century a,d. But while knowletlge of 
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Christian mpticul literature must have beem limit^^d to a very Brndl 
pumber of in the early stages of Islanit there were other means of 
tmnjmission. The maiiy Christian wouien who married Muslim 
husbandsj had every opportunity for makiDg their influence felt with 
the next Jlnfllim generation, and we find traces of it in Sail literature. 
Of the numberless Christiana who Islamizedr either from fear of their 
Jives or because of the atlvantages to be gained, many no donlit^ like 
the Secret Believers in Spain, retained their original bcliefSt and were 
responsible for the spread of a knowledge of Christian teaching, 
including Christian mysticisni, aiuoiig tlieir fellow Musliros. The 
relatious between Muslims and Christians in the early Islamic period 
were for the most part friendly * and since the Chriatiaas were 
possessed of a higher culture and clviliiuition than their Amb 
conquerors p they, like the Greeks at an earlier period, were at first 
the teachers of their rulers, and gradually imbued them with some¬ 
thing of their own culture and knowledge^ StLfism bears the traces of 
thk influence, and hence in its developed theosophic doctrine we find 
ranch that is almost certainly derived from its Christian environment. 

The book is well printed»there are few typographical errors to be 
noted, and it is equally weU indc.xed. 

The thanks of all students of Sufism are due to Professor Mossignoii 
for this iDVaJuable collection of extracts from JJufT litcraturCr and we 
rejoice to know tb'’' tliis is hut the inaugural volume of a series of 
collections of text" relating to iKlaruic mysticism, to which we may look 
forw^ard in the future, in the formation of which the author is to 
have the aasiatance of Professor Asin Palacios, of Madrid, ancl 
Professor Pedersen, of Copenhagen, 

Maruaret Ssirrn. 


Tjje Persoxalitv of ift HAMMAD THE Peoruet. By A. VusuF Ali 
(P rogressive Islam Pamphlet No. 4.) pp. 24, Ijondon p Luzac, 
1929, U. 

It is perhaps more important for the majority of students of the 
faiths of the F#ast to know the tendencites and conrictions of those who 
now profesa them, than to immerse themseives in the study of their 
ongius. For all such Mr. YiLSuf Ali's adilress will provide on intro- 
duetion to the attitude of a large body of modernist ]dualim opinion. 
Students of histoid' will not expect to find in it any more exact historical 
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expoflitioii than in the average {wrmon delivered from u Christian 
pulpit. Blit fiurely who taught man ever tu seek new knowledge'" 
is a rather startling transkdou of ^ Li jLj VI 

^iL A. R. a 

Mt-aui-iLtx PAiNTixCt Twelfth to Seve.vteentti C^NTL'nv* By 11 
BloC'HKT, Tninslated from the French by CiceLV Binvon, with 
an Introduction by Sir E. DExVISON CJ.E. Ijondon; 

Methuen k Co., Ltd., im. 

Bv this admirable translation, of Monsieur Blochet"s work on 
Muslim painting Sirs. Binyon has earned the gratitude of all students 
of Islmuiie art in this country. The serious and ss'^tematic study of 
Persian illuminations ns/" as Sir Denison Ro«s savA in his Lnttuduction^ 
“ a new science, and the problems which present thcitisolv'es for z^lution 
■Or dLseiiBsion arc almost as young ad the various theories which Lave 
lately been put forward.” There can be few w'ho have had better 
opportunities than .M. Blochet of studying this new acicuoe, yet fewer 
who have used those opportunities as he has, and hb deliverancsea on 
the subject are those of one Mly aware of the range and depth of his 
knowledge of it. His opinions are entitled to great respect, to much 
greater respect than he pa>-s to the opinioDS of those wdio differ from 
him, blit oceasionnUy they leave us breathless. '' Only one art lias 
ever existed, and that is Classic Art; it was bom raysteriously at the 
foot of the Aeropolid ... It spread over the whole civilised world.” 
The laiid.s of the'Far East not being specifically cxelinled from those 
over which it spread must be held to be included among them. This, 
surely, is uttcmptbg to prove too much. It m reminiscent of those 
folklorists who, tracing a remote lesemhknce between the plots of 
some of the foLk-tak^ of the roost diverse nations, insist upon a common 
origin ; who will not adtuil that it k poasible for two human minds 
to have one idea. ^VJl will admit the pro-emiuence of Hellenic art, but 
M. Blochet must ollow^ us some other act with which to compare it. 

It is impossible for one mind to gmap ail the details of each of the 
branches of leaming over which the authoria wide digresaiona range, 
and he must pardon Orientaliats for dissenting from a gross libel on 
one of the most musical flexible, and expressive languages of the East. 
Persian scholors will certainly not admit tliat the cadence ol modem 
Persian prose “ still recalls the heaviness andjnelegnueo of the language 
spoken in Saennian times 
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III iittiftupt to identify thpir prophet with the Paraclete, the 
ilnalim corrupted the word //apaWAT/Tos' to /ZepucAi^d^, which in 
a fairly ftcciirate ttan^lation of the name Miihaxiimiif], or Ahnuid, not 
to //apai^Aurdy, u wonl wbieli was certamly not "* lx»rti at the foot of 
the Acropolia ”, Again, it h hardly correct to nay that Shah I^unTill, 
the first of the Bafavida, wus set on the throne by the eonfederation 
of Turkish clans ii\ing in Iran, who elected him, as they would have 
elected one of their chiefs, m the fashion of the Altaics. Others besides 
the Turkish eUna had a voice in the election »or^ to use a more accurate 
expresflioru the acceptnncc, of Shiih Irtma*tl as king; nor is it quite 
cornx't to descriljc him aa a atranget to the Turks, for his mother aiut 
his grandmother were Turkish pruiTOiges. 

ih Bloehct^ ifi attempting to dbcnimt the statements of Persian 
authoTu who believedj as so many EuropeaJi atudent^^ dissenting 
from him, Ijelieve^ that Persian painting was not uninlluenced by that 
of the Celestiai Empire^ is hardly just in iniggesting that they ** never 
saw a Chinese painting arui would have found it difficult to say w'here 
China was ”, Under the Ilkhans Persia was, for a short time, a province 
of tile Celestial Empire, there waa no lac^k of eonimunication between 
the two countries, and it is diificult to believe that no flpecimens of 
CTuuese art reached PerKia, either then or luter^ in the era of the 
Ttmurida. As Sir t.)eni^ii Ross saya : There is no gainsayiiLg the 
spirit of the >Ar Last in those delightful piiintings of men and wometip 
with their willowy figures ahrouded by long flowing rok-s, with their 
heads Hlightly tiltciJ to one aide ; an<I the eii I mi nation of Persian 
miniature art in the works of siich u man m Bih/ail, sef^mR to Iwe reachcfl 
in a happy bJending of the We^ and the Ea,st, where we find the 
conventJoiuil treatment of rocks and clouds remindiiijr us of f'hms, 
and the izmccful grouping of figurrs rctiitliiig tins ItaHiia priniltiveH 
intcrininglcfl with Moslem buLldinga und PcrKuin trees and flowers. 

riie early senteucos of hwtion XV] 11 of the hook are unfortunately 
phrased, and might be held to suggest that KiiHtam was n EfiHUlhist. 
I know that the author docs not intend to suggest this, but a young 
student might be misled. 

M. Blochct attributes the selection of Herat by the Timurida as 
their capital partly to the “ torrid idimote ” of Shimu and Isfahan, 
w ich crushed them . fitaterneuts of this sort id most suggest that 
theories are fornictl fimt and evideuee fitted to them later, One who 
was cruslied " by th^ '> torrid cUnuitc ” of Ufahao would die in 
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To many the notion that the Chnstbn Ba&iJiea copiesf, not the 
temple, hut tlio Pagan Basilica, to show that the Faith of Christ 
bi haseil on justice will apjjear fimcifuL The Fa;j|aii temple was not 
well adapted to Christian worship^ and there wete otlier ohvioiia 
ohjections to the use of the temples of the old religion, the gocla of 
which the early CliristSans believcti to be not hnmun inventions, bnt 
iietive demons, for this purpose. It is far more probable that the 
C-hristiaiw. when their religion became that of the state, occupied and 
buildings not immediately connected with the old faith, both 
because they were convenient for their purpose and lent dignity to their 
womhip. I trust that I have not left the impFession that I w^Isli to 
cavil at this most sc^holarly work, Bluchet is entitled to hi^ opiniontS;, 
his opinions are entitli^} to respect» and thoiigh wn may dissent from 
some nf them the fact that they arc so firtuly held by ao eminent an 
authority raimot hut stimulate our intere^ in the subject. 

Of the excellent reproductions in colour ami monochrome of two 
liimtlrA^l examph:^ of the |Hitnt[ngs with which the Ixxik dealsp I have 
left myself no space to treat, Tlu-y add very grently to the itsefulness 
ikJ well as to the attractiveness of the bcjok, for they pro\dde the 
student with materinl for indcfH^rideut study, but the numljcrs and 
titles of plates cl3C,xxi,x end exc should be reversed, 

iVoLSELEV HAtfi. 


Kt-TaMOROL^I : Es-NaFWAT EL-MisKIYA Vt^S-SlFAn»\T ET-Ttn HKlVA. 

Traduite et annut^^ par !1* ok Castries. pp+ kvJ + 13(h Paris : 

Geuthner, 1929, 

Tamgrout is a vdllage bi the Wad Draa, in the extreme smith of 
Morocco. The author of this laiok was summoned thence by the 
Sultan of Morocco in 1589, to make an ailventurous journey by aea 
to Constantinople and back, as the leader of an embody to the Sultan 
of Turkey. Each stage on the way is iluly notetl anti eluted^ but by 
far the most attractive portions of his narrative are tlu^-^ in which he 
nhandons his prolix literary padding ami gives free expreasion to liis 
own moods and imprcsHioni?, and partictilatly to the terror auil 
fascination of the sea. The style of the book recalls the Tnnvfo a/ 
Ibn w ho is quotecl here anti there, but at-Tamgroiiti h of the 

tw 0 perhaps the k(?eiier anti more intelligent observer. His translator, 
Lieut.-Coh de Castries, whose recent death is a hea %7 blow to Moroccan 
studies, has wisely exciseti the long quotatbns from al-Bakrip I bn 
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^AI:k 1 R&bbLIii, and otlieTB ; thougb it i* to be hoped that H ever the 
text [which is known to exist only in a single manuscript Bt Fez) 
ia pnbliahodp they will be printecl in ML Apart from the passages 
alreatly referred tOp the book b interesting for the Urge number of 
technical naval terms which it contains, ami for tbe long descriptioo 
of Constantinople and the organUatioti of the Turks, In the latter 
section the account of the Santa Sophia and SulajTnaniya mosques 
is follow ed hy a remarkable passage ^ to w hich 1 rccalJ no pniUel 
in Arabic literature^ although the eiiitor doubts if it b original, and 
w hich IS worth reproducing in full:— 

*' L^arehitecture de Sainte-Sopbie offre phis de aolidit^^ elb est 
de caract^ phis grandioae, d^aspect pliis massif: ccHe de U 
Soulaimaniya, plus ^Ugante, pliLS agr^hle ct plus spacieuse, Ne 
voit-on pjis Ik—ct Dieu sail mteux la verity—une analogic Irappantc 
avec les tiamcteres des deux fondatcurs de ces MiGcea: run appartient 
a I Islam et Tautre k lTnli<lelit^. Chacun dbux uffecte le caractcTc 
intime de son fondatetir.” 

H. A. B. G. 


Tureky and Syria Beuorn, By Harold Armstrong, pp, xiv + 
2T0p map. London : John Lane, lOdO. 15s. 

Jlr. Armstrong has chosen the subjective methoflp and has not 
escaped its pitfalls. With the Turks he iu at home; he takes a 
s)Tnpathctic interest in them and be knows their languagej with the 
result that the reader, though he may deniht the profundity of some 
observations, w ill Hnd much that appeals to him in the pages that deal 
with Turkey, But where neither understanding nor sympathy are 
present, the subjective writer were well advised to hold his hanfL 
this would have been a better book if Mr Armstrong had confineil 
himself to Anatolia. 

H. A. B, Glim. 


The MImaSs.a Xyaya PrakAma or ApadevT, Translated by 
Franklin Eikierton, pp. ix, S08. Sew Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929. 18^. 

Guidance into the intricacies of the principles of Vedic inter¬ 
pretation lal<l down by the Furvamimansa echool bos hitherto been 
afTordeii iu the main by Thibaut a excellent Imniahition and important 
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introiluction to the brief maniiaJ of Laugak&i BhiakiLm, which appeared 
in the Benarea San&krit Scrica m IS82, We now owe to the stay of 
Professor F, Ed|^rton at Poona in 1926 an equally valuable renderkig, 
made with the aid of Pandit Wawiana Kinjawailekar, of the 

much more complete treatise of xipadeva, the Afimaftsanya^apraia^, 
Like the Arthmamffra^a, the interest of the work k severely teebnlcal^ 
for it does not ileal with those metaphysical doctrines w'hich render 
the w'orks of Prabhnkani and Kuroarila of first-class importance in 
the hiatoiy of Inilian thought. Xor docs it touch on the really important 
aide of thfi ilimafisa rules, their application in the sphere of the inter* 
pretation of Hindu law^ ou which relercncfl should be made to the 
Tt^^re Law Lcdim^j l^KJbj a valuable treatise somewhat surprisingly 
ignored by the translator. The Mima>isanr/iIy(ipifaJk&^ flervqs as the 
regular introduction to the study of the topic iti Imlia, and Itk very 
satisfactory to have it so competently rendered into Englkh^ as the 
result of the co-operation of Western and Eastern scholarship. It 
may safely be said that it could not have been trajialated half so 
satisfactorily in Europtv and Professor Edgerton has been very 
successful in his endeavour to present tlie argument in an intelligible 
form, it is* of couisCt ituposisiblc always to achieve this result. The 
argiuiicnts used in the text frequently are verbal rather than reab and, 
even when more substuntiab they often are subtle to the verge of 
olfflcurity. 

A few^ points of more general interest may be noted. Objection is 
takeu to the assertion that Apadeva's ffum was Govinda, and the 
suggestion is madep tentatively (p. 17) and with assurance (p. 189), 
that the aserription is due to a misunderstaoding of s. 896, where 
reference is made to Gm^ndagunipdda^oh. The idenflficatiou rests on 
the view of Aufrecht ^ who doubtless deduced from the opning and 
closing staiuEOs that the ^ifrrjr was Govinda^ the author^ as not rarely, 
combining praUc of his teacher with that of the god. That ffuru really 
refeia to the autJior’s father as held by Fiofessor Edgerbon is far from 
certain; it must be noted that* when he docs refer to his father (s. 143) 
it IB merely as a^matintaca . Xor is it at all clear that the Afthasuth- 

fftaha is to lie regarded os prior to x^padeAn (p. 22). This view is 
contrary to that of Chinuaswomi,^ and it rests on inadequate cvidonec. 
Against it b the fact* pomt€d out by the editor, tlint the Artiiastam- 
grnha, though normatly very condensiHl in comparison with the 

* Bodkmj^ i, 21*1*. Cf. HftU. p. 18a. 

^ Id hift niiUan, 1^2^. 
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M7rnan^i}fiafjapfah^o, tlm topic of morv fidljj atid 

that in certain pktea (e g. s, :iG2) St is clearer tlurn that text. TIsc 
fact that in one ease, at least, the Artki^nh^t^ha .sittiply ailDpta tacitly 
the vieft' which Apadeya refutc^j^ can hardly be relied upon to prove 
that the Arihi^mntgr^ikii was the older text. It ia impossible to elaim 
that the AHhaminffraha h? in any sense a more siimmary ril the 
JfirmHiMn^i/apraJsfl^a ; Laugfiksi Bhiiskani was clearly well A^ersed 
in philosophy and entitled to choose the views he prefemxl, without 
attempting in so short a test to note or refute conflicting view's adoptefl 
by ApacltH'w. Oo the whole, the impression left from comparumii of 
the texts i^ in favour of the priority of Laugaksi Bhaskaru. Unluckily 
so far there is other evidence of a concliiflive character to settle priority ; 
cverjirhing known of the two writers assigtis them to approxiniately 
the same pericKh^ An intereating point b raLsecl (p. *il) as to the priority 
of Parthiisaratliimi^ra and Some^vam, but it is dear that the issue b 
as yet impossible of solution. 

Professor Edgerton takes exception fp, 9, n. i) to Mahamahopi- 
dhyaya fianganath Jha^s rendering of as '* mrlim-t implication 
contending tliat it really is the “ pidmarv" or direct meaning ” of a 
word. But wre find that under a. 68 he Tenders the text’s actmunt of 
as direct statement means independent w ords {words which 
indicate their meaning directly^ expressly, and imrncdiaiidy) In 
face of this fact the explanation of ftii^ jk ch^arly unHJdisfaetory hi 
point of terminology- which alone is involved* and flnfiganath .Tha's 
term may be prcderixsl. N^or perhaps h there n-ally justification for the 
™w- that (longanath Jha has iiivcrtoi:! the meaning of the terms 
Sitmtnpaitfopahlrti^^ni and ftraflajHikarakumf and that the hitter 
term dcnoles not indirect sulisidiaries Imt imniciliJite snb' 
sidiaries , ilmt having the sense of Tlu-re is, o! course^ no reail 

divergent of view as to what b really m-ant : the distinction m between 
Kubsidiaries which help the rite by adapt ing Konie jjaun, e.g, a materia] 
sid>stanriv hr mv in it, and those wliicli affect tlie l the 

former are the latter prmUmndTifpL Profossor tkigerton’a Anew' 

cora^ls him to reniler «, IbC as an indimctiy-contrihuting 

aubsiclinry Is stronger than si directly-contrlbiiting one He Beems to 
hold thftt in the wonijs {a. laij tim mf^ujtafrSriikam 
pml/iSn»t-^,tn the word snt^Ql U intt-ntlwl to n-pirwnt iinV but this is 
irnp atmihle, for the text continin^ 

w ere no attenipt is nunle to explain mmnipditffi i the fiit'aning is 

* Cf, KeaHp liNiifiM I^ic p. 3S, 
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rather ** cfearly rnifl has no i^fejfJiec to amf. Nor (foes it a<wm to 
me probublo thiit in s. 183 J^iidrnnffLsathih^Jiiiiii refers to i-mte, for 
in such collocations jV|?i has a miirh morn Db^ioua wn^e. 

The cilitor lias given im must conveniently a transcriber! text; it 
13 pcrliAi^ legrettable that he (fid not insc the India Office 3KSS.p tliougb 
they would pfubably iiDt serionah' have affecto^l the result. Ite IniA 
tieen unwearied in the te^lioiis task of cliacovcring the sources of the 
Brahiimoa passii-rea citetb" which include some apparently from texts 
not now extant, A glossarial index of Sanskrit Uyrms deserves the 
attention of lexicN^graphers, an^l adits to oiir indebtednei^ to tbo 
erJitor for an excellent piece of work. 

A. Berrieuale Keith, 


Das DiiAii\rAsCTfiA upn Vaikiiaxasas. Transfated wdtii critjcul 
and explanatory" nntes by \VlurHl.M EiioKRS, pp, 9% Grittingeu : 
\'andcnhLieck k KiiprtK-ht, 1929. 

To this nsefiii transLitioii of tlic rrtfiAJnn.Sfi Dhjrmtmllm 
Mr. Eggets, a pupil of Professor 8ch^fMJe^^. kiis prefixetl an interesting 
introduction dealing with the age of the Riitras of the Vaikhsnasas 
and the pixtitioii of ascetic liwellers in the fon'at as depn-ted in Indian 
literature. As regarda the relation of the Dluirinasutm and the 
Crhyasutra Mr Epgcra seeina to differ fmm both Dr, Bkic^h and 
Professor Oaland, for he -suggests that ^ even if the ffrydiasutm f^houlil 
be held to be later tban the Mnnam Dkafmaf^l^frn^ this w'oulil not 
iieccasirily dctcriuine the date of the Dhnrtnasiitni, This view" appears 
to 1^ unsound ; examiuatiou of the two Sutras in Professor Calund s 
text confirms the impression that they are by one and the same authorp 
and this is strongly confirmed by the express reference in tfie GrhvTip 1,8, 
to the Dharmii, where the necessary |Mi!^gc is found at b, f>n the 
other hand, ils 1 have sliowu cbewhene/ there can l>e no grouml for 
accepting the view that the Mmtam is p)st<mor to the 

ViiikfiQnam Air. KggeoR ilcK^ not dertne his attituile to 

the r|Uestion of the priority of the ^'miitasBlra to the firhya, otherw ise 
than by citing without wmment BIncli's view' that the G^bva and 
Dharma are dependent on the though not by the j^anic author. 

Professor Calami is now® convinced tliat the relation in time must be 

• m>S, iv. f. 

■ pSK!a), p, xtL 
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rpvdrfietl, but the evidene® b tlifiicndl. Frof^s^r Calartd relies on the 
fact ttiat the Grhyasutra twite lefei^ to the ^rauta. The lefcpeaw:^ 
&,tG i, 8: itroki^h^ which ia true of the ^!rauta hu 

1 - 11 , and which priirm facie w'oiild imply a pre-esistin;^ ('rauta 
coiitrarv to the view put forw^iiiiJ. Incidentally, it is clear that the 
ien<lurifi^ '* The vessels, m the smva and so onhs mcorrect; the 
patru here is a specific vessel aceonJing to the rules of graoinnir, as 
the Bhasya anil the Darpaea recroj^l^se. Tlie iieeond passage, "S. 
has mipjUMfihj wdieri^ a reference to the^*raiita, x?Cj 7^ 

is suggested. It must l^e noted, hdw^everj that the phrase uses! b not 
yajtie but tjujriuprQijfv^iUE^ and that the torm mkftplvmh contnidicts 
the viewT, both of Bloch and Calami, that the ^'rauta is not by the same 
hand oa the Grhya and l^harma, Moreo^'^er, there b a vet)' important 
passage, not mentioned in Cabndb introrJuction (p. xii), which tclb 
seriously against the theori'. In the Dharma, i, the preparations of 
the ttindox b to be made ^tthoktam^ and there is no ilonbt that the 
reference is to the opening chapters of the Crautasatm, The Bho^ya^ 
indeed, glosses hut we cainnot so light- 

heartedly turn a pa.st into a futurCp ami the only possible conclusion 
b that the writer had the ^Iroiita before him _ Dr. Cahmtl hohls that the 
fact that the ^h^auta merely mentions the pind^pilrpfij>k^, which is 
usually described iii ^^hauta tests, and in this ease is set out in the 
G^hya^ is conclusive proof of the priority of the latter^ but thb b 
clearly unsound. There is no reference in the ^^^mnta to any other text 
by such words as yalkokiam, and it b an equally valid suggestion that 
the pin^tpilr^ijVm is desoribCfl in the Grhya because it was not dealt 
with in the ^J'niuta. The Conclusion in fact seems inevitable that the 
writer of the Grhya and Dharma harl the ^'rauta liefore him, and, if 
we accept the view that the reference in Grhya, iii, li, b to the 
we must assume that thb part of that text was addetl by the author 
of the Grhya; in the aJtcmative^ wq must assume that he dealt with 
the point in a Vajuapraya^citta text, which is in itaelf a very reasonable 
supposition. In any case, it is clear that Dr. Cabnd has involved himself 
in needless rUffieqlty regarding pQnymil in Dharma, ii, 5, W'here he 
writes that cannot refer to the saicrilic^ here mcntionetl 

because the Praiitasutra follows after the Grhya- and Dharma-sifltrus, 
and suggests that it refers to the manner in which the aacrificbl 
substances are gathered. In all probability the reference ia not so 
much to Dhariua, i, 5, as taken by but to the account of 

the Grhya, iv. 2, though reference to the Crauta cannot 
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be absolutely np^AtiveJ on the eviilence. Frufessor CalAnd sii^^esta 
also that the ^niuta cmiy haA^e }>orrow4.Hl Itom the G^hja. two ^rmnims 
which Appear in it, though also fouiiLl in the VaikhmHfm SifmMla, 
whiEii he believes to be bt^r tlLan, or at least contemporary with^ the 
Grhya text. The evidence for this vicvr of the relation of SQtra and 
Samhita b not at atl satbfactory. In the GthATi, I, a nuiQl^erof 
mat^fra^ arc given and d^crihed as usJd^nfmn, which Caland rcnden? 
as ” in each of w hich the word " was " is to be supplier] ** i from the 
fact that the Rainhital gives the in full with ochUd. he 

cobdudcj^ that the Sutrakilra made the error oiieI was folio wed by the 
Samhita. Bnt, though it is clear that there bi on erroTj for the verb 
needled it is by no means dear that the error wjas not in the 

fbnihita, and the word d^ldaviiini may simply be rendered “ ending 
with nsTi ” the Sutrakani saving himaell the tronble of repeating the 
wonl in each in aeconlancc with the normal rule of saving 

any useless term. In faetj by this device thirty-two repetitions of 
“ was ** or were ” are avoided, nncl this version sas'os us from reading 
a very unusual seiifie into the simple w'ortl aula. On the other Imnd, in 
ii, 0, nnd iiij 5, of the (Jrhya are respectively the w"onb ^ihdAa and 
which are found in the imuafus of the Siiiiifiita^ and therefore 
look as if taken from the Grbya. But the Grliya In in, 23^ focognbes 
the rnaulm^ ^odamm uuaflu, which is in the Saiiihita^ and Cabnd 
traces back the mantra to a misunderstood tinaiii, which 

muist mean that the Sanihita in this respect is hasmi on u mbtmder- 
stood SutDi text; the obvious cotirlasiou, tlierefon.% is that the 
Saniliita^s errors are due to use ol an older Sutm tluin our present 
text. Caland (p. 59, n. 15) ascribes the Sutra's error to misunder¬ 
standing an olfler Sutra, but it seems far more natiiral to place the 
blame on the compiler of the Samhita. The matter seems to be decided 
apinst CulamFs view by his own note on ui, 3; there the Sutia 
iiDi|Uestionab|y gives as a mantm a text wdiich is found in the 
Sarhhita as such, but which is iinlubitably a piece of Siitm text. On 
Calanda hypothecs we must suppose that the Sutra misunderstood 
an older Sutrm and createil a mantra which the Sanihita in8erte«l; it 
is fliirely far easier to suppose Giut tlie compiler of the Samhita made 
the error, a much more simple thing for him to do tlmn for the writer 
of a Sutra. 

3Ir. Eggcra has not merely given us a translation^ but also valuable 
critical notes, w-hich form an important supplement to the text of 
Caland. The te.xt is in very pcMsr pmserA'utioii, and conjectures are 
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juiiftiiied, though oftPR iinc(^rtam. as in the case of uHnujjjnhi for tin- 
certainly ochl latma^tuht in h T. In i, 8^ is plmisihli- ; 

it might 1)0 put 31S to explain tlie v^riiitit 

f(TAva/iiio^' in 9p ^uhinave^ is flexible in place of gwahamfryi 
whirh makes little if any sonao. But in iip 14, the eonjecttir^ 
l<tfdhtiFf^(xt^k£ for p(tra»yodakr h clearly far ton hold, and the text 
shown sound by such a parallel as Ydjmmliya^ i, 159, In many case- 
it is dLSieult to determine whether the tejct h at fault or not ; it is noi 
clear that in i* 11^ the account of the Bhribnadhyagns Ls conectly 
rendenHl hy Jiggers or fulatid ; the term pmhtfnnitfm in neither versiniL 
is fully intelligilde. On the other hand, Egger^a rentlcring of the vicwt; 
of the Asumbliaktos is clearly preferable to Ciihind^s ; tfitpmtipSdafj^i 
gamam must mean the doc trine which leads to him (l.e. the deity) 
not * its I the All-soul *a coming) w^hich hy this (meelitation) is brought 
about Jn 3, nhyfdiMbhaiksabk€rJl must simply mean “ eating fowl 
w'hicli he has duly reported to the tiaichor and not ** subsktiiig on the 
olnis whicli he has IgatheriFil and) duliveml over (t^) Iiis teacher who, 
thcreupojit allows him a quantity) Nor docs it seem phiusildc to 
take in i, 9^ vrkMiikyimule as hypen^andhi for vfk^it rkfimiik and see a 
contrast to the iuffiffrfjdJitt free j tlie locution is reminisccrit of phTasi^H 
like and Eggers, prohahlj rightly, takes it merely ns 

**aii einer Bauiiiwiir?^r\ Tlie last wottIh of i, 30, pn-aFtit difficultieH ; 
Caland renders go against even (the Gml) on whom there must k- 
eontemplation , which aeoonk in a measure witli the eommentary : 
Eggera has^* uiidem [voa Glittl s^uGliinlJ aiich ihr lleditatiorLHibjckt 
But this can hanlly he right; possibly the point is that the 
\ imurgagnsv while the_v jx^rform the fijl] eight memhcha of Yoga, go 
astray in diverting their minds from V tarm. ifmiy of the names of 
classes of ascetit^ are extremely oWure ; an interesting gui.'sii as to 
Sanidarvannvrttikas will k found in an iwldcndnm in Eggers, p, Sci; 
Ills attemfrt to cxphiie iidagniphaibs (p, 22) U U-ss plansihle. But the 
i-omipt text lends nbunflant room for doubt, and it in perliop.^ 
siirprihiag that Iwlh tninslators are content to accept i, 1, as assigning 
ngriLiiltiire to Cu<lrast it is easy to siippi^^ that there is merely 
a textual error ; the text now- reads miqpMya pdpipmtpikimJ^imnijpdm 
{^raMjfi^ drijnnmamm hrm^ mim ; the fSisphicement is 

mmi may have been motivefi by the to asc riiie to the 

\ai^yaji tu to the K^triyas six Anntiani. in the ras 4 > of the 
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Bnihmin^; wliat is importiint U that in the aeeoumt of the ftmction^ 
of the grhantlin* m i^l>, wc lisu?c tlie mrtavrUi ciciwrribed as kmtprctk^ya- 
vanijyopftjim. If the te^t had to lie aetepteti ua vaJirUy preaenredp wu 
pilioutd have to ojffiime that it eompUed in aome area where 
agriculture waa eapeeially the work of ^lidras. In i, 9, s^r^^tmanah 
must clearly mean who re^rd all as the self ”, a sense aaggeat^ by 
xarvaitamdh precetlin^i;, and not^ aa CahmrLt being entirely aLsotbed 
into the Atnian/^ In i, 2^ stheifat Is amazing, and one ean liardLy see 
why a deliberate arebuisai should Ik; atteuipted. In i, 4, the ad%'erbial 
soih{i:i$»i is punilleled by other adverbial usages enuraemted by 
Caland (p* 237). 

A. Berhieuale Keith. 


Pam ANisTAX i Shu*aea. By LachmT Kara van ShafIq^ of Aumngiibad. 
Edited by Abdul ITaq^ S| X pp* 25^ 5ti5^ Aurangabiid^ 
192a 

Tills is a Persian fat^ra (biogniphical anfliolopy ) ol Urdu poets; 
it wjiH rnmpiJet] in the year 1761 by a youthful poet known in his 
Persian verse as Shaflq and m hk EeUita as ^hih. He was brought 
np in the DeeeanT where hla father held a responsihle posit ion tinder 
the State Govemmentr He wrote acvetal bistorienl w^orka and 
compiled three anthologies. Sham i-Gnrlbaii has extracts? from Irani 
poets who visited India ; Oul i Ru'm deals with Indian poets who wrote 
in Persia lip w^hile tlie third (the work under review) is ati anthology 
of Retdita poets. 

Its contents are taken largely ham birr's lYfiojf ash Mu\tTa^ 
1752, and Tnjkim e Fnih \4tf, together with considerable additions of 
ills owri from earlier ta^kiras. The arrival in the Deccan of the two 
anthologies just named created a seimtion and gave rise to a keen 
desire to possess thcni. The difficulty of obtaining copies led ShafTq 
to bring out a coUeetioii of hia ow^n which diffeni from otliers in gi^dng 
the poets in the onler of the letters of the Atijad instead ol the alpliabet. 
It is worthy of note that he shows much aaiioyance with JlTr for his 
depreriatory remarks about YaqiUp for he himself places VaqTn on 
a level with Sauda, 

Only a single copy of the anthology k knowD to exist. That copy 
is woitn-eftten and almost illegible. Its decipbering was a task of 
great difficulty. The €?ditor has wTitten an introduction of twenty- 
five pages discussing both SlmlTq^e Urdu poetry and his tankini. Here 

Vqn, V, TAttt iv, SO 
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and there he has quoted freely from an intcnstiDj; Persian tuitholo^iy 
known as Tukjat mA iSStf'ara, prepaml m 1752 by Afanl Beg* It 
proFiiasediy deals with the PersLaa writings of Indian poets, bul 
oecasiDimUy their Urdu verse is referred to. 

Mauivi Abdul Haq has given us a good piece of work whioh must 
have coat, him great labour, and we feci our indebtciiness to him 
ever inereaabg. This volume reflects much eredlt upon him. 

In Tajniti for flctober, 192T, there ia an article hy Tomkrn Ka/imi 
written before Shamani^^n ■ Shu'aTa w^aa puidished. The author 
discusses the Dakni poets ruentioned in the atithology. 

T. G. B. 


Takkira I Snir^ARA e UkdP. By Min IJasan. Edited by Mi HAHMAn 
IIaeTb ub Rahman SharvanI. 8x 5, pp. 22fi. Aligarh. 

Habib Ur Rahman has published tmder this name the Tflii'iro e 
SAw'ard e //iwdi, by the well-known Urtlu poet Mir ITasuii. It ia 
important to have such u work in print, although all its tlatea and munv 
of its statements are questionable. The oelitor lias written an intro¬ 
duction of S8 pp. ; the second hall of it is devoted to quotations from 
the ta;&ira itself. The date of the original work is about 1775. Mir 
Hasan s poem known as J/ajnoo! c Mtr ffaMn or jSiAr id Rfjydw k 
the most popular work in Urdu. For an article on Mir Hasan and 
Dakni poeta. see rojodl, October, 192T, pp. 47-54. 

T. 0. B. 

Ma^zan 1 Nikat, By Qaim. Edited by Ahditl Haq. Si X Sj, 
pp. 26, 79. Aumiigabnd, 1929. 

trim's famous anthoiogy has never Indore been printed. Like all 
of Lrdii poets eonipiliHl before the nineteenth contiiry, it is 
in Persian. There ia a useful introdiietion of twrenty-live pages ; nine 
discuM Qiim, his antholog)', and his poetry, and sixteen give extract'^ 
from his poems. Tiiere are quotations from 114 poets, including two 
pages from Qaim himaelL It ivaa compiled in 175*1, and is thus one 
of the earliest anthologies. Four lines in Persian and Urdu, rightly con¬ 
demned as unauthentic, are quoted from She!* Sa'di Shrriizt. The 
Anjuman i Tfltaqql e Urdu and its talented Secretary, the wlitor, 
are to be congratulated on this work. 


T. G, B- 
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iNTiiniAB I KutuYAT 1 Savvx. Edit-ed by ^Ic;tTalib IIusain. 

X 4| , p|i. 274, Alblialiiad. JljS7, 

This h fl very handy seleetion from the H orkn of the great Urdu 
poet Saiida. The main tlivbioria are tmiftims, and 

maT^tyas, but afrM, rubS'is, qitain and iioems m the 

or frnimddm stanza are iiielailed. Though it is no longer 
possible to say with Sir Oharle^ Lyall that Sand a is by common 
consent the iirreatest of Urdu pcK^ta. we may safely say that be is still 
regaitliHl m coming into the Jirst half-dozen» and this small volume 
w'ill lie weh'ome to many^ eB[i€oia]ly to those who know the old piipcr- 
boand 6(M.k paged eflitioii which falls to pieces in thdr bands. 

T. GiitAUAME Bailey. 


Miiutary Systesi oytue JIaratjja^, with a Brikp Account of their 

Maritime Actiatties. By Dr, Strendranath Sen. Calcutta : 

The Bcxik Com|ain}% Ltd*, 1928* 

Dr Seu him made ^laratha history hia special study, and ia already 
well known as one of the leading authorities on thb subject. Tliis 
book appears to me to bp the most valuable of all his ivorks< the mature 
fniit of research and study. It is a minute accotmt of Shivaji^a 
militarj" system, ami of its development Rnd decline, but it is mneh 
more than this, for it describes bow socbl and political induencea 
affected the militar)' idt^als of the Marathns, and explains very clearly 
the teaimiis for their decay as a mllitaiiy" and political power. The 
c^haptcr on rhattfk and iurnkslmniihi is most iisstructive in its expkna^ 
tiou of the change In the nature of eha^tih, W'hich, as levied by Bhivaji^ 
wm fruoklv bbefcmail levit-^l on an enemyp and, ns received by liis 
successors, was an impenal grant made in retiim for military services^ 
pcrfomiwl or promuwd, SbivBji"& dream was to expel the Mughuls 
and establish not only a Hindu, but a Murathss pnipire. The Peshw^is 
peTcoivetl the impoessibility of realizing this dnram, and substituted 
for it the project of establbhing a Hiatlu empire, but Rajput aqd 
.Mikratha could not agree, ami Bnally the Slarathas were content to 
fight merely in order to main tarn the preflomiiumce of their influence 
at a Muslim court-. 

The chapter on the revival of feudalism p the primar}^ cause of 
the decay of the ^Mumtha mpnarehyp traces tlmt decay from the gmnt 
of fiefs by Shahu, Shivajra grandson, to Angria and Balaji Vishvanath 
to the period when the Maratha army consLstal of feudal levies and 
foreign mercenaries, Sikhs, Hsijpute, Sindhbp Cansrese, Kohillas, 
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AraVis, AbyKininianSp " Topa^ts/* and Europcana, wliieh he rightly 
describea as even more disaatmiLA to tlip Mnrathn power than the 
mviva] of the feudal ayatem. 

The chapters on the )[aratha infantry and cavalry;, on Skivaji's 
forts, and on artillery are also instruotive. Forta were Shivajrs 
last luiR of defence, hut a veiy sure one^ for they were well fiimiflha l 
with provbioiifl and anutmnition, from their position they could hardly 
be minedp tho enemy s artillery could selclom approach near eiioii|!h 
to damage them seriously, and the imperial troops, not sufficiently 
courageous to carry them by storm, very seldom took any fort but 
by brilieni% Of tlie Maratha artillery Dr. Sen Justly aavs they ha rl 
borrowed a scientific weapon without mastering it& science, and 
unintelligent imitation seldom leads to sneoesa The employment 
of trMps trained after the European fashion might be siniilarly 
eriticir^. The tactics of theso troopa differed so entirely from the 
traditional iloiatha tactics that the two could not be eombineil, 
yet the later Marat ha leaders persisted in attempting to combine 
them, an<l this, us Dr. Sen shows, waa one of the chief caiiscs of their 
defeat at the thinl battle of Panipat, and afterwards at Assaye, 

Dn Sen has hardly laid sufficient stress on the personal 
rcaponaibiUty of Samhliaji for the disap[)eanmcc of discipline from 
the Maratha army. It was he who firet permittcfl women to 
accompany troops in the field, and hb troops to capture women ^ 
whom they cither kept or sold as slayes, 

Nq ftwer thaia cighty-iive imgcs of ttie book iii® dovotnl to tie 
birth of the Mamtha navy under Shi vajj, its groirt h under the Augrinri, 
ami Its matunty and decay under the Peshwas. t>r. Sen conclutles 
this naval record with an intereatiiig chapter on “ Piracy, or the 
Sovereignty of tlie Sea”. This is as complete ti chronicle of the 
naval offaini of the Slamthas aa I have seen. 

Finally, the cause* of the decay of the Mamtha power are thus 
concisely sunimerl up: “Tl.c State degenemted from a national 
rnonnrt y to a feudal confederacy, the army degenerated from a well- 
iscip inec ^ national force to nn ill-disciplined hand of mercenaries, 
and the military' leadcra degenerated from simple, hurdv soldiers to 
ease lovmg voluptuaries. There could be but one ir-sult of such a 
general and all-rounrl degeneration.” 

The book is a most valuable contribution to tho history of India 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth renturiea. 


\VoXJi^;LET HaIU, 
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A Hjhtorv w ilLfiiiAL Xorth-East Frontier Pdlicyv By 
Sur>HiKi>RA Xatii Bhattacharyya. CalcuttA: Chuckervi-rthj\ 
CTmtterjee Jc Co., Ltd., 1929. 

The title of this bulky hook is misfleaclin^ly niixle^t. It is not 
merely a hiatoiy of the Xorth-East frontier policy of tho Mughnl 
enipcrow, but an account of the hiatoi^,'', geography^ fauna^ floni, 
climate, peoples^ rebgioti, manuere and custooiSp society* econonncs, 
agriciiJturep trade, industries, political inatitutbns, miJilary" organiza¬ 
tion and tactics, and nai'a! tactica of the thme States with which that 
policy was coDcemed. It also contains a fairly fnlJ accoimt of the 
Muslims in Bengal and of their frontier policy before Akhar amended 
the throne. ^luch of tliis can only be described as padding. Such 
information on these subjects as is required as an introduction to 
an account of the imperial frontier policy might ha^'o been contained 
in tea pages, instead of nearly a hundred. Hie subject of the work, 
though not hitherto entirely neglected, as witness Sir Edward Gait's 
Ifi^ry of Ajiisijm, has not perhaps received the attention which it 
merits, for it is interesting and historically important, and the author 
throws much light upon it. His industry is praiseworthy, but be 
w^ould do well to study the art of e^epressing himself concisely. The 
bibliograpliy affords some eiudence of his induatr}*, and is a useful 
guide to students of the subject with which he deals. 

He would l>e w'eLl advisc<] to study some models of Englisli prose. 

** Queer and “ plucky ” are not dignified descriptions of a cruel 
and capricioiLs or a brave man ; “ rotting/" though sometimes applied 
in India to one wdio has the misfortuno to pa® a night m a police oeJb 
h not accurate as appliicd to a prince detained at the imperia] court; 
a Ipoder who suffers a defeat may be obliged to fly, but not to “ fly 
away ”, os though on the wings of a dove ^ ammunition is singular, 
but munitions in the military schbc should always take the plural 
form, while “ fuel ” should always take the singular. ^Inoitioii ” 
and " fuels ” blemish the pages of this book. ** To topsyturvy ” is not 
an English verb ; ** diaboUcaJ,” appbed three timea in two pages to 
a deceiver, is a needlessly strong expression. In an English work 
troops shonld be numbered in hundreds of thousands, not in lakhs^ 
and a force of 2l),0CiC> men is not well described as a “ l^tch Such 
espresaions ils “ wood and bfipta cloth"" shoidd be explained, 
either in brackets or in notes. Many other expressions in the book 
lKitm_Y a bek of fjunilbrity w ith Eoglbib idiom ^ and the text should 
be carefully revised. Wols^ujy' Haio. 
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Atvshanistax : ¥hoh Darii;s to Amanitllah. By Lieut.-CfencrHl 
Sir OEOBifiE MACMtrjfx, gvo, pp. xii, 3rj9. liinilon : G. Befl 
am] Sonsv, 192D, 2ljf. 

Tiiifl hook is not V>iiml upon aa exhaustive exaniiriiution of ihv 
available reconiH^ hut m a.n attempt to present the stnn'^ of AfghanistaEi 
in all its alssorhing interest to those who w-puhl view it from the eomfort 
of the eaaj diain In bis lutTOfluetion Sir Oinirge Macrnimn ruaketi 
the soaiewiiat startling statement that the insepimblo eonnectioD 
geographieallyp politicially, ami ethnologically lyetwcen AfghaoLstan 
aofl [niLLa has never l>eeii cmphaai^cfL Surely this is not true. Eviui 
a Biiperlicuil knowledge of the book*; and pamphlets <]eaLing with this 
probJem, of which the number \3 legioiiT would convince the most 
casual remlcr that nothing has been more emphasizfHl. Nevertheless f 
the author hn^ given us a thrilling account of this close coimccttoii 
between India and Afghanistan, Century after century hordes of 
invaders have swept like clevaatating torrents through the mountain 
pikSsHes of the North- West. Dark, inhospitable uuilahs, loucly mountain 
gleaa. and baireii, wind-swept nigh ms have rpsounded to the tramp 
of Asiatic nnuiefl, Persian, Giwk, and Afghan, the forces of Alcxamlcr 
and tho armies of ^Hahmud of Gbazai, the hosts of TUoTir, Babnr, 
and Nadir Shah^ and the troops of Afimad Shah Thirmni, all advanced 
b} thc^ routes to lay waste the fair and smiling plains of Hindustan, 
The history of invasions from Central Asia provcai that the frontier 
Slope, fiom the hunks of the Indua to the Afghan slopes of the 

Sabiman range, tia^ never presented any real barrier to an euterprisiug 
general. 

The student of the Afghan problem must needs walk warilv. 
Innumerable i^iniphlets have been written on this subject for the 
purpose of hirthering party interests. In some casea even the Blue 
Books have W^n garbled, m W4is the case with the Jettefs of 
^-ir Alexamltr Burncs to the Indian Government. Valuable as are the 
memoittf pf jrencnilfl ami froaficr ailniinistratore. thav nearly all sufler 
rotn a lack of perspectiV'c, and. in many instanciiSj display considerable 
Ignorance of th(J preat Imperial ijwues at stake. It ean, however, 
uftfply uffirmwl tlwt Afglmaistan owes Its very iiidependenTO to its 
pfKniliargeograpycal position, wliit-h makes it the gkeis of the fortttsw 
of Hindustan. Had it not been for the fact that the British in Indw 
veoo^i the importance of a friendly aixfi Inrle^iemlent buffer state 
twwn them aii.l the Rut^sians in fV-ntral Asia. Abdar Rahman Khan 
never have snctiecdcd in fonninji; a group of atitonomous 
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ciemocrat-iefi, owing but a vh^jc albgiaaee to the ruler of Kabul, 
into a stitjugly ctmtralisJed militar^r Htate. Although other fEietora, 
such its the intrigues of the Amir^ with the frontier trilscamen, liava» 
in recent years, playcNl their part in determining Anglo-Afghan 
relations, by far the ma^t- important has Ijeeii liimsia^g steady itiateb 
across the ateppea of Central Asia. If Xnptjicon and the Orairs of 
Russia bad not entertained ideas of an suvaaion iif india ; if they hatl 
not intrigued to our detriment both in Persia anrl Afghanistan ; and 
if the Blae^k Eagle had never wmgfHl ita flight across tbe Caucaana^ 
in all probability oar rebtbna with Central Asian States would have 
been purely couiiuercrlal in character. 

Sir Oeofgc llncmunn’s acexjunt of the mcial divisions of Afghunistan 
ahould be of interest to the geneml reatler* Ilia contention that the 
Afghan claim to Hebraic descent Is supportc<i by very little in the way 
of evidence is sound. In fact, numerous theories have li^^en pat lorw'ard 
to explain the origin of the Aighans. They liave been traced to Copts, 
Jews, Armenians, Albamans, Turks, ^rbaba, and Rajputs. Most of 
these theories are tliose of writers living In a pre-scientilic age, before 
the exainiiintion of anthropometric data revolationkcd the study of 
ethnological problems. They nifiy therefore lie disuuMed as fanciful. 
The traditions of any people are useful in that they throw light on 
national characteristics, and olten on their origin, but the Afghan 
claim to Hebraic descent is supported only by wild, fictitious 
genealogies. It is the outcoQic of a whlespread jiractice auionggt 
Miiliaminadans. by which they claim or invent some connection with 
the Prophet Or with noted personage^i whose names occur in the Koran 
or other sacicfl writings. Travellers and explorers are unanimoiifl 
in det hiring that the .Afghan Ima pronounced J^rattic features. It is 
true that, as a rulct the Afghan nose is long and curveil * hut thb Jewish 
or, rather, Hittite nosc^ is very wnrleapread, and Is a chaTUCtcristic 
of races In no way connectefl with the C'hUdrcn of Israel. Lastly^ the 
prevalence of Biblicjil uames together with the existence of Jewish 
custoDCkS, have been brought forwatii in support of this theory. To ward 
off tbe Angel of Deaths certain trilica Imve a custom icsembKng the 
Passover^ in which they sprinkle the blood of an uuimal over the door 
posts of a house where n sick peraon resides. Another ceremony is the 
placing of the sins of the people upon a lieifor^ which is driven out mto 
the wildcmesH in the =141010 matiner as the Biblical scapegoat. In 
adilition to these, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death fif 
hUspbemers, and a periodical mlistribution of lauds have been cited 
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in support of this theory- Mention kas also been made of a sort of 
Levitical cbui amongst the Pathans, in which priestly functions are 
invested. The iise of Biblical names and custams is common to all 
Muhammadans ■ the Prophet himself aclqpte<i them ftom the Jews 
around him. In any case^ it would not he eorrect to tract? customs, 
such 03 the use of a scapegoat, to Ismelites alone- 

The book we am reviewring is not free from certain slips. Atptijuin 
wns not succeedttl by Sabubtigin. as is impliH on page 27, but by hia 
own son, Is-haq. after wlicM?e death, in a.u. 966, another slavei one 
Baltigin, ruled for a time in Ghazni. The immediate pmleccssor of 
Sahiiktigin was not Alptigin, as the author stateap hut Pifai, w^ho came 
to the throne in a+o, 9T2. Again, on page 3^^ the statement occurs 
that Sultan Khusniv, the last of the Gha^avids, was sent a prisoner 
to Ghazni ^ though historj' does not record hU further fate. As 
a matter of fact, some authorities definitely state that Sultan Khusrav" 
remained a prieoner until a.d, 1192, when he was put to death as a 
dangerous incumbrsnee. 

Besides these minor slips there is much that is controversial in 
the author's account of Anglo-Afghan relntions. It would also be 
iDteresting to know what lies hidden behind the reference to temporary 
officers on pige 257. It can^ however^ be safely stateil that this hook 
will be useful in giving a general view of a compLicatc<I subject, and 
m a starting-point for more intensive study, 

C- CoLnnv Davies. 


The Most Noble ano Famous Travels of Marixi Polo^ TOQETBEh 
WITH THE Travels of Nicolo he' Costi, hidited from the 
klijcahethan TraiLslatioa of John Frainpfcon, w’lth Introduction. 
Notes, and Appendi,Tes, by N\ M. Penzer, pp. lx, SSI. London : 
The Argonaut Press, ^ 2jr. 

Mr. Penzer and the Argonaut Press are to be warmly eongratuktol 
on this new contrihiition to the ever increasing number of Marco 
Polo editions. Although the text la merely a reprint of au early 
^d little^ known English version, namely Frampton's translation of 
^ ntaellu a bpanish, Mr, Penzer has taken this as a peg on which to 
« rtacarche^ and discoveries in the field of 

o na - jVnd Ida mtrmiuction, no tea, and maps form an important 
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contribution to ouj* knowledge both oi the bibliogmphy of the Polo 
Manuscripts nnd of the itineraries foUowcd bj- Marco Polo in his various 
joiifueys, 

Thp two moi^ rwont (Klitiona of tliia famoiL^ 1x)ok of tmvel ari& the 
French ettiHon of Charignon, published in Pekin* in which Chinese 
sources have been fuUy drawn upon, and the aU-imjK>rtant 
" variamnicnlitbn of il Milione^ published by Frofessor Benedetto 
of Florence, two yeais ago, 

Frofcitsor Eenedetto’s text opens a new epoch in the history of this 
engrossing subject; and until it appeaml the famous Ynlo-Conller 
edition repreflentcfl the last stage reached in Hcholarlj Investigation 
of the nimierous Polo manuscripts. It has been Benedettu^s dLHicuft 
tuskp for which he was litiLguistically and in other ways so well equipped, 
to reeotisider this probh.mi in the light of newly discovertNl maniiMcripts. 
His labours have oame<l the story many st^es further, and his 
conclnsioiis have been admirably summarbed in Mr, Fenzer's intro- 
diietion to the volume under review. J cannot in thU place reeapitulato 
the details of this rnterestbig iiitjtiirv, but will merely indicate the most 
important results reached by the Italian scholar — 

(1) He fully establishes the claims of the famous Paris manuscript 
Bibhotheque Rationale fr. 1116, and takes it as the ruBin te^^t of his 
“ varionim edition. 

(2) The famous edition prepared by Hatniisio and published two 
years after his death in 1559 is know’n to contain whole chapterSp 
passages, and expressions which are not found in any of the manuscripts 
know^n to Yule, Professor BenecIcttO had the good fortODc to discover 
in the Ambroaian Library at Milan a copy made in of a irianuscript 
dating from the fourteentli-lifteenth century, which onco beJonged to 
Carifinal Zclada, This niDnuscript was found to contain many but by 
no means all of the fnignients which occur only in Raimisio's edition^ 
but the Zelada text cannot be the one utilized by Kumusio, as it 
contabis a number of passages wliich arc not in Bamusio or in any of 
the known manuscripts. It is thus evident that although the Zelada 
text helps to bring us nearer to the oTiginnl than we have liithcrto 
Injcn, the w hole problem is not yet solved and ji still more important 
manuscript may any day be unearthed from the imcxploictl treasures 
of Kiiroppan Libraries, 

I may be pemuttcii to mention hero that Professor Benedctt<> has 
prepareil an Italian translation Ijastnl on im ** varionim " edition, 
and that an English translation made under the supervision of 
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Proft-ssor fk^JiiHlct to b t* be pubtished in the Ilroadway Tmvellerji ” 
Scries. 

Oi Rtore general interertp perliap^, are Mr. Poti^r's attempts to 
trace the route followctl by the three Polos to the court of the greuT 
Khun and their return journey , by sea. to the PerHUiii Gulf, and thenci? 
hotiie via TrebLcond. He also traces tlie various joumep madt? by 
Marco Polo during lib long residence at the Mongol Court. It 
always Iwn an importiint point in tracing these itineraries to 
dbtingiiish carefuDy between the places actually visited by the traveller 
and those only spoken of hy hearsay. In support of hb argMinent-^ 
Mr. Peozer has prcparwl no less than eleven excellent maps for aoOic 
of which he acknonriedges the help he has derived from Sir Aured 
Stein^fl Asia^ 

Framptoub translation, of which only three copies are knowti to 
exbt to-da\% wm pubibhed In 157&, The 8pimi±sh original by SantaelLi 
was fbat pubibhed m lfi03, and was several times reprinted. The 
original Italian manuiu;ript from which Biintaelb made hb trariHi 
lation b preserNTd in the Bihlioteca del Seminario at Setdlle. 

Frainpton^a English trmslutiont w^hich h here reproduced^ without 
change, tnakes delightful madiag, and being the tTansIatioii of a siiaple 
ruiiTHtive is free from those tedious ethleal rcfleeliotis ond pompous 
Verbosity w'hich we ho often fiml in Fiismbetban books of travel. 

One or two trivial errors may, perhaps, he mentioned : pAge xxxvi 
in two places for Jirupt read Jimft^ page .xxxviii for Hjisau Shaluih 
read Hasan tSabbah, page xxxix for Balk rend Halklip page ^clii bf 
Miizaffarabab mid ^iUizaSarabhd, the same page for Kbotan read 
Khotan, 

In eoncliiaiou a w'ord must be said in praise of the adiulrablc index 
and of the very haiidaoine manner in which thb volume has betjn 
producetl. 

E. OuNfaox Ross. 


Tue CuRttENcv OK THE Yar Eajst. By Fs. S^'IUriTH, X Six 
pp. 94 of text 4^ 132 of ithistrations. fjonduii (Lnzne) ami 
fblo (Aschchoug), 19^i9. 

Besides numerous articles in jieriDdicab ond pamphlets^ several 
worka on ( hineHe currency have l>een puldb1ie<L by Western writers. 
\ tBwrin^r'B lr«.tv» iippe*r«! ns long ago ha 18? 7, nnrl it was followtfl 
in 1B8D I.J. ««oi^icv*kj*a mouogftipli on the nnciiyit ct/ms. Terrill 
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th LacoHptTrie's catalogue of ChincJ?«? coids in the Briti^ih 
date<l 1892. Bet ^vecn the years 1895 and 1907. three voLiiitie^ descrip¬ 
tive of the Glover Collection were pul^LLshcd by Sir .L H. Stewart 
Lockhart, who also compile<J a catdogue of his own colh.'Hcrion whieli 
came out in 1915 as an ostm volume of the Jounud e/^Ac X^rih CAfwa 
i?f(iwrA of ttin Eo^l AatiiU'c 

None of these treats the subject couiprcliensively. Sir ,L H. 
Stewart Lockhart's works‘cover the br^eat field and are the most 
reliable ; but they are eanfined to de^rlptioiis of the two colIectioniiH 
Visacring's moaogra^ph is meagre and miuirea much revision * 
Lacouperiv copietl Yisseritig copiously (jiidmliiig the eiTorH)^ without 
acknowleilgment. 

Whoever attemptJ^ to produce the standani work on Chincise 
eiirreucy has a .>4tu[KmdoiiA task. ^Icre familiarity ^ ith the immeiLSe 
native literature on the subject U only part of the prepanit-ion needed i 
he should be able to critieiKC theac works, niid to re-examine coimflciss 
problems with scientific scepticism. He should 1>e posseitsed of 
extraordinarily wide cpigraphic and arc!iA:obgicaI knowledge. He 
should aUo find representative examples of all known types, and 
exclude the uumcTeiuR cOunterfeitH, Photography should replace the 
usual W’ooil-fiuts which depend for aetjiiraey on the skiJJ of both artist 
and hJock-cutter, 

The liook under review is not a stundard work. It is the catalogue 
of a coiiection which the author made during twetity-Jivc years spent 
in China iis a meml>er of the OiLitoms Scrncje, and wdiieh he hitdy 
prvsentecl to the Numismatic Cabinet of the Univemity of Oslo. 
The scope is therefore limited ; and, though the Collection is large and 
vnricnL many known types are absent, f^onic corns from Coreas 
Japan, and .\nnain are iuclndefL The iUiifllrcttioiiRarcfaiTsimile repro¬ 
ductions of hand-[lnJiWTi sketohcR, taken directly from eacb coin ** 
by the authordangliter, Mrs. ItcyerdahL As guides to the klentifica- 
tion of coins they inav serve a useful purpose ; hut they are hardly 
accurate enough to siitbify the requiretnenti* of numismatic spechiliats. 
In the dc^iniptlons 9 c^vcmI of the known Chinese w'orks are freely 
quoteil, hut witliout critical diserimirLation, and often w ithout specific 
refenfiioc. The Englh^h, too^ is very strange in places, and it might 
with advantage have been revised by somi^tie whose uutive tongue 
ifl English. 

Nevertheless the work is obvioiialy the outcome of much patient 
labour, and it will be ivelcomcNl not only by the few who specialize 
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in this clomain of niiinismstics hut liy thoAc who Btudv Cliuicist 
syi^bolism. The section od charms or amulets, for ttistanee, contaiioi 
numeFous exumplcs of the rebus and felicitous motto. A long list giving 
the Weights of the coins, as ileterminetl hjr Dr. Hjjiis HoUt, is the most 
voliuible contribution from a scientific point of view. 

There is, by the way, a dLseirpancy between the title on the front 
page and that on the cover. TJic former is The Cttrr^icy nf the Far Bail, 
and it is mote appropriate than Chintse CtifTCHcy w'hich ts printed on 
the cover, 

W. Perceval Yetts, 


The Docciie>ts of Iriki. Translated and edited by K. .AsaRawa. 

10| in., pp. xvi, H*! [71j, Vale University Press, 1929, 

This is not n book for the general reader; but- to the advanced 
student already ecjuipped with a knowledge of the hhttorv of 
feudal institutions in Europe, and of France in particular, it will be 
iii\ aluable, The Documents, which deal mninly with questloos relating 
to land anil fiefs in which the micient family of friki in Kyushu were 
interested, number 135, and arc printed in both JaisinesB and English. 
Dr. Asakawa }ias been singularly fortunate in being able to obtain 
access to such valuable material, and it is e(|Ua1]y fortunate for the 
student that its translation and eiiiting should lutve fallen into such 
able bauds. Tlic book opens with a scholarly Introduction dealing 
wntli the early history- of the House of Shimadsni^ne of the most 
powerful and famous among Japan’s territorial nobilHy—and of tho 
esi^r frtmiJv of tho Shibuyo, with its bmnch, the Iiiki, whit!b in the 
) ' J<bile Agesi n ejn; rivnjj^ with ibe 31iima<lzii for supremacy in Sout h 
vus^ &, The Introduction is followed l>y a Sumnnarv' of Points " 
co\ermg 40 closely printed pages in which, under the heatlmgs of 
(« ONpn. (fi) dmTlopmciit, (c) relations betwee,, kpl vassal, and 
rLgtme, the editor dtsciisses with great wealth of reference promioent 
features in the geuesk and development of feudal institutions in 
■ apaji. and, for the lieuefit and guidance! of the student, notes numerous 
points ui connection with which a c^omparison with similar institutions 
m feudal Europe, and particularly France, would be both interesting 
Bnd profitable. A copious Bibliography follows, and then come the 
Documents themselves. As we have aVadv said, they are concerned 
mamly with raatt^-rs relating to knd, emiastml survevs, conditions 
enure, grants, devises, incidence of taxation, etc. ; but they deal 
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also with D variety of other subjects, such as Mimmoas to arnks^ rteonb 
of military serviDPs, ebims for grunts l>ASed on stitih services, the 
oonditioHS imtkr which vaimla dLscliarg^Mil their guard doty at the 
palace in Kyoto or at the sent of government, and all are larcfuUy 
annotatetl or prefaced by illuminating conmients. There not space 
here to touch on the many interesting and frequently very romplicated 
questions ctificuiksed by Dr. Asakawa ; but two we should like to 
notice briefly, the evolution of the warrior caste, and the relation 
between lord and vaasal. In the very early stages of the feuilul system 
there was little distinction l>etween the fighting man and the man 
w'ho tilled the soil, for the latter w^aa genrnilly soldier as w^ell ns farmer i 
but as the feudal system gradually developed and the struggles for 
supremacy between rival barouH liecame flerter iinil more prolonged, 
farmer and z$o1dier hIowIv drifted apirt to form two distinct dassca, 
one occupied solely with the cultivation of the lancl and the other 
with warfare. In thia process the warrior's interests in the land step 
by step dinmiished, the various rights which he held in it 

passes 1 one by one into the hands of the cidtivatorp atirl more nud more 
as time went on the eonditious of his existence forceil him and his 
class to aljandon their former homes and to collect in separate com¬ 
munities in the immediate neiglibourhoorl of the fortr™ of the lord 
whose vassals they W'ere. When Hideyoshi made his faoioiui cailastral 
flur^'ey in ISST^ the process w'us piactically complete, and a distinct 
warrior caste had come into existenoep wdiolly unprotLuctive^ with 
semce to a feudal lord as its sole ftmctioiip and rewaitlec] fnr that 
service by grants of rice from the baroiiml granary. The term 
htjfshtsho^ w idch originally meant a pemon having a family name, haii 
completely lost its earlier honourable aignifiicancep and was now used 
lis a generic term for the tillers of the soil, |iersons who hatl no right 
to bear a name. But if the peasant and the fanner hud liecomc inferior 
in the social scale, they were not without certain compensating 
advantages. They were virtually owners of the land they cultivated, 
their taxable capacity was carefully defined and regulated ^ and the 
rural comniunitics {uitiftij of which they were mcmlieis, although 
under a collective responsihUity to the feudal lonl, ^he uanie time 
enjoyed a large measure of self-government. What precisely the 
position of the tenant farmer was i t is difficult to say ; but at all events 
serfage in the European senBC of the term appears never to have existed 
in Japan, With regard to the relations of lonl aud vassal. Dr. Asakawa 
dmw.s attention to an mtervisting point, the weakness of the mutuality 
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of tho roll tract in Ja|juti os cotripaiwl with Europic In the latter the 
lortl rcfeirol to his fciidRl eourt tlie trial of chargee brought agains^t 
hiiti by lib vassal; in the fomer he ailmittoil only the vassaFs right to 
petition, but not to sae. Justice was, in fact, not so mudi a matter 
of ohligatvon on one side or of right on the other aa a part cif the lonrs 
duty as a general ruler. Bald and laconic though many of the I>opu 
mentH are, then? are among them a nurjit>er with a distinct Imman 
interest. Take?, for instance, the suit Ijotween Voshkhi Xobutada 
und f^hilMiya Jt5sdiin over a tjin'istion of shtki, which the latter was 
allege^] to have laken from the former (Dor, Xo, lb), the repndbtioii 
by Terao JohiiTi of his sons Votchi and Shicihiro in l-lTTp which 
resulted in a family quarrel lasting launy years (Doe. et floqj, 
the various papers relating to guiml service, the Fiirrendcr of Iriki 
domains to the House of Bhiminljtu in 157i (Dw. So. 145), 
marking the fiiml eapitulation of the weaker to the stronger, and 
last but not leastp tiie dociinicnts dealing with the dow-nlalJ of the 
feudal reginip in 1807 (Doc, Ko, 155). The English section of the book 
eIost»q with a s^Tics of genealogical tables of the various bjartehes of 
the Iriki family and of the House of i^hiniad;;ii. .\ltogcther+ w^e have 
hen* a collection nf historical papers of immense interest, and w'e 
look forftartl with pleasurable untbipatioti to the appearance of 
Dr. Asakuwa'^s work on the feuilal syntom in tvrOshfi genemllyt which 
will doubtless eontain in anceinct nnd compendiotift form the dnal 
n^sults of his invu^stigations. The printing of the l>ot'nments is 
ajJmirable; but jMige Z2 seems to l>e missing, its place Inking taken by 
page i’J, w hich has Ixsm print4?d twice over. We .should like to register 
a mild pnit4‘fft agamst Hr rVsaknwa^s snkstitution of the letters zh 
for j in the spelling of .lapenese names, and of the word “ church 
for temple * fhi the authority of scholars lilce Bntow, Aston* and 
{ hamberlain, we venture to think that j b prcfemhle to und that, 
for instance. liMttfuttnJi mare closely appn;>Jtimates to the Jniiaucjw 
soiinil than does IlttmfiViinzJiL Xor are w'c convinced by Dr. Asakiiwa’'ti 
arguments in favour of the use of the wonls^^ church and temple 
for * and " sfci but, wkh proper insular coiiHerv'at bTn+ adhere 
to OUT prediicjction for the tr*rnis temple anil shrine ”t which, 
apart from other rea4u;}ns, tiave the rnerit of long use. But these an’^ 
very minor matters. 


Harold Parlett. 
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The Elements op Japane.se Writin«. By CuniniAndpr X. [v 
IsRMOxnEit, R.X* (Ret.). Jani-es G, Furlong Fujicj, Vul, VJll, 
11 Ld,, pp. vii^ 253, TiiiRclon : E<iyal AAktic Sdciety, IH29. £1 5^. 

It b related that a tT'rtain early Jesuit ciiijwioiiflrY^ when ({uestiaiieiL 
aa to tliP origin of Ofiintse iJeographs, replied that they woit^ et^rtainh' 
the invention of the PcvSl wliOfte ingufiiiity hail devb«pd thh olK^acle 
for those who wirIohI to preach the gospel in the Midille Kingdom. 
Blit it iH rather the student who uiakt^ his first acc|iiaintaniCG with 
the Chinese ideogrup}k in its Japanese that is jiistifieii in Uiieribing 

its origin to iin e^di power. As lubpted to Japanese ni^N^b. iiaost 
Chinese rliaracterB have several possible meaaingn and miiny alter¬ 
native pronimciaiionst only one of wliieh is eofreot in any given 
eiitumataiicea. The diOiculties of the student are therefore of no 
mean ORJer, They liave kfon met by the kle Profeftiior Cliamberlaia'a 
vJ Prarfica! InfrofiueifMm fo the Siudif nf Jtipmtr^e WHtitvj, a 
scholarly treatise that deals with mme 3,*MK> oharactom, eontaina 
nn immense amount of mutter nppertaining to them* aud eonibineft 
the functions of n tejstbook with those of un authoritative work of 
reference i but it is necessarily a ponderous vnlumiN rontuina rntieh 
oiitfiidc the scope of the beginner, and unfortunately it h out of print. 

The present book, intended] for heginnera, is biLsed on Profesflor 
Cliamborlain’s methods ; part of an early section of the largct work 
is (by pertniHsion) reproducedt and thisH w'itli some rearrungenieiit, 
the addition of esciciscs and a great deal of helpful explanato^^ 
matter, ho* been weldcfl into a homogeneous whole and successfully 
eomproasod into a handy volume of convenient size and ahapo, without 
resorting to amnll typt?. Keeping in view the riKtuirementH of the 
elementaTT student, ouly 400 charactent arc cotwidered theme 
originally fielected by Cliumlierhiin for initial stndy. Coiiimander 
Iseinonger has acte<] wisely in adopting this list. They are not the 
Rimplo«t eharaetcra* nor are all of them ronutantly met witli, but 
experience has proved the soundnefis of the prineipli'51 that guided 
their choice : and students who have committed them permanently 
to metnoryT possess a ^lid ground work on which to builds and geiufrally 
proceed to extend their chamcter-vocabuhiTy whh ptogre&ijvety 
dimiTushing effort. 

The pbntimg is gooti* the boot lieing divided into two fwtbtui; 
the first, after making a broad son oy of the field of JapaneRo writing 
in general* tmit« at length on the Kana syllaliaries, istiulies the Japanese 
tnothoda of reading and pronouncing Chinese chamctoiSj and cloaea 
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bv oxamining the (ietailH of tfipir foiraation, and with u diweificatJot 
by iinah-sis. The second section tackles seriously the problem of 
learning characters. Twenty clmractere are printed at a time [ 
every one clearly printed in a bi^ scjiiare together with its prononcui. 
tions, Japancsse readings, and significations. Each tfflteh is folio we. I 
by a few pages of helpfo] notes, useful compounds and oombination'. 
and all exercise with transliteratioii and translation. 

The scheme is noteworthy, and there can be no doubt that thi.^ 
l>ook will fill a lDng*felt want. It caters of coutse for the elementarv 
student only, but provides him with an excellent intToduction to 
the Kana and 400 charactere. Explanations are concise, and the 
reader's attention is never diverted by unnccossarv dissertations, 
nor lull time wasted on trivialities. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the bcgiiyier should Iw encouraged to trouble him.< 5 elf too much with 
t e details of Kana-jtukai, the .syllabic spelling; and some of the 
space dewteil to this subject might be cut down with advantoffc. 

should suffice to indicate the general rules for gyllabio 
spe mg and to enable the student to pronoujice corrcctlv tho«.‘ 
words or inflections usually wTitten with Kana, The Japanese 
t lemseK^^ attach little importance to it; unorthodox Kam-spclling 
IS not IP ( to indicftto luck of etlucatiun, though correct use of the 
Chinese character is essential. 

The author docs not profess to teaeh writing—and, of course, 
e wautifol calligraphy of Japan ami China cannot be ac(|uired from 
anv wo " but for the benefit of those unable to obtain the sarvicp-H 
devotes n few pages to general nile.s for writing, 
chiefly concerned with the order of the strokes' ;Vs at present printed. 

c examples given do not make it clear to a beginner how, and iu 
what otoer, these strokes should bo written. For instance, he is 
informed that “ An angle on the left nml at the bottom is often made 
witii n single stroke, thus ", 

It wonhl realty help the student, and also be useful for reference. 
IV■■ charaetem used aa examples In the section on “How to 
nte were printed to show' clearly the corrept order of the strokes. 


I*/ StffiJcf. 


+ 2ttd. 


+ 3nf 


+ 4//i. -1- ,'5/A. 4- fl/A sfroi*'. 
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Mexition should be made of tfe fact that the work under review 
will not enable the student—without further study—to read Japanese 
as it is written, but only in ita modern printed form. Ever^- letter be 
receives, many notices and hand-bills, all books printed from wooden 
blocks (a method of printing rare to-daj% although at one time ia 
general use) will be WTitten in the cursive SQsho, or the semi-curaive 
Gy^Sflho script, tn these atyleSp the strokes of the characters are 
abbreviated and modibefl to such an extent that it ia doubtful whether 
the student will be able to recognize the chametets lie is already 
familiar wdth in print. Mastery of the printed form, however, h an 
essential preliminary to the study of hand-writ ten Japanese, and 
the student who aims at ability to rend letters and documents, will 
find the present volume valuable as a prepamton-^ course. 

The book suffers from the absence of an index, though this ia 
mmimized by the synopsia that precedes each chapter. When the 
next edition is called for, an mdex to all the Chinese chamqteTs it 
contains might be added with advantage. This should be four-fold^ 
and comprise i — 

(1) jVn index to the ehainters, arranged alphabeticatlv according 
to the " On 

(2) A similar index of the ** Kun 

(3) An index to the characters, arranged in accordance with the 
number of strokes with which each is wTTttcn, 

(4) An index to the chameters^ armng€?d in the order of their 
radicals. 

The last system, being the one employed in native cliaraetat 
dictionaries, would serve os a useful early exercise in the method the 
student will ultimately adopt when searching for a word in a Japanese 
dictionary. 

Lafcadiq Hearn, with true insight, observiM: “ An ideograph 
does not make upon the Japanese brain any impression similar to 
that created hi the Occirlental brain by a letter or combumtion of 
letters—ilull inanimate svmlx>lH of vocal sounds. To the Japanese 
bmin an ideograph is a \ivid picture; it lives ; it speaks ; it gesticu¬ 
lates.^^ jViid it is probable that an educated Japunese when using 
SinJeo-Japanese words, which form so la^ a part of the speech of 
the upper classes, ^isualizea—at the tune he is speaking-the ideo¬ 
graph with which each word is written. The student should aim at 
this; and it is difficult to conceive a hook—of mofiest size and limited 

voiu V. PAar iv. SI 
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to 400 characters—better calculated to gm4^ its first steps on the 
path to this ideal than the volnnie under review. It- is a notable and 
extremely welcome addition to the Japanese student^s librarv^ 

Gn&ALt> Mkhe. 


A DictionABY OP the Lanouace of Sa^a (Mala) and Ulawa^ 
South-East Solomon Islands. By Walter G, IvenSp 8vo, 
pp. 427. Oxford Univeoiity Press, 1929* iU. 

Sa"a imd 01awa sinJ zwci Mimdarten einer Spraebe, liber die 
dcr A erfosfiser sebou mebrerc wissciutehaftliehe Aufsatze seit dem 
Jahre 1911 ^neroffentlieht hat. Atich cin WorEerbtieh aus iaehier Feeler 
ist 1918 in li\ ashin^on ersehienicii. Aber daa jetzt vorliegende Werk 
stellt nicht eiue fieuc Anfiage jenes Wortcrhuches dar^ sondem es ist 
eine volUg neiie Bearljeitimg, verbeasert imd nm mehrere tau^nd 
netic Eintrage hereichert. Fur jeden Gelelirten, der sieh mit den 
Spiachen der Siidsee bcschaftigtt diesea neiie BucIi uiictitbehrlich. 

Auch die Gclehrten* welehe die SprachwiMseiischaft uiir als 
Hilfsmittel tieniitzen, werden teiehes Material bei ivens findcu- 
Der Zoologe un{l der Botanikor treffnn bei vicleti Xamen von Tteren 
nnd Fflan^en die latoLriisehon Bexeichnungen an, die sie in andercu 
Wortcrbiichem haufig vermbsen, e.B. Scite $4. Halioster giirenera, 
Seite I4fj Ba7.a gtimoji, Seite 161 Turi>o petholatu*, Seite 255 
Onithoptcra Uvilleana^Seite 112 Musa Cavendisliii* Rcite 205 CVras 
circinalifl, Seitc 2'H BLsehofiia javanica. Suite 300 Pantmriunt 
laurinum, Ganz beH*!onder?5 adrd der Ethnogmph dieses Worterhuch 
ausbeuten konnenT f»r die materielle Kultur z.B, Seite 60 iinter 
a i und Seite 354 unter ta'ohi tiber Muj^whcfgeld, Suite 55 unter 
eho. Suite 94 unter A/rfo 2, Suite 160 unter Ia*o 3 tiber Omatneiite i 
nocb mebr lilr das GeLsteslehen, k,B. Ober Magie : Soite 50 unter 
dili 1, Seite 109 unter 3, iibcr Geisterglanlien : Seite 15 imter 
oJcalo I, Seite lOsI unter Seite 112 unter hu*Q X Seite 139 

Unter karin^ pt^iKt^ Serte 143 unter A'e/n, uber Iniation : Seite 39 
unter hnm^ Sefte 135 unter rnatmhu, 

Naturlich ist daa Bnch iu ecHter Unie ftir den Linguisten bestimnitk 
und zwar fiir cleu Sprachvergleielier, wie der Verfasser im VoriAort 
hervorhebt. Fiir dieaen werdun bei mhr viclen Wortem PamUelen 
aus mdonuitiiichuii. tnclanuabclieq und polyncsiflcbon Sprachen 
^ '^eDlrn ab “ IX*” Wortiormen geboten. die 

o en ar der indone^bchen L rapmehe eutnommen aind^ wie eie von 
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Brands tetter aufgestellt mt imd von Raj in ^inem Werk MEhntsiun 
laland Laf}*jnages, Cmnbridpo Itniveraitv Press, vemertet nird. 
Die ineist€ii tlleser Angaben fitellen unbestreitbare etymologiaelie 
Rilckfiihningen dar, z.B, '' tree ” < IN. hiyu, 1 ** s&n ” < IN. 
(asik. Mu "atone” < IN. butu, hmu be full” < iN. pcni/A, 

*iwe bear'a paw elam <IN, kitm, “to fear” < IN. 

rila “a leaf "< IX. daip^i, aae- " hrart < IX, 
toZfit 1 "piith”< IN. j<itQn, Eini|^c treilich smd Kweifelhoftp k.B. 

to defecate " kAtui^ tdeht mit IX. (aif zusaionienhiiin^ent dieses 
IN. Wort wird dureli ae "faeces'" vertreten, und hc"a ist auf IN. 
btkas " Hinterlassenscliaft^HruekzulOkren (vgl. Kern " De 
Pidjitaal " Seite 189 miter t^in), .4ucli (mo “to swallow” hangt 
kaum mit IN. felcn ^usammen, vielmelir j^ht auf dieses IX, Wort 
wokJ ota t " to faint witk hiinger ”, imd tiida “ to be Iiungrv ” zunick, 
letztercs ist ans JX. pia-l^hn " Lnst atim Schlnekeii ” entstanden. 

-\iicb bei der Angobe von Parallebn bus verwandten Einzel- 
spnichen kann man die mebten anerkennen, und be^onderB filr dJe 
Beibringunp melanesischcr Aequivalunte dankbar seia; viele nciie 
Wetter aind aua der .4riMi-Spracbe angefnhrt; sie siod tmeh einer 
Stelle im Vorwort^ von Dr, Fox geaammdt. Al>er fur die indoneeiachen 
Einaekprnchen hat der Verfasser anschemend immliiiigUches Quellen- 
materia] benutzt. Seine Zitate aus dem Malay entbalten Worter, die 
cs in (iieser Spmche garnicht gibt: mpti wing ” m apaapa 1, dia^ 
jia zu dhna “ good f in " stomAck m {e- 1 “ bcHj main zu otm 
"to 5urk ”, jm “ foot” zu pe'o " footmark mm. omam, rmin^^h 
zu rnivane 1 " a male ”. Auek mit dem mekrfaeh angegebenen Borneo 
kann der Sprackvergleieker nicht vid anfangen, da ea auf Borneo an 
die kundert versohiedene Spmehen gibt. Delx^rhaupt iat cs methodch 
logisck bedenkkelii, Wdrter atia verwandten Spmeken ok Aequivalente 
anzufilbren, soknge man derca Ijantwandel nicht gennu kennt und 
angibt 

Der vom Verfnsser im Vorwort ausgesprochene Wunsek, dasa sein 
Worterfnich von NutvZen fiir Foracher ziir AufbelJnog dea Umpnings 
der tuelanesiscben Sprachen seifi moge* veranUsst miclu bier eine 
Untersnchuiig dartiber anxusteUen, welcber .Anteil des Wortschatzess 
im Sftk sicb mit mdobedschem Sprachgiif identiiizicren und 

woicben Lautwandel die Innate des IX. erfakren haben. Ich knOpfe 
dflbei an die gleiohartigen Untereuckimgen an, die Ray in seinem 
vomtebend zitierteii Buck, Seite -IS 1-87 veroffentlickt hat. Ea 
soil em Beweb fur den hoben Wert des Werk^ von Ivens sein, doss 
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iMii aus scutFiB Frwhopfeiidsn Msterial su unifanji^ichciBS iind 
aichereren Ergebtiiasen kootmen kann, als «b Ray mSglich war, der 
nut b^schrankterem Material arbeitea musste. 

Die von Hay siiaammetigesteUten Aequivalente etgeben. etwas 
andcra geoidnet, folgcnde Lautverschiebung 

(1) det Kojisonanteji dcs IX, 

(o) Labiallaute; JX. j,> A, IN, 6 > A, IX. m bleibt m; 

(A) Alveolarlaute : IX. f > O {fallt fort), IX. rf > r, IX. f bleibt I 
IN- f * > IN. j- bleibt « oder > l ; 

{e) Palatal laute: IX, j‘ > t, IX. /T > « ; 

(d) Wlarlaute: IN. A> ‘ (Kehlvenihluas), IN. s<\ IN, 
F * > I, IX. A bleibt I’l. 

(e) Lanugallaute : IX. A > O {fiUt fort); 

(2) dor Vokak, Halbii okale vind Diphtonge dca IN, 

IN, 8, t, « blciben o, i, «, IN. ? > ^ j 

IX. w bleibt w, IN, j > 0; 

IN. >. IN, au> >- o. 


\on ^^dSrer Uutentwicklung beachtet Ray den '■ Umlaut", 
der die Vokalfolge w and v-a im Sa'a za i-u und iHI weiden lasst, 
er gibt an. dass zuweilen iX. I voro < IX. i erhaltcn ist, erklart das 
a ID , brother < IN, ar’t als Wirkuiig des i und fdlirt als 
unerkkrte Enteptecbiiagen an, daaa IN. r* aq « ivird in U. mtaa. 

IV*”T,’..^> « *1 D. mma. S. n»nte “hand ”, und daas 
t A. p blcjbt p m pepe “ butterfly ”, 

Alls dem reichea Material, das Jvena briogt. kann tch diese 

, . ^ zum groaaton Teil bestutigen, zn eincm kleincn Toil 

Dcnchtigen und ausserdein ergansen. 

Voraus^cliicken muaa ich aber. dass ich einige Laute der 
inr onc-sisicheu i rspraclie etwas andeia aufiasse ak Riiv. Ich nehme 
>3 (Brandfft^tt^rg} f* ^ und s urapHinglich pAlaUle Kon- 
aonanten waren, und mse daflir g' und t' an. Ausserrlem sebreibe 
jeh TRa>^ e. j und « ak L\ d' und A i«k 1 gebe Rays r * aU y. Endlich 
. I R-Laut ak iintpinchlich aulgefundeb, den ich 

anse jte. ue rigen verzichte ich hier aiif eutige weiterc ,Abwei- 
Auflaasung und ScHreibung, da sie fur das Sa'a 


(o) I^biaLbut^. 

jKinaw Flt^kpQ ”, 


fl) Dir Korisojianteb dea IS. 

P ^ ^ ftMch ib /mno a sl nn discAdT ** < 

fatbom, the gpetiing of a miui^S 
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anus" < IJf. paiia "Gabelung”, hvt'o “ fishiug-nct” < IX. puk& 
“ WurfnetJ! ", ahni 5 “ placenta, wliiie of egg " < IX. putiK “ weisa 
" what ? " < IX. apa " was ? ”, s|«7A» 1 “ Ume " < IX. apit^ 
"Kalk"; em "to lie down ", enoki "to Ho in" < IX. /iinip 
"nlichtigen, sclilafen, Uegen ", uncAi " to scale a jbh " < IN. iinap 
" Pisohschuppe in den belden letzten Beispiclen ist aiiabutendea 
IX. p vor atiitzendem Suffix als h erhalton. 

IN', b > A auch in haha '> “ clown " < IX. ArilwA “ unton ", 
habad "to cany a person on one's hack” < JX. ficiAti “ tiageii auf 
Biicken ”, AaAo- 1 " above ” < IX. babaw “ oben ”, Aotc 4 " to 
proclaim ”-c IN. bitu "in KtsclieiDiing treten”, A«‘e 5 “to 
reverse ” < IN. ti/Aa (+j) " ofinen " (+Lofcativ^dfix), AuAu 1 
" to leak ... of powdered substonce: ” < IX. bicAAuI- “ Holzinehl ", 
AuJefi " full moon ” < IX. bukn " Mond ”, Atifu 2 “ to be hairy ” < 
IX. 6ufw *' Wolle ”, Aur* 5 Bnmngtonia <1N. Aufua dgl.; Hhe S., 
wAa U. “ a strong ground creeper . . . used to poison fish ” < IN. 
titbtt “ FUchgift ”, ssu\lehi “ evoning ” < IN, yabi " .Abend " ; — 
fur ausLantendes tX. b sind kdno Bcispiele zu findon. 

IN. t» bleibt »!, u.a, uuch au-siautcad vor stiitzendem SulHx in 
OHoini ** to cover with earth ” < IN. fmetn “ Erdc haufen, begrabcB, 
pfianzen ", iiiumi (Seitc 201 nnter wii) neben imk "to drink" < IN. 
iH«»i " trinken ", 

(6) Alveolar* {und Zercbml) laufce, 

IN. t'!>0 (fallt fort) auch in ano 1 " ground IN, ton^A 
“Enle” wjofii "the egg of a bird ”< IN. Wfwy " Ei ”, iVfo “a 
maogrovo oyster ” < IX, tiyim “ Aiister ", i*o " to sit , . < IN, 

tikil ** resten ” ; nioo “ to vomit " < IX, (nia*}ufi3A “ slch erbrechen ”, 

IX. tl (und d) > r auch in ram 1 " to be in the aunlight . . ." < 
IX, dadan “ versongt ", ntni 3 " the coral tree, Eiythrina ” < IN. 
dapdiip “ Schatteubaum, Erytlirina ", «Jt 2 " the front ends of the 
stone walb of a canoe hotise ” •< IX, doAt “ Stirn "; dAicri “ couch, 
shell, triton " < /oAtufi " Tritonshom ”; — auslautendes IX, d (oder 
d) Lit niebt zu bclcgon. 

IX. I bleibt f auch in Aro 2 " stinging-nettle ” < IN, " Nesael ”, 
lie S, I lio U, “ gjtnger " < IN, liya “ Ingwer ", f«lu 3 "to fold " < 
IX, Ittfun “ rollen " ; tffiAo 1 “ centiipede ” < IX. a/»^H “ Tainsend* 
fuss ", oti I “ to return " < IN. “ sich uiuwenden " ; — 

auslautendes IX, I ist nicht zu belegen. 

IX, n bicibt n, siehe voisteheud Attao, enoAf, uticAi, argonti, 
aiio ; —auslautendes IX. n iat nicht ZU belegen. 
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IN. ? > r in Wtfri “ to tear < IN. *' ritzen ”, amwerdem 
in Aflrw i “to Bcrateh " < IN. p,,ra “a fence ” <IN. 
(jRstell (wegea dea liier auftretcaden k ond p im Sa'a siehe 

aadwtehend) ; —dieses IN. | ist aniautond tmd nnalautcnd niclit zu 
belegen. 

(c} PaLatallaute 

IN. r (bci Hay s) > f IN. a und i, auch in ta's 2 “ up, inland ", 3 
to ri* up , 4 to embark ” < IN, t^okay " besteigen ”, tala 5 
to tnLw, to fail ” < IN. t'aloh “ Intura ”, wofiofo “ between, 
midway ... < “ Zwisclieoroum ”, tolo I " to par a 

enc ” < IN. rm " Heue ” ; atcota 2 " to grate " < IN. ibVoA 
se pifen , niotejAufu "the final stage of ripeaess of a coco* 
mit < IN, mai'oi: + boywi rdf aein *’ + “ venottet ”, afiVc I 
a tree, Catappa terminaUa ” < IN. taUVaj " Tenninalia ” ;— 
auslantendcs IN. ( iat mu* vor Suffix -t zu licicgea. siehe uachstehend. 

]7"“^ I-'f- « aueh ia taAa\a " a 

T" “Spauae”, “the hurnaa jaw ” < IN. 

^ ay kinn , vie 2, vta pH “ heavy raia ” < IN. " Regen " 

h-tJ^ " “P'oB iat irtig, ea gibt zwei Stammformen fur 

gen ; IN. Aad'an und IN. wiaa, aber beino «r i on = vy'an in 
meuicT Schieibiing). 

*’■ U (Rajs f , bei Iveng werden IN, r' und r ® niclit 'inter- 
> ( vor IN. o ; auch in *[afo “ the sun ” < IN. ay'aw 

Die® drci paktalen Verwhliidalauto IN. {', d’ imd o' werden 

^' inassig zu f ^of ^ yjjj y. ^ kombinatorischer 

fn 1 'T'- ^ ™ erkliiren aussor den IkLipielen bci Ray 

rl? V "''’A *' hisu “ the rib in 

V* ’ *1 “K'PPt*auch s|iwu2 “to smoke ” 

fS ■' ■' 

? ' Eb.„.„ ,ritt ,N. 

IV ? b'T ““‘“""l™ SuBj < au( in tamti •• to ciiafc " < 

,i! '“'!*■■ “'f;! » " • “'■• S-. 2 " « mu’* htotlwr. a nonmn'. 

•' ik.to.liw'?; "' 

IN. n (hci Hny fl) > n aucii jj. .^In " n truit tiwj, teak " < IN. 
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jw/mA " Pftllaqujuta mvf. " ■ ritanu 2 " to float *’ < IS, ai'iui 
'* flottieren ", 

(rf) VelarlButc 

IS, i > ' (Kihlvoreclduaa) ouch in ^owii U. “ v,n (ckcL}” < IS. 
htfni “ wir (exkl,) Smu “ you ” < IS. iamivi " to 

letch " < IS. l-ipit “ fejrthalten ’’; " tail ” < IS, ikuy 

Sohwam {coit Umatcllung fiber j vgl, auch voretebead 

hu*e, i*Q, ta'e, iCo. 

IS. ^ ‘ in 'a*an " to teat *’ < IS. j^nliV' " ritzen ”, 

IN, Y (6ei Ray r *) > I auch in mdn to glow " < IS, 
(ffja-)tyaA “ tot scin ”, jik- U,, 1 “ brother, akter . . ." < IS. iiyaii 
"Mensch"; vgl. auch vorstehend wlHj/cAj, WKite[Aii/u, luifu, 
sutu, suli i — fiiT ausiflutendoa IS. y ist dcm Beleg von Ray mdi 
” to shine ” < IS. I'inay “ Sehcin ** kein ncner Liintuiiufilgeti. 

IS. w blcibt ji auch in “ to open the mouth, to ppc ” < 

IS. miia “ oflen stchen (Mund) ”; vgl, voistehend ta\}ifl.\)a ; auslau- 
tendes IS, w ist nicht aiu belegen. 

(e) LaryngulUuto 

Is, A > O auch in I'Ae* S., iVhi- U. “ brother in law ’ < IN', 
Ai>wy “ Schwnger ”, wifljita U. 1 “ teif " < IS. tuha " alt ”, iiu 2 
“ real..< IS, /uAw “ aicherlicli ”; vgl. vorstehetid mi, atoata, uit. 

Bctncrkeiiswert tat, (lass die Vokalo, die duTcb IS, A getrcimt 
wareii, nJcht vonjchmelzon, wie sonst z.B. in (voratchend) wioo, oli. 
riw&t. Djeae Fcststellung Icitet dazu fiber, duos fiir IS. h auch ' 
(Kehivetschluas) auftritt in m‘it 6 “ had " < IS, d’^ftat ” achlecht 
Ray gibt auch U. Ao'oln zu IS, “ aeu " an, walirend I vena 

hnatu bringt. Ka ist za vcrinutcn, dasa die Eataprecbung IS. h > ‘ 
alter iat als IN, A > 0, 

Die voratohedden Ziisamnieiistellungcn baben eine grosse Lficko, 
sie crklaren nicht das Aiiftretea mo p, d und A in emer .4nzahl von 
Wortem, die ofFonbnr Lndoneaische Aeijuivaientc haben. Dicse Falle 
lasson sich a her ala Entaprechungen von S^aaalverbindungcn cleutea, 
die das IS. im jLnlaut unti Inkut aulwelst. 

So geht p zuruck auf IS, mp in Spi 1 “ bordering upon ” < IS, 
himpil ” nahe sotn 3pi 2 “ to hold under the arm " < IS. hampit 
” uiiter detu Arm fcathalten ”, epa 2 ” to lie aa a mat ” < IN, hampay 
“ anagebreitet ”, hapa I " a canoe seat,.< IS. /«(»i)paji “ Brett ” ; 
puhpuh ” to revolve ” ueben A«lo 2 " to wmp around ” < IN. 
{m)puW “ drehen ”, jkihu 2 " a hunch ” neben AuiVu 1 ” to bear 
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fruit 
up . 


< IN - (;^)puiiti ** Fruchttrosfi fZi|pcm49 ^*do3^il 

nebeu 1 “ ttk ahut ”, “ i^tupped up ” ■< IN, 


(ifi)pniAi “ vtretopft ”, I'fpi^/ij, ^j3a([pn/u “ to niuke war " < IN. 
(fR)jKifu ' achiagen ”, pSai tj. 2 “ the side vnlla of n hoiuse ** <r IX. 
(m)pBti,y “Flngei ”. pula U. 3 -‘the putty-nut ,.. to cagtk ,a 
csaoe ” < IN, (in)p(Ji 4 t “ KlebatoB ”; para 2 “ a. fence " < IX 
(m)jw#o " GesteU ", poo- 2 “ navel, umbilical coni " < IX. 
nindgedrelit 

Aucb aunx. Bii gebt p zuruch in apo 1 “ part, side, half ” < IX, 
tambaiV‘ Seite ”, upu ] " to swell in body ” < IN. tumbuh “ wachaea *'. 
p«e S., ptid U. “ areca-nut ” neben hue- S., haa- C, " article,... used 
of fruits only <; IK. {ni)6tiirfiA “ Fnicht (doas ein Zusammenhnng 
von pile und hoe voriiegt. hat Ivens S. 2U vermerkt); hierher gehort 
Wohl auch punu [ “ to bo deaf ” < JX. bettSl " taub obwohl die 
Entsprechimg a ffir IK. g unregelmassig ist. sowie pepe '* butterfly " < 

IN. *'Sclmietteriiiig ”, uj,d nicht zu dera in Indoncsieii 

leoherten Uak, pipipipi. 

Xeben p kommt fw im Anlaut vor. dua gleichfalla IK. mb eatspricht 
m pKflFi). S. 2 neben pm’d- 2 “ a time, a season ” < IN. 

“ Rtunden ", ptflia- 1 “ head ” < IK. (w) batuh 

^ - fhese Lautvariante pw neben p ist vcrmittlicb 

aua eiuem kbiovekien Laut euktanden, der in anderen melanesischen 
»prachea m den bctrclTenden Wortem ffir “ Nacht ”, " Kopf", 
(aucb “ Schweb ") gesprochen winj. Labiovelam Lautc aber douton 
auf Mischung mit Papun-Spmehen hin. 

fJer Uut d des Ikb vertritt die Ka.salverbmdungen nt, nd. «f' 
^d ft? dea IN. Es abd aber nqr ebe kleine Anzahl von Bdcgen zu 
fmden. und nur Her Veigleich mit anderen melanesischcn Sprachen 
sicbert den Zusammenhaog mit IX. Wortem. Auf IN. nl geht d 
zimjcA in hud, I “a banana ” < JX, putHi “ Baiianc ”, irf« 1 “to 
count < JX. ki(u}lu» “ ziibicn ", udo “ the pith of a twig ” neben 
* '* ^ of ruttan cane, pith " < IN. 

(a v!l “ mombg star ” < IK. 

“ IigedeS’’™ ' covering of bast cloth . . ." < IN. (i.)(Mr»p 

Auf iK^nd ^ht d zurilch in I» pers. pmn. p|. 3, aufliied to nouns 

«V “ ihr (Plural) ”, ri\ridi " the space under Uo 

eaves of a house < Jk. dfudb ■■ Wand ", udu " to drip " < IX 

W, "■''• " “ " < IS- W-™ 

, doiH* I a pair ” < IN. dSAan ” Gcfahrtc ”. 
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Aucb auf IN, Ar gebt d wuck m dUmn "■ to the betel-mLxturc 
tm\damudamu “to amack the lips " < IN. {hjt'amuk -'flchmiickea 
dw(t U. diiie ii. a daT ” neben S. ^^toisliiiic ” <; ]N^ («)/'i'hay 

^‘Sebem " (Nobeuform m JN, 

Endlich geht rf aqch aqf IX Kiiriick in ni|rVfH- U., iijiiHfM S. 
lip ” neben piiiSl\mu- " nose ” < IN, ** Najse ■ der 

BedcutirngTiwandel laaat aieh ebebso wie der LnutiAr’nnde] duncb viele 
melanosiseLe Sprnchen verfolgen, 

IX‘r LiiUt k geht auf IX. nk nnd zuriict. Aui IX wit in -hi 
my ** < IN, -nhi “ mein ", win 2 “ to pull out, to emerge " < 

IX, o(n)lTfii boch geboben hihi 1 " to leap about ** < IX, lafikah 
“ Schritt " air u strand of rope, a t^i ig, a sprig < IX. 

" Stengel; fda we (inel) " < IN, ** wir (inkL) Auf is\ 

hff in fedru S. 2 ""to scratch with the finger-nails " < IX. 
“trafzeu^', itjluni “to rumble, of thunder< IN', ihj^fduA 
“ don nem' 

Ktwos anderefi als diese Nasalverbindungea dca IN. ist die 
Rogeminnte PtanaAaliening ^'des IX., die nu4^ anbuteoden Veraelilufls- 
Lauten dcren homorgane Xosale hen-orbringt. Sie findet aich im Sn^a 
mir in wenigen i^lJc-n, 

Pranoealienmg von iX. p nod b eTgiht m in nmc 1 “ to die . , < 

IX, pQiapj rfKttuif “sterben”. tuimi “to urtnato ” < IN, piypiy, 
iwiwiy, ** apritieea " ; to hide " < IN, 6«Jii, mum 

*' ^'erbergen ”, Ebenso von IN. f ak n in walpiqu S, “ to be taught, to 
be wise " < IX, falw, waAu “ gewohnt sein^ wissen ntwio nemo S, 
“ram ” < IN, tiirauy ^*Ilegenwind ^*, Endfich von IX, ir ab 

M in IrtHO S, " to eat < IN. p^fMn Speise zu IX, kain “ esseo 
Es bleiben noch einige EinzelfaUe m bespreeben, iiiwia- U,, nimt- 
S, 2 “ band ■' neben U,^ tune S. “ fii*e " < IX, h'jiiii “ Hand, funf " 
und aiiHO U,^ nuiwr S. neben /uAie S. “a dwelling-house ” < IX. 
ytmraA " Hans sind AssbnLlatioosvoTgiinge nach der Fomel I — 
Nasal > n — Nasal, wrie sie mclanesiscb und aucb indonesiseb mchrfach 
vorkooimen. tflqwa[folw " dreadful, fearful ** neben fnd'u “ to fear " < 
IN, (wprt-)foil:uf, Mwi^e dead^ in plrrases only neben “ to die 
mit i b'tatt 0 fiir IN, t siud in obi aln Entlebniingen aus anderen Sudsee- 
Spracben anziisehen, in denen IN. / erbalten bt', 

AufTallend ist das Feblen von ^ ftir IX, i un<i ^ in dila 3 ** to bite " < 
IN. kayat " beissca du neben “tree”<IX* kayu Holz, 
Baum'^^ di “to dig^' < IX'. kali “gtaben", 3 “a rafter" < 
IN, kat'uw ** DacLspamn "; dli “ to lie curled np , , < IX, galih 
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“ rolled Ebcdao sfifEallend ist das Auftretcn von ' ftlr IN'. ( in 
fill a 00^ " < IX. tolj '* Strick ”, Man erwartct ‘fiit, ‘efi, 'b/o, 'fill 
(to lie curled up), aber iHi {“ a coni "). Ray briogt die beidco letrten 
Worte enteptiiclieTid dieser Erwartung. SoUtca h'enii oicbt hierbei 
Hor-f Schreib- oder Druckfehler unterlaufeii sein I 


(2) Die Halbvokale und Diphtbonge des IX. 

Der klnmn Darstollung Rays ist nur wetiig hiuzujiufugGn. 

IN. Mf bleibt» auch in wSi " Iresli water " < IX, tca^gy " Wasser ”; 
hico \ spider s web < IX, biwtifi “ Spianwcb ”, toicu “ an opening 
in the shore reef ” < IX. “ Gestadc, Ijigune 

LV, u + tP > w in nia U., rue B. " two " < IN. dawa " zvd 
Tgl. voTBtehend hm, pm, s|«tj; IN. tef > u in fin 2 " the bamboo ” < 
IN. n«^, f3u ] -kaf" < IX, ; IN, iV > « m 'Smu V. 4 

'* yon ” < IX. itiwiir " ihr 

IN, if nUlt xwar in fin (‘fin !) " tree " < IX. inyn ” Holz, Baum ” 
fort, ist aber in 'fi,* 2 ” tree ” uk / erhalten, ea > ^ in osi^u " coco-nut 
crab ” < IN. aifu^u " groase KrabWnart ” und in Awaao *' a 
crocodile ” < IN. buttniffi " KrokotlU ”. 

IN. iij > ,■ in jV- s.. wi- U. " belly ” < IN, Hyan “ Bnucb ", mu 
^ the c^-nnt palm ” < LN. niyuy “ Kokos”. vgl. voistehend lie 

1 r lii . y# > flicbe Vdrstchend 

IN. ay > eaucb in «[aNe ” the white ant" < IN.rtrwy " Tennito ", 
(IP S. {m U.) :i " rattan^raiie " < IX. iiway'' Rohr vgl. voratehond 
fa e, aht€, saowie in mw “ sand ” < IN. himy “ Sand " (inAlt- 
Jrtvn Mm ml { < tty cTst sclnmdiijf oritist^intleii), 

IN. 0(0 a aucb in vorstchendem Aoiw, baho, sjnto, ato. 

Alia alien dieseii VVortentspreehungen, deren icb mnd 240 
geeai^elt hsbe, bust siqli folgende Uutvomduebung vom IN, 
zum iiaa Kusamaienstellon: 


IN. 

Sa’a 

IX, 

8 a'a 

IX, 

Sa'a 

IN. 

Sa'a 


fli t w ote ay ui t/ 

a i a a e w t {{, O) 

p b m mp mb 


b m p (pw) 

t dj^ I 

Or In 
i’ d' 3 ' )i 


IX, M nd(^) rii' Aj' 
Sa‘a d 
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IN, k ff y A fljfc iig A 
Sa^H ' I ft 0 (‘) 

*A in kombiuatoriAchvm Lautwandel vot i uiid u, 

Diose Lautvciacliicbimg passt vollstandig in den Kalimeu dt'r van 
iiiir 8UB detn IN, abgcleiteteti melaaesischen Urspmcha {Unaclnne- 
eisch = U3IN; sicho Fobu ntbnoglossica BJ. 3 Heft 3-4, 1937) 
Moeixi: 


IN. 

a 

i iy yi u ute iei 

i aw iff 

ff A 


OIN. 

a 

i 

u 


O (P 

y X 


SB‘n 

a 

i 

II 


o tr t 

(i,0) CK') 


IN. 

m 

w n 

j'l b p 

dd 

t 

3 * 1 1 

y 

UJIN, 

m 

II 

A b 

T 

t 

y 1 T 

r 

Sa'a 

m 

n 

f'l h 

r 

0 t 

‘ f r 

1 

IN. 

mb 


7id ild 

nt 

iid' dg' nt' 

itk t\g 


UilN. 

tub 

tid 

nl 

~h^ 

ng 


Sa^a 

T (7«P) 


d 


k 



Eb golingt sonst seltciHt fur den Lnutwandei ein^r nielauesbclien 
Spmchc 00 \nde und so sichere Belege in dem QLif?llenfnateriiil der 
cloHchlrtgigon Uteratur (nifansptLren. Dass cj fiir da^ Si^a in5^Iich 
ist, verdanken wir tim deni hfer hesproebeneti Werke Ivens'* ht 
vorbilcllich fiir alk% die in der Siidaee Irngui^tlschc FonschungBarbeit 
leiston, und ^ j^t tmcntbelirlich fiir alb Cdelirten in dor alten imd 
neuon Welt, die aich mit lingtiiatbchen Probbmen der iiidoue^isclieiij 
melanesLschen imJ polyneaischen Spmehen beschaftigen. 

thro Dempwolff- 


fen^DES &VR LES ORIGLV^ J>F JJi jtELlnios^ DE L^EoYf^. Par 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, pp. xi, 105. L&iidom : Ltimc k Co., 1929. 

This l>ook, by the Professor of Egyptolog)" in the Univemity of 
Toronto, to whom we are already mdebted for nnicb ochokirly work oa 
Egypt and A&jpia, is prefaced by a short iatrodiittiaa from the pea 
of M, Moret, himself a great authority on the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

The author tells as that he has incorporated in his book the opinions 
expressed in certain notes left to him by Oaston Maspero, but in 
addition he has made use of new sources, of recent contributioiiB to 
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the subject, and of the results of his own perwmil rcstcaroh. He has 
limited hbufiell in this volume to a studj of the four Egvpti&n gods, 
Honis, Seth, OHiris, and Be, before the period of the Pjtamid Texts. 
The sources for this prehistoric period are rare and imperfect, coiu^- 
queutly many of the conclusions reached are baned on hypothesis only. 

Ancient Egypt was an intrinsic part of the Mediterranean world. 
From the standpoint of ethnologj% the Egyptians belong to the 
Mediterranean race, from the point of riew of geography, their country 
is a part, of North Africa, from the standpoint of culture, their 
civilization has alwaj-s been associated with that of Palestine, Syria 
and the islands of the East Mediterranean. 

Dr. ilercer brings together some very interesting material in his 
first chapter and concludes that the most ancient cHiliJ^ation of Egypt 
was found in Upper Egypt. In this region, at a prehistoric pericnl, 
the supreme god was Seth, who was in part indigenous, and in part 
Libyan, like his worshippers. At the neolithic periwl, Eg}TJt waa 
invaderl on the Routh-east by a ^^letUteiTanean race coming probably 
from Arabia, which created a second civilization, that of the Fayoimi, 
ami these people were worshippers of the Falcon-god, Homs. Lfttcr^ 
Horufl established himself in the West Delta, and there became 
supreme. His followers allied themselves with the w"oni.hippers of 
Osiris in the East Delta, and thus formed a united kingdom of Lower 
Egypt. Then the w'orshippers of Horus invaded Upper Egypt, 
conquered the worshippers of Seth, and established themselves in 
Central Eg>T>t, After this arose a new people in the Delta, w^rtli their 
headquarters at Heliopolis, who worshipped Re. These people were 
of an Armenian type^ or a Bemitic mixture^ and came perhaps from the 
Mediterranean klaads, and allied themselvc$i with the Horus 
Worshippers. Tlie two attacked Lower Egj-pt and conquered it, and 
there resulted a political union of the North and the South under the 
rule of the w'OTshippera of Homs, though the people of Seth were not 
entirely conquered. Yet Horus remaineil the national god* up to the 
period of the Third D^uiasty. During the time of the Fifth Dynasty 
Horufl hEid to yield to Re, but after tULs Re, in hia turn, had to Khare 
the BUpremacy with Osiris, and thenceforward tie two great gesis of 
Egypt Were Re and Osiris, 

After dealing in detail wdth the histoiy and worship of each of the 
four gods, tie author takes up the more controversial question of the 
origin of the religion of ancient Egypt. He differs from those 
Egyptologists W'ho maintain that the reli^on w^aa essentially native, 
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and not of foreign origin, holding tlint Semitic influeiice was 
predominant b the prehistoric period. The fitat dvilwatba lie admits 
was bdigenous, but the accond he holds was of foreign importation, 
commg probably from Arabia, not Subja, by way of Sues. His Iwal 
conclusion »that the mhabitanta of Egypt reptesented four race* and 
four religions; wonsliippers of Seth, worshippeis of Horns (who came 
from Arabia by Kosaeir and Sues), worshippers of Osiris (who came 
from Syria), and woishippers of Re (from the Mediterranean islands). 
The cult of these four goils, the development of their mythologies, 
the rivalries of their priests, had a far-reaclibg influence upon the 
history of Egypt. 

Though some will be prepared to dispute the author’s view as to 
the preponderating bfluence of the Semitic dements in this early 
period, and to attach greater importance to the Libyan^Kamitic 
dement, all readers of this book will admit that Profejjsor Mercer 
has made the most of the scanty materials at his disposal, while his 
views as to the political condition of Egypt at this time, a condition 
which was so btimatdy connected with the worship of the four great 
gods, are of great mfcerest and very suggestive. 

It is much to Iw regtetted tliat a book which inclndcs so much that 
is interesting and valuable for all who are concerned with the study of 
Eirvptologv, should contnb neither bibUography nor index, 

^ M. Smith. 


R.ACE3 OF ArniCA. By C, G. Selighan, F.R.C.P,, F.R.S., Professor 
of Ethnology in the University of London. 5| X pp. 355. 
(Home iTnivereity Library of aftKlern Knowledge.) London: 
Thornton Butterworth, Lttl. 1930, 2», 6rf. 

An up-to-date aununary of anthmpologieal facts relating to -AJricn 
is greatly needed and Dr. Sdigman has auppliul the want m a most 
attractive little volume. The survey is both dear and concise and at 
the same time extremely readable. The btioductory chapter coiitabB 
ddiuitions of terms commonly luscd in phjuical anthropology the 
lade of which has often Iwcn sadly felt by the general reader, spoiling 
his enjoyment of what wouhl otherwise be interesting works. On a 
point which has caused a good deal of discuBsion in the past, one fancies 
that the best-informed authorities will be disposed to agree that “ if 
a definition of race be sought it is scarcely possible to say more than 
that race connotes ‘a group of jKople who have certab well marked 
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phpicdl characters m comnioit", and that, though at the present day 
there can he few pare races in e^dMence, for descriptive purposes 
we can treat a race as * pure " aniess there is reason to believe 
tliat h baa arisen from^more than one source in relatively EucKkm 
times,” 

The ** prinniry ” races of Africa are eniuoemtci:! by Dr. Scligman 
m\ (!) Hamites, ( 2 ) Semites (who, however, *^npart from a certain 
amount of mixture in Ab)’Rsin.iii, have only been presK^nt in Africa 
for a little over I pOOO years (3) Negroes, including True Negroes ” 
mainly confined to the neighbourhutHl of the Guinea coast, including 
Nigeria and the French Sudan, with soma part of the Carneroona and 
perhaps the Congo Bantu, Nilotes and ** balf-Hamhea ", (4) Bush¬ 
men, (4*) Hottentots, and (5) Negritos (Pygmies). The “ half- 
Hamites ” include the Masai. Nandi. Suk, Lumbwa, and some others* 
as well as, probably, the Didinga, Topotha and Iteso. The tribes 
flometimes called " outcast " are mentionetl in the chapter on the 
“Easttern Hamites on account of “geographical position rather 
than ethnic knowledge They are “ generally assumed ... to be 
the desceudanta of a dw'arf or pygmy race, presumably the ancestors 
of Buahtnen or Negtilloft " 3 Dr. Seligmau is inclined to doubt this 
in the ease of the Dorobo, and I would venture to extend the doubt 
to the " Waaabia (surely, more correctly,. Wajsauye)—what, by the 
bye^ is the au thority for the assert ion that the^e people have clicks 
in their language i True, vety little h known of it, as most of them 
now speak GaUa. 

Enough has been said to show that the im|»ortance of this manual 
is in no way coromeriBnrate with its size. There could bo no better 
introduction to the subject. 

A. W. 


F ARLES OF THE Veld. Bv F+ Pos^^elt. ^Vitb a Foreword bv Professor 
Carl Mcinhof. 7| x o. pp. 132. Oxford: University Press, 6 s. 

Tliese stories have been coUecto<l by ilr. Posselt in the course of 
many yeaia" residence among the natives of soutliem Kliodesia^ 
during which he had the amplest opportunity of gaming an insight into 
their customs and beliefs. While regretting, with PnofeSHor Meiiihof, 
that the author has not seen hk way to print the original text along 
with his veraioufl, one cannot hut l>e grateful for the conscientious 
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way in which lie Las recorded them, and particalarly for noting the 
tribe by which each is contributed. Of the forty-sis stories the largest 
number comes from the Nyungwe (Tete) peopICf who hardly come into 
southern Rhodesia ; hut the two authorities quoted for these, Siama- 
kuli and Chintsau, probably belong to this tribe, though Mr, Posselt 
gives no further particulars about them. The language spoken by the 
Bativungwe (probably the pnclis should have the bilabial v) is virtually 
the same as Jfyanja. The Jinda'e tribe, represented by eles'en tales, 
appears to live in the Umtali district, but the name is not to be found 
among those enumerated in Mr. Posselt’s valuable A off J on 5owie Tribe^i 
of Southern Rhodejn'ft. I n the table of contents we find, induseriminately, 
the name of the tribe, with or without prefix—Baiuinzwa, Dtirozwi, 
Ndebele-^md tlmt of the language, Chizezuru, Sinianja. This is apt 
to he found perplexing. The Vamhirc, who have contributed two 
stories both new to me (though one is a variant on a familiar theme) 
are to bo found in the Marandellaa District; " Cliikunda (unless 
this is one of the unnamed tribe* mentioned by Mr. Posselt as 
" scattered over the Territorj- , . . and mterspemed with those 
already named ’*) presumably means the A-Cliikuuda (in their case, 
chi- is not a language-denoting prefix) of the Lower Shire and Zambm. 

One atoiy, given as Ndebek, is identical (though shortened) with 
part of Ukcombetcan»i»i I in Callaways Aursei'^ rafes, Tradihotut 
and Histories of the Zulus (I8fi8). *' The Blind Man and his Brother " 
(Jindwe) mav he compared with '* The Blind Man and the Cripple in 
Captain Rattray's Nyanja collection. Many of the stories, as might 
be expected, ate concerned with tlic/fli'cfJ ff gtMfes of the TIate (Tsuto, 
Sulwe or Kalulu), and one combines the incident of the well dug by 
the animals (Swaliili: Sungura m Muotttbo and Hadtlh ija T m^rua) 
with tluit of the hare nursing the leopard's (here tiie.Iion's) cub.s and 
eating one after the other. For nearly even' one of the forty-six tales 
in Fosselt’s book, interesting iJarallels can ho adduced from other 
parts of the Bantu fiehi. and probably a vety little further research 
would complete the list. 

The print ami general appearance of the book ate quite in accordance 
with the traditions of the Oxford University Press. 


A, \V. 
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The CoMPABATfVE Phonetics of the Scfro-CttUANA Ghouf of 
Bantu Laxouaoes. By A, X. Tucker, >LA, [Theaia approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philoeophy m the University of 
Ijondon,] 9j X 5i, pp. London : Longmans Green and 

Co.. 1929. 

The most important part, to the non-expert in phonetics, of this 
very thorough and conscicntinmi study, b the first chapter, with its 
aceompanjing map etiabling one to place the various dialeeta of the 
three closely related hut distinct languages ; Sesnto, Sepedi and 
Sechiiaiia. (Though, as Mr. Tucket points out, there la no actual 
Scchuana ” language in existence: the name, here use<i for con- 
venience, is applied hy him to the dialect of the Barolongp which 
appears to be the most important and la that used in Crisp > 

Imporda a Stcmm Gmmmar and Jones and PUatje^ S^hmim Reader.) 
The Bakgatla are classed b)*- Mr. Tucker as Bochuana, but probahly 
the Kchatla ” noted by ^lemhof as a separate language and placed on 
hifi map in the ncighbourhcKKl of Pretoria is that of the " Transvaal 
Bakgatla. to 1>e found in the Rustenljerg district of South-West 
Transvaal ”, who have ** so far differed from the parent stem in 
language as to he classed under the Bapedi (In proper names * 
where Mr. Tucker follows the current South African orthography, 
^7 has the Dutch value of the velar fricative). The historical develop¬ 
ment of these Inngiuiges is illustrate<l by the diagram on p* 131; the 
Barolong and Bat I haping were, seemingly, the earliest Immigrants 
into the country south of the Zambezi, A point wliich I do not remem¬ 
ber to have been taken up by previous inejuirers Is the ** peculiar 
quality of carrying power posaes^sed hy all Bantu languages. Mr, 
Tucker lias examiniKl this question carefully but dews not here suggest 
any final solution. 11 1 am not mistaken^ however, he Is dtsposcfl to 
think that the fact of all syllables being ojien—i.e. ending in a 
vowel—may at any rate partly account for the phenomenon. 

The discussion of phonetic tcchni<‘a1itiea must lie left to specialists. 
1 musi: confine myself to remarking that the two varieties of e, alw’ays a 
stumblingdilock to learners, seem to pspcsent even more difficulty than 
I had thought, especially as the rcsultA arriverl at by Crisp. Jacottet 
and Endemann “do not tally, neither have 1 found any native to 
agree w'ith any one author in more than half the cases 1 have inve'iti- 
gated In addition to this, the commonest sound appears to l>e 
the one most difficult for the average car to seiBe ! 


A. Werner- 
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Strccture aso Rklatiosshif of Afi«c.in IjAsocages. By Alice 

Wkbxeb, D.Litt. (London). With pwfi«je by Haims Viachw. 

8J X SJ. pp. 62- LoiidoO : I^ngmans, Green & Co., 1930. 

4 j. 6 d. net. 

This little work embodies lectures actually delivered by the author 
in l928-‘9 to Office piobationeia at Oxlord, Cambridge, and 

London, and it is accordingly divided into four " lectures These 
deal, respectively, uith the main divisbiiB of the African languages, 
the Sudauic family, the large Bantu aggregate, which mvcm such a 
great part of the field, and the Hamitic languages. Semitic b cut out 
as being of comparatively late importation, and the Hottentot and 
Bushman languages are not discussed in detail, as their affiliation 
is still subject to some doubt. Tlie differences between the three mam 
times of speech considered are very clearly cEplained and illmtratcd 
by examples; and an account is given of their geographical distribution. 
In such a small compass it would obviously have been impossible, 
even if it had been desiiable, to enter into the detaita of the chaiac^ 
teristics of all the individual languages comprised in these great 
groups That is a function best reserveil for their several gmimnacs, 
not for a work which aims at being an introduction, on compamtive 
lines, to African languages m generaL Regarded from this point of 
view it can fairly claim to have achieved its object, for it is very 
interesting and inteUigible even to one who knows nothing at a« of 
African bnguistics and it will serve to stimulate its readers to a further 

^ C. 0. Blagues, 


TOL. V. PAUX jy^ 
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NOTKS AN]> QUERIES 

LINtJUlSTIC SURVEY OF lKr>IA- Vot* t, IT. H 
1 am eiwteful to Dr. Gtaliaine Bailey for tUe kuwllv and aaggpatm 
review of the above l«ok in pp. 615 fl. of tbe VoL V of .be 
I would nevertheless ask petniisaioii to siibmit the following lemarka 
in no coutroveisial spirit, but in onler to prevent mV attitude m regard 

to one or two points being misimdeistood. ^ 

Oh p f!l6 Dr. Bailev states that ho has several tunes bt-gged me 
to discontinue the use'of ** Btokpa " as the name of a dial^t of 
Pitiii. and adds that in the volume under review 1 ^ve given this up. 

; must make mv position plain. It is true that I do not use the term 
in the volume 'under review, but that does not mean that 1 have 
given it up. Dr. Bailej' objects to ray using the term as the name of 

S. Li«ts 0( d™ .nd 'W .11 7“:;! 

p,.t .uthodty I mu.! dil«r tom Um in tl.,, 

^rdk-pa ” is a Tibetan term for " a Highlander , and m that lanj^^ 
is used for the Dards of both these localities. As Shaw says, ^th 
the Dah Hanu people and the Daid eommunities or almut 

the Pras river, are called by their Tibetan neighbours Bfot-po, and 
so all through the article, he calls the^e people by this name. 

Again, Drew » says " At Dras the Darrls . . . form ^ 

the rmnmnity. the others being Baltls . . 

am in contact with Baltis or with Bhota these others call them . . . 
^"'ifspitftf^Dr. Bailey’a ««thority I theiefoTC still to 

maintain that, if occasion requires it. 1 am ent.tfod to refer to the 
forms of spoken in Pms and pah-HanB as Biokpa ^ 

Dr. Bailev refers to the question as to whether the ‘ ^ 
aie alveobr or dental. This was not dealt with m the book under 
review, nor do I do that here. Ithas been discussed at great length m 
the JoUul 0/ the ifoya/ A^atic Societs for B24. the protagonists 

being Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey. 

Dr Bailey savs that four names are given in the Survey for the fairi 
Alphabet, v«. (dtiari, f*rT and takn, and that he has never 

heard any but the last. He adds that its derivation is imknown. but 
that we may be sure it is not- connected with thah,r. I have not 

* " Sumy Arimiw in Tibet" in JASB. voh sWii. pt. i. PP “ 

i Jummoa and Kmehmir Temlotit*, 433 fJ* 
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checked his 1 i Pt of hut I have do doubt that it b coricet, NamcB 

tiifler according to locality^ and I have in each case recorded those that 
I found Ld use. If Dr, Ihiiley will refer to page 170 of the Part I of 
Volume I of the Sun'cy, he will see that 1 eonsider 'I'ukkari ns the test 
spelling, and of this his TakrI ia an obvious variant. As for the 
derivation^ the word means the alpha bet of the "fakkas an 
important tribe who once ruled the country round Sialkot, They were 
so well-knuwn that they had a Prakrit dialect of their own, which w'as 
described at length by Indian grammarians^ This dialect was called 
Tiikth w hich Eischcl, owing to inoorrect manuscripts, read as Dh^l, 
and mistakenly referred to the Dacca of Eastern BengaL^ 

0. A. Grjersdn, 


Attention ought to he widely calkd to an Ck^asional Paper (No. 2) 
Lasued by the Department of Jfative Development, Southern l^hodcsb, 
in which Dr. Doke discusses the imiwrtaiit question of Word-Division 
in Bantu. The ** conjimctive method ** which he advocate will aurely 
commend itself to every impartial inquirer when it Ls taketx into 
ronaideration that in Bueh a word, lor instance, as the 2ulu u-ya-ku-d- 
b^na ” he will see us not one of the component parts, with the 
exception of the verb-stem 6 oh£i (and that only in the imperative 
singular) can be used independently. In Resuto printed hooks, where 
the " disjunctive methixl ” is usnaJly employed (according to which 
the flbo\e word would Ijo written ti ya tcu si hmm) the loose pnrtielea are 
n constant source of confusion. 1 have al ways adopted the conjimctive 
form of wntingp but have heen accustomed to except from it the word 
for and ” (aa) and the possessive particle—except where thes^* m in 
Zulu, coalesce with a vowel folio wing, e.g. fpomuhru (for umVifri/u), 
wttikosi (for MTGT inkoml But it must be owned that Dr. Doke is only 
logical in reluamg to make this exception. If the problem b likeiv to 
arise in any other class of hitherto unwritten languages, the solutba 
here suggested is well worth the attention of all concerned. 

A. WRRKEft. 


* fkft JEAS^ lUia, 1^. SS2, 
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will help you 


T EIH Li n|,-'ua phone melhod oC 

teachingf cOnisTSts of a of Gramo¬ 

phone records^ carefully planned by 
famouii professors and spoken by nn/hv 
lan^iagfe teachers^ Accompanying the 
records there is an illustraled teicl-book 
which makes the spoken words clearly and 
immediately comprehensible. 

THE LINGUAPHONE PERSIAN COURSE 

wa^ prepJiritKl bv Sir H Ptigt 

K.CLE,, CVSJ.. C.M.G.. C.B.E., 

M.A.T and spoken by G^ J 1 - 
Khan ^md Mojlaia. 

THE UNGUAPHONE CHINESE COURSE 
was ptvpnred by ?r*L J. Percy Bnm^, 

M, , D. Lil., and spokei^ by Chien 
ChLIn Stiii. 


Balk cGHkiM* WMV miMr«d undoT tb* 

oF .SIR ORISON RQ5S, CLE, PhJ> . 
ScKmiJ af OriDnlml Sliidi«L. 


The LinRLBiphQnc MethcHl h n-rt cnity an ini^Fiuhle lapotemrnt 
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